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FIRST  PART 

GRAMMAE 


CHAPTER  I.  —  NOUNS. 


SECTION    1.   —   DEFINITION   AND    CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  A  noun  is  the  name  of  something. 

Note   1.   —  It   is   the   name,    and   not   the   thing   itself,    that   is   a   noun;    a   book   is   not   » 

noun,  hut  the  word  hook  is. 
Note  2.  —  The  word  thing  in  grammar  stands  for  person,   animal,  place,   quality,   action, 

feeling,    collection,    etc.,    anything    we    can    think    of    and    speak    about. 
Note    3.    —   Xoun    and    name    hâve    the    same    meaning    at    bottom. 

2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  nouns   :  proper  and  common. 

3.  A  proper  noun  is  one  that  belongs  to  a  particular  thing  : 

God,  Joseph,  Canada. 

Note   1.   —  Proper,   from  latin   propriim.  means   "own".   A   proper   name   is    "own   name." 

It  dîstinguishes  one  individual  from  the  others  of  the  same  class. 
Note   2.   —  A   proper   name   begins   with    a   capital   letter. 

4.  A  common  noun  is  one  that  belongs  to  every  one  of  a  class  of 

things    : 

City,  school,  fatlier. 

5.  A  collective  noun  is  one  that  represents  a  group  or  collection  of 

similar  individuals,  with  a  singular  form    : 
Army,  fleet,  crowd,  class,  assembly,  jury. 
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6.  When  a  collective  iioun  dénotes  one  undivided  ivhole,  tlie  verb 

and  pronoun  relating  to  it  are  singular  : 

A  herd  of  cattle  "was  in  the  posture. 
The  jury  consists  of  twelve  persons. 

Note.   —  Tliis   noun   is   called   collective   noun   of  unitij. 

7.  When  a  collective  noun  dénotes  the  individuals  of  the  groun,  the- 

verb  and  the  pronoun  relating  to  it  are  plural  : 

A  herd  of  cattle ,  were  grazing  in  the  field. 
The  jury  are  confined  until  they  agrée. 

Note.   —   Thi.s   noun    is   called   collective   noun   of   plurality. 


SECTION  2.  —  GENDER. 

8.  Gender  is  the  distinction  to  dénote  sex. 

9.  There  are  three  genders    :  the  mascidine,  the  fenvinine,  and  the 

neuter. 

Note.  —  The   knowledge  of  the  gender  of  a   noun   is   useful  for   determining   the   correct 
use    of    the    pronouns    he,    his,    him,    —   she,    tiers,    lier,    —    it,    its. 

10.  A  noun  that  dénotes  a  maie  being  is  of  the  masculine  gender   ; 

Father,  baker,  John,  lion. 

11.  A  noun  that  dénotes  a  female  being  is  of  the  féminine  gender  : 

Mother,  countess,  Mary,  lioness. 

Note.  —  Any  name,  proper  or  common,   taken  merely  as   a  natae   is  treated  as  neuter    : 
Jésus!  —  let   it   be    often   on   our   lips.  , 

Herod  —  which  is  but  another  name  for  cruelty. 

12.  A  noun  that  dénotes  a  thing  without  life  is  of  the  neuter  gender  : 

Bool:,  sun,  school,  hall. 

Note    1.  —  Naraes  of  animais  whose  sex  is  ijot  considered  are  also  QfijUie  neuter  gender  : 
2'he    cat   steals   itpon   its    prey. 
The  bird  fiies  to   its  nest.  .    '  ' 

Note  2.  - —  Some  nouns  denoting  persons  and  animais  of  either  sex  ma,y  be  said  to  be  of 
the    common    gender. 

KOUNS    IX    THE     COM>tON     GENDER. 

Baby  —  maie  or  female.  '      '      Orphan  —  boy  or  girl. 

Bird  —  cock  or   hen.  Parent  —  father   or   mother. 

Calf  —  bullock  or   heifer.  Person  —  nian  or  woman.         ' 

Child  —  boy   or  girl.  .  Pig  —  boar   or   sow. 

Cousin  —  maie   or   female.  Pvpil  —   boy   or   girl. 

Deer  —  stag  or   hind.  Relation   —  maie   or   female. 

Foal   — r    coït    or   filly.  ,,  Servant  —-  man   or   raBJ^.,  ,, 

Fowl  —   cock   or   hen.  Sheep  —  ram  or  ewe. 

Friend  —  maie  or  female.  Student  —  boy   or   girl. 

Monarch  —  king  or  queen.  Teacher  —  master  or  mistress. 
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Tfote  3.  —  a)    Some  masculines,  as  horse,  coït,  dog,  and  some  féminines,   as  duck,  goose, 
are    used    to    dénote    either    ses,    provided    fhat    no    question    arises    as    to 
whether  the   animal  is  maie  or  female    : 
A   goose   is   a  much   higger   bird   than  a  duck. 

b)  Names  of  larger  animais  :  vjhale,  éléphant,  horse,  dog,  are  usually  con- 
sidered  as  masculine,  especially  if  the  animal  is  thought  of  as  an  intelligent 
being    : 

J  hâve   a  dog  who    (not  which)    loves  children. 

The   éléphant   carriea   bis  nose   in   bis   hand. 

The   grizzly  iear  is   the   most   savage   of   bis   race. 

c)  Oat    and    hare    are   considered   as   féminine    : 

The   hare   alivays   cornes   back  to   the  place  where   she   was   at  first  started. 
My   cat   is   always   licking   ber   hkick  fur.  ; 

d)  Smaller  animais  :  bird,  rai,  fly,  etc.,  and  also  child,  are  considered  as 
neuter    : 

The-  child  is  asleep    :   let  il  sleep  on. 

e)  If  bowever,  we  think  of  the  animal  as  possessing  féminine  qualities, 
such  as  gentleiicss,  beauty,  grâce,  we  use  a  féminine  form  of  the 
pronoun   regardless   of    sex    : 

The  nightsparrozv  trill-s  ber  song. 

Our  sisters,   the   birds,  are  praising  God. 

13.  Collective  nouns  of  unity  are  neuter   : 

The  class   is  large,   it  viust   be  dividcd. 

The  Company  is  old ;  it  was  established  sixty  years  ago. 

The  croivd  xvhich    (or  that )  I  saïc  icas  very  large. 

Ways  of  denoting  gender. 

14.  There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  féminine  from  the 

masculine   : 


1°  By  a  différent  word 


Bachelor 

maid,    spiuster 

Husband 

wife 

Boar 

sow 

King 

queen 

Boy 

girl 

Lord 

ladv 

Brother 

sister 

Man 

".roman 

Buck 

doe 

Master 

mistress 

Bull 

cow 

Master 

miss 

Bullock   (or  steer' 

)  heifer 

Milter 

spawner 

Cock 

h  en 

Xephew 

nièce 

Coït 

fillv 

Ram 

ewe 

Dog 

bitch    (or 

slut) 

Sir 

madam 

Drake 

duck 

Sire 

dami 

Earl 

countess 

Sloven 

slattern,  slut 

Father 

mother 

Son 

daughtcr 

Priar   (or  monk.) 

nun 

Stag 

hiud 

■Gander 

goose 

Uncle 

aunt 

Gentleman 

lady 

Wizard 

witch 

Hart 

roe 

Youth 

damsel  (or  maiden) 

Note. 


Some    féminines    bave    no    masculines 
drab,  prude,   shrew,  siren.    termagant. 


blonde,    brunette,    doivager,    dowdy. 


(1)   Used  only  in  speaking  of  animais. 
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2°  By  a  différent  ending  : 


Abbot 
Actor 
Authcr 

Baron 

Czar 

Duke 

Deacon 

Doetor 

Eniperor 

Executor 

Giant 

God 

Heir 

Hero 

Host 

Hunter 

Jew 

Lad 

Lion 


•abbess 

Marquis 

actress  (also  actor)  Muster 

authoress 

Murderer 

(also  autlioi 

)  Xegro 

baroness 

Patron 

czarina 

Peer 

duchess 

Poet 

deaeoness 

Priest 

doctoreps 

Prince 

empress 

Prophet 

exeeutrix 

Shepherd 

giantess 

Songster 

goddess 

Sorcerer 

heiress 

Testator 

lieroina 

Tiger 

hostess 

Traitjr 

huntress 

Widower 

Jewess 

Augustus 

lass   (or  lassie) 

Paul 

lioness 

Etc. 

marchioness 

mistress 

murderess 

negress 

patroness 

peeress 

poetess  (also  poet) 

priestess 

prineess 

prophetess 

shepherdess 

songstress 

sorceress 

testatrix 

tigress 

traitress 

widow 

Augusta 

Pauline  j 


3°  By  annexing  another  word  indicating  the  sex 


Man-frieud 

Man-servaut 

Male-child 

Bridegroomi 

Landlord 

Frenchman 

Male-eousin 

Orphan-boy 

Mr.  Brown 


woman-friend 

maid-servant 

female-child 

bride 

landlady 

Frenchwoman 

female-cousin 

orphan-girl 

Mrs.   Brown 


Bull-elephant 

Buck-rabbit 

He-mule 

He-wolf 

He-ass 

He-goat 

Cock-sparrow 

Peacock 


cow-elephaut 

doe-rabbit 

she-mule 

she-wolf 

she-ass 

she-goat 

hen-sparrow 

peahen 


The  Lennox  boys    the  Lennox  girls 


Note    i.   —   The   name   of   the   species   is   not   repeated    : 

We  sau-  many  turkei/s.  the  cocks  were    very  large. 
My    rabhits    were    dead,    even    the    spotted    doe. 

Note  2.   —   a)    In   national  names  in  sh   and   ch,   the  gender   is   marked  by   annexing  the 
nouns  man,  woman,  lady,   boy,  girl,  etc.    : 
An  Englishman,  an  Englishwoman ;   an  Irish  boy,  an  Irish  girl. 

b)  Some    national    names    are    formed    of    the    adjective    used    as    a    masculine 

noun    only     : 
An  Italian,  a  Canadian,  a  Chinese.  —  An  Italian  woman,   Chinese   ladies. 

c)  Some    national    names    are    not    used    for    the    féminine,     a    corresponding 

adjective  is   used  with  a   noun  indicating  the  sex    : 


A  Dane 

A   Spaniard 

A  Pôle 


a  Danish  lady 
a  Spanish  girl 
a   Polish   woman 


A  Swede 
A  Turk 
A  Fleming 


a  Swedish  lady 
a  Turkish  lady 
a  Flemish  woman. 


Gender  of  names  of  things  dignified,  or  personified. 

15.     Ship  is  generally  made  féminine   : 

Our  ship,  the  Alert,   could  hold  up  her   head  with  a  ship   tivice   as 
Smart  as  she. 


(1)    Groom  once  meant  man. 
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16.  An  engineer  speaking  of  his   engine,  a  workman  of  his   tool, 

treat  them  as  féminines   : 

" My  locomotive  is  strong ;  see  lier  pull  ilie  long  train." 

17.  In  poetry  and  rhetoric,  names  of  inanimate  things  and  abstract 

conceptions    are    freqiiently    personified    and    may    be    made 
either  masculine  or  féminine. 

Note.   —   Such   names   are   usually    written   with    a    capital   letter. 

Masculine   : 

a)  Xames  of  things  remarkable  for  power,  greatness,  and 
sublimity,  as  sun,  heaven,  time,  day,  ivinter,  auUimn, 
siimmer,  etc.  : 

Time  has  his  worh  to  do. 
Summer  clothes  himself  in  green. 

b)  Xames  of  rivers  and  mountains  : 
Still  his  honeyed  wealth  Hymettus  yields.' 

c)  The  stronger  passions,  as  De&'pair,  Fear,  Anger,  etc.    : 
Despair  extends  his  raven   wings. 

d)  Violent  actions,  as  ^yar,  Murder,  Death,  etc.    : 
Death   icith   his   thousand  doors. 

Féminine   : 

a)   Names  of  things  beantiful,  gentle,  graeeful,  productive,  as 
moon,  spring,  nature,  night,  earth,  peace,  charity,  religion, 
victory,  liherty,  virtue,  art,  poetry,  etc.   : 
Sculpture  and  painting  are  sister  arts. 
With   her   thousand  voices  earth   praises    God. 
Nature  has  not  revealed  ail  her  secrets. 
AU  hail  to  the  hroad-leaf  maple, 
With  her  fair  and  changeful  dress! 

h)  Names  of  countries  and  cities   : 

Wiiile  Japon   xvas  a   hermit   nation,  she   icàs  able  to  supply   herself 
with  everything  necessary. 

c)   The  soûl  and  the  gentle  émotions,  as  Hope,  Cheerfulness, 
Melancholy,  etc.   : 
Hope  has  never  lost  her  youth. 
Melancholy   marlced  him  for  her   own. 

Note.    —    Usage    is    far    from    being    uniforra  ;    for    instance    death,    if    terrible,    is    made 
masculine;    if   gentle,    féminine. 

SECTION  3.   —  NITMBER. 

18.  Number  is  distinction  to  dénote  one  or  more  than  one. 

19.  There  are  two  numbers  :  the  singular  and  the  plural. 
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20.  The  singular  immber  dénotes  one. 

21.  The  plural  number  dénotes  more  than  one. 

22.  Gexeral  rule.  —  Nearly  ail  nouns  form  the  plural  hy  adding 

s  io  the  singular  : 

Book,   hools;  pen,  pens;  star,  stars. 

23.  Xouns   endmg    in   s,  x,   z,   sh,   ch    (soft),    form   the   plural   by 

addhig  es  : 

Note.   —  National   names  ending  in   ch,   sh,   do   not    change   for   the   plural  ■: 
The   French,   the  Irish. 

24.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant  generally  add  es  : 


SiNG. 

Plu. 

SiNG. 

Plu. 

Buffalo 

buffaloes 

Potato 

potatoes 

Echo 

echoes 

Tomato 

tomatoes 

Hero 

heroes 

Torpédo 

torpedoes 

Motto 

mottoes 

Volcano 

volcanocs 

Xegro 

uegroes 

Grotte 

grottoes 

Note.  —  The  chief  exceptions  are    :   bravo,   canto,   halo,   mémento,   octavo,   piano,   proviso, 
quarto,  solo,  tyro. 

25.  Xouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  y  into  les  : 

A  fil),  flies;  a  laày,  ladies. 

26.  Xouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  follow  the  gênerai  rule  : 

A  boy,  hoys;  a  day,  days. 

Note.    —    In    colloquy,    soliloquy,    qu    has    the    sound    value    of    qv:,    so    y    is    changed 
into  ies. 

27.  Twelve  nouns  ending  in  /  and  three  in  fe  change  /  or  je  into  ves  : 
SixG.  Plu.  Sing.  Plu. 


Beef 

beeves 

Shelf 

shelves 

Calf 

ealves 

Thief 

thieves 

Elf 

elves 

Wharf 

wharves 

Half 

halves 

Wolf 

Avolves 

Leaf 

leaves 

Knife 

knives 

Loaf 

loaves 

Life 

lives 

Self 

selves 

Wife 

wives 

Sheaf 

sheaves 

Note.    —   Wharf   has   wharfs    (in    Great   Britain)    and  wharves    (irt  the    United    States). 

Staff  has  stares    (when  it  means  a  stick,  or  when  it  is  a  temi  of  music)    and 

staffs    (when    it    means    a    body    of    ofiicers  or    assistants)  ;     it    is    regular    in 

'  compounds    :    fagstaffs,   distaffs. 


Peculiar  plurals. 
28.     A  few  nouns  hâve  retained  the  old  plural  form 


Sing. 

Plu. 

Sing. 

Plu. 

Sixg. 

Plu 

Mail 

men. 

Goose 

geese 

^fouse 

miee 

Womaii 

Avomeu 

Tooth 

teeth 

Louse 

lice. 

Child 

ehildren 

Foot 

feet 

Ox 

oxeu 

NOUXS 


Note.  —  Cou',  cotes.  The  old  plural   is  kine.   it   is-  slill  used   in   poetry. 

29.  Some  nouns  are  alike  in  both  numbers  : 

Animais.  —  Deer,  slieep,  swine,  neat,  fish  (in  bulk),  grouse,  salmon, 

iront,  cod,  heatlien. 
Collective  numérale.  —  Head,  yole,  hrace,  i^air,  dozen,  score,  gross. 
Measures  of  weight.  —  Stone  (14  pounds),  hundred-iceight  (112  Ibs 

in  G.  B.  and   100  Ibs.  in  U.  S.). 

Nouns  in  compounds  expressing  âge  or  length  of  time.  value,  dimen- 
sion or  size,  weight.  —  A  two-year  old  haby,  a  five-year  guarantee, 
a  twelvemonth,  a  fortniglit  (fourteen  nights),  a  ten-dollar  hanTc- 
noie,  a  two-foot  rule,  a  ihree-story  house,  a  two-pound  loaf. 

Collective  nouns  of  plurality.  —  Thèse  nouns  being  already  plural 
in  sensé  hâve  no  need  of  a  plural  form.  —  Thèse  caiile  are  mine.  The 
pouliry  are  doing  ivell.  Thèse  vermin  are  io  be  destroyed.  Thèse 
people  are  pecuJiar. 

Note  1.  —  The  words  cannon,  sail.  shot,   home    (cavalry),  foot    (infantry),   when  collective 

nuiins,   are   also  used   in   the  plural   without   au   s    : 

Iiventy  English  sail  hâve  attacked  the  fort.  —  The  pirates  mounted  two  cannon 

071    the    deck    of   the   ship.   —    The    enemy    fired    red-hot    shot    into    the    citadel. 

Cannon    in   front    of    them    volley'd    and    thunder'd.    —    The    général    attacked 

the   enemy  with  fifty  horse  and  eight   hvndred  foot. 

Note    2.    —   Shots    means    the    number    of    times    fired. 

30.  The  following  are  used  only  in  tlie  plural  : 

movables 

inumps 

nippers 


Aborigènes 

annals 

antipodes 

archives 

ashes 

assets 

bellows 

betters 

billiards 

bitters 

boAvels 

breeches 

calends 

chops 

clothes 


compassés 

credeutials 

drawers 

dregs 

eaves 

embers 

filings 

gallows 

goggles 

goods 

hustings 

ides 

leavings 

matins 

meansi 

measles 


nuptials 
oats 

obsequies 
pantaloons 
pineers 
jdiers 
riches 
.seales 
scissors 
shambles 
shears 
■  skittles 


snuffers 

spectacles 

statistics 

stays 

suds 

sundries 

sweepings 

teens 

thanks 

tickings 

tongs. 

trousers 

tweezers 

vesjiers 

vietuals 

wages 


31.     The  collective  nouns  aclvice,  fnrniture,  haggage,  business,  hair, 
require  the  verb  in  the  singu^ar  : 

Business  is  business.  My  hair  is  brown.   The  baggage  was  iaken  on 
board   : 


Note    1.    —   When    only    one    thinç    is    meant    we    say 
furniture,    a    branck    of    business,    etc. 


a    pièce    of    advice,    a    pièce    o' 


Note    2.   —   .-Ld^-ices   means    news,    information. 

Rusinesses    means    varions    branches    of    trade. 
ITairs   means   several   threads   of   the   hair. 

"The   very   hairs  of  your  head   are   ail  numbered." 


(1)  Kesources,  property,  revenue,  or  the  like. 
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32.  Amenas,  measles,  news,  and  ail  the  names  in  ics  denoting-  sciences 

are  generally  used  as  singnlars  thongh  plural  in  form. 
Mathematics  is  easy. 
This  news  surprises  me. 

33.  Cattle,  people,  folk,  and  puise,  are  always  plural   : 

Eis  caiile  are  io  be  soîd.  People  say... 

Note.  —  People  meaning  nation,   is  sing\ilar,   the  plural  is  people»   : 

Ihe   Trench  are   a    brave   people.   Xearly  ail   the   peoples   of  Europe   took   part   in 
the  Great  War. 

34.  Several  noiins  in  English  hâve  two  plural  forms  with  différent 

meanings  : 


Broiher 


Penny 


Die 


Genius 


Index 


[ 


hroihers  sons  cf  the  same  parents. 

brethren  members  of  the  same  society. 

pennies  distinct  coins. 

pence  mère  value  being  implied. 

dies  stamps  to  imprcss  metals. 

dice  small  cubes  for  gaming. 

genii  supernatural  beings. 

geniuses  mon  of  genius. 

indexes  signs  used  in  algebra. 

indices  tables  of  contents. 


Sing.  in  us 

Sing.  in  a 

Greek.  —  Sing.  in  is 
Sing.  in  on 


35.  Some    \N'ords   borrowed    from    ancient    and   modem    languages 

retain  tlieir  proper  plurals  : 

Latin.  —  Sing.  in  um   :      addenda,   agenda,  errata,  data,  etc. 

foci    (also    focuses),    radii,    alumni,    gênera 

(sing.   genus). 
minutiœ,  nympliœ,  formulœ,  etc. 

hases,  axes,  crises,  hypothèses,  ellipses,  etc. 
phenomena,   criteria,   ganglia,   etc. 

Frexch    :    bureaux,  beaux,  messieurs,  mesdames,  etc. 

ITALIAX   :   banditti,  dilettanti,  soli,  etc. 

Hebretv    :    (cherub)    cheruhim,    (seraph)   seraphim. 

Pluralizing  spécial  classes  of  nouns,  letters,  etc. 

36.  In  compound  nouns  the  principal  word  takes  the  sign  of  the 

plural   : 

Step-sons,      sons-in-law,      hangers-on,      maid-servants,      courts-martial, 
eye-teeth. 

Note.    —    Doîible    plurals    :    men-seriai^tii,    u-omen-cooks,    lords-justices,    etc. 

37.  When   proper   nouns   are   used   in  the   plural   they   follow   the 

gênerai  rule  and  take  s   : 

The  two  Americas;  the  young  Spencers,  the  three  Marys;  thç  famihj 
of  the  Wolfs;  the  Caroli/nas. 
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Note.  —  Nouns  ending  in  s  and  x  take  es    : 
The  Joneses,   the  Lennoxes. 

38.  When  a  name  and  title  apply  to  more  than  one  person,  the 

name  alone  takes  the  sign  of  the  plural   : 

The  Miss  Bells;  the  tivo  Doctor  Whytes;  the  Mr.  O'Neils. 

When  the  persons  are  of  différent  names,  the  title  only  is  plural- 
ized  : 

The  Boctors  Bussell  and  Hampton;  the  Lords  Peel  and  Cavendish. 

Note.  —  The  title  Mrs.   ean  not  be  pluralized,   the  s  must  be  added  to  the   name    : 
The   tu'o   Mrs.   Parkers. 

39.  National  names  generally  take  s  in  the  plural  : 

The   Canadians,   the   Spaniards,   the  Italmn.s,   the   Greeks,   the  Danes, 
the   Turls,  etc. 

40.  Those  ending  in  ch,  sh,  ese,  and  the  nonn  Siviss,  are  not  plu- 

ralized : 

The  Irish,  the  French,  the  English. 

Five  Japanese,  the  Genoese,  several  Chinese ;  tico  Swiss. 

41.  When  vuoi  is  annexed  to  form  a  componnd  national  name,  men 

is  used  for  the  plural  : 

Jn  Irishman,   tico  Irishmen  ;  a  Freitchnmii,  a   feic  Frenchmen. 

Note.  —  Dragoman,  firman,  German,  Mvssulman,  Ottoman,  talisman,  which  'are  not 
compounds  of  man,  form  their  plurals  regularly.  Norman  also  forms  its 
plural    in    s. 

42.  A  noun  taken  figuratively  may  be  singular,  when  the  literal 

meaning  would  require  the  plural    : 

At  the  turning  of  the  road,  a  fine  scène  meets  the  eye.   (eye  =  sight) 
Ma7i  has  never  set  his  foot  in  that  région.       (foot  =  domination) 
I  recognizcd  my   uncle's  hand  in   the  affair.    (hand  =  direction) 

43.  Any  word  used  as  a  noun  may  be  pluralized   : 

Life  is  made  of  to-days. 

Ee  knciv  aJl  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Jair. 

A  dutiful  child  should  ohey,  icitJiout  so  many  whys  and  wherefores. 

Note.   —  Phrases   and   sentences  may   also  be   pluralized    : 
Uis    "1    told    you    so's"    are    wearisome. 

44.  Letters,   characters,   figures,   and    signs   sometimes   require   the 

plural  ;  it  is  then  formed  by  adding  an  apostrophe  and  s  : 

There  are  two  o  's  in  book. 

I  tooTc  your  +  's  for  X  's. 

Open  your  e's  and  shut  your  o's; 

Dot  your  i's  and  cross  your  t's. 

Mind  your  p's  and  q's.  Cancel  the  ô's.  Do  not  omit  your  + 's  and  — 's. 
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SECTION  4.   —  POSSESSIVE   CASE. 

Formation  of  the  possessive  case. 

45.  The  possessive  case  is  distinction  to  show  possession  or  owner- 

ship. 

46.  The  possessive  case  is  formed  by  adding  's   : 

Peter 's  ktiife  =  the  knife  of  Peter. 
Charîes's  hook  =  the  book  of  Charles. 

Note  i.  —  The  old  inflection  for  the  possessive  case  is  es.  When  the  letter  e  was  omitted, 
the  absence  of  the  e  was  indicated  bj'  an  apostrophe,  as  moon,  moones, 
moon'a. 

Note    2.    —    In    some   phrases,    the   s    after   the    apostrophe   is    generally    omitted    to    avoid 
a   succession   of   hissing   sounds,   but   the   apostrophe   is   retained    : 
For    yoodness'    sake ;    for    conscience'    sake ;    for    appearance'    sake ;    Moses'    law ; 
Xerxes'  successor ;  etc. 

47.  In  the  plural,  when  the  noun  ends  in  s,  an  apostrophe  (')  only 

is  added   : 

The   boys'  books.  AU  Saints'   Bay.  Horses'   taiJs. 

SiNG.  Plu. 


Boy 

boy 's 

Boys 

boys' 

Wife 

wife  's 

Wives 

wives ' 

Lady 

lady 's 

Ladies 

ladies  ' 

^lan 

man  's 

:\reii 

men's 

Sheep 

sheep  's 

Sheep 

sheep  's 

The  possessive  case  in  spécial  groups  of  nouns. 

48.  In  compound  nouns,  groups  of  words  trcated  as  one  name  (such 

as  a  firm-name),  and  names  of  titles,  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
is  added  to  the  last  word  only  : 

The    attorney-fjeneraVs    office:    King    George    the    Fifth's    ambassa- 
dor^ ;  Langlois  and  Co.'s  store. 

49.  AYlien  two  nouns  are  in  apposition,  the  sign  of  the  possessive 

must  be  added  to  the  one  preceding  the  name  of  the  thing 
possessed   : 

He  married  his  friend  Philip's  sister.  For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister. 
JVe  visited  the  author  Irving's  home.  Stratford-on-Avon  is  the  poert 
Shakespeare  's  birthplace. 

50.  ^Yhen  two  or  more  nouns  are  connected  by  and,  the  sign  of  the 

possessive  case  is  added  to  each  to  dénote  separate  possession, 
and  to  the  last  only  to  dénote  joint  possession   : 


(1)    It   is   better   English   to   say    :    The   ambassador   of   Kiny   George   the   Fifth. 
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Separate  possessirn.  —  Pcter's  and  John's  boolcs.  John 's  and  Eenry's' 
teachers  are  learned  men.  Parler 's  and  O'Neil's  fathers.  A  father's 
or  a  vxoiher's  hrother  is  an  uncle. 

Joint  possession.  ■■ —  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F... 's  coviplimcnis.  John 
and  Eenry's  father   (they  are  brothers). 

Note.  —  The   same  rule   obtains  •when  some  words   intervene    : 

The  boy  asTced  his  mother's  as  well  as  his  father's  blessing. 

Ellipsis  01  the  possessed  objecte 

1.  The  name  of  the  thing  possessed  is  understood    : 

1°  "When  it  can  not  be  mistaken   : 

I  went  to  viy  uncle's  (house).  We  heard  Mass  at  St.  PatricJc's 
(chureh  or  cathedral).  He  irent  to  the  hutcher's   (shop). 

2°  When  it  has  aiready  been  expressed   : 

Those  are  Henry 's  bonis,  not  Fred's.  This  horse  is  my  father's,  not 

my  vncle's.  Ariel  was  invisible  to  ail  eyes  but  Prospero's. 
Bob  Ineic,  as  soon  as  he  saïc  a  bird's  egg,  whether  it  was  a  swalloiv's,. 
or   a   tomtit's,   or  a   yellow-hammer's. 

3°  In  double  possessives  : 

A  friend  of  your  uncle's  (friends). 

Extension  of  the  possessive  case. 

2.  The  possessive  case  is  generally  iised    : 

1°  With  names  of  persons  and  cniimals. 

2°  "With  names  of  things  personified,  or  dignified   : 

Fortune's  smile  ;  nature's  gifts:  the  earth's  journey;  the  sun's  rays,. 
the  moon's  radiance,  the  mountain's  broie,  the  ocean's  waves;" 
ambition' s  voice,  the  court 's  delay. 

3°  With  names  of  places,  countries,  etc.   : 

London's   population;    Canada 's   priée;    Italy's   greatest   artists. 

4°  With  names  denoting  time,  space,  or  iceight   : 

Time.  —  A  day's  journey;  tivo  months'  vacation;  a  year's  absence, 
three  days'  grâce; 

Space.  —  A  stone's  throw ;  a  hand's  breadth;  a  boat's  length;  c 
hair's  breadth;  a  mile' s  walk. 

Weight.  —  A  ton 's  weight ;  a  pound's  iceight;  a  feather's  weight. 

5°  In  a  few  familiar  phrases    : 

77e  did  it  to  liis  heart's  content;  at  his  fingers'  end;  at  his  icit's  end; 
out  of  harm's  iray ;  a  joiirnei/'s  end;  a  boat's  crew ;  for  pity's 
sal'c;  for  conscience'   sake;  for  mercy's  sake. 

6°  With  some  indefinite  prououns   : 

7  am  in  no  one's  way.  It  is  somebody's  fault.  She  is  somebody's-- 
mother.  Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  One's  self.. 
Another's  right.   It    is  somebody  else's   book.- 
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Miscellaneous  observations. 

53.  Two  or  more  nouns  may  follow  the  possessive  case  : 

My  uncle's  house  and  garden  were  sold. 

54.  The  noun  in  the  possessive  case  may  be  followed  by  a  présent 

participle  used  as  a  noun  : 

The  teacher  objected  to  Paul' s  writing  lus  task  iii  pencil. 
I  do  not  approve  of  John's  going  there  alone. 

55.  To   avoid   ambigiiity,   the   possessive   form   must   sometimes  be 

omitted   : 

A  servant  was  ordered  to  tend  the  horses  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
visiting  the  castle  —  (not  the  gentlemen's  horses  who  were  visiting 
the  castle). 

56.  Adjectives  used  as  nouns  and  national  names  in  the  plural  do 

not  take  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  : 

The  bodies  of  the  dead,  (iwt  the  dead's  bodies).  The  politeness  and 
hravery  of  the  French-Canadians.  The  sufferings  of  the  Irish. 

57.  Collective  nouns  of  unity  being  treated  as  neuter,  do  not  take 

the  possessive  form  : 

The  décision  of  the  jury.  The  shouts  of  the  mob.  The  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

58.  The  use  of  several  possessive  cases  in  close  succession  must  be 

avoided  for  the  sake  of  clearness  : 

The  fariner 's  icife's  poultry.  My  uncle's  servant 's  watch  was  stolen. 
It   is   better  English  to   saj    :    The  poultry   of   the  farmer's   wife;   the 
watch  of  my  uncle's  servant. 

59.  The  meaning  of  the  possessive  case  is  not  always  équivalent  to 

that  of  the  of -phrase   : 

God's  love  =  the  love  which  God  bears  to  us. 

The  love  of  God  =  the  love  we  feel  towards  God. 

Henry 's  painting   =   the  painting   m-ade   by  Henry   or   belonging    to 

him. 
The  painting  of  Henry  =  The  painting  tchich  represents  Henry. 
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CHAPTER  IL  —  ARTICLES. 


SECTION   1.  —  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

60.  The  is  the  definite  article  ;  it  is  nearly  équivalent  to  that.  It 
usually  points  ont  some  particnlar  thing  or  things  already 
known  or  to  be  described. 


Where  the  definite  article  is  omitted. 

61.  The  is  omitted  before  names  iised  in  a  gênerai  or  unlimited  sensé. 

62.  Henee,  the  is  left  out  before  : 

1°  Names  of  matter,  metals,  substances   : 

Soap  and  water  are  easily  obtained. 

Water  freezcs  at  32°  Fahrenheit. 

Chemists  turn  scrap  iron  into  ink. 

We  import  camphor,  tea,  and  spices,  from  the  East  Indies. 

Iron  is  harder  than  copper. 

The  article   is  used  if  the  object  is  particular,   definite    : 

The  soap  and  water  which  y  ou  hrouglit   .  .  . 

The  water  in  this  lake  is  clear. 

The  scrap  iron  was  sold  to  a  junk  dealer. 

2°  Ahstract  nouns  : 

SlotJi  malces  ail  things  difficult. 
Wisdom  is  better  than  gold. 
Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 
He  combines  pleasure  and  busiiiess. 
Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 

We  say  v.ith  the  article    : 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  made  him  renowned. 

The  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented  him  to  go  to  collège. 

3°  Common  nouns  in  the  plural  used  in  a  gênerai  sensé  : 

Spiders  are  very  patient  in  weaving  their  webs. 

Orioles  build  hanging  nests. 

Beggars  must  not  be  choosers. 

Leaves  hâve  their  time  to  fall. 

Squirrels  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  ' 

Compare  with   : 

TJie  spiders  frightened  the  children  away. 

The  orioles  came  back  in  our  garden. 

The  beggars  we  met  were  disguised  thieves. 
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4°  Names  of  arts,  sciences,  languages    : 

Music  and  papnting  arc  accnmplishments. 

I  am  fonU  of  geo'metry  and  ustronoiny.  '  "   ' 

Latin   and   Greek  are  dcad   languages. 

Compare  with    : 

The  music  lie  gave  us  was  poor. 

I  soon  forgot  tïïe  Utile  Latin-and  Greek  I  lènrned  ai  school. 

5°  Names  of  col  ors   : 

Black  ahsorbs  heat. 

Ben   could  iminu facture  green  hy mixing  yëllow  with  hlue. 

In  China,  white  is  the  eolor  of"mk>urning. 

The  indefinite  article  is  used  to  indicate  a  varietv  of  color    : 

Bread  is  donc  when  the  -eolor  is  a  fine  brown. 

The  scar  ivas  a  dirty,  livid  white. 

The  sky  was  a  light  hlue. 

The  sea  icas  a  dark  grecn. 

We  saw  a  great  cloud  of  a  dark  slate-color. 

6°  Names  of  seasons,  holidays,  iveek-days   : 

In  ail  climates  spring  is  beautiful. 

We  had  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

He  that  laughs  on  Friday  wnll  weep  on  Sunday. 

1°  Names  of  the  five  sensés   : 

He  lost  sight  and  hearing. 

The  five  sensés  are  sight,  smell,  hearing,  tastc,  and  touch. 

8°  Names  of  meals,  games  : 

Break fast  is  ready. 

To  play  football,  billinrds,  baseball,  tennis,  etc. 

9°  Names  of  dis'eases   : 

Many  persons  die  of  consumption. 
ne  has  pneumonia. 

I  once  read  a  médical  advertisement,  and  I  thcught  I  had  choiera, 
diphtheria  and  ail  the  diseases  therein  dealt  with. 

10°  Names  of  large  divisions  of  the  worlcl,  countries  (in  the 
sing.),  islands  (in  the  sing.),  mountains  (in  the  sing.),  lakes, 
capes  : 

Asia  is  larger  than  Africa. 

Canada  is  in  North  America. 

Anticosti  and  Prince  Edward  Island   belong   to   Canada. 

Motint  Everest  is  29  002  feet  high. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Cape  Race  is  in  Newfoundland. 

But  we  say  because  thcy  are  plural    : 

The    United    States,    the    Netherlands,    the    British    Islands,    the 
Philippines,  the  Eccky  Mountains,  etc. 

Some  names  of  places,  Ihcugh  singular,  are  used  with  the  article    : 

The  Crimea,  the  Morca,  the  Hague,  the  Palatinate,  the  Sahara,  etc. 
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Note.   —  Earth,  heaven,  paradise,  purgatory,   hell,  are  treated  as  names  of  places    : 

Jésus   Christ   came    tlown   oit    earth   to    redeein   mankind. 
Heaven  is   the   home   of  the  just. 

But  we  say   ; 

The    earth    revolves    around    the    sun. 

The    heaven   of   the   pagana   differed   from    ours. 

The    purgatory    I   suffered    can   not    be    described. 

11°  Proper  names  of  persoiis,  whether  they  are  iised  alone  or 
preceded  hy  a  title  indicating  dignity,  grade,  relationship, 
as  father,  motJier,  mincie,  aimt,  cousin,  etc.    : 

Father  0  'Seilly  is  our  parish-priest. 
Cousin  Herbert. 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin. 

Doctor  Johnson.   Professor  Brown.   Captain    Molson. 
■  Queen  Victoria  's  reign  was  very  lonxj. 
General  Foch  drove  the  Germans  from  France  in  1918. 
The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman. 

The  article  is   used  if   the   title   is  preceded  by   an  adjective  or  foUowed 
hj  of   : 

The  good  pope  Benedict  XV. 
The  learned  professor  Brown. 
The  Icing  of  Spain. 
The  earl  of  Westminster. 

Note  1.  —  Some  names  of  title,  being  rarely  used  in  England,  are  always  preceded  by 
the  article;  they  are  :  countess,  duchess,  marquis,  marchioness,  emperor, 
empress,    czar,    czarina,    etc. 

Note    2.    —   For    the    sake    of    brevity,    some    uouns,    being    often    used,    do    not    take    the 
article    : 

At   school,  at   home,   at   church,    al   sea,   at   dinner,   at   supper,   at   ease,   at 

siinrise,   at  sunset,   at  daybreak. 
To  go  to  school),  to  church,  to  bed,  to  market,   to  sea,  to  law,   to  go   home. 
By  rail,  by  land,  by  water,  —  by  day,  by  night. 
In   bed,   in  school,   in   jail. 

From   East   to    West,   from  top  to   bottorn,   from   head   to   foot. 
Hcels    oier    head,    on   top,   under   ground. 
With   sword  in   hand. 
To  attend  Mass,  to  leave  school,  to  set  aail,  to  cast  anchor,  to  déclare  war, 

to  make  peace,  to  take  breath,  to  give  way,  etc. 

Note    3.    —    OUI.    young,    little,    poor    before    a    proper    name    of    person,    next    and    last 
before  a  noun  expressing  time,    are  not  preceded  by   the  definite   article    : 
Old    Stevenson,    young    Robert,    little    Dick,    poor    Richard. 
K'xt    wfck,    last    moidh. 


Wliere  the  definite  article  is  used. 
ij-l.     The  definite  article  is  used  before    : 

1°  Names  indicating  a  whole  class   : 

Xatjcx    :  The   French,  the  English,   the  French-Canadians. 

Religion    :        TJte  Catholics,  the  Protestants. 
Profession    r   The  pliysicians,   the   laivyers,  the  professors. 
Society    :  The  Christian  Brothers,  the  Jesuits. 

Family    :  T]te  Stuarts,  the  Blewits. 
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2°  Words  in  the  singidar  denoting  a  whole  class,  such  as  : 

a)  common  nouns   : 

The  lion  is  the  Ving  of  heasts. 
The  dandelion  grows  everywhere. 
The  English  sparrow  is  a  pest. 
Man  and  woman  are  exceptions    :   Man  is  composed  of  a  body  and  soûl. 

b)  collective  nouns   : 

The   army,    the    navy,    the    Government,    the    Church,    the    bar,    the 
press,  the  Senate,  the  company,  etc. 

c)  adjectives  or  past  participles  used  as  nouns    : 

To  visit  the  sick,  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  protect  the  poor ;  ta 
nurse  the  wounded,  the  bury  the  dead. 

d)  adjectives  forming  àhstract  nouns  : 

Idolatry  is  the  worship  of  the  visible. 
Poets  see  the  beautiful  in  the  création. 
The  sublime,   the  ridiculous,  etc. 
The  good,  the  bad  in  a  person. 

3°  Names  of  river  s  and  seas  : 

The  Saint  Lmcrence,  the  Ottatca,  etc. 
The  Amazon  rises  in  the  foothiUs  of  the  Andes. 
The  Mississipi  was  discovered  by  De  Soto. 
The  Pacific  well  deserves  its  name. 

4°  Names  of  muges  of  mountains   : 

The  Laurentides,  the  Eocly  Mountains,  the  Alps,  etc. 
But  speaking  of  a  single  one  ^ve  say    :    : 

Mount  Enyal,  Vesuvius,  etc. 

64.  In   a  description,  the  article   is   used,  because  the   objects  are 

pointed  out   : 

Far  upicard  in  the  mellow  light  rose  the  blue  hills. 
It    was    a   fine    day,    the    branches    waved   gently    in    the    brecze,    the 
fiowers  perfinned  the  air. 

65.  The  is  used  instead  of  the  possessive  adjectives  when  the  pos- 

sessed  object  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  verb   : 
The  good  merchant  patted  Benjamin  on  the  head. 
Jacl:  says    :   I  pulled  Tom   by  the  ear  and  gave  liim  a  slap  on   the 

mouth,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
(Tom  would  say    :   Jack  pulled  my  ear  and  gave  me  a  slap  on  my 

mouth.) 

SECTION    2.    —    THE    INDEFIISriTE    ARTICLE. 

66.  The  indefinite  article  is  a  or  an;  it  refers  to  one  thing  of  a  kind, 

but  not  a  particular  one. 
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67.  A  or  an  signifies  one  or  any  one  of  a  class  of  objects;  it  is  less 

emphatic  than  one. 

Taie  a  book    (any  book,  no   matter   whiehj. 

Taie  one  booTc  (a  stress  is  laid  on  the  idea  of  number,  one  book  and 
not  more). 

A  or  an  is  sometimes  iised  instead  oî  one   : 
A  stitch   (  =  one  stitch)   in  Urne  saves  nine. 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  icorth  two  in  the  bush. 

68.  A  is  used  before  a  consonant,  before  u,  ew,  or  eu  sounded  as  yoo, 

and  before  o^ie  (wun). 

A  book,  a  cart,  a  boy,  a  MU,  a  youth,  a  union,  a  war,  a  useful  thing, 
a  ewe,  a  European,  an  unusual  but  a  unique  thing. 

69.  An  is  used  before  an  open  vowel,  a  silent  h,  an  unaeeented  h   : 

An  apple,  an  eye,  an  hour,  an  uncle,  an  historical  fact. 


When  used  before  abstract  nouns. 

70.     The  indefinite  article  is  used  before  an  abstract  noun,  and  then 
it  means  a  single  act  or  instance,  a  particular  kind. 

Will  you  do  an  old  man  a  kindness? 

A   mortal   dread   seized  him   lest   his  child  shonld  die. 

This  occurs  often    : 

1°  After  the  verb  to  hâve   : 

Everybody  has  a  right  to  lire. 

Noble  deeds  hâve  a  spécial  charm  for  the  young. 

The  French  liave  «  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

2°  After  the  préposition  in   : 

He  was  in  a  very  sullen  mood. 

"A  fig  for  the  silver  rims!"  cried  my  u-ife  in  a  passion.. 

3°  "When  the  noun  is  preceded  b}'  an  adjective   : 

She  prayed  with   a  heavenly  smiJe. 

As  time  went  on,  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  lost  a  certain  sharpness: 
He  had  not  the  least  glimmer  of  a  possible  escape. 
They  surrendered  after  a  short  résistance. 
An  utter  darkness  lay  over  the  sea. 

There  was  a  real  earnestness  about  the  ivork  among  the  students. 
Note.  —  This  rule  cloes  not  ohtain    : 

a)    When    the    adjective    is    an    adjective    of    degree    : 
Munie    has    great    charm    for    ail. 
The    man    behaved    with    consummate    prvdenre. 
The  odd-looking  pcrsonayes  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence. 

b)    ^Yben   the   adjective   is   preceded  by   of    : 

The    child    was    capable    of    wonderful    exaltation    of    soûl. 
A    soldier    of    vjell-tried    ralor. 
A    lake    of    shimmering    silier. 
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4°  "When  the  noun  is  followed  by  a  relative  clause  : 
He  showed  a  courage  ivhich  surprised  everybody. 
,   The  boy  studied  with  a  persévérance  of  which  lie  tvas  not  thought 
to  be  capable. 
I  was  laid  in   bed   by  a   sickness   whi-clt   had   heen    brouglit   oii   by 
excessive  worry. 


When  used  before  words  describing  physical  traits 
and  mental  cliaraeter. 

71.  The  verbs  to  hâve  and  to  be   {of)  are  often  used  in  expressing 

the  f satures  and  mental  character  of  persons  and  animais, 
and  the  forms  of  objects  ;  they  are  followed  by  a  or  an  : 

He  lias  an  aval  face  and  a  well-sliaped  moutli. 

We  had  an  open  sea  horizon  and  a  clear  sky. 

He  tvas  a  vian  of  an  athletic  frame. 

Tou  can  trust  my  horse,  he  is  of  a  very  gentle  temper. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  of  a  curved  shape. 

The  sky  was  of  a  livid  green. 

Bread  is  donc  when  it  is  of  a  fine  brown. 

72.  A  or  an  is  also  used   : 

1°  "When  two  nouns  are  joined  by  of  to  show  that  one  expresses 
profession,  character,  quality   : 

The  young  man  lilced  his  trade  of  a  tinJcer. 

He  spole  in  his  character  of  a  priest,  not  of  a  professor. 

What  a  rascal  of  a  servant! 

They  lived  in  a  nutshell  of  a  house. 

The  humming-bird  is  a  jeicel  of  a  bird. 

2°  "With  the  words  and  expressions  a  little,  much,  nothing,  sonie- 
thing,  somewhat,  anything,  a  kind  of,  a  sort  of  : 

He  had  been  much  of  a  rambler  in  his  day. 

He  was  sometvhat  of  a  plagve  for  them. 

That  pan  would  be  too  much  of  a  cup. 

He  was  little  of  a  professor. 

What  sort  of  a  book  do  y  ou  want? 

A  boy  should  eonsider  what  Mnd  of  a  man  lie  would  be. 

Note.   —   If   the   noun   follo-wing  sort   or   Mnd   dénotes   a   species,    and   not   an   individual 
or   a   single   object,   the   indefinite   article   must  be   omitted    : 
They    took    refuge    on    a    kind    of    platform    or    terrace. 
A   viiicorn   is  a   ki7id   of  rhinocéros. 

73.  The  indefinite  article  is  found  after  icithout,  when  the  following 

noun  is  not  abstract  and  may  be  used  in  the  plural   : 

The  sly  was  without  a  cloud. 
There  is  no  rose  without  a  thnrn. 

The  clear  young  voice  gave  its  responses  without  a  tremor. 
But  wp  say    : 

Without  faith,  without  confidence,  without  hope,  etc. 
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Its  use  bef  ore  nouns  used  as  attributes,  or  standing  in  apposition. 

74.  The  iiidefinite  article  is  used  before   : 

1°  A  noiin   indicating   religion,  nationality,   profession,   trade, 

rank,  uSed  as  an  attribute  : 

He  ivas  a  âevout  Catholic. 
Kiichencr  was  an  Irishmaii. 
Franldin  was  a  i)rinter. 
My  father  was  a  sailor. 

Note.  —  Nouns  of  titles   (or  ranks)    are  not  preceded  by  o  or  an 
a)   Wlien   they    are   merely   mentioned    as    titles    : 
Y  ou   can   call   me   captain. 
Ile    is    stijlcd    marquis. 
He    livra   as    pmpernr   hiit   fv.'o   ycars. 

Compare    : 

He  lived  as  emperor  but  tivo  years. 
He   lived  like   an   emperor. 

b)    When  they  can  not  be  assuraed  by  more  than  one  persou  at  a  time    :. 
Hf   was   elected   président. 
Tliry    namcd    him    gnvernor. 
David,    yet    a    shephcrd    hoy,    was    anointed    Icing    by    a    prophet. 

2°  A  noun  standing  in  apposition  : 

Foch,  a  grcat  French  gênerai,  gave  the  death-blow  to  tlie  German' 

milîtary  pow^r  in  1918. 
" King  Lear",  a  tragedy  by  Slial~espeare. 

Note.    —    The    noun    in    apposition    preceded    by    a    or    an    indicates    a    whole    class ;    i£ 

identity  is  meant,  the  is  used,   and  not  a  or  an    : 
Compare    :    Shakespeare,    an   Eiif/li.<<h    pott .  .  . 

Shakespeare,    the    author    of    "EiiKj    Lear"    .  .  . 

There  are  several  English  poets,  and  Shakespeare  is  one  of  them  ;  Shakespeare 
and  the  author  of  "King  Lear"  are  one  and  the  same  person  (identity  of 
person) . 

When  "a"  or  "an"  has  a  distributive  force. 

75.  A  or  an  is  used  witli  a  distrilnitive  force  before  names  of  time 

or  measure  : 

Twice  a  month    (twiee  in  the  montli). 
Ten  cents  a  pound  (ten  cents  for  a  pound). 
Five  dollars  a  yard   (five  dollars  for  a  yard). 

Note.  —  See  rule  No.  463,  note  2. 

When  placed  between  a  limiting  adjective  and  the  noun. 

76.  The  îndeiinite  article  is  used  : 

1°  After  manjj,  such,   ichat,  half    : 

Thfrc  i.t  mahy  a  sUp  bctuccn  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

l 'd  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  such  a  Roman. 

What  a  pièce  of  worlc  man  is! 

Half  û,  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
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2°  After  adjectives  modified  by  as,  so,  too,  how   :  ï 

So  excellent  a  fruit  would  not  grow  in  England. 
I  landed  as  fine  a  trout  as  I  ever  wi-shed  to  catch. 
He  was  too  powerful  an  enemy  to  he  overcome. 

"A"  used  in  forming  a  kind  of  collective. 

77.  A  is  used  with  few,  great  many,  hundred,  thousand,  to  form 

a  kind  of  collective  noun   : 

A  few  horses  could  not  leap  over  the  ditch. 
A  great  many  stars  twinkled  in  the  sly. 
A  hundred  horses  and  a   thousand  soldiers. 

The  indefinite  article  before  proper  nouns. 

78.  The   indefinite   article   used   with   a   proper   noun   makes   it    a 

common  noun  denoting  one   of  the  class,   or   one  of  a   like 

character   : 

Few  countries  can  hoast  of  a  ,Sh<ilesj)eare. 
A  Daniel  is  corne  to  judr/ment. 

Note.  —  A  proper  noun  can  also  be  used  as  a  common   noun  by  putting  it  in  the  plural 
nural)er    : 
There    are    more    Daniels   than    one. 

Omission  and  répétition  of  the  indefinite  article.    , 

79.  The  indefinite  article  is  sometimes  omitted  with  the  words  ever 

and  7iever  for  the  sake  of  erûphasis  : 

Was  ever  cliild  happicr  than  I? 

Never  frighted  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more  terror 
of  mind  than  I  to  my  cave,"  wrote  Eohinson  Crusoe  in  his  diary. 

80.  The   indefinite   article   is   repeated  before   adjectives   referring 

to  différent  things   : 

A  red  and  a  white  rose  (two  roses). 

A  red  and  white  rose  (one  rose). 

81.  "When,  in  making  a  coniparison,  two  or  more  connected  nouns 

stand  for  the  same  object,  the  indefinite  article  is  used  only 

with  the  first    : 

My    hrother   Icnotcs  i^ainting   and   music,    but   he   is   a    better   painier 

than  musician. 
(fle  is  a  better  painter  than  a  musician  would  mean  two  persons). 

Its  use  in  idiomatic  phrases. 

'82.     Note  the  use  of  a,  an  in  the  following  expressions  : 

At  a  Joss,  to  put  an  end,  to  ta'ke  an  interest,  to  be  in  a  hurry,  to  hâve 
an  occasion,  to  itval-e  a  fire,  —  a  fortune,  —  a  noise,  —  an 
impression,  etc.,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  III.  —  ADJECTIYES. 


SECTION    1.    —    DEFINITION    AND    CLASSIFICATION 

B3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  meaning  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun   : 

Unselfish  boys  hecome  noble  men. 
The  hrst  love  is  a  helpitig  hand. 
It  was  a  sleeping  child    :  a  round,  fair  thing,  with  soft  yellow  rings 

ail  over  its  small  head. 
I  thought  it  wise  to  Write  y  ou  at  once. 

Note.    —    An    adjective    may    relate    to    anything    used    as    a    noun,    such    as    a    phrase, 
a    seittenre,    etc. 

To   induit   the   afflicted   is   impious. 
That   he   should   succeed,   is   hard   to    beliere. 
He   gave   me   an   uncivil    no. 
.L*l«  Se   broupht    (/ut   a    reluctant   "   I   thank  you,   sir." 

54.     The  modification  is  made  in  two  ways  : 

1°  By  describing  or  qualifying  the  person  or  thing  named  by 
the  noun  : 

a)  Good,  bad,  green,  happy,  etc.  (common  adjectives). 

b)  Canadien,  French,  English,  etc.  (proper  adjectives). 

c)  Charming,  renowned,  exalted,  etc.  (participial  adjectives). 

2°  By    defining    or    limitmg    the    noun,    or    denoting    number^ 
quantity   : 

a)  My,  your,  his,  lier,  our,  their,  etc.  (possessive  adjectives). 

b)  T/11.S,  that,  thèse,  those.  (démonstrative  adjectives). 
e)  One,    two,   three,...    first,   second,...         (numéral  adjectives). 

d)  Each,  every,  little,  many,  etc.  (indefinite  adjectives). 

e)  Which....'i  —   What...l  (interrogative  adjectives). 

Place  of  the  adjective. 

B5.  The  adjective  is  generally  placed  before  the  noun  which  it 
modifies   : 

It  was  about  three  o'clocTc  of  a  bitter,  foggy,  frosty  afternoon. 
Israël  Hands  tvas  a  careful,  wily,  old,  experienced  seaman. 
'  There  the  shaggy  yellow  birch  stretches  its  knotted  arms  to  the  blue 

slcy,  and  the  purple  ash  and  the  somber  pine  sway  in  the  autumn 

breeze. 

B6.  "When  adjectives  are  of  unequal  rank  (1),  they  should  not  be 
separated  by  the  comma  and  the  most  distinguishing  should 
be  placed  next  to  the  noun  : 


(1)  Some  adjectives  are  used  before  nouns  to  designate  a  class,  as  in  young  man,  old 
rnan,  tame  éléphant,  mad  dog,  Newfoundland  dog,  etc.;  thèse  adjectives  are  said  to  be 
b/  higher  rank. 
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Two  honest  young  men  were  cliosen.  (not   :  two  young  lionest  men. .  .) 

I  met  a  vénérable  old  man. 

We  saiv  a  large  tame  éléphant  at  the  circus. 

Beautiful    large    red   apples    covered    the   ground. 

I  own  a  handsome  large  Newfoundland  dog. 

Note.    —   This   rule    holds    good    with    the    words   first,    second,    third,    etc.    and    last  ;    the 
first  chapter  of  Book  I  and  the  tirst  ehapter  of  Book  II  are  two  first  chapters; 
but  the  first  and  the  second  chapters  of  Book  I  or  II  are  the  first  two  chapters. 

87.  When  acljectives  are  of  the  same  rank,  they  should  be  separated 

by  the  comma  : 

7  remember  him  a  tall,  strong,  heavy,  and  nut-hrown   man. 
We  went  down  the   long,   leafless,  moonlit  avenue. 

Note.  —  Each  adjective  is  placed  in  the  order  in  whitfti  the  qualities  are  noticed;  for 
instance  we  see  that  a  man  is  tall,  strong,  before  we  notice  his  çomplexion. 
(first    example). 

88.  The  adjective  is  placed  after  tlie  noun    : 

1°  When  it  is  modified  by  words  either  following  it  or  standing 
before  it  : 

A   man  proud  of  his   mer  il. 

A  thing  casy  to  he  donc. 

A  cloth  .wft  to  the  tonrh. 

An  army  fifty  thousand  strong  captured  the  city. 

His  teviper,   never  very  gentle,   had   been   rendered   irritable    by   âge. 

"Every  pine,  and  fir,  and  hemlocTc   (covered  with  snow). 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an   earl.  '  ' 

2°  "When  the  adjective  marks  the  resuit  of  an  action   : 

He  had  the   windoxo  opeii.  j 

He  mode  the  door  wuie.  Ifc 

The  mxin  dyed  his  hair  blacl'.  li 

"AU  our  doors  stand  open  to  you." 
Fear   makes    the    wolf    bigger. 

Compare    : 

He  dyed   the   cloth   red.    (The   cloth   when   dyed   was   red.) 
He  dyed  the  red  cloth.    (The  man  took  the  red  eloth  and  dyed  it  in 
some  color.) 

3°  When  the  adjective  is  connected  with  a  pronoun   : 

Something  sicect,   nothing   dangerous,   etc. 

I  thoughi  it  prudent  to  lie  still.  I 

4°  When  the  adjective  is  used  as  an  attrihute  after  the  verbs 
to  he,  hecome,  grow,  seem,  etc. 

God  is   merciful. 
The  farmer  greiv  rich. 
The  boy  seemed  honest. 
The  rose  smells  sweet. 
Velvet  feels  smooth. 

Note  1.  —  Th&  verb  to  be  is  understood  in  such  phrases  as  the  following    : 

Oiie    man    walks    through    the    world    with    his    eyes.  .  .     open,    and    another 
with    them  .  .  .     shiit 
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îîote   2.  — -  The   attribute,   when   used  ^vitll   emphasis.    is  placed  first   in  the   sentence    : 
Mercifxil    is    God! 
Rich    did    the    f armer   grow! 
,  Riyht    my    conduct    neemed    to    me. 

;         5°  In  certain  phrases  of  French  origiu,  and  others   : 
1  The  Heir  apparent;  the  Heir  presumptive ;  the   Queen  régnant;  thé 

Princess    Eoyal;    a    court-martial;    letters    patent;    the    Governor- 
general;  from  time  immémorial;  a  Tcnight-errant ;  etc.,  etc. 

89.  The  adjective  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  the  noun  : 

1°  When  several  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun    : 

The  iceary  and  footsore  soldiers  struggled  on. 
(  The  soldiers,  weary  and  footsore,  struggled  on. 

Sobs,  heavy,  hoarse,  and  loud,  shook  the  chair  on  ichich   JJncle  Tom 

icas  sitting. 
His  voice,  deep,  sonorous  and  impressive,  vioved  me. 

2°  For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  especially  in  poetry   : 
I  love  you  so,  moth.er  dear. 

"The  snow.  .  . 

Ead  bcen   heaping  field  and  highuay 

With   a  silence  deep  and   ichite." 
"Jésus    (is)    on  His  Mother's   breast 
In  the  stable  cold." 
Note   1.   — ^  Sometimes   adjectives   are  ixlaced,   some  before    and   some   after   the   noun    : 

A   dark   prince  and   infinitehj   sttspicioxts. 
Note  2.  —  Place  adjectives  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  they  are  intended  to 
modify    : 
A  dish  of  fried  bacon   (not  —  a  fried  dish  of  bacon). 

90.  The  words  asleep,  awake,  alive,  akin,  ashamed,  astray,  aware, 

alike,  afloat,  afire,  etc.,  are  not  properly  adjectives  but  ad- 
verbial phrases  composed  of  the  préposition  a,  meaning  on,  and 
another  word  ;  they  are  placed  after  the  noun   : 

The   boy   fast   asleep   did   not   notice   cnir   departure.    (asleep    =   on 

sleep.) 
The  tide  in  and  the  boats  afloat  icere  a  nice  sight. 
The  sea  icas  alive  ivith  fîshes. 

The  following  are.  also  placed  after  the  noun    :  afraid,  alone, 
else,  preseiit,  absent,  alert,  etc.   :  > 

The   boys  présent  gnt  a   rcicard. 

Adjectives  used  substantively. 

91.  "When  an  adjective  does  not  refer  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  it  is 

used  as  a  noun   :  .. 

A  noble  =  a  nobleman. 

The  just,  the  brave  =  jitst  m-en,   brave  men.   " 

The   true   ==   truth. 

Note.  —  Adjectives  used   as   nbtins  hâve   no  variations  to  mark  Tii/rnSer  and  case   unless 
they   hâve  become  complète  nouns;»in  this  case  they   dénote  indifiduafe. 
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The    brave   are   admired.    (The    brave   dénotes    a   class). 

The  youny   brareu  cnught  v.p  their  arma.    (The   braves  dénotes  individuals). 

The   nobles    :=    noblemen. 

Secrets    =    secret    things. 

"Mother,   may   vie   go    ovt?   —   Tes,   my   dears,   y  ou   may. 

92.     Adjectives  are  used  as  nouns  to  dénote   : 

1°  Persons  possessing  a  quality,  or  a  certain  charaeteristic  : 

The  ilind  are  tinhappy. 

The  young  should  respect  ihe  aged.  '. 

A   tvord  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  ' 

The  absent  are  always  at  fault.  '1 

To  favor  the  wk-led  is  to  injure  the  good. 

2°  Languages   : 

Ee  spealcs  Enolish  fluently. 

French  is  not  so  easy  to  Jearn  as  English. 

Latin  and  GreeTc  are  dead  languages. 

3°  Nationality  : 

The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  belong  to  the  same  race. 
The  French,   English,   and  Americans   took  a   prominent   part   in   the 
Great   War. 

4°  An  abstract  idea  : 

The  good  =  that  quality  u'hich  is  good,  or  goodness  in  gênerai. 
The  beautiful  =  that  quality  ivhich  is  beautiful,  or  beauty  in  gênerai. 
The  poets  see  the  beautiful  in  every  thing. 

Note   1.  —   Sometimes   the   adjectives   are   used   in   the   superlative    : 

JJe    fell    in    the    thickest. 

He   has   pot    over   the    wnrst    oi   his   illness. 

The    marlcet    was   at    its    busiest. 

The   tide   was  at   its   Inwest. 

I   did   my   best.   —    The   players   were    at    their   best. 
Note  2.  —  In  proverhs  and  verses,  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as  nouns  without  being 

preceded   by   an    article    : 

Slow    and    steady    vjins    the    race. 

Good    anrf    quirkly    seldnm     meet. 

Fair   is    foui,    and    fniil   is   fair.    —    Shakespeare. 

From   grave    to   yay,   frnm    livcly   to   severe.   —   Pope. 

5°  A  particular  part  of  a  thing   : 

The  thick   (=  the  thickest  part)   of  the  forest. 
The  white   (=  the  white  part)   of  the  eye. 
The  wilds   (^  the  wild  parts)    of  a  country. 
The   small    (=   the   small  part)    of  the   bacl'. 

The  dead  of  the  night,  —  of  winter  =  the  most  quiet  or  deathlike 
time. 

6°  Colors   : 

Red  is  the  color  I  prefer. 
The  Mediterranean  is  a  bewildering  blue. 

On    the   icalls   there   icere   some   common    colored  pictures    :    Abraham 
in   red   going   to   sacrifice   Isaac   in    blue,   and   Daniel   in   yellow 
cast  into  a  den   of  green  lions. 
Note.  —  Thèse  adjectives  are  u.sed  in  the  plural  to  mean  différent  shades    : 
This    artist    has    a    secret    fvr    obtaining    reds    so    hriaht. 
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Some  adjectives  are  used  as  nouns  in  the  singular  only,  some 
in  the  plural  and  others  in  both   : 

1°  Singular   :  Our  ail;  our  best;  our  worst;  the  future;  etc. 

2°  Plural     :     Movables;    eatables;    drinkables ;    valuables;    goods; 

necessaries;  greens;  siveets  and  bitters;  our  betters;   the  ancients 

and  modems;  etc. 
3°  Singular  and  plural    :   A  secret,  secrets.  A  savage,  savages.  A 

liqui-d,  liquids.  A  solid,  solids.  My  elder,  our  elders.  A  native,  natives. 

A   mortal,  mortals.  A   criminal,  criminals.  Etc. 

There  are  certain  phrases  in  which  adjectives  go  in  pairs,  some 
noun  being  understood   : 

Through  thick  and  thin  =  when  it  is  difficult  or  easy. 
From  bad  to  worse  =  from  a  bad  state  to  a  worse  one. 
From  first  to  last  =   from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  long  and  the  short  =  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter. 
In  black  and  white  =  written  in  black  ink  on  white  paper, 
Right  and  left.  "  He  looked   (on  the)   right    (side)    and    (the)    left." 
Blaclc  and  Mue.   "He  beat   them  black  and  blue"    (so   as  to  leave 
black  and  blue   marks   on  the  skin). 


Adjectives  used  instead  of  adverbs. 

5.     An  adjeetive  qualifjàng  the  subject  of  a  verb  can  be  substituted 
for  an  adverb  modifying  a  verb   : 

1°  The  adjeetive  describes  the  state  of  the  agent   : 

The  rich  yming  man  w-ent  away  sad    (that  is,  he  was  sad  when  he 

went   away). 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed.  —  Campbell. 
Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood.  —  Mrs.  Hemans. 
They  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow.  —  Thomson. 

Compare    : 

The   boy  looked  sad,    (by   his  looks  we   saw  the  state  he  was  in). 
The  boy  looked  sadl)/  at   his  broken  pitcher    (the  raanner  of  looking  is  more 
marked,   sad   could   not   be  used). 

2°  The  adjeetive  describes  the  effect  of  the  action. 

The   moon   shines   bright    (the   moon  shines   in   such  a  way   that   it 

appears   bright). 
They  heaped  the  apples  high  in  the  corner. 

3°  The  adjeetive  describes  the  manner  of  doing  the  action  : 
They  praised  him  soft  and  low,  —  Tennyson. 

(Their  Avay  of  praising  him  was  soft  and  low.) 
The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild.  —  Lonûfellow. 

(The  kind  of  whisper  was  low  and  mild.) 

Note  1.  —  In  proee,   only  adjectives  of  one  syllable  can  be  so  used; 
The   moon   shines    brilliantly        (not  brilliant). 
He    answered    politely  (not   polite). 

Note   2.   —   In   verses   and   proverbs,    an   adjeetive   and   an   adverb    are   sometimes   joined 
by    and    : 
Very   carefully   and    slow.   —   Tennvson. 
6ood  and  quiekly  seldom  meet. 
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SECTION   2.    —  COMPARISON. 

96.  Comparison  is  tlic  variation  of  the  adjectives  to  show  degrees  of 

(lualily. 

97.  There    are    three    denrées    of    comparison     :    the    positive,    the 

comparative,  and  the  superlative. 

98.  The  positive  is  the  ordinarj-  form  of  the  adjective;  it  dénotes 

the  simple  quality   : 

God  is  good. 

L'oses  are   beautiful. 

99.  The  comparative  deiiotos  that  two  objects  hâve  been  compared 

as  to  sonio  (|uality,  and  that  one  of  them  possesses  more  of 
the  quality  than  the  other   : 

Paul  is  taller  tlian  Tom.  (two  individuals  are  comparée!.) 

Roses  are  more  beautiful  than  pinks.        (two  classes  are  compared.) 
TJiis  hoy  is  cleverer  than  that.  (He  is   too  élever  to   do  that.) 

100.  The  superlative  dénotes  that  more  than  two  objects  hâve  been 

compared  as  to  some  quality  and  that  one  or  more  of  them 
possess  the  quality  to  the  greatest  degree   : 

Paul  is  the  tallest  hoy  in  the  class. 

Paul,  Tom,  and  John  are  the  tallest  hoys  in  the  clnss. 

Note.    —   The   same   thinç    can   be    expressed    by    the    comparative    degree    followed   by    ail 
others,   or   ail   the   othem,   any    other    : 

Paul  is   taller   than   any   other   boy  in   his   class. 

Comparison  indicated  by  inflections. 

101.  The   comparative   in   adjectives  of  one  syllable   is   formed  by 

adding  er;  and  the  superlative,  by  adding  est   : 

S  mail  smaller                                   i>:iwllest 

Strong  ^  stronger                                 strongest 

Great  '  greater                                 greatest 

102.  Spécial  rules  for  spelling   : 

1°  Adjectives  ending  in  silent  e  take  onlj-  r  and  st   : 

Large,  larger,  largest. 
Brave,    braver,   hravest. 

2°  Adjectives  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  y 
into  i  before  adding  er  or  est   :  ' 

Dry,  drier,  driest. 

Happy,   happier,   happiest.  •      î' 

"  An   exception    :    Shy,   shyer,    shyesl.  - 

Note.  —  If  the  y  is  preceded  br  a  vowel,'  it  is  not  changed  .:,--  •■>   •■   ■~' 
Gay,    gaycr,    gaijcst.  '  ■  '    \  j"  '   H-y    -  •■-    .■  ■•'»: 

Coy,    coyer.    coyest. 
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3°  A  final  consonant  after  a  short  vowei  is  doubled  before  er 
and  est   : 

Bed,  redder,  reddest. 
Hot,  liotter,  hottest. 
Wet,  wetter,  wettest. 

Comparison  indicated  by  préfixes. 

103.  Adjectives  of  two  or  more  syllables  prefix  more  for  the  compar- 
ative, and  lïiost  for  the  superlative   : 

Gold  is  mo;re  precions  than  silver. 

Of  ail  the  flowers  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful. 

104.  Ajectives  of  two  syllables  may  be  compared  by  using  the  end- 
ings  er,  est,  or  the  adverbs  more,  most.  It  is  the  sensé  of  sound 
that  must  guide  in  deciding  which  form  to  use.  For  instance, 
more    earnesi,   most    earnest    is   a   préférable   form,   because 

earnesier,  earnestest,  are  awkward  words  to  pronounce  and 
t)  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

The  following  adjectives  of  two  syllables  are  oftener  compared 
by  the  addition  of  er  and  est  : 

Pretty  ■]wUte  genteel  ahle 

liappy  merry  élever  -  noble 

holy  lively  tender    ,  ■    liandsome 

lazy  lovely  coin  mon  severe,  etc. 

Note.  —  Some  adjectives  of  one  syllable  as  free,  fond,  rare,  brave,  etc.  are  also  compared 
by  using  more   and  most;   this  form   is  more  emphatic  than  the  other  because 
less    frequently    used     : 
You   can   not   sec   a   man    more   brave   than   he. 

Irregular  fonns  of  comparison. 

105.  Several  common  adjectives  hâve  irregular  forms  of  compar- 
ison : 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative 

Good 

better 

best 

Bad,  m,  evil 

worse 

worst 

Little 

less 

least 

Old 

older,  elder 

oldest,  eldest 

Much,   niany 

more 

most 

Late 

later,  lattei*. 

-latest,  last 

Hind 

hinder 

hindmost. 

Note  1.  —  Elder,  eldest  are   now  chiefly  used  in  designing  the  older  or  oldest  of  two  or 
more   persons    : 

Philip   and  Paul   are    brothers,   Paul  is   the   elder. 
My    eldest    son    enlisted    for    the    Great    War. 

Tîote  2.  — \îlfost  is  also  used'  ih  the  sensé  of 

■  a)    i-ery,    highlv,    ixceedinylii,    before    an    adjeotP.'e     :     •■.'-■ 
His   conduct   was   most   ridiculous. 
b)    the   greater   -tinmber    of,   before    a    noun    : 

Most  men   look   after   riches.  •        .      -        -    - 

Most  nouns   take   s  for   the   plural. 
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Note  3.  —  Of  is  to  be  used  after  most  if  the  noun  is  preceded  by  a  limiting  adjective. 
Most   oi  our   VJords  are   not  simple,   but   either   compounds   or   deriiatives. 

Note  4.  —  Later,  latent,  refer  to  time    : 

Later   on,   he   gare   me   the   latest   news. 
Latter,   la^t,   refer   to  order  of   succession    : 

Arthur    and    Charles    are    cousin»;    the    former    is    a    good    pupil,    the    latter 
is   lazi)   and   alwatis   the   la^it   in    his   grade. 

106.  There  are  eight  words  which  are  adverbs  in  the  positive,  but 

adjectives  in  the  comparative  and  superlative   : 

Far  farther  farthest 

Fore  former  first 

Forth  further  furthest 

In  inner  innermost,  inmost 

Nigh  nigher  nighest,  next 

Out  outer,  utter  uttermost,  utmost 

Beneath  nether  nethermost 

Up  upper  uppermost 

Top    (noun)  —  topmost 

Note.    —    Farther,   further,    and    next    are    also    used    as    adverbs. 

Comparison  showing  inferiority,  equality. 

107.  The   comparative   and   superlative   of  inferiority   are   marked 

by  means  of  less  and  least  placed  before  the  adjective  : 
The  pupils  were  less  attentive  in  class  to-day. 
The  first  chapter  of  a   boak  is  the  least  interesting". 

Note.   —  It  is  préférable  to  use  not  so   instead  of  less  before   short   adjectives    : 
The    river   is    not    so    deep    as    I    thought. 

108.  To  show  equality  we  u.se   : 

1°   ...  as. . .  as.  .  .  when  equality  is  affirmed  : 
7  am  as  tall  as  you. 

2°  not  so. .  .  as.  .  .  when  equality  is  denied  : 
Tom  is  not  so  tall  as  his  brother. 

3°  not  as...  as...?  when  equality  is  affirmed  with  greater 
force;  this  is  done  by  using  the  interrogative  and  négative 
form  : 

7s  not  Tom  as  tall  as  his  brother? 
Is  not  the  earth  as  round  as  a  bail? 

Latin  comparatives. 

109.  Some  adjectives  in  or  are  Latin  comparatives  ;  they  are  followed 

by  to  instead  of  than   :  superior  to,  inferior  to,  anterior  to, 
prior  to,  posterior  to,  senior  to  : 
His  worTc  is  superior  to  yours. 
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Miscellaneous. 

110.  Some  important  remarks    : 

1°  Sometimes  the  comparative  is  used,  instead  of  the  positive 
(as  in  French). 

The   higher  forms,   the   lower  forms.    (Les   hautes   classes,   les   basses 

classes.) 
The  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  uall.    (Le  haut   ou  le  bas  dtf  mur.) 
Upper   Canada,   Loiver   Canada.    (Le    Haut-Canada,    le    Bas-Canada.) 
The  best  part  of  the  year.   (L^ne  grande  partie  de  l'année.) 
Footsteps  were  heard  heticeen  the  outer  door  and  the  inner  one. 
The  stove  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 
During  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  valley   is  barren. 

2°  No,  instead  of  not,  is  used  before  the  comparative   : 

This  tree  is  no  taller  than  that  one. 

Many  boys  ivho  are  no  aider  than  you  earn  their  daily  bread. 

3°  After  the  superlative,  in  is  used  and  not  of  : 

a)  Before  names  of  places  : 
Montréal  is  the  largest  city  in  Canada. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  icorld. 
Thèse  are  the  largest  classes  in  the  school. 

b)  Before  collective  uouns  : 
The  best  man  in  the  régiment. 
The  finest  house  in  our  street. 

The  most  advanced  pupils  in  our  grade. 
This  tree  is  the  largest  in  the  forest. 

4°  "When  two  or  more  adjectives  in  the  comparative  refer  to 
the  same  noun,  the  comparatives  expressed  in  one  word  must 
be  placed  first   : 

A  gayer  and  more  diligent  boy  could  not  be  found. 
There  is   no  better   or  more  savory  fruit  than   a  pear. 

5°  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  must  not  be  used  : 

Baseball  is  a  quieter  game  than  football.       (not  more  quieter.) 
His  case  is  ■worse  than  he  thinlcs.  (not  worser.) 

Note     1.    —    More    or    less    svperior,     or     inferior,     etc'.     are     double     comparatives.     (See 

Xo.    108.    page    28.) 
Note   2.   —  Lesser,   though   a   double  comparative,   is   used   in   some   expressions    : 

The   lesser   talents.   Lesser   Asia    (  =    l'Asie   Mineure).   Lesser   Bear    (  =    la 
Petite    Ourse). 

111.  "When  two  adjectives,  or  adverbs,  axe  contrasted  by  means  of 

than,  more,  and  not  er,  is  used  to  form  the  comparative  : 

Such  indulgence  is  more  Jcind  than  wise. 
This  plan  is  more  élever  than  honcst. 

Note.   —  The  adverb  rather  is  often  used   with  the  first  adjective,   or   adverb  : 

Snch    indulnence    >s     | '■""'<' i"   *"'"rf   ''î""    "'*''• 
Aucn   tnatiiaence    >s     j^^^.^^  rat/ier  than   wise. 

La  Classe  ex  anglais.  Cours  St:p.  2 
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112.  Some  adjeetives  can  iiot  be  compared  ;  the}^  are  such  as  express  : 

1°  Nationality    :    Canadian,  Frencli,  American,  etc. 

2°  Shâpe    :   Square,  round,  ohlong,  four-footed,  etc. 

3°  Time    :  Daily,  weekly,  monthly,  annual,  etc. 

4°  Place    :   Laurentian,  insular,  maritime,  etc. 

5°   Qualities  in  a  less  degree    :   Blaclish,  ivliitisli,  reddish,  etc. 

6°  Qualities    in    the    highest    degree     :    Divine,    perfect,    infuite, 

exact,  universal,  eternal,  perpétuai,  dead,   mortal,  single,  matchless, 

unique,  etc. 

113.  An  adjective-phrase  ma}'  sometimes  be  compared  by  meaiis  of 

more  and  most  : 

He  never  iras  more  out  of  liumor.        (=  more  vexed.) 
/  houghi   ilu    most   up-to-datc   hooks.      (^   inost  récent.) 

SECTION   3.   —  PARTICULAR  REMARKS. 

114.  One  (or  ones)  is  used  after  an  adjective  to  avoid  the  répétition 

of  the  noun   : 
You  hâve  a  red  liorse,  I  hâve  a  whitc  one. 

Note     —   Sometimes  the   adjective   stands   alonp. 

A    littlt-    fiah    icill    yrciu-, 

If    God    be   pleased,    a   yreat. 

115.  So  is  used  to  avoid  the  répétition  of  the  adjective   : 

You  are  lazy  and  your  brother  is  so  too. 

My    false    hrother,    for    so    indeed    he    proved,    sent    me    out    of    the 

Idngdom. 
Many  towns  hâve   been  flourishing  and  are  so   no   longer. 
Note.  —  See   also  No.    188.    1°. 

116.  So  is  not  u.sed  to  avoid  the  répétition  of  the  attribute,  especially 

in  answers   : 

Are  you  sid?  —  Y  es,  I  am. 
You  are  ivell,  but  I  am  not. 

SECTION  4.  —  COMPOUND  ADJECTIVES 

117.  Compound  adjeetives  are  usnally  composed  of  two  parts;  the 

second  part    (an  adjective,  a  participle,  or  a  noun  with  a 
participial   ending),   gives   the   gênerai   meaning,   which   the 
first    part,    (usually   a   noun,    an   adjective,    or   an   adverb)    | 
modifies  or  complète   : 

SJcy-blue   (=  as  blue  as  the  sky). 

Eagle-eyed   (=  having  the  keen  eye  of  an  eagle). 

118.  A  compound  adjective  may  be  composed  of   : 
1°  An  adjective  preceded  by   : 

a)   a    noun     :    sky-blue,    blood-red,    foot-sore,    air-tight,    water-proof, 
freproof,   rain   proof,  sea-sick,  purse-proud,  ice-cold,  etc. 
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b)   an   adjeetive    :    pale-hlue,   red-hot,    bJue-green,  greenUh-white,    etc. 
e)   an  adverb   :   doicnriglit,  uprighi. 

2°  A  parficipîe  preceded  b}'   : 

a)  a  noun  :  tcorm-eaten,  tempest-tossed,  moss-grown,  ivy-clad,  iron- 
clad,  silver-shod,  hen-pecked,  forest-horn,  iceatJier-beaten,  panic- 
stricken,  homemade,  homespvn,  etc.;  heart-rending,  heart-breaking, 
home-keeping,   truth-telUng,  sea-faring,   etc. 

b)  an  adjeetive   :   high-born,  neiv-Jaid,  slow-moving,  easy-going,  etc. 

c)  an  adverb  :  everlasfing,  well-bred,  far-fetched,  outtvardbound, 
thorough-bred,   vnderdone,  overdone,  outspoken,   so-caUed,   etc. 

3°  A  noun  with  a  participial  ending  preceded  by  : 

a)  a  noun    :   eagle-eyed,  lion-hearted,  hare-brained,  hook-nosed,  etc. 

b)  an  adjeetive  :  left-handed,  bare-footed,  bare-lieaded,  red-nosed, 
middleaged,    four-sided,   good-natured,    etc. 


Note.     —     Other     compounds     not     classified     hère     :     self-made,     t^eer-lanâ,     vnderhand, 


L19.     Sometimes  the  compound  is  a  phrase   vV-sy 


rjrov:n-\ip,    serond-hand,    second-class,    etc.  »>*''    f~  i-ï  -m  i 

An  out-of-the-wny  place.  A  happy-go-lricki^)boj: 

A  let-me-aloiie  look.  A   take-it-hasy.feUow. 

A  what-is-Hs-namc  lake.  A  foUaic-fJp^-ruJè'  gho^t. 

A  good-for-notJiing  lad.  An  out-and-n^  ]\o.    -r^^g^' 

SECTION  5.  —  ADJECTIVES  OF   DIMENSIONS. 

120.  Adjectives  of  dimensions  are  placed  after  their  modifiers  : 

Four  feet   long.  Fifteen  yards  viride. 

Tweniy  fcet  long.  Two   mUes  deep. 

Ten    inchcs  wide.  Three  inches  and  a  half  thick. 

121.  Adjectives  of  dimensions  and  their  modifiers  are  placed  after 

the  noun  to  which  they  refer    : 

A  garden  fifty  feet  wide. 
A  pJank  two  inches  thick. 
A   baby  two  years  old. 

L22.     The   modifiers  may   be   turned   to   a   compound   adjeetive,   in 
which  the  noun  is  singular  in  form  : 

A   twenty-foot  ladder  =  a  ladder  twcnty  fcet  long. 

A  four-foot  rule  =  a  rule  four  feet  long. 

A   two-inch  screw  =  a  screw  two  inches  long. 

A  three-pound  loaf  =  a  loaf  weighing  three  pounds. 

A  fivedoJIar  bunkiiote  =  a  banknote  of  five  dollars. 

A   two-story  house  =  a  house  having  two  stories. 

A  two-cent  stamp  =  a  stamp   of  two  cents. 

A  ten-year  guarantee  =  a  guarantee  good  for  ten  years. 

Note.   — -  Thèse  rules  apply   also   to   the   adjeetive   old    : 

A.   child   tivo   iicars   old    =■    a   two-ycar   old   child. 
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SECTION  6.  —  NOTJNS  ITSED  AS  ADJECTIVES. 

123.  A  noun  may  be  used  to  modify  or  complète  the  meaning  of  an 

adjective    : 

Knavery  and   ftattery  are  blood  relations. 

Are  a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut-horse  the  saine  tliing? 

124.  The  noun  used  as  an  adjective  may  express  : 

1°  The  material   : 

A  gold  watcli,  a  stone  house,  a  steel  bar,  etc. 

2°  The  use   : 

A  coffee-i)ot,  a  copy-book,  a  water-pipe,  a  steam-boiïer,  a  bed-room,  etc. 

3°  The  species  or  kind  : 

An  apple-tree,  a  steam-engine,  a  race-horse,  etc. 

4°  The  place   : 

A  street  door,  the  city-hall,  a  parlor  set,  etc. 

5°  The  tinie   : 

A  morning  train,  Sunday  clothes,  an  evening  class,  etc. 

6°  The  value,  dimensions   : 

A  five-cent  stamp.    (See  exaiiiples,  X°   122.) 

SECTION    7.    —    OBJECTS    AND    MODIFIEES    OF    ADJECTIVES. 


125.     Some  adjectives  hâve  objects  to  whieh  they  are  joined  with 
the  help  of  a  préposition. 


126.     Préposition  to,  meaning   : 
Purpose 


Tendency 

Conducive  to 
faithful  to 
kind  to 
liable   to 
prone  to 
subject  to 


advantageous   to 
attentive   to 


Adaptation 

adjacent  to 
agreeable  to 
conformable   to 
consonant  to 
natural  to 
convenient  to 


Opposition 

contrary  to 
adverse  to 
injurions  to 
foreign  to 
indiffèrent  to 
prejudicial  to 


127.     Préposition  of,  meaning 
Cause 


Origin 

Afraid  of 
ashamed  of 
conscious  of 
proud  of 
guilty  of 


aware  of 
capable  of 
désirons  of 
fond   of 
glad  of 


Possession 

full  of 
sure  of 
tenacious  of 
worthy    of 


Privation 

destitute   of 
.devoid  of 
void  of 


Notice  the  use  of   the  préposition   of  in   such  sentences   as   the  foUowing    : 

/(  vjos  kind  of  you  to  hcl]j  me  so.   (It  was  a  kind  act  of  y  ou  to  help  me  se.) 

Very    sweet    and    angelic    of    yon! 

He  is  slow  of  study.  ready  of  tangue,  swift  of  foot,  etc. 
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128.     Préposition  from,  meaning  séparation. 

Absent   from  alien  from  distant  from 

exempt  from 


différent  from 


free    from 
distinct  from 


remote   from 


129. 


Préposition  for,  meaning   : 

Cause 

Eminent  for  noted   for 

conspicuoiis   for  thankful  for 

grateful   for  angry   for 
sorry    for 

130.     Préposition  with,  meaning 


End  or  pur  pose 

ready  for 
ripe  for 
anxious  for 


Cause 

Frantic  with 
replète  with 
elate    with 
big  with 


Aareement 


consistent   with 
content    Avith 
faniiliar  Avith 
compatible    with 


conversant  with 
parallel  with 
eonsonant   with 
flush  with 


131. 


Préposition  in,  meaning  state  or  manner 

Déficient   in  poor  in  steady  in 

expert  in  rich  in  zealous  in 

eager  in  slow  in  read  in 


seeure  from 
safe    from 


Aptitude 

fit  for 
good  for 


Opposition 

angry  with   (1  ) 
displeased    with 


instrumental  in 
sanguine  in 


132.     Préposition  at,  meaning  direction,  occupation 


Eeady  at 
angry  at    (2) 


impatient   at 
uneasy  at 


quick  at 
happy  at 


sick   at 
surprised  at 


133.  Préposition  on,  meaning  application,  conséquence  : 

Intent    on  incumbent  on  conséquent    on 

dépendent  on 

134.  Sometimes  a  modifier  is  placée!  before  the  adjective  to  mark 

a  degree  of  the  qualitv  ;  this  modifier  may  be  : 

1°  An  adverb   : 

He  has  donc  for  once  a  very  foolish  thing. 

My  dog  is  certainly  mad. 

Deeds  are  far  greater  than  words. 

Note.  —  Sometimes  the  adverb  is  placed  after  the  adjective    : 
He   was   wet    througk. 
The    man    was   shot    throvgh. 

2°  A  noun  : 

Before  the  cottage  stood  an   elm   générations   old. 

In  the  deeper  places,  the  grass  was  growing   shoulder  high. 

This  silk  is  several  sliades  too  light. 

He  was  stone  dead. 

This  loaf  is  one  pound  too  heavy. 


(1)  Angry   with   some   one   for   something    :    At   this   the   old   cobbler   hecame 
very  angry  with  his  wife  for  wasting  one  of  their  predous  wishes. 

(2)  Angry  at  something. 


I 
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Water  lif/hj,  air  iight.  smoke  tight. 
Ml/  scratch'ivas  only  skin  deep. 
Knee  deep;  breast  high. 

3°  Au  adjective  or  a  participle   : 
Tlie  sca  icas  deep   hlue. 
The  man  was  dead  drunl\ 

4^  A  pronoun   : 

IVhat  a  hig  tree!  I  did  not  think  it   icas  that  hig. 
I   tcant  only  four  hoys,  you  arc  one  ioo   niany. 

5°  A  phrase  : 

The  soldiers  marched  in  files  six  men  deep. 
Note.  —  For  more  examples,   see  No.   122. 


Particular  remarks. 

135.  After  a   comparative,   than   is   used  before   the  second   object 

compared   : 
Pmd  is  more  tired  than  John.  (Two  persons  are  compared). 

Paul   is  more   tired  than  John    thinks.    ("How   tired   Paul   is,  "   and 

"how  tirçd  John  thinks  him  to  be"  are  comparod.) 
Tom  would  not  steal  one  cent,  he  is  more  honest  than  that. 

136.  To  use  the  right  forni  of  the  pronoun  after  than,  the  verb 

understood  after  it  miist  be  replaced  mentally    : 

Philip  liJces  his  pet  dog  more  than  me.  (more  than  he  likes  me.) 
Philip  likes  apples  more  than  I.  (more  than  I  like  them.) 

137.  The  comparative  may  be  aceompanied  bj'  words  to  tell  in  what 

degree  the  first  object  compared  surpasses  the  other  ;  this 
complément  is  either  placed  before  the  adjective,  or  after  it 
with  the  préposition  by   : 

/  am  t"wo  years  oldcr  titan  you. 

I  a  m   oldcr  than  you  by  two  years. 

Paul  is  three  inches  taller  than  his  brother. 

Paul  is  taller  than  his  brother  by  three  inches. 

The  sun  is  far   (or  much)   brigliter  than  the  moon. 

The  sun  is  brighter  than   the   moon  by  far.    (not  by   much.) 

Life  is  so  much  more  important  tJuin   riches! 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  be  that  much  poorer. 

138.  To  express  that  a  quality  becomes  successively  more  and  more, 

or  less  and  less,  marked,  the  comparative  is  repeated  : 
The  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  to  our  view. 
Advancing   into   the   river,   rvc  foiind   the   water   deeper   and   deeper. 
The  bidl  became  more  and  more  furious. 
The  moon  shonc  less  and  less  brilliantUi. 
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139.    To  slio"^  tliat  a  cfiiality  becomes  more  or  less  marked  in  the 
same  degree  as  another,  we  use  two  comparatives  modified 
liy  tlie  adverlD  of  degree  the    : 
The   riclier  a  man    is,  the    more  gcnerous   lie   ouglit  to   he. 
The  riclier  he  is,  the  prouâer  he  is. 

The  more  we  peeled,  the   more  peel  there  seemed  to  he  Jeft  on. 
The  less  money  y  ou  hâve,  the  less  care. 
The   more,  tlie  merrier.  (the  verb  is  understood.) 

The  higher  tve  ascend  the  mount  of  Jcnowledge,  the  broader  becomes 
oiir  vieiv  of  the  vast  fields  of  science  that  still  remain  uncultivated 
hy  us. 

"Note  1.  —  The  adverb   of  degree   the  means    :    hii  that,   by  how  mitch,  on   that  account    : 
The    rifher   he    is,    the   prouder    he    ia.       (By    how   much   he    is    richer,    by    so 

much    he    is    prouder.) 
Be    'jot    the    first    prize,    bvt    he    v:as    not    the    prottder.       (...,    he    was    not 

prouder    on   that    account.) 
"Note   2.   —   The   means   on   that   account   in   such   sentences    as   the   following,    and    as    or 
'because  may  introduce  the   clause   expressing  the   cause    : 
/    was    the    more    surprised    at    seeirtg    hiyit,    as    (or    because)     /    thouyht    he 

tvas   airaij. 
Yery    often    a    boij    makes    ail    the    better    haste    in    his    work,    because     (or 

as)    he   chcats   hiiiiself   into    tjtinking   it   play. 
See    the    homes    stretch    their    shoulders    up    the    slope    towards    the    bridge, 

v:ith   ail  the   mvre   energy   because   they   are   so   near   home. 
His   misfortunes   were    the    sadder    to    him.    because    they    damaged    his    son's 

chances  in   life. 


SECTION   8. 


NUMERAL   ADJECTIVES. 


140.  Tlie  eliief  classes  of  mimerais  are  cardinals  and  ordinals. 

141.  Cardinal  numéral  adjectives  answer  the  question   how   many? 

tliev  are  used  in  counting. 

142.  Ordinal  numéral  adjectives  dénote  the  position  or  order  of  a 

person  or  thing  in  a  séries. 

143. 


Cardinals 

Ordinals 

Cardinals 

Ordinals 

1  One. 

Ist 

First. 

18 

Eighteen. 

18th  Eighteenth. 

•2  Two. 

2nd 

Ser-ond. 

19 

Xiueteen. 

19th  Xineteeiith. 

3  Three. 

3rd 

Third. 

20 

Twenty. 

20tli  Twentieth. 

4  Four. 

4tli 

Fouith. 

21 

Twenty-one. 

2  Ist    Twenty-first. 

5  Five. 

5th 

Fifth. 

22 

Tweuty-two. 

22nd  Twenty-second 

6  Six. 

6th 

SLxth. 

23 

Twcntj-three. 

23rd  Twenty- third. 

7  Seven. 

7th 

Seventh. 

24 

Twenty-four. 

24th  Twenty-fourth. 

■8  Eight. 

8th 

Eighth. 

2.5 

Twenty-five. 

2.5th  TwentV-fifth. 

9  Xine. 

9th 

Xinth. 

26 

Ta\  eiity-six. 

26th  Twenty-sixth. 

10  Ten. 

inth 

Tenth. 

30 

Thirty. 

30th  Thirtièth. 

11  Eleven. 

nth 

Elèvent  11. 

31 

Thirty-onc. 

3 Ist    Thirty-first. 

12  Twelve. 

12th 

Tweifth. 

40 

Forty. 

40th  Fortiêth. 

1.3  Thirteen. 

13th 

Thirtecnth. 

•30 

Fiftv, 

.■50th   Fiftieth. 

14  Fourteen. 

14th 

Foiirtcenth. 

60 

Sixty. 

60th  Sixtieth. 

1-5  Fifteen. 

15th 

Fifteenth. 

70 

Seventv. 

70th  Seveiitieth. 

16  Sixteen. 

16th 

Sixteenth. 

80 

Ei^hty. 

80th  Eightieth. 

17  Seventeen. 

17tli 

Seventectith. 

90 

Xinetv. 

90th  Xiuetieth. 
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Cardinals 

100  One  hundred. 

101  One  hundreci  and  one. 

102  One  hundred  and  t\vo. 
156  One  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
200  Ta\o   hundred. 

1  000  One   thousand. 

1  100  One  thousand  one  hundred. 

1  206  One  thousand  two  hundred 

and   .six. 

2  542  Two  thousand  five  hundred 

and  forty-two. 
100  000  One  hundred  thousand. 


Ordinals 

lOOth  Hundredth. 

lOlst    Hundred   and   first. 

102nd  Hundred   and   second. 

200th  Two  hundredth. 

156th  Hundred   and   fiftv-sixth, 
1  OOOth  Thousandth. 
1  lOOtli  Thousand  one  hundredth. 

1  206th  Thousand   two   hundred   and 

sixth. 

2  542nd  Two   thousand  five  hundred 

and  forty-second. 
100  OOOth  Hundred   thousandth. 


Particular  remarks. 

144.  The  nuits  ma}'  be  placed  before  the  tens,  but  the  conjunction 

and  mii.st  be  used  : 
Four  and  iifty. 
One  and  twenty. 

145.  Hundred,    thousand,    million,   wheii    used    as   nouns,    may   be 

pluralized    : 
Thousands  pei-ifihed  hy  the  way. 
For    many   hundreds  of   years. 

Note.  —  Twn,   three,  four,  ten,   etc.,   may   also  be  used   as  nouns  and  pluralized    : 

The   first   place   is  for   the   units,   the   second   for   the   tens,    the    third   for   the 
hundreds. 

The    stars    were    ont    hy    twos    and    threes. 

Crawling    on    ail  fours,    I   mode    steadily    but    slowly    toward    them. 

Some    sheep    ivcre    yrouprd    in    threes    and    fours. 

The   booklets  were  wrapped  in  fifties. 

146.  Hundred,   thousand,  may  be   preeeded   by   a   instead  of   one, 

when  there  is  no  other  number   : 
I  feït   a  hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  left   hand. 

147.  The  conjunction  and  connects  million,  thousand,  hundred  to  a 

number  of  tens  or  units  : 

Two  thousand  and  fifty-six. 
Four  hundred  and   nine. 

148.  A  small  number  of  thousands  may  be  expressed  in  hundreds   : 

In  fourteen  hundred  ninety-two, 
Columhus   crossed   the    océan    Hue. 


149.     To  express  the  time  of  the  day,  cardinal  numerals  are  used  : 

It  is  four  o'cloclc.  (O'clock  =  hour   of  the  clock.) 

It  is  five  minutes  past  four. 

It  is  fi  f  te  en  minutes    (or  a   quart  er)    past   four. 

Jt  is  hàlf  past  four. 

It  is  twenty  minutes  to  five. 
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Jt  is  fifiecn  minutes    (or  a   quarter)    to  five. 
It  is  fve  minutes  to  five. 
It  is  five  o'docTc. 

150.     The  ordinal  numéral  adjectives  are  used   : 

1°   To  mark  the  day  of  the  month    : 
/  ivas  born  on  the  12th  of  Fehruary  1871. 
Note    —  For  the  headine  of   a  letter,   the  date  is   thus  expressed    : 

Fehrxiary   12th,   or   12th  Fehruary,   or  even   Fehruary    12. 

2°  To  dénote  the  order  of  succession  of  sovereigns,  popes,  etc. 
of  the  same  name   : 

The  sign   of  the  inn   tcas  a    rubicund  portrait  of  George  the  Third. 
Benedict  XV.  succeeded  Pius  X. 

3°  To  mark  the  order  of  succession  of  chapters.  acts.  scènes, 
verses,  lines,  etc.    : 

Note.    —    But   we   say    :    Paoe    thirty-five. 

4°  To  express  fractional  parts   : 

The  third,   (or  the  third  [mrt),  two  thirds,  four  thirds,  etc. 

The  quarter,   (or  the  fourth  part),  two  fourths,  three  fourths,  etc. 

The  fifth,  (or  the  fifth  part),  two  fifths,  four  fifths,  etc. 

Note.   —  Half  is  used  instead   of  second. 

1.51.     Multiplicatives    : 

1°  Simple,  single,  one  onhj ;  —  doutle  :  —  trehie,  triple;  — 
quadruple:  —  twofoUL  ihreefold,  manifold,  etc., 

2°  Once,  —  tivice,  —  tlirice  (rareh'  used)  or  three  times,  four 
times,  etc. 

152.     A  plural  noun  preceded  by  a  numéral  adjective  may  be  made 

the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  singular   : 

Five  minutes  is  a  short  lime. 

Ten  dollars  is  not  too  much  for  this  uatch. 

[X.  B.  —  For  Pos.sessive,  Démonstrative,  Indefinite.  and  Interrog- 
ative  adjectives,  see  Possessive,  Démonstrative,  Indefinite  and 
Interrogative  pronouns.] 


CHAPTER  IV.  —  PROXOrXS. 


153.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun. 

154.  Pronouiis  may  be  divided  into  six  classes    :  personal,  possess- 

ive, démonstrative,  relative,  indemnité,  and  interrogative. 


SECTION    1.    —   PERSONAI.    PRONOUNS. 

155.  A  Personal  proiioun  dénotes  the  speaker  (Ist  person)^  the  person 
spoken  to  (2nd  person),  and  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of 
(3rd  person). 

156  PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

Sing.  Pin 


Sub.  Ob.  î^ub.  Ob. 

Ist  Persox   :     I  me  we  us 

2nd  Persox  :     (jou)  or  thon    (you)  or  thce      you  you 

[he  him.    (masc.) 

3rd  Person  : -^  she  her   (fem.)  they  tliem 

[it  it  (neii.) 

157.  We,   us   (our),  are  sometimes  nsed  witli  référence  to  a  single 

person   : 

1°  By  kings  and  other  sovereigns  (plural  of  majesty)    : 

Enoïc  that  we  hâve  divided 

In  three  our  Tcingdom.  —  Shakespeare. 

2°  By  editors  or  autliors,  as  being  less  personal  or  egotistical   : 
In  presenting  our  work  to  the  public  we  are  confident  that... 

158.  Tlioii,  tliee,  and  the  possessives  thy,  thine,  are  found  in  the  Bible^ 

in  prayers,  poetry  and  maxims  : 
Thou  art   the  Lord  alcne. 
Thou   .'ihalt    not   steal. 

0   Lord   thine   eyes 

Build  the  shrine  my  sont  ahides  in. 

And  I  Ineel  hère  for  Thy  grâce. ^ 

Note.   —  They   are   also   uFed   by   the   Quakers,   a   protestant   sect    : 

This  i.1  the  ivay  to  York,  is  it  not?  said  the  trareler.  —  The  Quaker  repUedz 
"Friend,  first  thou  tellent  a  lie,  and  tien  th»u  mxhest  a  question  l" 
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159.  Ye  is  foiind  in  old  English  instead  of  y  ou  wheu  subject,  it'is 

still  iised  in  poetry   : 
Ye   hills  and  âales 

160.  You  (also  your,  yours),  is  used  indefinitely  like  we,  they,  one   : 

Not  ail  are  friends  who  smile  on  you. 

As  you  soie  you  shaU  reap. 

He  saw  more  than  your  fool  of  a  toitrist   usuuUy  sees. 

To  shut  off  the  steain,  you  close  hoth  the  valves  of  thc  radiator. 

161.  It  luay  stand  for   : 

1°  an  infinitive  phrase   : 

It  is   not  enough   to  aim,  )/ou   must   hit.    (To   aim   is  not   eiiough...) 

2°  a  clause   : 

It   is   not   sure   tliat   my    hrother   iviJl   corne.    (Tliat    niy    brother    will 

corne  is  not  sure.) 
Wearing  tight  shoes  is  foolish,  it  deforms  the  feet. 

Note   1.   —  It   is   sometirnes  \jsed  in   anticipation   of  the   words   it   represents    : 

Ile    felt   it    his    duty    to    go    and    apologize. 

The   lobstcrs  make   it  a   point   of  honor   never   to   let   go   their   hold. 

Ml/   fathrr   thoxtfiht   it   (langerons   my    using   a   gun. 

He   thought  it   not   muvh   to   clothe   his   enemies. 

The   pitij   oi   it,   that    such   good   lands    should   be   left    unciiltivated. 

Ben    conaidered   it    more    7iecessary    that    he    should    hâve    paint    brushes    than 
that  puss  should  be  warm. 
Note   2.   —  /*   is   a   mère   expletiie   in   similar  expressions    as   the    foUowing    : 

They  seek  to   lord  it   nver  the  neighboring  nations. 

"Tou'U  catch   it  for  it." 

The  hoys  were   left  to  fight  it  ont.    (See  No.   390,   5".) 

162.  In  the  singuhir,  Ihe  second  person  subject  cornes  first,  the  first 

person  last   : 

You  and  I  are  the  tallest  pupiJs. 

You  and  he  had  the  hest  drawings  made. 

He  and  I  are  great  friends. 

Note.   —   In   confessing   a  fault,   the   speaker   mentions   himself   first    : 
/    and    Ernest    broke    the    pane. 

In  the  plural,  this  order  is  observed  ive,  you,  they   : 

We  and  you  can  hâve  a  game  at  hockey   : 
We  and  they   are  great  friends. 

163.  "SYhen    there    are    two    objects,    the    pronoun    preceded    by    a 

préposition  cornes  last    : 

He  lent  his  pencil  to  me.   (It  is  botter  to  say   :  he  lent  me  his  penciJ.) 
Give  it  to  me,  pîea.<ie. 

Note.   —   I    lent    hini    the   bock,    or    I    lent    the   book    to   him. 
I   lent    him    the    book   that   he   liked   so   niiich. 

164.  The  pronoun  object  is  placed  before  such  prépositions  as  are 

used  as  adverbs   :  in,  out,  away,  off,  up,  on   : 
They  dresscd  them  out  Wce  soldiers. 
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/  found  him  out,  he  is  a  rogue. 
The  man  entered,  I  followed  him  in. 

165.  Me,  and  not  I,  is  used  in  exclamations   : 

Ali,  poor  me,  what  shaîl  I  become? 

Woe  is  me  ! 

Me!    O  me!   My  cliild!  My  only  cliild! 

166.  "When  a  noun  object  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence, 

it  must  not  be  represented  expletively  by  a  pronoun   : 
Your  friends,  I  liave  seen  coming  hacTc.   (Not   :   Your  friends,  I  hâve 
seen  them   coming   haclc.) 

Compound  personal  pronouns. 

167.  The  three  compound  personal  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  the 

Word  self  to  certain  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns   : 

SixG.  Plu. 

Ist  Persox  :     Myself  Ourselves 

2nd  Person   :    Yourself      (Thyself)  Yourselves 

rHimself    (M.) 

3rd  Person    riHerself    (F.)  Themselves 

^Itself    (N.) 

Note    1.    —   One's   seli    (written    aiso    oncself)    is    a    kind    of    indeflnite    compound    personal 
pronoun. 

Jt  is   v.'ise   to   talk  xeldom    of   one's   self. 
One    must    he    severe    with    one's    self. 

Note   2     —   Self  means   same. 

Note    3.    —    The    compound    personal    pronouns    are    generally    placed    between    the    subject 
and  the  verb. 

/   myself   did   it. 

The   Sun   itself   refused    to   shine. 

They   may   also  be   placed   after   the   object. 

/  did  it  myself. 

Il    y  ou    wish    a    thing    well    done,    do    it    yourself. 

Note   4.  —   Ourself,   yonrself   are  used   when   speaking  of   one  person. 
Eeep    yourself   in   the    love    of    God. 

Note   5.   — ■  Thyself   corresponds   to   thou,   thee. 

Thou   shalt   love   thy   neighhor   as  thyself. 

168.  They  are  used   : 

1°  After  a  reflexive  verb   : 
I   washcd  myself. 
Love  thyself  Inst. 

2°  Emphatically   : 

He  did  it  himself   (and  no  other). 

If  you  icish  a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yourself. 

The  sun  itself  refused  to  shine. 
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169.  The  adjective  own  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the  first  and 

the  second  part  of  the  self-pronouns  for  emphasis    : 
My  own  self,  your  own  self,  his  own  self,  etc. 

Other  adjectives  are  sometimes  inserted  between  the  possessive 
and  self  : 

Mil  very  self. 

Hi^  "worthless  self. 

SECTION   2.    —   POSSESSIVE   ADJECTIVES   AND    PRONOUNS. 

170.  Possessive  adjectives  ancl  pronouns  dénote  possession. 


171. 


POSSESSIVE   ADJECTIVES. 


For  one  owner.  For  two  or  more. 

My,  —  Your,  —  His,  her,  its.         Our,  —  Your,  —  Their. 

His  is  used  when  the  owner  is  of  the  maie  sex. 

Her  is  used  when  the  owner  is  of  the  female  sex. 

Its  is  used  when  the  owner  is  a  small  animal  or  a  thing.  "(1) 

Note.  —  For  the  use  of  thy  or  thine  for  your,   see  Xo.   158. 


172. 


POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS. 


Ist    PerSOX     : 

2nd  Persox   : 

For  one  owner. 

(empliatic) 

Mine                my  own 
;    yours               your  own 
(thy,  thine)     (thy  own) 

For  two 

Ours 

yours 

or  more. 

(emphalie) 

our  own 
your  own 

3rd  Persox  : 

(  his                    his  own 
^  hers                  her  own 
Uts                     its  own 

theirs 

their  own 

173.  The  noun  after  our,  your,  their,  is  put  in  the  plural  if  there 

is  more  than  one  thing  spoken  of  : 

The  hoys  turned  away  their  heads. 

Put  on  your  coats,  boys. 

Many  people   lost  their  lives. 

They  entered  the  hall  u-ith  their  hats  on. 

174.  Sometimes  his  and  her  or  hers  are  used  to  refer  to  subjeets 

of  the  masculine  and  the  féminine  gender,  but  this  construc- 
tion is  awkward   : 

Every  man  and  woman  may  cast  his  or  her  vote  notv. 
Not  on  outu-ard  charms  alone  should  man  or  woman  build  his  or  her 
pretensions.   (It  would  be  better  to  say    :   build  their  pretensions.) 


(1)   See  rules  for  neuter  gender. 
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175.  With  the  words  each,  everyhody,  every  one.  we  may  use  his 

or  their  : 

Every  one  must  say  his  ou-n    thoughts  in   his   own   way. 
Every  one  rmist  judfje  of  their  omi   feeUngs. 

176.  One's  is  a  possessive  adjective  corresponding  to  the  indefinite 

pronoun  one   : 

One  should  Jimit  one's  exj^enses  to   one's   means. 

One  shotild  never  âodge  one's  duty. 

To   know  on   v:liat  side   one's   hread   is   huttered. 

177.  Instead  of  my,  thy,   mine,  thine,  are   often   found,   in  poetry 

and  the  prayer-books,  before  nonns  beginning  with  a  vowel 
or  silent  h   : 
The  very  minute  hids  thce  ope  thine   ear.    (Shakespeare.) 

Note.  —  Mine   is   sometimes   used   after   a   noun   in   exclamations    : 
O    hrother   mine,    do    iiot   désert   me! 

178.  The  possessive  adjective  is  not  generally  used  before  nonns  in 

direct  addrcss   : 

Bear  Fnther, . .  . 

Good  morning,  mother  ! 

179.  When  two  or  more  separate  objects  are  spoken  of  as  possessed, 

a   possessive   shonld   précède   the   name   of   each    if   there    is 
danger  of  anibigiiity    : 

I  will  send  for  our  sccretary  and  our  treasurer.  (Two  persrns.) 

I  tvill  send  for  our  secretary  and  treasurer.  COne  person.) 

77e  has  called  for  his  hread  and  his  mill:  (Two   things.) 

77e  lias  called  for  his  hread  and  milk.  (A  niLxture.) 

180.  The    possessive    adjective    may    onalify    a    participle    and    a 

participial  phrase   : 

My  father  was  pleased  at  my   answering  so. 

I  icas  displeased  at  his  going  aivay   icithout  leave. 

I  do   not  approve  of  his  going. 

181.  The  forms  of  mine,  of  his,  of  hcrs,  of  okts,  of  yours,  of  theirs, 

are  emphatie,  or  endearing   : 

Tliat  son  of  mine. 

He  w  a   hrother   of  mine. 

That   unnily  tongue   of  his. 

Note  1    —  This  construction  must  not  be  used  if  there  can  be  only  one  thing  possessed    : 
/    met    a    father    of    yourx.  (  Say     :     I    met    your    father.  ) 

/  spoke  to  a  mother  of  hi-i.  (Say    :    I    spoke   to    his    mother.) 

Note  2.  —  Own  used  with  the  possessive  adjective  is  emphatie    : 
AU   men   must    hâve   sorrow   of   their    own. 
IJe    has   a    hoitse    of   his    own. 
Thèse   are  my   own   boolcs. 
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It   mufit   be   pour   otvn   doing. 
What   I   hâve   is    mij    own. 
Up  spoke   oxir   own  Httle   Mahel. 
For    the    neuter,    the    possessive    pronoun    its    own    is    much    préférable    to    t(» 
which  is  rarely  wsed    : 
Each    bird    îikes   its   own   nest. 


SECTION    3.    —    DEMONSTRATIVE    ADJECTIVES    AND    PRONOUNS. 

182.  Démonstrative    adjectives    and    prniionns    point    ont    objects 

for  spécial  attention   : 

SiNG.  Plu. 

(Near  —  last  mentioned)  This  Thèse 

(At  a  distance  —  first  mentioned)  Tliat  Tliose 

183.  This  refers  to  something   : 

1°  near   : 

This  is  iny  iook. 

2°  last  mentioned   : 

I  came  uiili  mi/  brother  and  my  friend,  this  one  ivouJd  not  corne  at 
first. 

3°  just  mentioned    : 

My  neif/hbor  icants  to   buy   my  gardai,  this  I   icill  nev-er  sell. 
Defoe's    best   known    booTc   is   Eobinson    Crusoe ;    this   boolc   lias   been 
the  delight  of  many  boys. 

4°  abont  to  be  mentioned  : 

What  I  uant  you  to  do  is  this   :  go  and  apologize. 

184.  This  niay  refer  to  a  time  not  yet  elapsed,  ihat  for  a  time  fully 

past  or  yet  to  come   : 

/  hâve  dined  with  him  this  week. 
You  may  see  the  notch  on  the  frame  to  this  day. 
Suppose  ice  are  in  the  year  2919,  what  will  be  the  state  of  civilization 
at  that   time? 

185.  The  démonstrative  sometimes  précèdes  the  possessive  adjective 

for  emphasis  : 
"This  our  wiU  shall  bc  enforced,"  said  ihe  l:ing. 

186.  This  is  sometimes  used  before  a  plnral  noun  ;  the  noun  with  its 

adjuncts  forming  a  kind  of  collective  noun  : 

This  fixe  years  did  I  not  see   my   native   country. 
This   many  summers. 

187.  That,  thoce  are  used  before  a  noun  on  wliieh  spécial  attention  is 

drawn  bv  : 
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1°  a  relative  clause   : 

Show   vie   that  florcer  uhicJi  you  say   is  so   heauiiful. 

2°  a  phrase    : 

Those   liappy  days  of  childhood  wUl  never  corne   baclc. 

3°  a  word  in  apposition   : 

The   trees   ivere   ehanged   into   crystal   chandeliers   hy   tliat    matchless 
viagician,  the  hoar-frost. 

4°  an  exclamation   : 

Bip  recalled  the  fiagon.  "Oh!  that  flagon!  TVhat  excuse  shall  I  màke 
tn  Dame  Van  Winlcle?" 

188.  That  may  take  the  place  of    : 

1°  an  adjective  : 

Tou  say  the  man  is  guilty,  that  he  is  not.    (More  emphatic   than    : 
he  is  not  so.) 

2°  a  whole  clause,  or  a  phrase. 

I  will  Inow  what  you  mean  to  do,  that  I  wiU. 
To  be,  or  not  to  he  ;  that  is  the  question. 

3°  a  nouu  in  the  singular  précédée!  by  ilie;  {those  is  used  if 
the  noun  is  plural  : 

The   climate   of   France   is   warmer   than    that    of  Englànd. 
The  fishes  of  the  sea  are  larger  than  those  of  rivers. 

Note.  —  One  or  the  ojifs  must  be  used  instead  of   that  or  those,  if  the   noun   is  preeeded 
by   the   indefinite   article    : 
A   v:atch   of  gold  is  more   expensive   than   one   of  silver. 

189.  Instead  of  that,  this,  we  may  use  the  former,  the  latter  : 

Wealth   and  poverty  arr   hnih    temptations    :    the   former    (or   that) 
tends  to  excite  pride,  the   latter    (or  this)    discontent. 

Note.  —  For  persons,   we  must  use  the  former,,  the  latter    : 

Champlain     and     Maison-neuve     are     two     conspicuous     figures     in     Canadian 
history,    the   former   fnunded    Québec,    the    latter   Montréal. 

190.  One  may  be  added  to  the  pronouns  this,  that,  but  not  to  thèse, 

those  which  must  stand  alone   : 
Do  not  eat  that  apple,  taie  this  one. 
This  one  is  ripe,  those  are  not. 

191.  It  is  too  indefinite  to  be  emphasized,  we  must  use  that  instead  : 

That,  he  uould  not  suffer  me  to  do. 

I,  wis]i  some  one  had  warned  me  of  that! 

That,  you  uiU  never  see  again! 
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192.  That,   those,   but   never   this,   thèse,   may   be   iised   before   thé 

préposition  of  : 

I  heard  a  rumble,  Uke  that  of  wheels  in  a  factory. 

The  feet  of  the  giraffe  are  formed  of  hoofs,  Uke  those  of  the  cow. 

He  mistouk  his  otvn  room  for  that  of  the  stranger. 

Note.  —  Instead  of  using  that,  those,  \ve  inay  sometimes 

1°  use  the  possessive    : 

He  mistook  his   own   room  for  the  stranger's   room    (or   for  the   stranger's). 

2°  repeat   the   noun    : 

The   art    of   war   is   essentiaUy   the   art   of   destruction. 

193.  Some  compounds  of  there  are  found,  équivalent  to  a  démon- 

strative pronoun  and  a  préposition   : 

Thereof   =   of  that  thereby     =   by  that 

thereon    =   on  that  therefore  ==   for  that 

therein     =   in  that 

The  hoïise  xvas   huilt    upon   the  sand,  and   it  fell,  and  great  tuas  the 
fall  thereof.    (Bible.) 

SECTION    4.    —    BELATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

194.  Relative^  pronouns  join  a  dépendent  proposition  to  the  noun 

or  pronoun  to  which  they  refer  : 
The  Vian  who   iva.t  hurt  is  dead. 

195.  The   relative   pronouns  are  who    (whom,   whose)>   which,   that, 

as,  and  v/hat. 

For  Persons.     For  Animals.    For  Thixgs. 

For  Subjeet  :  Who.  which.  which. 

For  Object  :  whom.  which.  which. 

For  Possession    :       whose.  whose.  of  which. 

196.  Who  {ivhom,  ivhose)  is  used  only  of  persons  : 

The  nian,  who  came,...    The  woman  whoin  you  saw,... 
The  boy,  whose  hand  was  hurt,. .  . 

Note   1.  —   Who,  whom,  whose,  mav  sometimes  be  used  of  animais,   especially  when  they 

are  thouglit  of  as  intelligent  beings    : 

/    hâve    a    doa    who    loves    children. 

Names  of  animais  whose  sex  is  not  considered  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 
Note  Z.  —   Whose  may  be  used  with  référence  to  animals  and  inanimate  things    : 

/   found   a    butterfly    whose   wings   are   like    two    green   leaves. 

The   house,    whose    history   has   bem   written,   had   been   built   in   1540. 

There  may  be   stars  whose   light   has  not   yet   traveled  down  to  tt». 
Note  3.  —  Of  whom,  and   not  whose,   is  used  when   not  possession  is  meant    : 

He   had   three   sons,   one   of   whom    became   an   officer. 

There   were   thirty  ptipils  in  our  school,  a  number  of  whom  were  advanced. 

197.  Which  is  used  of  animals  and  things   : 

The  horse,  which  costs,...   The  book,  which  you  bought . . . 

(1)    Relative    means    "carrying    back  " 
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198.  Which  niay  stand  for  a  wliole  phrase   : 

Paul  did   not   (jet   the  prize,   ■which.    rnade   liim  sorry    (which    =   liis 

not  gelting  the  prize). 
He  took  off  his  cap   when   lie   came   in,   ■which  showed  that   lie    was 

polite    (which   =   his   taking   off   his   cap). 

Notice   the  place  of  "of  whirk"    : 

The  book,  the  cover  of   which  is  torn,  is  mine. 

199.  That  is  not  used  after  a  préposition;  use  tvliom  or  which   : 

The   maii   to  whom  you  spoke  is  my  father    (not   to  that). 

The  bear  at  which  they  shot  was  their  old  playmate  (not  at  that). 

200.  That  may  be  used.  if  the  préposition  is  placed  after  the  verb  : 

The  man  that  you  spoke  to  is  my  father. 

The   bear  that   they  shot   at   iras  their   old   playmate. 

201.  Which.  that.  and  not  who,  mnst  be  used  after  a  collective  noun 

of  unit  y,  because  such  a  noun  is  of  the  neuter  gender   : 

The  committee,  ■which   iras  appointed,  has  had  a  session. 
The  croivd  that  I  saw  was  very  large. 
But  ^ve  say   :  The  committee,  ■who  could  not  agrée,  hâve  adjourned. 

202.  That  is  always  used   : 

1°  In  restrictive  propositions   : 

I  punished  the  boy  that  went  away.    (I  punished  the  boy  for  going 

aicay,  or  one  icho  went  aicay  and  not  another. ) 
I    punished    the    boy.    ■who    went    aivay.    (I    punished    the    boy    and 

he  went  away.) 

2°  After  a  superlative    : 
It  is  the  bcit  that  /  hc.vc. 

3°  After  same,  only,  ail   : 

This   is  the  same   mistakc  that  /   mnde. 
John   ivas  the  only  boy  that  came. 
I  brought  ail  the  flowers  that  I  had. 

4"  After  the  interrogative  who   : 

Who  that  has  common  sensé  icould  deny  the  existence  of  God' 

5°  After  any,  auything,  anyhody,  etc.    : 
You   want   to   buy   anything  that   you  see. 

6^  After  no,  nothing,  nohody,  never   : 

I  never  saw  a  boy  that  could  écrite  as  ivell  as  you. 
Nothing  that  is  dishonest  is  profitable. 

7^  After  a  joint  référence  to  persons  and  things    : 
Ee  spoke  of  the  men  and  things  that   he  had  seen. 

8°  After  an  antécédent  preceded  by  it  is   : 

It  is  /  that  did  it^ 
I  It  is  he  that  is  the  head  boy  in  our  class. 
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203.     Sometimes  the  antécédent  to  tJiat  is  borrowed  from  the  verb 
in  the  preeeding  clause   : 
Hâve  you  ever  met  him  hefore?  —  Not  that  I  mn  remember.   (That 
is    :   not  a  meeting'  tluit  I  can  remember.) 

20-lr.     The  relative  pronoun  ohject  is  very  often  omitted    : 
This  is  the  boy...   you  saw. 
Hère  is  the  picture .  . .    you  wanted  to  see. 
The  mon ...    /   met  was  a  carpenter. 
The  voicc...  I  heard  seemed  to  be  my  friend's. 

205.  The  préposition  may  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  sentence   : 

This  is  the   mdii   whom  you  spcak  about. 

206.  With  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  relative 

and  throw  the  préposition  to  the  end   : 
They  had  no  tooJs  to  work  with.    (With  which  to  work.) 
It  is  a  nice  hovse  to  live  in.    (In  which  to  live.) 

207.  Th?  relative  pronoun  must  be  placed  near  the  nonn  to  which 

it  refers  : 
A  mad  dog  bit  a  horse  on  the  leg  which  died.   (What  (lied?) 
A  mad  dog  which  died  bit  a  horse  on  the  leg. 

208.  Why  sometimes  means  for  which   : 

There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  work. 

Tell  me    (the  reason)    why  you  did  not  learn  your  lesson. 

209.  As,  but,  ivhen,  ivhere,  are  sometimes  nsed  as  relatives   : 

As,  after  snch  and  same   : 

The  teacher  praised  such   as  had  done  their  best. 
But,  after  a  négation  : 

Thcre  is  no  one  but  admires  him. 
When,  after  a  name  of  time   : 

That   night,  when   the  old  tvoman    knelt  down   in  her  humble  home, 
she  prayed  for  the  boy  who  had  helped  her. 
Where,  after  a  name  of  place   : 

He  took  him  to  an  inn,  where  he  got  him  food  and  lodging. 

210.  What    is   a    douhJr    relative,    it    means    that   which,    the    thing 

which.  It  has  an  indefinite  sensé. 
7  cnn   nM  tell  you   what  he   is  speaking  about.    (I  can  not  tell  you 

the   thinsr  which.  .  .    What   thing?    it   is   not   known.) 
I   cnnght   o    higger  fsh    than   that   which   you  caught.    (I  caught  a 

bigger  fish   than    the   fish   which.  .  .    Hcrc,   that   means   the   fish, 

the  sensé  is  definito,   what  can  not  bo  used.) 

211.  What  followed  by  with,  means  parthj,  in  part   : 

What  with  war,  what  with  poverty,  the  common  people  are  never 

happii. 
What  with  ilhirss,  what  with  had  luck,  he  lost  much  money. 
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212.  With  what,  the  préposition  may  be  throwii  to  the  end  of  the 

sentence    : 
/  could  not  malce  ont  what  tliey  were  speaTcing  about. 

213.  What  sometimes  means  ail  the,  the  rest   of,  it   is  a  kind  of 

indefinite  adjective   : 
/   took  tn  my  lieels  and   ran   with  what   strength  I  liad. 
Give  him  what  money  you  hâve. 

Compound  relative  pronouns. 

214.  The  compound  relative  pronouns  are   : 

Whoever    (subj.)  =  aiiy  one  who,  no  inatter  \\\\n. 

Whomever    (obj.)  =  any  one  wliom,  no  matter  wliom. 

Whichever  =  no  matter  which. 

Whatever  =  anything  that. 

215.  Whatever  is  generally  followed  by  may,  expressed  or  nnder- 

stood. 
Whatever  may  &f  his  talents.   Wliatever  you  do,  do  it  ivell. 

216.  Whichever  and  whatever  may  be  used  as  adjectives   : 

Whichever   ivay  I  tried',  I  coidd  not  succeed. 
Give  me  w^hatever  money  you  may  hâve. 

217.  The  following  compounds  of  where  are  sometimes  used   : 

Whereof  =  of  which. 

Wlicreupon  =  upon   which. 

Wherewith  =  with  which. 

Wherein  =  in  which. 

A  traveler  suggested  that  donlceys  rnere  mode  to  serve;  whereupon 
the  old  man  rode  hehind  the  boy  on  the  ass. 

218.  The   relative   pronouns   who    (ivho))},    whose),   and   that,   may 

hâve  for  antécédent  a  persoiial  or  a  démonstrative  pronoun    : 

He  who  is  content  lias  enough. 

He  w^hom  you  met  is  my  hrother. 

He   whose  parents  are  dead  is  an   orphan. 

They  who  sow  well  reap  well. 

Those   who  sorv  well  reap  well. 

He  that  scel's  fmds. 

They   that   help   the  wiclced  hurt   the  good. 

I  love  him  who  loves  me. 

Death  is  the  comforter  of  him  whom  time  can  not  console 

Note.  —  The  relative  may  be  separated  from  its  antécédent    : 
He    prays    well   who    lovex    best. 
fie    laughs    bext    who    latighs    last. 

219.  The  one,  the  ones,  those,  are  used  when  we  speak  of  things  : 

This  hat  is  p.ner  than  the  one  which  you  had  yesterday. 
Those   trees   are    larger    than    the    ones    (or   those)    which    we    hâve 
eut  doton. 
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220.  Who  is  sometimes  used  alone   : 

(lie)  Who  does  not  icork  shall  not  eai. 

221.  The  relative  pronoun  object  is  often  omitted  after  tliose,  the 

one,  the  ones  : 

Thèse  trees  are  larger  than  the  ones  (ivliich)  you  hâve  eut  down. 
It  is  not  easy  to  love  those    (ichom)    ire  do  not  esteem. 

SECTION    5.    —    INTERROGATIVE    ADJECTIVES    AND    PRONOUNS. 

222.  An  interrogative  pronoun  is  one  that  is  used  to  ask  a  question. 

223.  Interrogative  adjeetives  : 

Which  (asks  for  one  or  more  of  a  number).     . 
What  (means  ivhat  kind). 

Which  boy  has  stolen  my  hooTc?    {Ans.  Joseph,  John,  Ned.   etc.) 
What  hoy  uould  go  and  steaU    (Ans.  A  bacl  boy.) 

Note.   —   Wltat   used   in   an   exclamatory   sentence   is   followed   by   a   before    a    noun   that 
can   be   used   in   the  plural    : 
What  a  rascal  he  is! 
What   courage   he  must   haie   had ! 

224.  The  interrogative  pronouns. are    :  who   {ivhom,  wliose),  which, 

and  what. 

225.  Who  asks  the  name  of  a  person  (or  asks  a  question  in  a  gênerai 

way). 
Who   is  your  hest  friend?  —  John. 

226.  Whose  is  sometimes  used  with  référence  to  animais   : 

Whose  colors  are  brighter,  the  iutterfly's  or  the  humming-bird' s? 

227.  Which  asks  for  one  or  more  ont  of  a  number  of  persons  or 

things:  it  marks  choice,  préférence   : 

Which  icay  shaU  ice  go? 

Which  hand  wa-s  hurt? 

Which  of  thèse  thrce  boys  is  the  hest  pui'iU 

See  th€se  watchcs,  which  ones  do  you  prefer?  —  Thèse  ttco. 

228.  What  asks  for  the  name  .of  a  thing  or  the  description  of  ^ 

person  or  thing;  it  refers  to  character,  occupation,  position  : 
What   is  in   the  boxï  —  Bools. 

Ton  smj  the  boy  is  what?  —  Ee  is  honest,  and  liard-worhing. 
What  is  that  man?  —  He  is  a  carpenter. 

229.  What,  followed  by  the  préposition  of,  or  by  one  of  the  conjunc- 

tions  //,  ihoxKjh,  forms  elliptical  expressions  very  often  used  : 

What  if  you  were  to  José  your  fortune.    (What  would  happen,  if  you 
were  to  lose  your  fortune?) 
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You  say,   ynu    tvilt   not    corne,    what    of   tliat?    (You    wîlf    rtot    eome, 

what   is   the   importance  of  yonr   not   coming?) 
What  thuugh  you  icould  succeed,  sir,  wliat  thougli?   (Even  gran-lrog 

you    would   succeed,   what   good   would    corne    of    itf) 
We  hâve  invented  the  telegrai^h,   but   what  of  that?    {..,vrhast  m  it 

after  ail?) 

SECTION   6.   —  INDEFINITE   PRONOUNS. 

230.  Indefmite  pronouns  and  adjectives  do  not  refer  to  any  partïeular 

person  or  thing-. 

231.  Some,  any,  express  an  indefinite  qiiantity  or  number. 

232.  Some  is  used  in  affirmative  sentences  : 

I  hâve  some  money. 

Note.  —  In  the  following  sentences  some  means  one,  a  certain    : 
On   some   fine   calrn  day,   we   put   out   to   sea. 
Some  time,   I  will  gn   to   France. 
I  heard  a   noise  in  the  garden.   I   thought   it   was  some   boy   stealing   aefits. 

233.  Some  lias  also  the  meaning  of  ahout  : 

I  rode  some   tiventy  miles. 

234.  Some  is  sometimes  opposed  to  pthers  : 

Somie   laughed,  some  shouted,  and  others  icept    : 

235.  Any  is  used  in  interrogative,  négative,  and  dubitative  sentences  : 

Hâve  you  any   r)\oncy^ 

I  hâve  not  any  money. 

If  I  had  any  money,  I  icoidd  lend  you  some. 

The  young  artist  had  no  brushes,  nor  were  there  any  to  be  bovffJit. 

Noie.    —   "When    the    sentence    is    both    interrogative    and    négative,    some    is    used    because 
then   the   sentence   affirras   with   force    : 
Do  you  not  see  some   trees?    (You  see   some   trees,  eertainly.) 

236.  Any  means  also  no  matter  which   : 

Lend  me  any  bools.   (Lend  me  hooks,  no  matter  which.) 
Lend  me  some   bools.    (Lend  me  a  few   bools). 

237.  Any  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb,  meaning  in  any  degree, 

at  ail  : 
He  is  rich,  but  he  is  not  any  the  happier  for  it. 

238.  No  means  7iot  any.  Not  any  is  not  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 

sentence    : 
No   wolves  are  found  hère,    (not   Not  any   xcolves.  . .) 

239.  No  one  is  singular  ;  none  is  generally  plural  : 

No  one  has  corne. 
None  hâve  corne. 
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240.  No  and  none,  like  (iny,  may  be  used  as  adverbs  before  a  com- 

parative  : 

Many  people  see  no  farther  tluin  the  présent  day. 

Ton   niight  lose  yoxir  vxoney  and  he  none  the  wiser  for  it. 

241.  Compoiinds  of  some,  any,  no  witli  body,  one  and  thing  : 

Fiimiliar. 

(Affirmative.)  Somebody.  Some  one.  Something'. 

(Interrogative,  dubitative.)    Anybody.  Any  one.  Anything. 

(Négative.)  Nobody.  No  one.  Nothing. 

Note.  —  Somebody,  anybody,  nobody  can   not  be  followed  by  of    : 
Any  one   of  you...    (right). 
Anybody  of  you...    (wrong). 

242.  Somewhat  means  a  part  more  or  îess,  something  : 

He  is  sonie"wrhat  of  a  doctor. 

When  it  is  nsed  adverbialh',  it  means  in  some  degree,  a  little  : 
The  earth  is  somewhat  flat  at  the  polcs. 
The  fox  he  prétends  to  hâve  seen,  icas  somew^hat  Jess  titan  a  calf. 

243.  Use  much,  little,  before  singular  nonns   : 

/  hâve  not  much  sugar,  I  hâve  little  sugar. 

Use  many,  few.  before  plural  nouns  : 
Few  hoys  came,  I  did  not  see  many. 
Many  persons   hâve   heen   cured   by   thèse   healing   waters. 

244.  A  little  means  a  very  small  quantity  (siug.)    : 

/  s]iaU  taie  a  little   tea. 

A  few  means  a  very  .small  nuniher  (plur.)    : 
Let  me  hâve  a  few  cents. 
Note.  —  Little,  few,  mean  not  enough    : 

Few    of   the    boys    succeeded    to   pass    their   examination. 
There   is    little   nv.gar  in   the   tea,    you   may   put   some   more.. 

245.  A  great  deal  of  means  very  much  (sing.)    : 

He  Jost  a  gi-eat  deal  of  money. 

A  great  many  means  very  many  (plur.)    : 
A  great  many  siars  shone  ont  in  the  sky. 

246.  Much,   many,   litt^.e,  few  may  be  preeeded  by  as,   so,   not,   so] 

too,  how  : 

You  hâve  as  many  servants  as  fingers. 

Hâve  I  so  many  as  that? 

I  liarc  not  so  many  had  maris  as  good  ones. 

Too  many  cool^s  spoil  the  broth. 

How  many   ndstal-es  did  you  maie? 

Taie  as  much  miU:  as  tea. 

You   hâve  so   much   money  as  that.''  —   Yes. 

There  is  not  so  much  land  as  icater. 

How  much   iciU  that  make  in  ail? 
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247.  Comparison   : 

Much,  many  more,  most. 

Little,  less,  least. 

Fe"wr,  fewer,  fewest. 

Note.    —   The   more   we    are,    the    more    we    laugh. 

248.  Several  meaus  more  than  two  but  )iot  manjj   : 

I  made  several   mistales  i)i  the  diciatiun. 

249.  AU  is  opposed  to  no  and  none  : 

Ail  promised  to  corne,  but  none  did. 

Please  ail  and  you  will  please  none.  ' 

250.  The  article  is  omitted  after  ail  when  the  noun  is  used  in  gênerai 

AU  men  die    (there  is  no  exception). 
AU  the  men  came   (the  men  spoken  of). 

251.  Ail  is  plaeed   : 

1°  After  a  personal  pronoiui  subject   : 
We  aU  left  our  seats. 
They  aU  came  in  tivie. 

2°  After  a  personal  pronoim  object   : 
I  tool-  them  aU. 
I  see  you  aU. 

3°  After  an  auxlHary  or  a  defective  verb   : 
You  must  aU  stay  hère. 
They  hâve  aU  fînished  their  tasks. 

252.  AU  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adverb  : 

He  Kds  ail  the  more  excited,  as  everyiody  was  shouting. 
It  is  ail  one  to  me. 

253..    3oth  means  the  two  together:  it  is  plaeed  : 

1°  Before  a  noun   : 

He  heJd  the  hpok  u-iili  both  his  hands. 
Both  flie  man  and  his  dog  icere  lost. 

2°  After  a  pronoun    : 
We  both  left  the  room. 
The  house  will  hold  us  both. 

Note.  • —  Both  may  relate  to  two  adjectives,   it  is  then  an  adverb    : 
He   seemed    both    v:eal<   and   excited. 

254.     Each  dénotes  : 

]-   One  and  the  other  {of  two  things). 

I  £.losed  each  eye.  —  I  had  a  hooTc  in  «ach  hnnd. 
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2°  Even'  one  of  more  thaii  two  taken  separatehj  from  the  rest  : 
Each  pupil  tried  ihe  prohlem.    (Every  pupil  hy  himself.) 
There  is  a  remcdy  for  each  disease.    (Every   disease   has  its  proper 

remedy.) 
See  thèse  three  roses,  each.  haJi   its  particular  color. 
"Each    for    himself,"    is    the    icatchword    of    the   English   race.    — 

E.MMEfiSON. 

1^  ,,  The  icorld  exists  for  the  éducation  of  each  man. 

255.  To  each  corresponds  other  : 

Lct   each   esteem   other   hetter   than   himself. 
Thèse  two   brothers  love  each   other  tenderly. 
The  hands  wash  each  other. 

256.  Every  dénotes  ail  without  exception,  considered  one  by  one  : 

Tltey  receiv-ed  every  viayi  a  penny. 
Every  day  I  would  go  fishing. 

Note.   —  Every  may  be  used   after   a  possessive    : 

Her   every   thought   was   centered   in   God. 

257.  Compounds  of  every  :  everybody,  every  one,  everything   : 

Everybody's   business   is   nobody's   business. 

Lef  every  one    mind  his  oicn   business. 

Haie  a  place  for  everything  and  put  everything  in  its  place. 

258.  Note  : 

Every  man  received  a  penny.   (The  first,  the  second,  etc.,  ail  received 

a  penny;   none  was  forgotten.) 
Each    man    received    a    penny.    (One    got    as    much    as   another;    the 

payment  Avas  equal.) 

Every  five  minutes.   (Once  in  five  minutes.) 
Every  other  day.    (Once  in  two  days.) 
Every  third  day.    (Once  in  three  days.) 
Every   six   weeks.    (Once   in   six  Aveeks.) 

259.  Other,  adjective,  does  not  take  s  for  the  plural  : 

Do  g<ood  to  other  persons. 
Do  good  to  others. 

260.  Other  corresponds  to  one,  some,  this  [speaking  of  tivo)    : 

One  will  go  home,  the  other  will  stay  in. 

Some  day  or  other,  /  will  go   there. 

I  will  take  this  horse,  y  ou  can  tahe  the  other. 

261.  Any  other  is  sometimes  foUowed  by  than  : 

I  did  not  see  any  other  man  than  /inn. 

262.  Another  is  always  written  in  one  word  : 

Bring  another  bool'. 

263.  Each  other  applies  to  two  persons  or  things;  one  another  to 

more  than  tivo  : 

The  hands  wash  each  other. 
Good  people  help  one  another. 
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264.  Either  means  one  or  tJie  other ;  neitlier  means  neither  the  one 

nor  the  other  : 
Which    wiJl    you    hare,    iea    or    coffec^    Either    wUl    do,    neither    is 
harmfuJ. 

265.  Either  and  neither  apply  to  two  persons  or  things  : 

It   is  either  John    or   Tom. 
It  is  neither  John   nor   Tom. 

266.  Any,  any  one,  none,  no  one  apply  to  more  than  two   : 

Corne   any  day   ncxt    iceel:.   None   of  tliose  days  suits  me. 

267.  One  means  any  person  or  ihing  whaiever;  it  is  used  : 
1°  as  subject    : 

One  feels  well  after  a  good  tcalk. 
One  tvould  say  you  are  sicl'. 

2°  as  object   : 

Constant   worlc   lielps   to   maie   one    happy. 
He  gave  ansicers  that  icould  astonish  one. 

3°  in  the  possessive   : 

It  malces  one 's   blood  hoil  up  to  hear  such  nonsense. 
One 's  conscience  is  one ',s  hest  guide. 

268.  Substitutes  for  one  : 

1°  We,  you,  they,  a  man,  people,  etc., 

We  should  alicays  speak  the  truth.    (One  shouJd    ...) 

You  can  not  shoe  a  runaioay  horse.    (One  can  not   ...) 

They   laugJi    best  icho   laugh   last.    (One   laughs    .  .  .  ) 

A   man    can    not    whistle    and    drink    at    the    same    time.    (One    can 

not   . . . ) 
People  loho  ïive  in  glas.s  houses  should  never  throw  stones  at  others. 

(One   ivho   îives.  . .  ) 

2°  The  passive  voice  used  instead  of  the  active   : 

It  "was  said  you  were  siek.   (They  —  or  people  — ■  said  you  .  .  .) 

3°  The  imperative  : 

Look  hefore  you   leap.    (One  should   look    ...) 

269.  One  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid  the  répétition  of  a  noiin   : 

There  was  a  stove;  not  a  tin  one,  hut  a  real  iron  one. 
Your  father  is  a  doctor,  and  you  will  he  one  too. 

Note   1.   —  One   is   not  to  be  used  in  answers    : 
Are   you  a  carpenter?  —  Yes,   I   am. 

Note  2,   —  One's  self  corresponds  to  myself,   himself,   etc. 
It  is  selfish    to   think   onln   nf   ove'x   -'rlf. 
(You   are   selfish   if  you   think  only   of  yourself).  _  . 
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Note   3.   —  Orie  may  be  used  as  indefinite   adjective    : 

This  w  the   one   home  I   loved  in   my   ivhole   Ufe. 
One   Mr.   Riley  had  a  horxe  to  sell. 

270.  Such  is  followed  by  a  or  an  if  referring  to  names  in  the  singnlar 

of  persons  or  thiugs  that  can  be  coiinted   : 
Such  a  gooâ  motlierl  —  Do  not  mahe  such.  a  fuss  for  notliing^ 
Such   r/ooâ  paper.  —  Such  patience  lie  haâ. 

Note.  —  Sitch   may  résume  a   whole  clause    : 

Such   is   the   character   of   men    that    they   are    nerer  satisfied. 
Such  was  his  fate  that  he  should  die  in  the  prime  of  his  âge. 

271.  Note  the  use  of  as  after  such   : 

We  reUeved  such  as  were  poor. 

He  sells  small  articles,  such  as  pins,  needles,  thimhles. 

Such  of  you  as  hâve  finished  may  go. 

I  hâve  never  seen  such  good  apples  as  thèse. 

212.     Else  means  besides.  other;  it  is  used  ; 

1^  After  r-ompounds  of  some.   any,   no  with  body,   one,   thing 
and  where   : 

I  uill  taie  this,  nothing  else  phases  me. 
I  can  do  a  thing  that  no  one  else  hère  can  do. 
Go  some  where  else,  do  not  stay  hère. 

2°  After  ail,  every  one    : 

John  succecded,  every  one  else  failed. 

3°  After  who.  .  .  ?  and  what.  .  .  ? 

Who  else  came-    ■ —  What   else  <"«/(  I  expect? 

273.  The  following  pronouiis  may  be  followed  by  of    :  some,  some 

one,  any,  any  one,  none,  no  one,  much,  many,  little,  few,  ail, 
both,  such,  each,  every  one,  either  and  neither. 

Some   of   the    nuts,   some   one   of   thèse,   any   of    it,   every   one   of  «5, 

none  of  you,  aU  of  whom,  both  of  them,  etc. 
]t  is  not  aU  of  Ufe  to  live. 

274.  Hundred,  thousand  are  sometimes  used  as  indefinite  adjectives 

and  pronouns   : 

/   hâve  seen    that  a   hundred   times. 

I  hâve  told  yoii  a  thousand  times  to  shut  the  door.   (A  great  many 

times.") 
Thoiu<ia}ids,  hundreds  of  tJtousands,  hâve  perlshed  in  the  Great  War. 
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275.  A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action  or  leing. 

SECTION    1.   —  INDICATIVE    MODE. 

Présent  tense. 

I  hâve.  I   am.  I  love.  I   write. 

You  hâve.  You  are.  You  love.  You  write. 

He   (she,  it)  has.    He  (she,  it)is.    He  (she,  it)  loves.     He  (she,  it)  writes. 

We  hâve.  We  are.  We  love.  We  write. 

You  hâve.  You  are.  You  love.  You   write. 

They  hâve.  They  are.  They  love.  They  w^rite. 

Negatively   :  I  hâve  not,  you   ...  —  I  ain  uot,  you   ...  —  I  do  not  love,   .  .  . 
—  I  do  not  write,   .  .  . 

Interrogatively   :  Hâve  I?  —  Am  I?  —  Do  I  love?  —  Do  I  write? 

Int.  and  neg.  :  Hâve  I  not?  —  Am  I  not?  —  Do  I  not  love?  —  Do  I  not  write? 

Note.    —    In    the    interrogative    and    négative    form,    a    pronoun    subject    is    placed    before 
the   négation  ;    a   noun   subject,    after  it    : 

Does  not  Paul  love  his  parents^  Does   not   the   cat   see   the   mouse? 

Does   he   not   love   his  parents?  Does   she  not  see  the  mouse? 

276.  Formation  of  the  third  person  singular   : 

1°  The  third  person  singular  is  formed  by  adding  s  : 
I  love,  lie  loves;  I  see,  it  sees. 

2°  The  verbs  ending  in  s,  x,  z,  sh,  ch  {soft)  take  es   : 
I  pass,  he  passes;  I  lirush,  he  brushes. 

3°  The  verbs  ending  in  y  preeeded  by  a  consonant  change  y 
into  ies    : 
I  hurry,  he  hurries;  I  carry,  he  carries. 

But  we  write   :  he  says,  he  prays,  she  stays,  it  annoys,  etc.  because  the  y 
is  preeeded  by  a  vowel. 

Note    1.    —   Eth   or    th    is    an    old    ending    which    is    met    with    in    the    Bible,    prayers    and 
poetry    :  • 

The   wicked   flee    ivhen    no   man   pursueth.    (Bible.) 
Note    2.    —    The    verb    dare    does    not    tal^e    s    in    Ihe    third    person    singiilar,    when    it    is 
followed  by  an  infinitive  without  to,  or  when  the  sentence  is   négative    : 
He    dare    attack    the    tiyer. 
He    dare    nut    go. 

But  we   write    :    He   dares   to   insuit   me. 

He  dares  me  to  my  face.    (He   challenges...'» 
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277.  Emphatic  forms    : 

1°  Do  is  empJwtically  used  before  a  verb  in  the  affirmative   : 

I  siudy.    (I   State  a  fact.) 

I  do  study.    (I  assure  you  that  I  study.) 

2°  Will  is  sonietimes  used  to  show  the  fréquent  or  the  certain 
répétition  of  an  action   : 
Boys  -wrill  fight. 
Pitch   will  défile. 
When   the  cat   is  aivay,  the  mice   will  play. 

Note.   —   TVould   is   used   with   the   same   meaning  for   tlie   past    : 
Last   summer,   1   would   go   fishing   every   day. 
Rip    would    nevcr   refuse    to    assist    a    neighbor. 

278.  The  présent  is  used  for  the  future   : 

1°  With  an  adverb  of  time   : 

Does  he  corne  to-morrotc? 

The  concert  cornes  out  next  weelc. 

2°  After  when,  as  soon  as,  as  long  as;  ivTiile,  in  subordinate 
propositions    : 

■When  you  corne,  iring  your  books. 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  as  long  as  /  live. 
As  soon  as  you  are  ready,  we  shall  start. 

But  we  say    :    When  wiil  you  tome? 

279.  A  writer  or  speaker  may  emplov  the  présent  instead  of  the 

past  or  future,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  event  were  aetually 
passing  before  his  eyes. 

The   army    was   defeated,    hut    the    gênerai    encourages    the   soldiers; 

they  return  to  the  attaclc  with  fury,   and  victory  is  theirs  before 

the  day  is  over. 
"Let  me  see,"  said  the  milkmaid  to  herself,  "I  sell  my  milk  and 

buy  two  dozen  of  fresh  eggs,  which  I  set  under  our  best  hen. .." 

280.  Propositions  that  are  true  at  ail  times  must  be  expressed  in 

the  présent  tense   : 

TJte  ancients  did  not  know  that  the  earth  is  round. 

He  seemed  hardly  to  know  that  two  and  two  make  four. 

But  we  say   :   They  thought  the  earth  was  fiât,  and  two  and,  three  made 
four. 

281.  I  am  going  to  is  a  near  future   : 

/  am  going  to  write  =  I  icill  write  =  I  am  about  to  write. 

Past  tense. 

282.  The  past  tense  tells  what  happened  in  time  fully  past  : 

He  tuas  sick  yesterday.  I  slept  ivell  last  night. 
On  looking  out,  /  saw  snow  on  the  ground. 
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283. 

I  had.  I  was.  I   loved.  I  wrote. 

You  had.  You  ■were.  You  loved.  You  wrote. 

He  had.  He  w^as.  He   loved.  He   wrote. 

We   had.  We  were.  We  loved.  We  wrote. 

You  had.  You  were.  You   loved.  You  wrote. 

They  had.  They  were.  They  loved.  They  wrote. 

Negatively   :  I  had  net.  —  I  was  net.  —  I  did  not  love.  —  I  did  not  write. 

Interrogatively   :  Had  I?  —  Was  I?  —  Did  I  love?  —  Did  I  write? 

I7it.  and  neg.    :   Had  I  not?  —  Was  I  not?  —  Did  I  not  love?  —  Did  I  not 
Write  ? 

284.  Spécial  remarks  on  spelliiig    : 

To  love,  Ta   hurty,  To  rub, 

I  loved.  j  kurt-ied.  ^    i-uhhed. 

To    suppose,  To   carrj,  To  heg, 

I    supposed.  I  cflr?-ied.  I  hegged. 

To  rustle,  ^^   f^y»  Ta  snap, 

It  rustled.  ^  rried.  /  snap-ped. 

Perfect  tense. 

285.  The  perfect  tense  tells  wliat  lias  happened  in  time  not  fiiUij 

past  : 
He  lias  corne  to  schooî  early  to-day,  —  this  week,  —  this  month, 

etc. 
I  hâve  lived  in  Montréal  five  years.   (If  I  am  still  living  there). 

286. 

I  hâve  had.  I  hâve  been.  I  hâve  loved .  .  .  written. 

You  hâve  had.  You  hâve  been.  You   hâve   loved.  .  .written. 

He   lias   had.  He   has  been.  He  has  loved.  .  .written. 

We   hâve  had.  We   hâve   been.  We  hâve  loved .  .  .  written. 

You    hâve    had.  You  hâve  been.  You   hâve   loved.  .  .written. 

They  hâve  had.  They   hâve   been.  They    hâve    loved .  .  .  written. 

Negatively    :    I  liave   not   had.  —   I   hâve   not   been.   —  I   hâve   not   loved.   — 
I  hâve  not  written. 

Interrogatively    :   Hâve  I  had?  —  Hâve  I  been?  —  Havc  I  loved?  —  Hâve  I 
written? 

Int.  and  neg.   :   Hâve  I  not  had?  —  Hâve  I  not  been?  —  Hâve  I  not  loved? 

—  Hâve  I  not  written? 
Remark    :   Has  he  not  written  his  task?  —  Has  not  Paul  written  his  task? 

287.  When  the  action  is  not  known  to  be  fuUy  or  not  fully  past, 

especially  after  such  words  as  often,  frequently,  sometimes, 
the  perfect  is  used   : 

Where   is  yonr  knife?  —  I  hâve   lost  it. 

I  hâve  often  hcard  my  father  speak  of  it. 

He   has  sometimes  tried  to   catch   a  fish,   but   without   success. 

288.  The  auxiliary  is  not  repeated  : 

He  has  gone  out  and  shut  the  door.    (not  and  has  shut...) 
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Pluperfect  tense. 

289.     The  pluperfect  tense  tells  wliat  had  happened  hefore  some  past 

evenf   : 
I  had  finished  luij  tasl:  icJten  ynu  came  in. 

The  steamhnaf  had  left  tlte  pier,  when  I  arrived  tliere  oui  of  breath. 
Ee  adiertised  that  lie  had  lost  some  money. 

290. 

I  had  had.  I  had  been.  I   had   loved.  .  .  written. 

You  had  had.  You   had   been.  You  had  loved.  .  .written. 

He   had   had.  He   had   been.  He  had  loved .  .  .  written. 

We   had   had.  We   had   been.  We  had  loved  .  .  .  written. 

You  had  had.  You   had   been.  You   had   loved.  .  .written. 

They  had  had.  They  had  been.  They  had  loved.  .  .written. 

Negatîvely   :  1  had  not  had.  —  I  had  not  been.  —  I  had  net  loved.  —  I  had 
net  written. 

InterrogatweJy    :    Had   I   had?  —  Had   I   been?  —  Had  I   loved?   —  Had   I 
written  ? 

Int.  and  neg.   :  Had  I  not  had?  —  Had  I  not  been?  —  Had  I  not  loved?  — 
Had  I  not  written? 

291. 

Transitory   actions.  Corresponding' 

permanent   actions. 

To  die.  To  be   dead. 

To  fall.  To  be   down. 

To   begin  to  learn.  To  be  learning. 

To  set  to  work.  To  be  working. 

To   fall   sick.  To  be  sick,  to  be  in  bed.  to  be  laid  up. 

To   start   to   read.  To   be   reading. 

To   go   to   France.  To   be    in    France. 

To  arrive.  To  be   in. 
etc.,  etc.  etc.,  etc. 

292.     Uses  of  the  past,  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  : 

1°  Past  :  The  action  is  not  going  on  ;  it  is  a  transitory  action  : 

''titrée  days     ^ 
My  father  died      Jfour  months  Lago.    (WJien  did  your  father  die?) 
l^five  years      j 

2°  Perfect    :  The  action  is  still  going  on;  it  is  a  permanent 
action    : 

Itliree  days. 
My  father  has  been  dead  tJiese    ^four  months. 

[five  years. 

(How  long,  hnw  many .  .  .   has  your  father  been  dead?) 

3°  Pluperfect  :  The  action  was  going  on  at  a  time  mentioned  : 
My  father  had  been  dead  five  years,  when  I  came  back. 
Obs.  —  Récent  pasts  :  I  hâve  just. . .  I  had  jicst. 
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Future  tense. 

293.  The  future  tense  tells  what  will  happen  in  time  to  corne   : 

Simple  Future.  Future  of  Obligation. 

I    (we)         shall   write.  I    (we)  will  write. 

You  will  write.  You  shall   write. 

He    (they)    will   write.  He  (they)  shall  write. 

Ist  FoRM    : 

NegativeJy   :   I  shall  not  write.  —  You  Avill  not  write.  —  He  will  not...   etc. 

InterrogativeJy    :    Shall   I   ^Tite?   —  Shall   you   write?   —  Will  he   write?   — 

Shall  we  write?  —  Shall  you  write?  —  Will  they  write? 
Int.  and  neg.  :  Shall  I  not  write?  —  Shall  you  not  write?  —  Will  he  not. .  .  etc. 

2nd  FoRM    : 

Negatively  :  I  will  not  write.  —  You  shall  not  write.  —  He  shall  not.  . .  etc. 

InterrogativeJy    :    —  Will  you  write  ?  —  Shall  he  write  ?  —   Will 

you  write?  —  Shall  they  write? 

Int.  and  neg.    :    Will  you  not  write?  —  Shall  he  not  write?. .  .    etc. 

294.  The  simple  future  dénotes  that  an  action  is  expeeted  to  take 

place   : 
/  shall  be  twelve  to-morrow. 
It  will  rain  this  afternoon. 

295.  The  future   of  obligation   is  used  in  commanding,  promising, 

threatening,    insisting;    it    expresses    the    resolution    of    the 
speaker   : 
You  shall  stay  in  after  scliool. 
I  will  do  my  best. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
It  shall   rain  forty   days   and   forty   nights   and   ail   manhind   shall 

perish. 
WÎiatever  school  I  send   my  son  to,  it  shall   be   n   place  wliere   they 
learn. 

Note.   —  Sometimes  custom  permits  the  more   courteous  u-ill  in  the  place  of  shall  in   the 
second   and   third   persons    : 
John,   y  nu   vjill   post   thèse    letters   ivimediatel}/- 
The   cook  will  serve   the   dinver  when  it   is   ready. 

296.  In  questions,  use  the  auxiliary  expeeted  in  the  answer   : 

Shall  you  corne  to-morrow?  —  I  shall. 
Will  you  do  your  hest?  —  I  will. 

Note    —  In  the  indirect  qtiotation  the  same  auxiliary  is  used  as  in  the  direct  quotation    : 
The    teacher    says    that    Tom    shall    stay    in.     (Using    the    direct    quotation, 
one  would  say    :   The  teacher  says    :  "Tom,  you  shall  stay  in.") 

297.  Will  I ...  ?  Will  we . . .  ?  hâve  no  meaning,  because  we  do  not 

ask  questions  to  know  our  will. 

298.  When  the  future  is  used  after  ivken,  as  soon  as.  if,  etc.,  shall 

and  not  will  must  be  used  : 
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When    God's    âealinf/s    ivith   you    shall    he    revealed,    you    will    then 

admire  His  Providence. 
As  soon  as   your  occupations   shall   allow   you   to   corne,  I   expect   to 

receive  your  visit. 

299.  Near  futures   :  /  am  ahout  to  write,  or  I  am  going  to  write. 

Future  perfect  tense. 

300.  The  future  perfect  is  used  to  show  that  an  action  will  hâve  taken 

place  at  a  time  mentioned   : 

I  shall  hâve   written  my  task  hy  six  o'clock. 

The  train  v/ill  hâve  left  ivlien  you  arrive  at   tJie  station.. 


301. 


Simple  Future.  Future  of  Obligation. 


I    (we)         shall   hâve    written.       I    (we)  will   hâve   written, 

You  will   hâve   written.       You  shall  hâve  written. 

He    (they)    will  hâve   written.       He   (they)  shall  hâve  written, 

Ist    FORM.  2ll(l    FORM. 

Negatively   :  I  shall  not  hâve  Avrittoii,.  .  .  I  will  net  hâve  written,... 

Interrogatively    :   Shall  I  hâve  written?...  (no  first  person.) 

Int.  and  neg.    :   Shall  I  hâve  not  written?  {no  first  person.) 


SECTION    2.    —    IMPERATIVE    MODE, 

302.     The  imperative  mode  is  used  to  express  an  orde)'  or  a  request 

Stand  still.    (An  order.) 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.    (A  prayer.) 
303. 

SiNG.  Plu. 

Let   me    write.  Let  us  w^rite, 

Write.  Write. 

Let  him  write.  Let  them  write. 

Negatively    :   Let  me  not  Avrite.  Let  us  not  write. 

Do  not  write   (or  write  not).       Do  not  write   (or  write  not). 
Let  him  not  write.  Let  them  not  write. 

Note.   —   The   subject   yuu,   thou,   m:iy    be   expressed   by    empliasis    : 
Tou    sit    hère. 
You   keep   ftiU   and   listen. 
Go   thou  in  peace. 

304.     The  auxiliary  do  is  sometimes  used  emphatically   : 

Do  love  your  parents. 
Do  Jceep  quiet,  boys. 
Do  you  remain. 

Note.  —  Compare    : 

You   keep   quiet.     (Quant   à    vous,    tenez- vous   tranquilles.) 
Do   keep   quiet.       (Tenez-vous  tranquilles,   je  vous  en  prie.) 


La  Classe  en  anglais,  Cours  Sup. 
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305.  For  the  first  and  the  third  persons,  let  or  tlie  subjunctive  may 

be  used  : 
Let  ail  praise  the  Lord!  Praised  be  the  Lord! 

306.  Must  and  ought  may  be  used  instead  of  the  imperative   : 

Do  not  go  there  =  You  must  not  go  there. 

Obey  your  paretits  =  You  ought  ta  ohey  your  parents. 

307.  The  imperative  may  express  a  conditional  fact   : 

Lend  your  money  and  lose  your  friend.  (If  you  lend  your  money.  .  .) 
Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child. 

Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Press  that  button,  and  the  bell  will  ring. 

308.  Go  and  corne  in  the  imperative  are  very  often  followed  by  and 

and  another  verb  in  the  imperative    : 
Corne   and   see   me   to-morrow.   Go   and   take   your   bools. 

309.  Note  : 

Be  so  kind  as  to .  .  .  —  Please.  .  .  —  Off  with  you!  —  Forward, 
the  light  brigade!   —  Hands  off!   —  Down   on   your   knees! 

310.  The  imperative  absolute   : 

A  large  nuinber  of  m-en,  say  a  hundred,  had  corne  to  our  rescue. 
This  is  the  lieir,  come,  let  us  l-iJl  him. 

SECTION  3.   —  POTENTIAL   OR  CONDITIONAL   MODE. 

:311.  The  potential  or  conditional  mode  expresses  an  assertion  with 
doubt.  The  auxiliaries  are  :  shoulcl  and  would;  and  also  may, 
might,  can,  could. 

Présent  tense. 

■"312.  Should  and  would  are  nsed  in  the  same  manner  as  .^hall  and  will 
and  follow  nearly  the  same  rules. 

Présent  and  future. 

I  (we)         should  write.       He  (they)  should  write. 
You  would   write.       You  should  write. 

Be  (they)   would  write.       I  (we)         would    write. 

Ist  FoRM.  2nd  FoRM. 

Negàtively   :  I  should  not  «rite,...  I  would  not  Avrite,... 

Interrogatively    :    Should  I  write?...  {no  first  person) 

Int.  and  neg.    :   Should  I  not  write"?...     (  "  ) 

S13.    After  if,  though,  until,  in  subordinate  propositions,  use   : 
1°  ShaU  or  will  for  an  assertion   : 
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2°  Should  or  would  for  an  assertion  with  doubt    : 

If   he   shall   siœceed,    lie    ■will   get    a   prise.    (He    may,   he    may    nof 

succeed.) 
If  he  should  succeed,  lie  vrould  get  a  prise.    (He  mav  succeed,  but 

I  doubt  it.) 
If  they  -wrill  worlc  ietter,  they  ■will  succeed. 
If  they  would   vwrk  ietter,  they   would  succeed. 
If  you  will  agrée,  I  shall  he  gJad. 
If  you   w^ould  agrée,  I  should   be  gîad. 

Note.   —  If  may  be  understood  in  the  conditional    : 

They  thought  themselves  out  of  reaeh,  xhould   thtii   happen   to   be  pursued. 

314.  After  such  expressions  as  :  it  is  necessary,  just,  right,  becaming,- 

propei;,  fit,  suitable,  sufficient,  possible,  impossible,  better,  etc., 
use  should  for  every  person,  or  the  infinitive    : 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  study. 
It  is  necessary  for  you  to  study. 
It  is  better  that  you  should  learn  a  trade. 
It  is  better  for  you  to  learn  «  trade. 

315.  The  verb  in  a  siibordinate  clause  may  be  used  in  the  past  witb 

the  sensé  of  the  potential  : 

If  they  worked  harder,  they  would  succeed. 

If  you  agreed,  /  should  he  glad. 

It  is  time  the  Utile  playfellow  went  in,  I  thiiik. 

316.  Should  is  used  in  every  person  : 

1°  In  the  sensé  of  ought   : 
Tou  should  respect  the  aged. 
If  the  train  is  on  time,  my  father  should  arrive  at  six. 

2°  To  dénote  détermination,  command  : 
If  you  disobeyed,  I  should   imnish   you. 
Boys,  you  should  be  carefui  about  the  right  spelling  of  words. 

3°  To  show  that  an  action  is  dépendent  on  motives  and  circum- 
stances    : 

I  should  hreal-  my  neck,  if  I  feJI. 
We   should   regret  yonr  departure. 
I  should   hesitate  iv  iry   this  experiment. 
I  should  drmv^n  if  :tlke  Jyoat  capsized,  for  I  do  not  Tcnow  how  to  swim. 

317.  Would  is  sometinjes  used  alone  with  the  meaning  of  wish   : 

I  would  that  I  were  -yo-ung  again! 
Would  to  God  tliat  ive  were  safe! 


n8. 


Perfect  tense. 


II 


I    (we)  should   hâve   written.  I    (we)  would    hâve    written. 

You  would  hâve  written,  You  should  hâve   written^ 

He    (they)    would   havç    written,  He    (they)    should  hâve   written- 
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Note.    —   The   Potential   Perfect   is   used   to    show    that    an    action   might    hâve    happened 
but   did   not   happen    (1)     : 
She   said    she   wo-uld    hâve    sttng.    (She    did    not    sing.) 
She    said   xhe    wovld    sing.    (Yesterday,    to-day,    or    to-morrow). 

ol9.     Note  the  corrélation  of  tenses   : 

Future.  Conditional. 

I  sliall  be  punislied  if  I  go.  I  should  be  punished  if   I   -went. 

(/  will  not  go.) 
He  ■will  l)e  liere  to-morrow.  He  "would  be  hère  to-morrow.   {He 

said  sa  at  Jeast.) 
He    says    he    -will    take    it    when  He   said   he    ■would   take    it   when 

he   cornes  home   in   the   evening.  he   came   home  in  the  evening. 

SECTION   4.    —   SUBJUNCTIVE   MODE. 

320.     The  subjunctive  mode  expresses  a  praijer,  a  ivish,  a  condition, 
a  douht  ;  aiiything  rather  than  a  fact   : 

God  f orbid  I  —  Peace  be  wifh  you  ! 

God  grant   us  peace!  —  Thy  liingdom   corne! 

God  bless  you!  —  Long  live   the  Mng ! 

It  seemed  most  fîtting  that  yonr  father  be  elected. 

The  dule  recommended   that   the  cltild  be    instructed  in   music. 

The  saints  préserve  us! 

The  man  was  severely  wounded,  if  he  "were  not  dead. 

•321.  PRESENT.  PaST. 

If  I  be.  If  I   "Write.  If   I    w^ere.  If  I  "wrote. 

If   you   be.  If  you  -write.  If   you   were.         If  you  wrote. 


If  he  be. 

If  he  Write. 

If  he  were. 

If  he  wrote. 

If  he  hâve. 

Etc. 

If  he  had. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Negatively   :   If  I  be  not ...   —  If  I  do  not  write ...   —  If  I  were  not ...   — 
If  I  did  not  Avrite.  .  .   —  If  I  hâve  not.  .  .   —  If  I  had  not.  .  . 

322.     The  subjunctive  mode  is  used  after  if,  lest,  unless,  whether, 
though,  although,  when  the  following  verb  expresses  a  doubt 
or  a  supposition,  and  not  a  fact   : 
//  the  earth  were  flat,  men  could  not  sail  around  it.    (The  earth  is 

not  flat.) 
//  the  earth  is  round,  rnen  can  sail  around  it.   (The  earth  is  round.) 
//  ivishes  were  horses,  heggars  might  ride.    (Wishes  are  not  horses.) 
//  this  is  a  good  horse,  I  will  buy  it.    (I  think  the  horse  is  good.) 
Though  he  were  my  hrother,  I  should  condemn  him.    (He  is  not  my 

brother.) 
Though    he    is    my    hrother,    he    does    not    resemble    me.    (He    is   my 

brother.) 
Be7i  rvas  determined  to  hâve  the  fur,  whether  the  cat  w^as  willing  or 
not.    (She  was  not  willing.) 


(1)  If  the  action  had  taken  place,  it  would  be  a  fact,  and  not  a  possibility; 
the  indicative  mode  would  then  hâve  to  be  used. 
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"When  the  supposition  is  noi  a  fact,  the  past  must  be  used. 

323.  As  if  expresses  doiibt  and  reqiiires  the  verb  iu  the  past  suh- 

junctive    : 
He  spealcs  as  if  lie  -were  ill-bred. 
He  acts  as  if  he  ■were  mad, 

324.  A  supposition  maj  be  expressed  by  placing  the  subjunctive 

before  the  subject  : 
Were  the  earth  flat,  men  could  not  sail  around  it. 
Were  ivishes  horses,  beggars  might  ride. 
Were  he  my  brother,  I  should  condemn  him. 
Were  I  asked,  1  could  iell  ail  the  facts. 
Had  I  knoicn,  I  ivouîd  hâve  enlisted. 
Be  he  prince  or  be  he  pauper,  every  one  is  welcome  hère. 

325.  The  subjunctive  be  is  often  omitted  when  it  may  be  supplied 

easily    : 

Glory    (be)    to   God  on  high! 
Peaee   (be)    to  his  ashes! 
Sonor   (be)    to  his  memory ! 

326.  Wishes  are  often  introduced  by  may  or  would   : 

May  you  prosper  ! 

May  you  return  in  good  health! 

Would  that  he  were  safe! 

327.  Notice  the  use  of  past  subjunctive  after  the  verb  to  wish  : 

7  wish  I  had  a  Frimer  like  y  ours! 

I  loish  I  ■were  big  enough  to  help  my  mother! 

328.  Had  i-s  a  past  subjunctive  in  such  sentences  as  the  following  : 

I  had  rather  die  than  be  a  slave. 

You  had  better  be  car e fui. 

He  had  as  lief  go  as  stay. 

TTote    : 

Join  we  in  n   hymn   of  praise !  (Let   us   join...) 

Hear    we    the    kinp .'  (Let    us    hear...) 

SECTION  5.  —  USE  OF  SOME  AUXILIARIES. 

May. 
329. 

Présent      i] —  T  may  wrîte,  you  may  write,  he  may  write,  we  may    .  .  . 
Future       î  etc. 

p^gT  —  1  mîght    write,    you   might    write,    he    might    write,    we 

-mîght    .  .  .    etc. 
Perfect        —  1  may  hâve  written,  you  may  hâve  written,  he  m.ay    .  .  . 

«te. 
Pluperfbct  —  I  mîght  hâve  written,  you  might  hâve  written,  he  .  .  .  etc. 
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330.  May  expresses  : 

1°   Permission    :         Tnu  may  go  7ww. 
2°  Probability    :        /  may  ohtain  the  frst  place. 
3°  Wish    :      '  May   you   be   happy  ! 

4°  Purpose    :  Study  tliat  you  may  learn. 

The  conjunctions  denoting  purpose  are    :   that,  in  order  that,   so  that^ 
in  such  a  manner  that. 

331.  Instead  of  :  you  may  not,  it  is  better  to  say   :  you  can  not  or 

you  must  not  (the  refusai  is  not  so  hard). 
May  /  go  for  a  rvall?  —  No,  you  can  not  to-day. 

332.  May  is  iised  after  whntever,  however   : 

Whatever  a  Uar  may  say,  people  wiU  not  helveve  him. 
However  leanied  a   man  may  be,  lie  is  ignorant  of  inany  tliings. 


Can. 

333. 

Présent  —  I  can  write,  you  can  ■wrrite,  he  can   .  .  .    etc. 

Past  —  I  could  Write,  you  could  write^  he  could    .  .  .    etc, 

Perfect  —  I  can  hâve  w^ritten,  you  can  hâve    .  .  .    etc. 

Pluperfect  —  I  could  hâve  written,  you  could  hâve    .  .  .    etc. 

334.  Can  expresses    : 

1°  Power    :    I  can  carry  that   big  stone. 
2°   Knowledge    :   I  can  speal:  English. 

335.  I  can  means  I  am  ahle ;  to  he  ahle  or  copahie  are  used  where 

other  tenses  than  the  above  are  required    : 

Study  your  lesson   in  order  to  be  able  to  recite  it  well. 
I  hâve  not  been  able  to  work  out  this  problem. 
He  wiU  soon  be  able  to  spcak  English. 

336.  Could  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  can  to  express  doiibt   : 

Hc  can  sing,  if  he  wants.    (He  is  able  to  sing.) 

He  could  sing,  if  he  irould.   (He  is  able  to  sing,  but  probablv  he  will 
not    sing.) 

337.  Could    is    sometimes    used    with    the    conditional    meaning    of 

ivould   : 

Tou  lasy  boy,  you   could  sit   idle  tvhile  your  companions  are  doîng 
their  best! 

338.  Can  and  may  eompared   : 

You  may  sivim  across  the  river,  but  you  can  not. 
Tou  can  steal  thèse  apples,  but  you  may  not. 
Can  he  go  out?  —  Yes,  the  door  is  not  locked. 
May  he  go  out?  —  Yes,  he  has  the  permission. 
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Must. 

339. 

Présent        —  I  must  write,  y  ou  must   write,   he  must   write,   we   must 
Write,  you    .  .  . ,  etc. 

Past  —    (no   past,   say    :    I   was   obliged   to    .  .  .,   you    were    obliged 

to  .  .  .,  etc.  01-  I  had  to   .  .  .,  etc.). 
Perfect         —  I  must  hâve  written,  you  must  hâve  written,  he  must   .  .  . 

etc. 
Pluperfect  —  (I  had  been  obliged  to  write,  you  had  been  obliged  to   .  .). 

340.     Must  expresses  : 

1°  Necessity    :    JVe  must  eat  in  lire. 

2°  Obligation    :    Chiidren    must   respect   ilieir  parents. 

Ought. 

■341.     Ought  expresses  duiu  or  moral  obligation    : 

Chiidren  ought  to  ohey.  —  You  ought  not  to  lie. 

'342. 

Présent  —  I  ought  to  obey,  you  ought  to  obey,  we   .  .  .   etc. 
Past         —   I    ought    to    hâve    obeyed,    you    ought    to    hâve    obeyed,    he 
ought    .  .  .    etc. 

343-     Should  is  sometimes  iisecl  in  every  person,  witli  the  sensé  of 
ought. 

(But  duty  is  not  sa  well  marked.) 
Chiidren  should  respect  the  aged. 

Have  —  Hâve  to  —  Be  about  —  Be  —  Do. 

344.  To  have  expresses  possession  : 

I  have  a  fine  dog. 

345.  Have  to  expresses  ohligation    : 

I  have  to  lurite  to  my  uncle. 

346.  To  have  before  a  participle  means  to  cause  to  he   : 

I  had  my  coat  mended. 

Se  had   his  hair  eut.  ' 

347.  To  be  about  expresses  a  near  future  : 

I  am   about   to  start.    (I   am   on   the   point   of   starting.) 

348.  To  be  before  an  infinitive  means  purpose,  ohligation,  necessity, 

possihility    : 
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When  are  y  ou  to  set  out? 

Wlio  is  to  recite  first? 

Which  liouse  is  to  he  soJd? 

We  are  to  pay  ovr  just  debts.  ^ 

You  are  to  love  your  enemies. 

Note  1.   —  The  verb  be  is  sometimes  understood    : 

A  swimming-match  was  set  up,  the  winner .  .  .    to  receive  ten  dollars. 

The   estate   has  becn   divided   hetween  us,   each ...    to   receive   one  half  of  it. 

Note  2.  —  /  am  to  be,  1  was  to  be  are  more  emphatic  than  I  can  be,  I  could  be. 

Rip   whistled   after   his  doff,   but   no   dog   could   be   seen.    (The   fact   is    staied 
simply.  ) 

Rip  u-histled  after   his  dog,   but   no   dog  was  to   he  seen.    (The   fact   is   stated 
with    emphasis.) 

349.  Hâve  been  means  hâve  gone   : 

Hâve  you  ever  been  to  Québec? 

350.  Do  is  sometimes  used  emphatically   : 

I  do  promise  to   covxe. 
I  did  study  iny  lesson. 
Do  stop  speàking. 
Do  hâve  patience. 

351.  Do  is  used  to  avoid  the  répétition  of  a  verb   : 

/  sing  as  îveJl  as  lie  does.  —  I  sang  as  well  as  he  did. 
Did  you  spealc  to  him?  —  /  did. 
You  wanted  to  go  and  you  did. 

Note.    —   Do    is   sometimes   made   the    auxiliary    of    haie    : 
Do   you   hare   drawing  lessons? 
Does   he   hâve    to    corne    back? 


SECTION  6.  —  INFINITIVE   MODE. 

352.  Présent  &  future. 

To   hâve.  To  be.  To   wrioj. 

Neg.  Xot  to  hâve.  Xotto  be.  Xot  to  wr^te. 

Perfect. 
To  hâve  had.        To  hâve  been.  To  hâve  written. 

353.  The  infinitive  may  be  used  : 

1°  as  a  suhject    : 

To  lie  is  base. 

Not  to  advance  is  to  go  back. 

To  scale  the  wall  ivas  the  work  of  a  moment. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

How  to  get  the  boat  off  into  the  sea  was  the  question^ 

Note.    —   When   there    are   two   or   more   verbs    in   the   infinitive,    the    verb    is    made    pluraf 
if  more  than  one  thing  is  meant    : 
To  steal  and  then  to  deny  it,  is  a  double  sin. 

To    pay   attention    and    to    keep   silence    in    class    insure    progress. 
To   lie,   to  steal,   and  to  swear,  are  sins. 
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2°  as  an  ohject  : 

Every  one  wisJies  to  be  happy. 
0  Lord,  teach  me  to  do  Thy  icill! 
A  good  man   dues  not  fear  to   die. 
Tom  is  anxious  to  get  the  prize. 

3°  as  an  attribut e   : 

Not  to  advance  is  to  go  back. 
To  study  is  to  improve. 

4°  as  an  adjective   : 

There  are  prizes  to  v/in, 

The  chicl'cns  to  be  killed  could  nnt  he  cauglii. 

He  is  a  mnn  to  be  watched. 

Somebody  stole  my  icatclt    :   the  boy  to  do  that  is  Tom! 

A  good  Christian  hopes  to  be  rewarded  in  the  ivorJd  to  corne. 

5°  in  apposition   : 

My  duty,  to  obey  God's  laïc,  I  iviU  ahcays  fulfiU. 

Your  aim,  to  bave  a  good  name,  is  praiseworthy. 

This  ivas  his  greatest  ambition,  to  seive  h.is  country. 

My  first  plan  of  cscape,  to  tunnel  under  the  icaîl.  proved  a  failurc. 

6°  in  an  exclamation   : 

To  think  that  he  toJd  me  so   many  lies! 

0  to  be  a  boy  again! 

1  to  be  so  foolish!  —  Hc  to  deceive   me! 

"0   to   hâve   dwelt   in   Bethlehem! 

When  the  star  of  the  Lord  shone  bright!" 

7°  as  a  tenu  of  eomparison   : 

He  ivas  so  much  affected  as  to  weep. 

He  knotcs  better  than  to  squander  liis  money. 

3-)4.     Sometimes  to  dénotes  : 

1°  the  pnrpose  of  an  action   :  (to  ^  in  order  to,  for,  so  as  lo. 
etc.) 

I  tient  to  see  the  fire. 
Eat  to  live,   but  do  not  Jivc  to   eat. 

2°  the  cause  of  a  state  or  of  an  action   : 

I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you. 

He  was  ashamed  to   be   caught   red-handed. 

The  poor  man  tvept  to   see   his  cottage   burnt  down. 

355.  Do  not  place  adverbs  between  to  and  the  ijifijiitive   : 

Be  sure  not  to  miss  the  trairi       —   (not  to  not  miss). 

He  wants  to  speak  agreeably      —    (not  to  agreeably  speak). 

You  ought  never  to  go  therc         —   (not  to  never  go). 

356.  To  can  connect  a  verb  to  a  noim  or  an  adjective   : 

To  a  noun   :   bread  to  eat,  house  to  Jet,  etc. 

To    an    adj.    :    strange   to    say,    hard   to    beJieve,    easy    to    say,    etc. 
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Note   the   following  construction   in   which   the   préposition  fox  întrod'uces. 
the  subject  of  an  infinitive    : 

The  hag  was  too  heavy  for  the  dog  ta  drag  along. 
Do  not  wait  for  yow  parents  to  repeat  «  commande 
Our  hest  plan  was  for  the  boat  to  shoot   the  rapids^ 
He  wrote  for  the  boy  to  corne  at  once. 

For  lis  to  delay  would  be  fatal  to  our  enterpnse.  ■ 

For  us  to  learn  to  die  is  the  great  affair  of  life. 

357.  The  infinitive  absolute   : 

Thcy    icere   thunderstrucl'  —  so   to   speak  —  on   hearing   the  awfuV 

news. 
1  am,  —  to  tell  y  ou  the  truth,  —  quite  tired  of  doing  nothing. 
Well,  —  to  make  it  short,  —  he  ran  aivay. 
To  speak  plainly,  you  had  better  not  go  to  law. 

358.  To  is  omitted   : 

1°  After  the  auxiliary  verbs    :  do,  may,  can,  must,  shall,  will,. 
(not  after  ought). 

2°  After  the  verbs    :   hear,  feel,  see   and   its  équivalents,   as 
îvatch,  observe,  hehold,  mark,  etc. 
/  Jiave  heard  hiin  relate  the  story. 
Hear  the  sea  roar. 
I  saw  the  policeman  arrest  the  thief. 

3°  After  the  verbs   :  hâve,  hid,  let,  make,  help,  need,  phase,, 

and  dare  when  used  AAathoiit  an  auxiliary    : 

What  woidd  yovr  hâve  me  do? 

Please  lend  me  your  dictionary. 
' -.  He  ivas  helping  his  son  take  off  his  coat. 

'  r  No  animal  dares  attaclc  the  éléphant. 

But  Ave  say    :   He  has  dared  to  attach  the  wolf.  —  No  one  will  dare  to. 
corne. 

Note.   —  To   is  used   after   those   verbs    (2°   and    3°)    when   in   the   passive   voice    : 
He    was    heard    to    cry. 
My    clothes   were    maclc    tn    laat. 

4°  After  the  expressions   :  had  as  s^ooii,  but,  ihan,  rather  than,, 
had  hetter,  had  rather...   than,  would  rather...  than   : 
He  did  nothing  but  laugh. 

My  little  brother  does  nothing  clse  titan  play. 
You  had  better  pay  more  for  your  watch  and  Imve  a  good  one. 
Bip  tcould  rather  attend  everybody  's  business  than  work  on  his  farm.. 
He  had  better  tcork  for  small  uages  than  remain  idle. 

Note.   —   The   présent   participle   is   sometimes   foiind   after   than    : 

Toxi    had    better    not    take    more    notice    of    our    cousin    than    just     boicing, 
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5°  Sometimes  in  exclamations,  and  in  interrogations  after  why, 
and  how. 

Speak  to  him!  tltat  I  wHl  n-ever  do. 

Do  y  ou  l-7Wtv  the  story?  —  Eno'w  it  !  I  thinlc  I  do. 

Why  not  say  a  civil  thing  with  ease? 

He  had  no  money,  how  rebuild? 


Verbs  of  opinion. 

359.     Verbs  of  opinion   : 

To  believe.  To  déclare.  To   hold.  To  feel. 

To  know.  To  find.  To   maintain.         To  consider.  Etc. 

1°  Thèse  verbs  hâve  their  direct  ohjects  followed  by  to  be  : 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  fellow. 

He  declared  him  to  be  the  greatest  li^ar  alive. 

He  tvas  held  to  be  a  very  substaiitial  vian. 

We  judged  him  to  be  sixteen. 

I  fancy  her  to  be  a  conniess. 

Note.   —  To   he  may  be  omitted  before  an  adjective    : 

The    apples.    I   found    excellent. 

He    believed    his   dog    mad. 
We  could  not  say    : 

He    believed    his   dog    (    )    a    ratter.      1 

i    insert   to   be. 
The    apples,    I   found    (    )    Baldvnnx.  J 

This    bud    may    prove    a    beautiful   fiower.     (This    is    right,    prove    not    bein? 
a    verb   of   opinion). 

2°  Their  object  can  not  be  an  infinitive    : 

He  helieves  he  iciU  succeed.    (Xot    :   he  believes  to  succeed.) 
I  know  I  must  do  it.   (Xot   :  I  knuic  to  be  obliged  to  do  it.) 

Notes.   —   Tott   vill   nnt   .inbmit   to   be   giiided. 

Oak   trecs   groxc    to    be    larger   than    maples. 
In   thèse   two  sentences   submit   and   grow    are   not   verbs   of   opinion,    they    can   be 
followed  by  an  infinitive. 

A  spot  we  ferl  to  be  hallowed   :=   Â   spot   (that)    we  feel  to   he  hallowed. 
This  sentence    is   right   for  the   object   of   feel   is    that,    understood,    and    not   to    be 
hallowed. 

Uses  of  the  présent  and  perfect. 

:360.     The    présent    infinitive    is    used    to    make    known    an    action 
occurrinji-   : 

1°  After  that  made  known  by  the  finite  verb    : 
The  ship  ought  to  sail  ('/*   to-day  or  to-morrow. 
I  icould  hâve  liled  to  attend  the  concert. 

2°  At  the  same  time  as  that  known  by  the  finite  verb   : 

He  seem.<i  to  enjoy  Itivi^self.    (Xot   to   hâve  enjoyed.) 
He  shouîd  not  luive  Ict  fiim  start.   (Xot  to  hâve  started.) 
He  iivas  seen  to  rescue  the  man  from  drowning. 
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361.  The  perfect  infinitive  is  used  to  make  known  an  action  occurring- 
before  tbat  made  known  by  the  finite  verb  : 

Se   is   reporied   to    hâve    rescued    the    man   from    drowning.    (The 

rescuing  Avas  before  the  reporting.) 
We  heîieved  the  letter  to  hâve  been  opened  hy  the  wrong  person. 
The  poor  man  appeared  to  hâve  seen  hetter  days. 

?62.  After  verbs  expressing  a  wish,  an  intention,  duty,  etc.  the  per- 
fect form  is  used,  to  express  that  the  wish,  intention,  duty,. 
etc.,  were  not  carried  ont    : 

He  intended  to  go.  (he  may  hâve  gone  or  not.) 

Ke  intended  to  hâve  gone.  (he  did  not  go.) 

He  ought  to  hâve  answered  my  letter.  (he  neglected  to  do  so.) 

Re  would  hâve   bought   the  house.    (he  did  not  buy  it.) 

section  7.  —  present  and  perfect  participees. 

363.  -  Présent. 

Having.  Being  Writing. 

Neg.  Xot  having.  Xot  being.  Xot  writing. 

364.  Peefect. 

Having  had.  Having   been.  Having  written. 

365.  The  présent  participle  may  be  used  : 
1°  As  a  noun  : 

Lying  is  'base. 

What  is  the  use  of  this  crying? 

The  "writing  of  this  long  letter  took  me  an  hour. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  jocosely  called  the  three  r's.. 

Note  1.  —  The  présent  participle  used  as  a  noun  and  preceded  by  an  article,  an  adjective,. 
or  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,   can  not  hâve  an  object    : 

Ihe    drawing    of   map^  [   '*   «   «*^/"'   exercise. 


Mv    business    is  {  vri^iting  books 

l   the 


\e  printing  of  books. 
Laiinching  a  ship  i  .  ,      ,  .„ 

The    lavnching    of    a    ship     \     ^«quires    care    and    sk^ll. 

Each    launching    of    the    ship    failed. 

ily  admitting  of  the  fact   will  not  affect  the  argument. 

Cain's   killing   of   his    brother    originated   in   envy. 

Note  2.  —  Sometimes  it  has  become  a  true  noun  and  may  be  used  in  the  plural    : 
Ihe    surroundings    of    Québec    are   pieturesque. 
He   went   away   VJith   ail   his   belongings. 
Benjamin     was     nerer     afterward     afraid     to     show     his     drawings     to     his: 

mother. 
I   made   several    endings    of   the    story. 

2°  as  an  adjective   : 

The   shining  stars;   the   sinking  ships,   the   blooming  flowers,  etc.. 
The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  puultry.. 
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Note.    —   When    the   présent    participle    is    used    as    an    adjective.    it    must    be    connecteA 
with   its   object   by   a   préposition    : 
Some   crimes   are   thought   deserving   of   death. 
To    eat    with    nnwashen    hands,    was    disgvsting    to    a    Jew. 
Rudeness   of  speech   is   very   unbecoming   of   a   gentleman. 

3°  as  an  attrihvte   : 
The  candie  is  burning. 
Doing  right  is  obeying   God's  law. 
Praising  ail  is  praising  7ione. 

366.  Sometimes  it  is  équivalent  : 

1°  to  and  fhns  with  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mode    : 

The    boy    did   not    look   at   his    books,    showing    ihat    lie    was   lasif. 
( .  .  .    and  thus  he  showed   . . .  ) 

2°  to  a  relative  clause  : 

I  saiv   boys   tliro"wiiig  stones  at  the  poor  frogs.    (This  is  a  better 

construction    than    the    next.) 
I  saw  boys  wbo  were  throwing  stones  at  the  poor  frogs. 

367.  Nominative  absolute   : 

The  wind  failing,  we  lowered  the  sail  and  toolc  to  the  oars. 
My  father  being  dead,  I  tvas  alone  in  the  tcorJd. 

368.  Spécial  rules  for  spelling  used  in  the  formation  of  the  présent 

participle  : 

1°  A  silent  e  is  dropped   : 

To  hâve,  Imving  ;  to  love,  loving  ;  to  rescue,  rescumg  ;  etc. 

But  we  Write    : 

To  singe,  singeing ;  to  tinge,  tingeing  ;  to  dye,  dyeing. 

2°  A  single  final  eonsonant,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  and 

with  the  accent  upon  it,  is  doiihled   : 

To  put,  putting ;  to  begin,  beginning ;  etc. 
But  we  Avrite   : 

Traveling,  worshiping,  galoping,  etc.  ;  the  accent  not  being  on  the  last 
syllable. 

3°  ie  is  changed  into  y   : 

To  lie,  lying  ;  to  die,  dying  ;  to  tie,  tying,  etc. 

4°  k  is  added  after  ic  and  ac   : 

To  mimic,  mimicking ;  to  frolic,  frolicking ;   to   bivouac,  bivouacking. 

369.  Différent  meanings  of  the  présent  participle   : 

1°  It  dénotes  simultaneous  actions   : 

He  came  -«rhistling.    (He   lohistled  as   he   came.) 

Can  you  read  lohile  walking?    {Can  you  read  as  you  walk?) 

Note.   —   Sometimes   the   actions   are   not   quite  simultaneous    : 
Putting   on    his   hat,    he    went    out    of   the    room. 
Learning  that   you   vcrc   in   trouble,   I   hastened   to  your   help. 
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But   it   would   be   wrong   to   use   this  form   of   expression    when   the    actions   are   not 
correlated,    as    in    the    foUowing    sentences     : 

lAghtiny    his   cxyar,    he    admired    the    scenery. 

Openini)    lier    utnbrella,    she    looked    at    the    passers-hy. 

Being   boni   în    Corsiea,   Napoléon   is   the   greatest   military   genius. 

2°  It  shows  the  cause,  the  means   : 
One   hecomes   learned   hy   studying. 
We  improve  hy  traveling. 

3°  It  marks  the  moment  when  another  action  takes  place   : 
On  arriving  he  met  a  friend. 

4°  It  shows  that  an  action  takes  place  while  another  is  going 
on   : 

In  writing  my  lettcr,  I  made  a   mistake. 
They  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  talking  Jistîessly  over  village  gossip. 

:370.     The  présent  participle  must   refer  clearly  to  its  antécédent    : 

Sailing   up   the   river,   the    ■whole   city    may   he   seen.    (The   city   is 

sailing?   wrong.) 
Sailing  up   the  river,  we  may  see  the  ivhole  city.    (We  are  sailing, 

right.) 

Entering  the  roovi,  a  strange  sight  uas  seen.       (wrong.) 
Entering  tlte  room,  he  saw  a  strange  .fight.         (right.) 

Uses  of  the  présent  participle. 

571.     The  présent  or  perfect   participles  and  not  the   infinitive  are 
used  after  a  préposition,  but  not  after  to   : 

Avoid  the   hahit   of   smoking. 

They   Jost  ail  by  going  to   law. 

After   sitting   hy   the  fire,   the    hear   ivent   away. 

The   Indians   cared   little   about   leading   good   Vives. 

The  children   went  away  without  thanking   the  good  man. 

372.     TJie  présent  participle  may  be  used   : 

1°  After  some  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives  that  take  to  after  them  : 

I  hâve  no  objection  to  going. 

I  prefer  fishing  to  hunting. 

The    merchant    toolc   to    drinking   and    lost    his    customers. 

As  to  .working  on   his  farm.  Bip  had  a  great  aversion. 

We  fell  to  loading   the  hoat. 

He  wanted  the  miU  with  a  view  to   TuUiver's  getting  it  again. 

2°  After  the  adjectives  1)11811  and  worth   : 

This  fsh  is  worth   keeping. 

What  is  u'orth  doing  is  ivorth   doing  well. 

The   hoy  was   husy   helping  his  father. 

3°  after  no   :  '    ' 

No  smoking. 

There  is  no  slipping  up  liill. 

There  was  no  keeping  him  quiet  at  home. 
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373.  To   hear,   to   see,   and   some   otlier  verbs   are   foUowed   by  the 

présent  participle  if  the  verb  expresses  an  action  that  has, 

duration   : 

I  heard  the  chilâren  reading  their  Jessons. 

Dick  saw  txco  victims  roasting  for  the  giant's  dlnner. 

The   lion   came   creeping   along. 

The  fox  walled  off,  grumbling    :   the  grapes  are  sour. 

The  servant  had  nerer  seen  any  one  smoking. 

374.  The  présent  participle  is  generally  nsed  after  the-  verbs   : 

To  heejin,  to  commence; 

To  stop,   to   cease,   to   leave   off,   to   finish,   Jmve   clone    (im- 

perative)  ; 
To  continue,  to  keep,  can  not  help; 
To  like  (aimer  à),  to  he  (être  à). 

He  began   crying.  —   /  commence  studying   in   earnest. 

The  boys  stopped  talking.  — -  Leave  off  pulling  me  !  —  Hâve  done 
yelling  ! 

I  can  not  help  laughing.  —  The  baby  lept  crying. 

I  like  skating  and  coasting.  —  My  brother  is  drawing. 

375.  Note  : 

I  prevented  his  coming  in. 

TJpon    our  firing   the   first   volley . .  . 

I  am  proud  of  your  having  gained  the  first  prise. 

Do   you   mind   my   shutting   the   window? 

My  mother  objected  to   my  returning  alone. 

Do  you  mind  my  brother 's  answering  the  letter? 

Did  you  hear  of  Tom's  -winning  the  first  prize? 

Would  you  mind  my  asking  you  a  question' 

He   was   displeased   at    the   servant's    not   coming. 

He  insisted  on  the  boy  being  sent  immediately. 

376.  The  participle  in  compounds  : 

A     riding-tchip ;    a     ivalking-stick;    a    resting-pl-ace ;    a    dining-room^ 
a  frying-pan,  etc. 


SECTION   8.   —  PAST    PARTICIPLES. 

377.  The  past  participle  is  formed  regnlarly  by  adding  d  or  éd. 

378.  Spécial  riiles  for  spelling   : 

1^  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  is  changed  into  i  before  adding 

ed    : 

To  carry,  carried ;  to  try,  tried;  to  hurry,  hurried. 
But  we  Write    :   obeyed,  played,  annoye^d,  etc.,  because  the  y  is  preceded" 
by  a  vowel. 

2°  A  single  final  consonant   preceded  by  a  single  vowel  an(^ 
with  the  accent  npon  it,  is  doubled  : 
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Tg  rub,  ruhhed;   to   stop,  stopped ;   to  permit,  permitted. 

But   we   Write    :    visited,   offered,   answered,   hlistered,    traveled,    kidnaped 
quarreled,  worshiped,  etc.,  because  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syUable. 

87 9.     The  past  participle  may  be  used   : 

1°  As  an  adjective  : 

A   wounded  soldier,  a  wished-Zor  holiday. 

Note   1.   —  The  past  participle  sometimes  expresses  a  permanent  habit,  state.   eharacter    : 
A   well-read  mari   =:    a  man  who  has  acquired  knowledge  from  his  reading. 
A    well-behaied    boy    =    a    boy    who    liabitually    behaves    we.l. 
An  ontspoken  man   =    a  man   who   habitually   speaks  eut   his   mind. 
A  fair  spoken   man    =    s   man  pleasing   in   his   language. 
A  .mistaken   man    =    one   who   errs   by   habit. 
A    traveled    road    =    a    road    where   many   people   pass. 

Note   2.   —  From   this   use   of   tlie   past   participle   has   arisen   a   large   class   of   adjectives, 
whifh   are  formed  from   nouns  by   adding  ed    : 
A     talcnted    man. 
His   saiiited    mother. 
A    laiided    proprictor. 
A    long-lei/yed   spider.    (See    compound    adj.    3",    page    32.) 

2"  As  a  noun    : 

Tliey  carried  the  dead  from  the  field  of  battle. 

380.  The  expressions  as. .  .  as,  so.  .  .as,  too,  very,  relating  to  a  past 

participle  must  be  followed  by  much  or  another  adverb  : 

As  much  loved  as  a  brother  (not  as  loved  as  a  brother). 

My  task  is  as  -well  written  as  yours. 

The   chiidren    icere  already  very  nearly   exliausted. 

I  am   as  ■well  deriveâ  as  he  and  as  well  possessed. 

381.  The  past  participle  is  elegantly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 

sentence  : 

Tickled  icith  the  flattery,  I  went  to  worl\ 

Shattered   aird  slowîy  sinl-ing,   the  friyate  drifted   out   to  sea. 

382.  The  verb  to  be  is  sometimes  omitted  before  the  past  participle  : 

He   icas  good-lool:ing   with   his  face   washed    (having  been   washed). 
The   lessons  recited    (having   been   recited),   we   ivent   out. 

383.  This  occurs  very  often  with  the  words  if,  wlien,  tliough  : 

If  eaten  fresh,  this  fruit  is  excellent.   (If  it  is  eaten.) 
When    covered    icith    snotv,    the    roots    will    not    freeze.    (When    the 
roots  are  covered.) 


SECTION   9.    —   TRANSITIVE   AND   INTRANSITIVE    VERBS. 

384.  Transitive  verbs  hâve  a  direct  object   : 

I  love  God. 

385.  Transitive  verbs  may  be  used  iyiiransiiivehj    : 

The  shoe  gives.    (stretches) 
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Tins  doctrine  obtained  for  a  long  Urne. 

The  day  breaks  at  six. 

The   mouse   stole   into  its  hole. 

Bats  hide  during  the  day. 

The   beat   kept  from   the  shore. 

386.  Intransitive  verbs  hâve  no  object  : 

Hases  bloom   in   the  garden. 

387.  An  mtransitive  verb,  used  in  a  causal  sensé,  beeomes  transi- 

tive  : 

He  flew  his  kite.   =  l^e   cansed  his  kite  to   flv. 

He  ran  the  boat  ashore. 

The  Manitnha   farmers   grovr  wheat. 

He  sank  a  thorn   in   his  h  and. 

388.  Many  intransitive  verbs  eau  be  made  transitive  when  they  are 

compoiinded^  with  a  préposition   : 

They  trotted   ont   the  horses. 

He  -walks  out  the  prisoners. 

The  officer  marched  out  the  soldiers. 

He  lauglied   aicay   care. 

They  talked  him  up  as  finely  as  they  did  me. 

The  good  hoji  talked  his  friends  out  of  their  plan  of  mischief. 

Do  not  think  au-ay  your  duty. 

They  laughed  him  out  of  the  room. 

She  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  hear. 

The  tcaies  foamed   themselves  away. 

He  rode  off  his  ennui. 

Note.   —  Thèse   verbs   may  be   nsed  in  the  passive    : 
The    horses    were    trotted    ont. 
He   was   talked   up   as   finely   a^   I   was. 
Duty   must  not   be   thought   atcay. 

Cognate  objects. 

389.  Intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  followed  by  an  object  of  the 

sa  me  family  of  ivords;  it  is  ealled  cognate  object   : 

To  run  a  race.  Looping  the  loop. 

To  fight  the  good  fight.  To   laugh   a   loud   laugh. 

To  sleep  a  sleep.  To  dream  a  dream. 

To  die  a   happy  death.  To  live  a  good  life. 
Note.   —   Cognate   means   allied. 

390.  There  are  five  différent  forms  of  coçjnate  object   : 

1°  Object  formed  directh'  from  the  verh   : 

The   viayor  coughed   a    dnhious,   insinuating   cough. 
A  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 
The   trumpeter  blew   a   loud  blast. 
She  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 


(1)  See  No.  436. 
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2°  Object  of  similar  meaning    : 

Tliey  fought  a  liard  battle.  (battle  ^  fight.) 

It  blew  a   hrisk  gale.  (gale  ^=  strong  wiiid.) 

The  heUs  ring  a   merry  peal.  (peal  ==  loud  riiiging.) 

He  ran  his  course.  (course   =    race.) 

This  netcs  alarmed  my  fear.  (fear  =  alarm.) 

To  speak  «  liopcful  -word.  (word  =  something  spoken.) 

They  played  a  good  game. 

3°  Object  understood\iVit  replaced  by  another  word  describing 
it   : 
He  looked  mild  reproach  at  me  =»=  he  looked  me  a  look  of  reproach. 
He  played  ihe  fool  =  lie  played  the  part  of  a  fool. 
The  mcn  shouted  applause  =  the  meu  shouted  a  shout  of  applause. 
He    served    liis    apprenticeship    =    he    served    his    service    as    an 

apprentiee. 
He  hailed  down  oaths   =   he  hailed   down  a  hall  of  oaths. 
We  steered  a  bee-line  for  the  brig  =^  we  steered  a  course  as  a  bee- 

line . . . 
The  dying  soldicr   sniiled   farewell   io   us   =   he   smiled   a   siuile   of 

farewell. 

4°  An  adjective  qualifying  the  object  understood    : 

The  men  fought  their  best.  (fight). 

He  breathed  liis  last.  (breath). 

She  sang  her  sweetest.  (song). 

Tom  ran   his  fastest.  (run). 

5°  Object  expressed  b}"  it   : 

The  boys  fought  it  oui   (it  =  the  fight). 
He  farmed  it  for  a  year. 
He  mode  a  poor  joh  of  it. 

Important  remarks. 

391.  Some  verbs  hâve  appareiitly  two  direct  ohjects.  (A  préposition 

is  omitted.) 
He  gave   (to)   me  a  ten-cent  pièce.  —  He  asked   (of)   him  a  question. 

392.  Soni'^  intransitive  verbs  hâve  a  passive  meaning    : 

This   writing   reads   easily. 

The  chickens  sold  well. 

That  wine  tastes  sour. 

The  door  opens   icitliout  noise. 

Flotcers  smell  sweet. 

Chestni(,ts  were  roasting. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  tchen   they  shut. 

The  heading  of  the  letter  read   thus... 

The  steamer  steered  easily. 

393.  The  following  verbs  are  used  transitively   : 

To   obey,  to  enjoy,  to  answer,  to   resemble. 

to  resist,  to  oppose,  to  renounce,  to  approacli. 
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/   obey   m  y  iiarents. 

1  enjoyed  my  waU:. 

The  boy  resembles  Ms  father. 

Every  one  opposed  my  plan. 

I  hâve  not  yet  ans"wered   my  uncle's  letter. 

394.  The  auxiliary  of  intransitive  verbs  is  to  hâve;  however,  some 
verbs  of  motion  denoting  (joing,  comi)uj,  hecoming,  changing, 
as  :  corne,  go,  fall,  rise,  ascend,  descend,  arrive,  return,  fiée,  enter, 
pass,  départ,  use  to  be  : 

He  is  gone,    (he  is  away).  —  The  state  is  more  marked. 

Be  has  gone,  (he  may  be  back  now).  —  The  action  is  more  marked. 

SECTION    10.   —  THE   PASSIVE  VOICE. 


395. 


MoDEL  Verb   :  To  be  called. 


Indic.  Mode. 


Présent  Tense. 
I  :im  called. 

Past   Tense. 
I  was   called. 

Perfect  Tense. 
I   hâve   been   called. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 
I   had   been   called. 

Future   Tense. 

I  shall  be  called. 
1   will   be   called. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
I  shall  hâve  been  called. 
I   will   hâve   been   called. 


Potential  Mode. 

Présent  Tense. 
I  mayi   be  called. 

Past  Tense. 

I   might-    be    called. 

Perfect  Tense. 
I  mayi  hâve  been  called. 

Pluperfect   Tense. 
1  might-  hâve  been  called. 

Subjunctiv.e  Mode. 

Présent   Tense. 
lîi  I  be  called. 

Past  Tense. 
If?'   I  were  called. 


Imperative  Mode. 

Présent    Tense. 
Be  you  called. 

Infinitive  Mode. 

Présent    Tense. 

To  bc  called. 

Perfect  Tense. 
To   hâve   been   called. 

Participles. 

Présent. 
Being  called. 

Past. 

Called. 

Perfect. 

Having   been   called. 


396.     The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  joining  the  past  participle  to 
ail  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  be   : 


Active  Voice. 

The  cat  sees  ihe  mouse. 
A  hound  chased  the  deer. 
Thcy  rang  tlic  hells. 


Passive  Voice. 

The  mouse  is  seen  hy  the  cat. 
The  âccr  was  chased  hy  a  liound. 
The  bcUs  were  rung. 


(1)   Other  auxiliaries  :  can,  must.  —  (2)   Other  auxiliaries   :  couîd,  should, 
would.  —   (3)    Other  conjunctions    :    though,  unless,  lest,  whether. 
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Note.    —    A   verbal    expression    formed   of    a   transitive    verh    and    a    noun    may    be    treated 
as  a   single  verb  and  be  used  in  the  passive    : 
To  take  care  of  It  is   charming  to   be   taken   care   of. 

To  give   attention   to        Spelling  should  be  giren  great  attention  to. 
To  take  notice  of  What  he   said  vas  not  taken  notice  of. 

■  To  lose   sight   of  The  difficulty  of  the  u-ork  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

397.     If  a  verb  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object,  either  may 
be  made  the  subject  in  the  passive  voice  : 

'A  chair  was  given  him  by  the  childreu. 


TJie  cliildren  gave  him  a  diair. 


I  paid  the  money  to  the  hal<er. 


He  was  given  a  chair  by  the  children. 
The  money  was  paid  to  the  baker. 

The   baker  Avas  paid  the  money. 


Note.  —  The  second  form,  tlioiigh  cominon.  is  avoided  by  many  careful  writers.  Its 
habituai  use  would  give  one's  style  a  heavy  and  awkward  air.  Instead  of 
"/  was  given  permission,"  one  may  say  "/  received  permission" ;  instead  of 
"1  was  given  this  watch  by  my  aunt,"  either  '  It  was  my  aunt  who 
gave   me   this   watch"   or   "This   watch   was  a   présent  from   my  aunt. 

398.  An   intransitive   verb   followed   b}^   a   préposition   maj'   some- 

times  be  used  m  the  passive  voice  : 
They  laughed   at  him.  —  He  was  laughed  at. 

Somehody  spoke  to  her.  —  She  was  spoken  to. 

People  despair  of  his  life.  —  His  life  is  despaired  of. 

Noiody  slept   iji    iliis  hed.  —  This  bed  was  not  slept  in. 

Somehody  has  tampered  xcith   this  loclc. —  This  lock  has  been  tampered  with.. 
The  cart  ran  over   me.  —  I  was  run  over  by  the  cart. 

They  talked  much  ahout  his  success.         —  His  success  was  much  talked  about. 

399.  The  passive  voice  is  freqnently  used  instead  of  the  active  voice 

"with  one  of  the  subjects,  somebody,  one,  they,  people,  etc. 

It  i.s  said  that. .  .                   We  are  told  that. .  .       It  has  teen  observed  that . . , 
It  is  not  l'uoicn   ichcthcr has  hcen   Tcnoivn are  svpposed  to .  .  . 

400.  After  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  by  is  used  to  dénote  the 

agent,  and  with  to  mark  the  instrument   : 
Ee  icas  l-iUed  by  the  rohher  with  a  sicord. 
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SECTION   11.  —  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FORM. 


401. 

Indic.  Mode. 

Présent  Tense. 
I  am  calling. 

Past  Tense. 
I  was  calling. 

Perfect  Tense. 
I  hâve  been  calliag. 

Pluperfect   Tense 
I  had  been  calling. 

Future  Tense. 

I  shall  be  calling. 
I   will  be   calling. 

Future   Perfect  Tense. 

I  shall  hâve  been  calling. 
I  will  hâve  been  calling. 


MoDEL  Verb  :  To  be  calling 
I        Potential  Mode. 

Présent  Tense. 
I  I  may  be  calling. 

Past  Tense. 
I  niight  be  calling. 

Perfect  Tense. 
I  mav  hâve  been  calling. 


Pluperfect   Tense. 
I  might  hâve  been  calling. 

Subjunctive  Mode. 
Présent  Tense. 
If  I  be  calling. 

Past   Tense. 
If  I  Avere  calling. 


Imperative  Mode. 

Présent  Tense. 
Be   calling. 

Infinitive  Mode. 
Présent  Tense. 
To  be  calling. 

Perfect  Tense. 

To  hâve  been  calling. 


Participles. 

(No  présent.) 
(No  past.) 

Perfect. 
Having  been  calling.. 


402.  The   progressive   form   represents   an   action   as   continuing   or- 

progressing  at  the  time  referred  to    : 

He  is  playing  the  violin,  his  sister  is  singing. 
I  hâve  been  walJcing  hy  the  river. 
Peter  is  heing  educated  in  France. 

403.  The  progressive  form  is  also  used  with  verbs  marking  a  siate^ 

'  an  attitude,  the  shape  : 

The  dog  was  lying  dead  hy  the  bag  of  money. 
The  soldiers  were  ail  sitting  by  the  camp-fire. 
The  pôles  were  ending  in  a  knob. 

Note.  —   In  French,   the  past  participle  would  be  used    : 

Lying    =    étendu;        sitting    =    assis;        ending    =:    terminé. 

404.  The  présent  and  past  indicative  only  are  used  in  the  passive: 

voice    : 

■/  am  heing  called.  —  I  was  heing  called.  \ 

A  house  is  heing  huilt  =   (They)   are  building  a  house. 

The  fence  was  heing  painted  =    (Sonie  one)   was  painting  the  fence. 

Note.  —  We  find  very  often  the  présent  participle   used   with   a   passive   meaning    ; 
The   house   is   building,   the   fence   is   painting. 
He  went   to   the   docks  to  see   what    was   doing. 
We   related  stories   tvhile    our   dinner   was   cooking. 
Painting        :=    being   painted. 
Building        =   being  built. 
Doing  =    being    done. 

i  Cooking         =   being  cooked. 
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In  subordinate  clauses,  the  auxiliary  be  (in  its  vârîous  forms) 

and  the  pronoun  subject  are  often  omitted   : 

While  (I  was)   waiting  fnr  the  train,  I  read  my  newspaper. 
Though   (he  was)   swimming  vigoromly,  lie  could  not  stem  the  tide. 
When    (I  am)   reading,  /   like  to  hâve  the  light  shine  over  my  left 
shoulder. 

■Note.    —   Compare   with   rule    No.    383. 


SECTION    12.    —   REFLEXIVE    AND    RECIPROCAL    VERBS. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


SiNG. 

I  -«rash  myself. 
You   wash  yourself. 

(He  washes  himself. 
She  washes  herself. 
It  washes  itself. 


Plu. 
We  wash  ourselves. 
You  wash  yourselves. 

They  wash  themselves. 


A  verb  is  called  reflexive  when   its  object   dénotes  the  same 
person  or  thing-  as  the  subject   : 

We  do  not  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 

God  helps  thnse  who   help   themselves. 

(You)  Trouble  not  yourself  ahout  the  morrow,  for  it  ielongs  to  God. 

With  names  of  things  as  subjeets,  this  form  is  rarely  found  : 

The  stick  broke,  (not   broke  itself). 

The  door  shut  ivith  a   bang,         (not  shut  itself.) 
The  string   got   entangled,  (not  entangled  itself). 

The  days  begin   to  lengthen. 
The   mist   spread   over   the   earth. 
The  road   widens  at   thi^s  point. 
'School  opens  at  eight  o'clock. 

409.  Notice  the  following-  curions  forms   : 

'The  child  cried  himself  to  sleep. 

Do  not  w^ork  yourself  to  death. 

'The  youth  studied  himself  hlind. 

He  smoked   himself  into  an  early  grave. 

He  drank  himself  sleepy,  or  sick. 

IVhang  dreamed   him.self  into  millions  of  dollars. 

To  talk  oneself  hoarse. 

He  fought  himself  into  notice. 

He  read  himself  blind. 

Se  smoked  himself  sick. 

He  overworked  himself. 
7  hâve  overslept  myself. 
Ambition   overleaps  itself  often. 

410.  Reciprocal  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  plural   : 

We  loved  each  other  tenderly. 
We  must  bear  tvith   one  another, 
JTote.  —  Each  £)tlxer  is  used  for  two,  one  another  for  more  than  two. 
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SECTION    13.   —  IMPERSONAL   VERBS. 

411.  The  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb  is  it  that  dénotes  nothing   : 

412.  Some  impersonal  verbs   : 

a)   It  rains.               It  freezes.  It   hails.                     It  thunders. 

It   snows.             It   thaws.  It   is  melting.           It  lightens. 

fe)   It   is   warm,   cold,   wet,   dry,  damp,   clear,   sunny,  mUd,   gloomy,   cloudy, 
windy,  etc. 

c)   It  is  necessary  to   .  .  .  It  suits  you  to   .  .  .  It  is  wrong  .  .  . 

It   happens    that  ...    It  becoines  you  to  .  .  .        It  is  better   to .  .  than  . . 
It   is   right    ...  It  is  fit  that    .  .  . 

It  shames  me  to  hear  it. 

It  repents  me  of  my  foUy. 

Tnm,    it    appeared,    was  suppnsed   capable   of  stealing. 

It  strikes  me  there  is  something  missiny. 

It  took  him  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  learn  to  draw.. 

SECTION    14.    —    DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

413.  A  defective  verb  is  a  verb  that  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  prin- 

cipal parts   : 

Shall,    will,   may,   can,   hâve   only   the   past   tense    :    should,   would, 

might,   couJd. 
Must,  ought,  quoth.,  hâve  no  other  forms. 

To  wit   (=  to  know),  has  only  the  infinitive;  it  is  used  only  in  law. 
Worth   (=  be  to),  is  seen  only  in  the  subjunctive  mode    : 

If'oe  worth  the  day  ! 
Wont  (=  used,  accustomed),  is  now  seen  only  as  a  participle  : 

SECTION    15.   —   SOME   REMARKS. 

414.  In  a  question,  the  prononn  subject  is  plaeed  after  the  auxiliary  : 

Has  he  not  a  hook?  —  Will  you  not  start  to-morrow? 

415.  The  négation  is  plaeed  after  a  pronoun  subject  but  before  a 

noun  subject   : 
Has  not  Paul  Jessons?  —  Has  he  not  to  study  them? 

416.  In  the  answer,  the  auxiliary  alone  is  repeated   : 

Are  you  sicl:?  —  Tes  I  am,  or  No,  I  am.  not. 
Can  you  swimx?  —  Tes,  I  can,  or  No,  I  can  not. 
Did  he  spealc?  —  Tes,  he  did,  or  No,  he  did  not, 

417.  Note  this   : 

You  must  not  spealc,  must  you? 

Ton  are  sick,  are  you  not? 

The  boy  is  not   tall,   is  he? 

He  should  do  his  best,  should  he  not? 
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SECTION   16.  —  AGREEMENT   OF  THE  VERB 
WITH   ITS   SUBJECT. 

418.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  connected  by  or,  nor,  and  also, 

and. .  .  too,  and  not,  h  ut  not,  if  not,  as  ivell  as,  nfter,  form  a 
kind  of  eompound  subject  whose  meaning  is  singular    : 

Tom,  or  John,  is  the  head-hoy. 

Neither  Tom,  nor  John,  is  the  liead-'boy. 

Tom,  and  also  Joliv,  studies  music. 

Tom,  and  John  ioo,  speaks  French. 

Tom,  and  not  John,  is  to  get  the  reivard. 

Tom,  but  not  John,  attends. 

Tom,  if  not  John,  is  going  to  he  first. 

Tom,  as  well  as  John,  is  going  to  succeed. 

Anchor  after  anchor  "wras  dropped,  but  none  of  them  held. 

Note.   —   If   the   latter   sub.iect    is    used    in   a   parenthesis    or    to   expiai n    the   former;    the 
verb   agrées   with  the  first   subject    : 
One    example,    or   ten,   says   nothing   against    the   universal   opinion. 
The    Mexiean    figures,    or    picture-writing,    represent    things,    not    words. 

419.  AVlien  two  or  more  singular  subjects  connected  by  and   are 

preceded  by  eacJi,  every,  or  no,  they  form  a  eompound  subject 
whicli  requires  a  singular  verb  because  the  meaning  is  singu- 
lar : 

Each  hook  and  paper  "was  in  its  place. 

Every  leaf  and  every  twig  teems  icith  life. 

JSlo  liar  and  no  thief  is  respected. 

420.  Wlien  two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  or  or  7ior  are  of 

différent  numher,  the  verb  should  agrée  with  the  one  nearest  : 
Either  you  or  I,  am  to  he  first.   (Either  you  are  to  bc  first,  or  I  am.) 
Either  the  captain  or  the  sailors,  are  to  Marne. 
Either  the  sailors  or  the  captain,  is  to  hJame. 

421.  A  singular  subject,  followed  by  with,  together  with,  along  with, 

and  an  object,  require  the  verb  in  the  singular   : 
DicTc,  along  with  his  friends,  is  tahing  a  sail. 
The  house,  with  ail  the  furniture,  was  burned. 

The  population  of  Montréal,  with  its  surrounding  boroughs,  is  almost 
a  million. 

422.  Two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  and,  serving  merelj^  to 

describe  one  person  or  thing,  or  taken  collectively,  do  not 
require  the  verb  in  the  plural   : 

This  painter  and  musieian  was  admired. 

Toll,  tribnte,  and  custom  was  paid  unto  them. 

Sis  aim  and  ambition  is  to  be  first  in  his  class. 
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423.  Two   or  more   distinct   subjects    (words,   phrases,   or   clauses) 

connected  by  and,  require  a  plural  verb    : 
(To  profess)  and   {to  possess)  are  very  différent. 
(To  cultivate  tlie  mind)  and  (purify  the  heart)   were  the  olijects  of 

his  endeavors. 
{That    a    drnnlard    shoidd    he    poor),    and    (that    a    fop    should    be 

ignorant),  are  not  strange. 

424.  In  the  following  examples,   the  verb  is  singular  because  the 

subjeet  is  single  : 

(Little  and  often)  fills  the  purse.   {Putting  Utile  tut  often...) 
(Sîow  and  steady)   wins  the  race.   (Going  sîoiu  and  steady . . .) 
<  {To  believe  in  God  and  not  to  observe  His  law)  is  a  nonsense. 

(Sitting  doivn   and  wlnning)    never  helps  a  bit. 

425.  Collective  nouns.  (See  Nos.  6  and  7.) 

426.  Names  in  ics  denoting  sciences  generally  require  the  verb  in 

the  singular  : 

Politics   is  méat  and  drinl-  to  him. 

Mathematics  is  easy. 

Athletics  is  given  much  attention  in  English  schools. 

427.  A  plural  expression  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  whole  and  made 

the  subjeet  of  a  verb  in  the  singular   : 

Ten  minutes  is  a  long  time. 

Many  a  flower  is  born  to  bloom  unseen. 

Twenty  dollars  for  su<:h  a   watch  as  this  is  not  much, 

Fifty  dollars  is  ail  that  horse  is  tcorth. 

428.  "When  the  subjeet  is  a  relative  pronoun,  the  verb  agrées  witb 

the  antécédent   : 

This  is  the  only  one  of  his  poems  that  has  been  published. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  his  poems  that  hâve  been  published,  which 
is  worth  reading. 

429.  A  number,  in  the  sensé  of  several,  many,  requires  the  verb  in 

the  plural;  the  number  takes  the  singular   : 

A  number  of  sailors  -were  loitering  on  the  pier. 
The  number  of  visible  stars  is  about  six  thousand. 

430.  Half,  part,  portion,  and  the  like,  take  either  the  singular  or  the 

plural,  according  to  sensé   : 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  nothing. 
Half  the  passengers  were  lost. 
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431.  An  adverb  is  a  word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  a  verl),  an 

adjective,  or  another  adverh   : 

He  writes  "well. 

The  rose  is  very  heantiful. 

The  hoy  answered  very  politely. 

432.  An  adverb  can  also  modify   : 

1°  A  phrase   : 

The    body    floated    partly    above    the    water    and    partly    below    the 
tvater. 

2°  A  clause   : 

He  was  despised,  merely   because  he  was  poor. 

3°  A  ivkole  sentence   : 

Happily,  I  arrived  in  g'ood  time. 
Unfortunately,   tlie  chief  was  not  caught. 
Naturally,   no  one  offered  ta  shoot  at  the  dogs. 

Note.  —  The  place  of  the   adverb   is   then   before   the  phrase,   the  clause,   or   at   the   head 
of   the  sentence. 

433.  Adverbs  are  divided  into  several  classes    : 

1°  Adverbs  of  time;  as,  Presently,  notv,  then,  —  soon,  early,  late,  ever,  — 
to-day,   to-niglit,  yesterday,  to-morrow,  —  still,  yet,  already,  etc. 

2°  Adverbs  of  place;  as,  Hère,  there,  somewhere,  nowhere,  wherever, 
abroad,  —  before,  ahead,  behind,  beyond,  after,  —  abov-e,  over,  — 
below,  beneath,  under,  —  about,  around,  —  off,  away,  —  aeross,  through, 
throughout,  oui,  outside,  in,  —  up,  upstairs,  down,  downstairs,  etc.  — 
near,  far,  etc. 

3°  Adverbs  of  manner;  as,  Well,  ill,  badly,  together,  thus,  ev-en,  — 
sloivly,  sureJy,  —  like,  as,  etc. 

4°  Adverbs  of  degree;  as,  Very,  alrnost,  most,  the^,  too,  quite.  Utile, 
a  Utile,  railler,  someichat,  half,  partly,  wholly,  so,  etc. 

5°  Adverbs  of  number;  as,  Once,  twice,  thrice,  again,  seldom,  never, 
sometimes,  ahvays,  often,  firstly^,  secondly,  etc. 

6°  Adverbs  of  aflBrmation;   as,   Yes,  truly,  undoubtedly,  by  ail  means, 

ceriainly,  indeed,  vcrily,  etc. 


(1)  See  riile  No.  139. 

(2)  First  is  a  préférable  form. 
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7°  Adverbs  of  négation;  as,  Xo,  not,  not  at  ail,  by  no  meam,  etc. 

8°  Adverbs  of  doubt;  as,  Maybe,  perhaps,  possibly,  probably,  etc. 

9°  Adverbs   of   interrogation;    as,   When,   why,    how,   wherefore? 

Note    1     —    Two    négatives    in    the    same    clause,    destroy    the    négation,    and    render    the- 
meaning   affirmative    : 

/    did    not    do    nothinti    wrorni.  Say     :    I   did   nothing  wrong. 

/  will   not   hy   no   means  spcak  to   him    again.   I   will   by   no   means.  .  . 
/    did    ail   I   coiild,    I   can    not    do    no    more.      ...    I  t-an  not  do  more. 

The  répétition  of  a  négative  word,  phrase  or  clause  strengthens  the  négation    : 
Xei-er,   I   shall   necer   see    him    again. 
I    could    not,   —   would    not   —   lend    him    any    money. 

Note  2.  —  The  négative  no  may   stand  for  a   négative   clause    : 

"Miich   Company?"    the    captain    asked.    —   My   father    told    him.    no. 
(J/j/    father    told    him    there    was    not    much    company.) 

In  the  same  way,  yes  may  stand  for  an  affirmative  clause    : 
Shall  you  be  in  time?  —  I  answered  yes. 

434.  Phrases,  nouns,  may  be  used  as  adverbs  : 

Tlicy  huilt  a  landing-wharf  a  few  planks  ivide. 

The  régiment  marched  off  in  files  six  men  deep. 
r*    s  _.  ^^^^   n\an  u-as  stone  deaf. 

**"  (For  more  êxamples,  see  No.  134,  2°,  3°,  5°.) 

435.  Where,  whence,  tvhither,  icherever,  ivhen,  whenever,  wMle,  as, 

how,  whij,  te  fore,  a  fier,  tiU,  until,  siuce,  are  called  relative 
adverbs.  beeause  they  are  iised  sometimes  partly  as  adverbs, 
and  partly  as  relative  pronouns  in  joining  two  sentences  ; 

This  is  Avhëre   (^  the  place  in  wbich)   my  father  lived. 

Let  me  Inow  when   (=  the  time  by  which)   you  will  corne. 

I  did  not  knov:  "wliy  (=  the  reason  for  which)   he  luoulà  not  see  me. 

The  antécédent  may  be  expressed   : 

This  is  the  place  where  tce  used  to  fish  and  hathe. 
Let  me  J:noic  the  day  when  /  may  expect  your  visit. 
This  is  the  way  how  he  escaped. 

A  préposition  ma}'  stand  before  the  relative  clause   : 
He  has  gone  to  where-death-is-no-m,ore. 
He  was  telling'  his  friend  of  how-he-had- escaped. 
I  am  not  blind  to  how-heavy-m,y-responsibilities-are. 

A  relative  adverh  may  join  a  sentence  to  a  noun   : 

Edmond  was  in  doubt   where  he  should  spend  the  night.  ' 

No  one  Tcnew  the  secret  how  he  had  made  a  fortune. 

436.  A  verb  is  said  to  be  compounded  with  an  adverb  when  the  two 

words  are  so  habitnally  used  together  that  one  is  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  the  other  : 

(See  prépositions  used  as  adverbs,  page...) 
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437.  Adverbs  rnav  be  iisecl  as  attrihutes   : 

My  father  is  well  (iu  good  health). 

The  rain  is  over  (finished). 

The  stars  are  out  (visible). 

The  train  is  not  yct  in  (arrived). 

The  train  is  oS  (started). 

They  may  be  made  to  qnalify  nouns  : 

The  world  above  (the  superior  nvorld). 

A  ihing  of  heauty  is  a  joy  forever      (an  eternal  joy). 

438.  Be  careful  to  use  an  adjective  rather  than  an  adverb  after 

such  verbs  as  look,  feel,  sound,  faste,  smell,  etc. 

The  rose  smeUs  sweet. 

The  wind  felt   cold. 

The  air  groirs  keen  and  frosty. 

His  voice  sounds  harsh. 

He  looked  beautiful. 

Compare    : 

He   îool'ed   a"wkAvard. 

He  looked  aAvkAvardly   around  Jdn.. 

This  mon  lools  good. 

This  man   looks   ■well. 

The  child  looked  shy. 

The  child  looked  shyly  at  the  company. 

Tlve  sapling  is  growing  straight. 

The  sapling  is  growing  rapidly. 

439.  AU  is  an  adverb  in  siieh  sentences  as  the  following   : 

My  hrother  is  ail  for  leavvng  the   city    (ail   =   entirely). 

It  is  ail  07ie  to  me   (ail  =  entirely). 

If  you  can   do  it,   ail   the   hetter    (ail   =   by   the   whole   différence) . 

He  is  his  father  ail  over  (ail  =  in  every  part  of  him). 

It  is  difjicult,  ail  the  same    (nevertheless). 

He  said  that,  ail  hecause  he  was  angry    (for  the  only  reason). 

He  was  ail  too  sharp    (in  a  great  degree). 

440.  So  may  replace  an  adjective  or  a  verh   : 

Your  father  is  honest,  and  you  are  so  too. 

He  looked  around  the  cove  and  whistled  as  he  did  so. 

441.  like  is  used  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  two  nouns  : 

Act  like  a  gentleman. 

As  is  used  when  a  comparison  is  made  between  tivo  sentences   : 

The  upright  man  speaks  as  he  thinks. 

As  you  sow,  you  shall  reap.    (You  shall  reap  as  you  sow.) 
Compare    : 

Act  like  a  gentleman. 

Act  as  a  gentleman   should  act.  . 
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442.  Ly  may  be  aclded  to  an  adjective  to  form  an  adverb  of  manner  : 

Slow,  slowlj;  sweet,  sweetlj;  warm,  warmly,  polite,  politely;  wise, 
wi'Sely,  fine,  finelj;  etc.,  etc. 

Note  1.  —  When  y  is  preeeded  by  a  consonant,   it  is  changed  into  i    : 
Lazy,   lazily  ;    happy,    happily  ;    pretty,   prettily ;    etc. 
An  exception    :   shy,  shyly. 
Otlier   adjectives   in   y   do   not   change   y   into  i    : 

Coy.   coyiy ;   gray    (or  yrey),   grayly    (or  yrcyly). 
Gay    and   xly   hâve   two   forms    :    gayly   and   gaily,    slyly   and    slily. 
Note    2.    —    Such   words   in    ly    as,    daily,   wtekly,   monthly,   yearly,    northwardly,   etc.    are 
both    adjectives   and    adverbs    : 
A    weekly    paper.   —   To    corne    weekly. 
A    motherly    woman.   —  She   spoke   motherly   to   the   child. 

Note  3.  —  Adverbs  can  also  be  formed  by  means  of  the  suflSxes,  way,  ways,  wise,  wards  : 
Straightivay,  —  noways,  anyways,  sideways,  —  likewise,  crosswise,  clockwise, 
otherwise,    nowise,    —   northwarils,    southwards,    upwards,    downwards,    etc. 

443.  Adverbs  are  compared  by  means  of  more  and  most   : 

Politely,  more  politely,  most  politely. 

444.  A  few  adverbs  are  compared  by  means  of  tlie  endings  er  and 

est  : 

Soon,  sooner,  soonest. 
Early,  earlier,  earliest. 
Fast,  faster,  fasiest. 
Often,   oftener,  oftenest. 
Near,  nearer,  nem-est. 

"The    weakest    Icind   of   fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground." 

445.  Irregular  forms  of  comparison  : 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Far,  farther,  farthest. 

Forth,  further,  furthest. 

m,  hadly,  worse,  worst. 

Well,  better,  iest. 

Late,  later,  latest,    last, 

Little,  less,  least. 

Much,  more,  most. 

446.  Adverbs  indicating  direction  are  often  used  without  a  verb,  in 

imperative  sentences  : 

Forward,  the  light  brigade.' 
Down  on  your  Tcnees! 
TJp,   hoys,  and  at  them! 


Place  of  the  adverb. 

447.     The  emphatic  place  of  the  adverb  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  or  before  the  verb   : 

Down  the  pail  fell,  and  every  drop  of  mille  was  lost. 
Presently  the  lion  came  creeping  along. 
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Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  liim  down. 

Thcy  suddenly  found  themselves  face  to  face  ivith  a  lion. 

Note    :    Scarcely  had  he   reaclied  the  bottom,   when... 

448.  Very  much  and  very  well  are  placed  after  the  object   : 

I  like  storirs  very  much.  —  Ile  sang  his  song  very  "well. 
Compare   : 

I  like  tea  very  mucli.  (I  a  m  very  fond  of  tea.) 

/  like  very  much  tea.  (J   like  to  hâve  a  great  deal  of  tea.) 

449.  Only  is  placed  before  the  word  to  which  it  relates  : 

Only  Pavl  read  the  hook.  (The  others  did  not.) 

Paul  only   read  the  hook.  (He  did  nothing  else:  he  did  not  Icarn  it.) 

Paul  read  only  the  hook.  (He   read  nothing  else.) 

450.  Enough  is  placed    : 

1°  After  the  adjective,  because  it  is  very  often  foUowed  by  a 
phrase  :  A  stove  hig  enough  for  a  large  family.  —  Tour  pay  is 
good  enough  for  your  work. 

2°  Before  or  after  the  noun  :  I  had  money  enough,  or  I  had 
enough  money. 

451.  Very  is  iised  before  an  adjective,  a  superlative,  or  an  adverb  : 

Very  pretty,  the  very   best. 
They  ivere  very  badly  treated. 

452.  Very  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective   : 

Alas!  my  very  dog  does  not  know  me.    (My  dog  itself.) 
He  had  spoken   the  very  truth,  and  transformed  it  into  the  veriest 
falsehood.  —  hawthorne. 

453.  Much  is  used  before  a  participle  or  a  comparative  : 

Much  loved,  much  finer. 

454.  The  adverbs  of  time   :  ever,  never,  ciUvays,  often,  seldom,  soon, 

sometimes,  and   also   almost,  scarcely,   hardhj,   nearly,  even, 
are  placed    : 
1°  Before  the  verb    : 

Never  fear.  The  squaivs  al"ways  carried  the  heaviest  loads. 
2°  After  the  verb  to  be,  or  an  auxiliary    : 

None  is  a  fool  always,  every  one  som.etinies. 
Se  was  never  without  a  cold. 
Tou  should  always  do  your  best. 

455.  Yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow,  late,  early,  are  usually  placed 

at  the  end  of  the  sentence   : 

He  came  to  see  me  yesterday. 

We  shall  go  to  a  picnic  to-morrow. 

I  went  to  church  early.  ' 

The  boy  arrived  at  school  late. 
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456.  The  adverb  is  placée!  : 

1°  Before  the  adjcctive  or  the  adverb  to  which  it  relates    : 
He  was  very  happy. 
Eat  your  meals  very   regularly. 
The  young  larks  icere  very  much  frightened. 

2°  After  a  verb  having  no  object    : 
Thinl-  much,  speak  little. 
Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead. 

Note.  —  The  emphatic  place  of  the  adverb  is  before  the  verb,  and  still  better,  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence    : 
Theu    courageounly    attacked    the    enemy. 

Our  dog   was    named   Brave,   and   he    well  deserved   his  naine. 
Swiftly,   swiftly   flew    the   nhip. 
Everywhere,   flags   were   waring   gayly. 

457.  Place  of  adverbs  of  manner   : 

1°  The   verb   has   no   object. 

Place  the  adverb  after  the  verb   : 
He  who  Jives  well  live.s  long. 
The  wind  bleic  fiercely. 
The  boys  shouted  loudly. 
Deep  streams  floïc  silently. 

2°  The  verb  has  an  object. 

a)  If  the  object  is  short,  the  adverb  is  placed  after  it  : 
He  loved  his  sister  dearly,   (Not,  He  loved  dearly  his  sister). 

He  did  his  icork  very  badly. 

The  soldiers   loaded   their  guns   carefully. 

You   rccited  your  lesson  well. 

b)  If  the  object  is  long,  the  adverb  cornes  immédiat ely 
after  the  verb    : 

He  did  very  badly  the-work-that-had-heen-given-him. 
You  recited  well  your-Iong-aiid-difficuJt-lesson. 

458.  When  the  verb  is  expressed  by  more  than  oiie  word,  the  adverb 

is  placed  after  the  auxiliary   : 

/  hare  long  icished  to  help  you. 

I  shall  certainly  be  able  to  sell  my  chi<:kens  a  good  prîce. 

I  can  safely  affirm   it. 

Your  task  is  w^ell  written. 

The  fox  was  almost  dying  of  thirst.  i      ^  . 
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459.     A  préposition  is  a  word  placed  hefore  a  noun  or  pronoun  to 
show  its  relation  to  another  word  in  the  sentence  : 

Let  révérence  of  the  laiv  be  hreatlied  by  ev-ery  mother  to  the  lisping 
babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap ;  let  it  be  taught  in  schooïs,  preached 
from  pulpits,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  —  Lincoln. 


List  of  prépositions. 


Ahoard 

below 

from 

throughout 

about 

beneath 

in 

to,  unto 

above  . 

beside(s) 

into 

touching 

a  cross 

betwecn 

of 

toward(s) 

after 

betwixt 

off 

under 

against 

beyond 

on 

underneath 

along 

but    (=   except) 

over 

until,  till                          1 

amid  (st  ) 

by 

past 

up 

among{st) 

despite 

pending 

upon 

around 

down 

regarding 

with 

at 

dur  in  g 

respecting 

vnthin 

athwart 

ère 

round 

ivithout 

before 

except (ing) 

since 

behind 

for 

through 

Prepositional  phrases. 

According   to 

for   the   sal 

e   of 

in    regard   to 

along   with 

from  among 

in-stead  of                                  \ 

apart  from 

from  between 

near 

to                                       1 

as  for,  as  to 

from  under 

on  account  of                            |{ 

away  from 

i)i   accordan 

ce  with 

out  c 

/                                           1 

because  of 

in  addition 

to 

over 

against                              1 

by  dint  of 

in  case  of 

roun 

i  about                              " 

by  means  of 

in  compliance  with 

with 

référence  to 

by  reason  of 

in  front  of 

with 

regard  to 

by  virtue  of 

in  opposition  to 

with 

respect  to 

by  way  of 

in  place  of 

etc 

.,  etc. 

Adverhs,  infinitives,  présent  participles,  phrases  and  clauses- 
may  also  ''  "~  the  objects  of  prépositions  : 

1°  Ad  ver 

Ton   ?H'i^_^  go  at  once,  do  not  stay  hère  for  ever. 
I  start  at  ten  o'cloch,  you  must  be  ready  by  then. 
Se  has  worked  hard  from  then  to  now. 
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2°  Infinitives   : 

He  was  about  to  die. 

He  dcsircd  notliing  but  to  succeed. 

3°  Présent  Participles  : 

Before  entering,  wipe  your  feet  on  the  door-imit. 
The  chiîd  ivas  tired  with  sitting  quiet. 
After  reciting,  he  went  into  the  yard. 

4"  Phrases   : 

Thèse  bools  are  sold  at  about  fifty  cents  cach. 

The  ship  did  not  return  tiU  seven  months  afterward. 

5°  Clauses  : 

Ee  has  gone  to  where  eternal  peace  reigns. 

Your  success  in  life  dépends  iipon  whether  you  are  in  earnest  or 

not. 
/  am  sorry  for  what  I  said. 
What  my  father   could  mean,  /   had   not   the   least   idea.    (I  had 

not  the  least  idea  of  what .  .  .  ) 

463.  Of  is  changée!  into  o\  as  in  : 

(Five)    o'clock,  Jax:l:  o'iantern,  etc. 

Note  1.  —  Of  is  understood  in    : 

AU    u-int    on    bonrd    (    )    the    ship. 
Note  2.  —  On  is  changed  into  a  as  in    :  a-ftshing,  a-huntiny,  alive,  afioat,  etc. 

Ten    cents    a    pound,    twice    a    week,    etc. 

464.  Two  or  more  prépositions  may  hâve  the  same  objeet,  but  this 

form  is  awkward   : 
There  exists  a  Being,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  created  things. 
He  plunged  into,  and  sicani  across,  tlie  river. 
He  is  unacquainted  with,  and  hence  mn  not  speak  upon,  the  subject, 

It  is  better  English  to  say   : 

He  is  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  hence  can  not  speak  upon  it, 

465.  At  is  used  to  dénote  : 

1°  the  place  where  one  is  :  at  church,  at  home,  at  school,  at  his  uncle's. 

2°  time    :   to  start  at  three  o'clock,  at  snnset,  at  noon. 

3°  settled  value   :  at  six  cents  a  quart,  at  two  dollars  a  yard. 

4°  direction  against    :   to  aim  at,  to  shoot  at,  to  fire  at,  to  look  at,  to 

laugh  at,  to  throw  at,  to  knock  at. 
5°  occupation   :  to  be  at  work,  at  leisure,  at  play,  at  peace,  at  war. 

466.  To  is  used  to  dénote   : 

1°  The  place  where  one  goes    :   to  gv  to   the  house,  to  corne  to  churchr 

to  run  to  sch/)ol. 
2"  limit   :  to  live  to  a  great  âge,  up  to  his  chin,  from  five  to  ten. 

3°  direction  of  action,  or  feeling,  towards  an  objeet   :   duty  to,  attention 
to,  dévotion  to,  obeâient  to,  kind  to,  to  listen  to,  a  friend  to. 
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4°  nearness   in   place    :    The   dogs   ran   with   theit  noses  .to    the   ground. 
He  had  his  hands  to  liis  breast. 

Note.   —  To   is   understood  before   home   standing   alone    : 
/  go  home.  —  I  go  to  my  home. 

467.  At  is  ii.sed  after  verb.s  denoting  rest ;  to  after  verbs  denoting 

motion   : 

To   he,   to  arrive,  to  study  at  scliool. 
To  go,  to  corne,  to  run  to  school. 

468.  From  is  used  to  dénote  : 

1°   departure    :    to  start  from  home,  from   Québec  to   Ottawa,  to   count 
from  twenty  to  fifty. 

2°  origin,  source  :  cheese  is  mode  from  milk.  (What  we  see  is  no  longer 

milk.) 
But  we  say    :   TMk  table  i«  made  of  wood.    (We  still  see  the  material.) 

3°  motive,  cause   :  he  did  it  from  fear,  from  love,  from  envy. 
{Through,  or  eut  of,  may  also   ke   used  in  this  sensé). 

469.  Of  dénotes  : 

1°  possession   :   the  house  of  my  parents;  the  lov-e  of  God. 

2°  origin   :   tJte  dog  came  of  a  race  which  had  toiled  hard. 

3°  cause    :  proud  of  one's  talents,  to  die  of  apoplexy. 
Both  men  were  plainly  the  ivorse  of  drink. 

4°  composition,    description     :    a    drink    of    water,    the    city    of    Paris, 
a  ship  of  a  hundred  tons. 

—  Some  other  uses  illustrated  :  the  roof  of  the  house;  the  sweetness 
of  honey  ;  a  lump  of  sugar ;  a  crown  of  gold;  the  love  of  study  ; 
it  ivas  kind  of  you  to  help  me;  sloiv  of  study;  small  of  âge;  fair 
of  face;  quick  of  tongue ;  ready  of  answer ;  etc. 

470.  Out  of   : 

Ke  lient  out  of  the  ronm  (awaA    from). 

We  looked  out  of  the  ivindow  (through). 

He  is  out  of   money  (A\'ithout). 

To  do  a  ^liing  out  of  envy  (on  account  of). 

471.  On  means  : 

1°  touching  the  surface  of   :  on  the  ground,  on  the  floor,  to  lie  on  one's 
hed. 

2°  at  the  time  of,  during    :   on  Monday,  on  the  21st  of  April,  on  his 
departure  ;  on  entering  the  room,  we  saw  a  man  lyi/nç'  on  the  floor. 

3°  State    :   on  fire,  on  sale,  on  tap. 

4°  relation  or  référence  :  a  lecture  on  prohibition,  a  speech  on  reciprocity. 

5°  connection   or   activity   with    :    on   duty,   on   the   list,   to   be   on   the 
committee. 

472.  Over  means  : 

1°  motion    above    a    surface     :    The    bird    fleiv    over    the    river:  A    fog 
spread  over  the  town. 
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2°  motion  along  a  surface    :   he  ran  over  the  fields,  lie   went  over  the. 
sea,  over  the  liUls  and  far  atcay. 

3°  more  than   :   We  remained  tliere  over  the  iceek.  He  is  over  eighty. 
4°   super iority    :   to   reign   over  a   country. 
Other  uses  illustrated    : 

He   lires   over   the   street    (on   the   other   side   of).   —    TJie   storm   is 
over    (past).  —  j/iy  task  is  over  difficult    {...very  difficult). 

473.     For  dénotes  : 

1°  end    :   to  worî:  for  one's  living  —  for  money ;  he  shouted  for  help. 

2°  cause   :   to  tvccp  for  joy;  he  ivas  punished  for  his  had  conduct. 

3°  direction    :   to  start  for  school;  to  maie  for  the  woods. 

4°  time  or  extent  :  he  waited  for  two  long  weelcs;  he  accompanied  me^ 
for  ten  miles;  for  ever. 

47-i.     In  dénotes  : 

1°  place    in    the    interior    of    something    :    in    my    room;    in    class;    in 

Canada. 
2°  time    :  in  summer;  in  June ;  in  the  day ;  in  the  morning. 

3°  manner  :  in  a  quiet  tone  ;  in  joy;  in  thi^  manner;  the  ?)Mih  in 
tlie  long  coat  ;  words  icritten   in  îetters  of  goJd. 

475.  Into  dénotes  : 

1°  change  of  place  :  I  iccnt  into  the  room.  The  fox  ran  into  its  haie. 
A  square  thing  does  not  fit  into  a  round  hole. 

2°  change  of  time  :  They  sang  long  into  the  night.  The  month  ivas 
well  into  the  twenties. 

3°  transformation;  change  of  state,  mind,  etc.  :  Bags  are  m-ade  into 
paper.  Water  is  changed  into  iee.  To  cajole  customers  into  the 
purchase  of  f utilities.  He  icorl'ed  himself  into  an  aivful  passi-on. 
Gypsies  terrify  the  ignorant  country  folls  into  giving  them  alms. 
The  boy  tvas  flogged  into  obédience. 

Note.  —  Into  is  never  used  without  an  objeet  : 
Corne  in!  —  I  came  into  the  room. 
Go  in!  —  They   went  into   the   room.  •.■...': 

476.  About  means  : 

1°  around,  uear,  nearly  :  Lonl-  about  ymi.  There  is  a  tree  about  the 
house.  It  iras  about  night. 

2°  hère  and  there    :   The  children  ran  about  the  yard. 

3°  concerning  :  I  shall  speak  to  i/om  about  thai  business.  What  are 
you  about?  '■  •'-"•■'         -•  — 

477.  By 

1°  means    : 

a)  near,  at  the  side  of  :  It  is  by  the  stove,  by  the  door.  —  I  sat  by 
the  river. 

b)  through   :  He  broie  his  leg  by  falling  from  a  tree.  He  succeeded 
by  hard  icorlc. 
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2°  dénotes  tlie  agent    :  Ee  ivas  shot  by  a  robher. 

3°  may   be   used   before   words   of   measuring    :    To   sell   by   ihe   pound. 
My   brother  is  taller  than  you  by  two  inches  and  older  by   three 
years. 

478.  With  dénotes  : 

1°  union,   association    :    Ee   was    with.   John.    There   is    no    living    with 
such  neighbors. 

2°  possession    :    The  man   with  the  long  beard.  A   bird  w^ith  no  wings. 
With  the  hope  of. 

3°  cause,   instrument    :    io  shout   w^ith  joy  ;   'killed   w^ith   a   gun;  paved 
with  gold. 

479.  Within  means  in  the  limits  of  : 

Boys,  stay  within   ihe  yard.  —   Do   not   approaclt    within   ten  feet 
of  the  river. 

480.  Without  is  the  opposite  : 

1°  of  with   :   Ee  was  without  hat  and  boots. 
2°  of  within    :   The  boys  ran  without  tJte  yard. 

481.  Through  means  : 

1°  from  end  to  end   :    We  icent  through  the  woods.  To  go  through 
dangers.  Through  summer. 

2°  by  means  of    :   Ee  became  rich  through   his  industry. 

3°  motive,  cause   :  Ee  did  it  through  envy. 

482.  Across  means  from  side  to  side   : 

The  duels  swam   across   the  pond.   The   boy   helped   the   old  woman 
across  the  street. 

483.  Beside  =  near,  b}'  the  side  of  : 

The  cottage  was  built  beside  the  Jake. 

Besides  =  in  addition  to   : 

Eis  father  had  nothing  besides  his  house. 

484.  Among(st)   =  mixed  with  others  of  the  same  kind   : 

Ee  was  among  his  friends. 
Amid(st)   =  surrounded  by   :  . 

A  lake  amidst  mountains. 

485.  Between  =  in  the  space  which  séparâtes  : 

A  t  school  I  sat  between  John  and  William. 

486.  Along  =  hy  the  side  of  : 

The  river  along  tlie  road. 
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487.  Toward(s)  means  : 

1°   in  the   direction  of    :   ive  xvaïked  towards  the  village. 
2°  about    :   towards  the  end  of  August. 

488.  Round  =  on  ail  sides  of,  about  : 

He  tied  liis  handlerchief  round  his  head. 

489.  Near  =  not  far  from  : 

He  sat  near  Ihe  stove.  We  Jive  near  the  village. 

490.  Past  =  farther  than,  beyond  : 

I  met  him  past  Main  Street.  Past  suffering. 

491.  Against 

1°  means  leaning  on   :  I  satc  a  pale  face  against  the  pane. 

2°  is  the  opposite  of  for  :  He  fought  for  the  Tcing  against  the  rehels. 

492.  But  =  except  : 

AU  but  one.  He  was  the  last  but  one.  He  likes  nothing  but  play. 

493.  Above  is  the  opposite  of  heneath   : 

God  created  everything  you  see  above  your  head  and  beneath  your 
feet. 

494.  ITnder  =  the  opposite  of  on,  over  : 

It  is  not  on  tlte  table  hut  under  it. 

495.  Beyond  =  farther  than,  on  the  other  side  of   : 

Beyond  the  river;  beyond  the  grave. 

496.  Before  is  the  opposite  of  : 

1°  behind    :   It  was  before  the  house,  not  behind. 
2°  after    :    Corne  before  five  o'clock,  not   after. 

497.  During,  since,  till,  relate  to  time  : 

I  was  very   iU  during  the  summer  holidays. 

I  did  not  see  my  brother  since  last  week. 

We  liad  to  wait  till  Hve  o'clock.  \ 


CHAPTER  VIII.  —  POSTPOSITIONS. 

(Prépositions  used  as  adverbs). 


498.     Up  means  : 

Motion  upwards   : 

a)  of  the  whole  :  To  go  up  tn  ihe  next  floor ;  to  run  up  a  Mil;  to' 
fly  up  into  the  air;  your  hoolc  is  on  the  floor,  take  it  up;  to  dig  up 
potatoes  (potatoes  corne  to  the  surface)  ;  a  Utile  spring  welled  up 
i7ito  an  artificial  hasin. 

b)  of  a  part  (the  object  taking  a  vertical  position)  :  Mold  up  your 
head,  your  arms;  do  not  lie  on  the  grass,  stand  up,  or  sit  up; 
to  he  up  at  five  o'clock;  the  wind  bleio  down  our  pôle,  we  put  if 
up  again. 

Figurative  rtieaning    : 

a)  in  a  state  of  being  higher  or  more  advauced  :  Priées  are  up; 
to  be  high  up  in  some  one  's  favor. 

b)  the  action  is  in  its  most  developed  stage  :  The  storm  is  up; 
the  peach  tree  ^vas  budding  up;  let  the  maple  syrup  boil  up  a  short 
time ;  he  worlced  himsclf  up  into  an  aivful  passion;  to  be  up  to 
something  (être  monté,  être  déterminé  à  faire  un  coup)  ;  the  dogs 
curled  up  into  so  many  Imiry  balls ;  the  boy 's  face  brightened  up. 

c)  comjîletion,  (up  intensifies  the  action  of  the  verb)  :  Pack  up  your 
boolcs;  fin  up  wy  glass  ;  roll  up  the  flag  ;  he  Jidd  his  face  tied  up 

in  a  bandage;  to  eat  up  ail  the  food;  to  burn  up  the  fuel;  the  cry 
was  talîcn  up  by  another  dog ;  to  put  up  a  swing;  to  eut  up  a 
tree    (to  eut  it  into  logs). 

d)  approach,  or  motion  towards  the  principal  object  or  part    : 
The  man  came  up  to  us  ;  the  boy  ran  up  to  school. 

To  walk  up  and  down   (in  a  room^  from  the  front  to  the  back). 
The  captain  tvalked  up  and  down  (on  the  deck,  from  the  fore  part 

to  the  stern). 
We  saiv  people  running,  some  up,  others  down  (in  the  street,  some 

towards  us,  the  others  away  from  us). 
An  u-ptrain   (a  train  returning  to  its  main  terminus). 
To  walk  up  and  down  (in  a  garden,  to  walk  towards  the  house  or 

the  entrance,  and  then  back  again).  Etc. 

Compare   : 

The  plant  is  budding  out  =  it  is  at  the  stage  whcn  bui!s  nppear. 

The  plant  is  budding  up  =  it  is  ail  covered  with  buds. 

To  eut  down  a  tree  =  to  fell  it. 

To  eut  up  a  tree  =  to  eut  it  into  lengths. 
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499.  Down  marks  : 

1°  motion   downwards    : 

a)  of  the  whole   :   To  go  downslairs ;  to  corne  down. 

b)  of  a  part  (the  object  taking  a  lying  position)  :  To  sit  down; 
to  put  the  fence  down;  the  hut  rotted  down;  to  lie  down  on  the 
grass;  to  eut  down  a  tree. 

2°  direction  downwards   :  HoJd  down  your  arvi^;  I  could  see  clear  down 
into  a  little  grecn   âale. 

Figurative  meaning    : 

a)  a  change  to  a  state,  or  place,  inferior  as  to  quantity,  quality, 
force,  degree,  importance,  estimation,  rank,  feeling,  etc.,  etc.    : 

The  sap   hoiled  down    (the   bulk   is  reduced). 

The  old  horse  hroke  down  tlie  first  mile   (its  force  was  gone). 

My  salary  icas  hrought   down, 

The  hare  icas  run  dow^n  hy  the  hounds. 

Man   has  harnesscd  down  steam. 

He  preached  down  error. 

Ee  would  stare  me  dow^n. 

b)  motion  away  from  the  principal  object  or  place  :  A  downtraùi; 
the  train  goes  down  (it  goes  from  the  main  terminus  to  its 
subordinate    stations). 

[See  up,   d),   for  other  examples.] 

500.  Off  dénotes  separatio7i,  departure,  removal  : 

He  is  ofE  to  the  war.  —  Be  off.  —  Stand  off. 

The  bridge  is  two  miles  off. 

The  hu2Z  of  the  mill  stopped  as  if  the  xvater  liad  been  turned  off. 

Everything  was  carried  off,  even  to  his  inkstand. 

The  man  was  pitched  off  his  horse  in  a  drunken  fit. 

The  cJouds  roUed  off  to  the  horizon. 

We  icere   encamped,   it   seemed,  on   the  very  horizon,  and   looked  off 

into  blank  space. 
Tom  meant  having  the  milï  in  his  own  hands,  and  gradually  working 

off   the  price. 

501.  On  dénotes  : 

1°  progress,  motion  for^vard    : 
Move  on.  —  Go  on. 
The  soldiers  marched  steadily  on. 

2°  continuation    : 

Do  not  stop,  read  on. 
Sun  on  for  dear  îife. 
His  hands  pressing  mine,  he  encouraged  me  to  speak  on. 

3°  contact    : 

The   uater    {electricity,   power),  has   been   turned  on. 

502.  Over  means  : 

1°  a    motion    above    or    acrcss    something,    a    motion    to    the    other    side 
(the  opposite  is  back)    : 
AU  the  icay  over  and  back. 
I  went  over  to  EngJand. 
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He  walled  over  to  the  window,  then  hacTc  to  his  place. 
Corne  over  to  see  us. 
The  cup  is  running   over. 
Hence  transferring   : 

AU  the  old  silver  in   the  colony   was   handeâ  over   to  he   made   iiito 
money. 

2°  a  motion  causing  the  under  side  to  come  to  the  top    : 
The  carriage  was  hlown  over. 
He  toolc  up  the  jar  and  turned  it  over. 
Turn   over   to  page  forty-fîve. 
To  roll  a  stone  over. 

3°  from  beginning  to  end    : 
Z  will  think  it  over. 
They   read   the   letter  over,   and   they   talked  its  content»  over   with 

their  neighhors. 
We  lool-ed  the  ioolc  over. 

4°  at  an  end   : 

The  storm   is  over. 

School  is  over,  you  may  go  home. 

003.     Away  dénotes  : 

1°  departure,   removal    : 

Do  not  throw  away  your  money. 

My  umbrella  could  not  Jceep  away  the  rain. 

The  obstacles  may  he  done  away  with  in  time. 

I  hâve  no  confidence  in  you,  you  would  he  led  away  to  do  anything. 

2°  a  coming  to  an  end    : 

The  flowers  faded  away. 
The  snoiv  melted  away. 
Several  hours  passed  away. 

3°  a  going  Avith  force  or  without  stopping    : 
The  canary  sang  away. 
The  dock,  heing  ivound  up,  ticl'ed  aw^ay  as  graveîy  as  ever. 

504.     In  dénotes  : 

1°  Direction  towards  the   interior   of  something    : 

To  come  in,  to  go  in,  to  fiy  in,  to  crawl  in,  etc. 

The  roof  fell  in;  the  window  was  hlown  in. 

Large  Windows  made  the  room  pretty  clear  to  see  in. 

The  doors  are  just  hig  enough  to  go  in  nicely. 

By  taTcing  in  a  boarder  for  the  spare   hedroom. . . 

2"  Near  or  in  a  usual  or  particular  place   : 

The  tide  is  in.  —  The  tide  is  rising  and  setting  in  to  the  shores. 
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3"°  Appearance,   coniing   into   existence,   fashion,   power,   winning   sidc,   etc. 
Tlie  Dtmocrats  are  in. 
Our  sid-e  is  in. 

We  fwUI  Mot   be  taken  in,   mother! 

It  is  so  long  since  fan-shaped  caps  were  worn,  they  must  he  so  near 
coming  in  again. 

505.     Out  means  : 

1°  towards  the  exterior  of  somethiug   : 

To  corne  out,   to  go   out,   to   run   out,   to  jinnp   out,   to  fly   out,    to 

crawl  out,   to  foUoiv  out,  etc. 
Tlie  nests  of  the  rats  were  poled  out. 

2*  away  from  a  usual  or  particular  place   : 

Mr.   JVatson    is  out,   call  again   this  afternoon. 
Th€  tree  spread  out  its  branches. 
Eold  out  your  hands. 
One  tcas  tailing  out  behind  the  rest. 
The  vessel  sails  out  to-morrotc. 

As  the  ship  tvas  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie  shore,  Sobinso7i 
resolved   to  go   out   to   her. 

3°  disappearance,  end;   out  of  fashion,  power,  etc. 
The  Libérais  are  out. 
Ov^r  the  fence  is  out. 
The  tide  i^  out. 

JVhcn  the  icine  ran  out  at  C'ana,  water  was  changed  into  icine. 
Ee  paintcd  the  name  out.  —  Put  out  the  light. 
The  sea  breeze  had  bloivn  itself  out  by  its  unu-sual  violence. 
A  Word  inay  he  rubbed  out  or  crossed  out. 

4°  change  from  a   state   iu  which  a   thing  is  as  concealed,   undeveloped, 
net  expressed  ;   hence  intensity  of  action   : 
The  buds  are  opening  out. 
Speak  out  your  mind. 
The  secret  is  out. 

The  Squire  dressed  out  like  a  sea  officer. 
To  think  out  hard  questions. 
Sing  out  the  praises  of  the  Lord! 
Ee  cried  out  in  despair. 
Tom's  eyes  fiashed  out  one  look  of  surprise. 

The  passages  ivere    very   effective   ichen    rolled   out    in   Mr.   Stelling's 
deepest  tones. 
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506.     A  conjunction  is  a  word  that  connects  clauses  or  similar  parts 
of  tlie  same  sentence  or  of  the  same  clause. 

He    ran   away   because    he   ivas   frightened.    (Because    connects   two 

sentences.) 
The    boy   and   his   dng    went   up    the   road.    {Boy    and   dog   are   both 

subjects.) 

507..    A  conjunction  may  express  : 

1°  Coordination  :  And,  ioth,  also,  moreover,  either,  or,  neither,  nor, 
eîse,  otherwise,  than. 

2°  Time  :  Before,  after,  till,  until,  luhen,  as  soon  as,  while,  as  long  as^ 
since,  noie,  while. 

3°  Cause,  conséquence  :  Because,  as,  since,  for,  lest,  that,  therefore, 
in   order  that,  thcn. 

4°  Condition    :  //,  unless,  provided  that,  supposing,  except,  whether. 

5°  Contrast,  opposition,  concession  :  But,  yet,  »till,  accordingly, 
however,  notwitlistanding;  nevertheless,  elae,  though,  although, 
whereas. 

508.  Some  phrases  are  used  as  conjunctions  : 

In    order    that,    so    that,    provided    that,    in    case    {that),    but    that, 
except  that,  as  if,  as  though,  even  if,  as  long  as,  as  soon  as,  etc. 

509.  Some   conjunctions   go   by   pairs,   they    are   called   corrélative 

conjunctions   : 

1.  Both.  .  .    and.  .  .     :   He  is  both  wi^e  and  good. 

2.  Not  only.  .  .    but  (also)  ...    :   Not  only   icoidd  he  not  study,  but 

he  ivould  also  di^turh   the  others. 

Either  stiidy  when  at  school,  or  stay  at  home. 
:  He  was  neither  lilled,  nor  eveii  injured  in 

:   Whether  tt  rains  or  not,  we  must  start  at 

:  Though  hc  is  poor,  yet  he  is  very  charitable. 
nevertheless ...      :    Although    he    is    a    stranger,. 
nevertheless  hc  spcaks  English  fluenthj. 

8.  As.  .  .    as.  .  .     :   John  is  as  tall  as  his  hrother. 

9.  Since .  .  .   therefore ...    :  Since  the  two  Unes  form  no  angle,  there- 
fore tliey  are  parnllel. 

10.  If .  .  .  then.  .  .    :  If  what  you  say  is  true,  then  you  are  not  to  blâme. 

11.  As.  .  .    so.  .  .    with  two  verbs,  to  express  equality  or  proportion   : 
As  three  are  to  six,  so  are  four  to  eight. 
As  you  behave  to  others,  so  will  the  others  behave  to  you.- 

12.  So.  .  .    as.  .  .    :  John  is  not  so  tall  as  his  brother. 


3. 

Either.  .  . 

or.  . 

4. 

Neither.  . 
the  fall. 

.   nor 

5. 

Whether. 

once. 

.  .    or 

6. 

Though.  . 

•  yet 

7. 

Although . 

.  .     n 
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13.  So .  .  .    as.  .  .    witli   an   adjeetive   or   au   adverb   to   liniit   the   clegree 

by  comparison    : 
How  can  you  descend  to  a  ihing  so  hase  as  falsehood. 

14.  So .  .  .    as .  .  .    with  an  infinitive  f ollowing,  to  express  an  effect    : 
The  cold  tvas  so  great  as  to  freeze  the  rivers. 

1.5.  So.  .  .  th.at.  .  .  with  a  finite  verb  following,  to  express  a  conséquence: 
It  iva^  so  cold  that  the  boys  sat  reading  by  the  stove. 

510.  Either.  .  .or  is  used  and  iiot  neither.  .  .nor  : 

1°  after  a  négative  :  E.e  would  not  go,  either  o?^  foot  or  in  a  carnage. 
'    2°  after  without   :  I  drink  my  tea,  without  either  mille  or  sugar. 

511.  Nor  at  the  beginiiiiig  of  the  sentence  requires  the  subjeet  to  be 

placed  after  the  verb  : 
Nor  shall  I  go  if  you  do  not  allow  me. 

512.  Do  not  use  the  infinitive  after  before   : 

Look  before  you  leap,  or  Jeaping.   {Not  before  to  leap.) 

513.  That  is  very  often  omitted   : 

/  hope   (that)   you  are  in  good  health. 

514.  Note  the  pecnliar  use  of  hut  in  the  following  sentences  : 

There  uns  nobody  but  loved  him.    (that  did  not  love  him.) 
There  icas  no  question  but  coidd  be  answered. 

515.  That  attaches  a  clause  to  a  verb  : 

I  l-now  that  you  are  right. 

No  one  doubted  that  he  would  succeed. 

516.  That  may  also  introduce  a  clause  used  : 

1°  as  a  subjeet   : 

It  is  certain  that  God  exists. 

It  is  a  tvell-l-nown  fact  that  sponges  are  animais. 

2°  as  an  attribute    : 

My  terms  are  that  you  pay  cash. 

3°  in  apposition   : 

Ev^ery  boy  icas  of  the  opinion  that  Tom  should  win  the  prize. 

517.  A  clause  introduced  by  that  is  very  often  found  emphatically 

placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence   : 

That  he  would  succeed,  no  one  doubted. 

That  sponges  are  animais,  is  a  icell-known  fact. 

That  you  pay  cash,  are  my  terms. 

That   God  exists,  is  certain. 

That  Tom  should  icin  the  prize,  was  the  opinion  of  every  boy. 

518.  As  is  often  used  as  sign  of  apposition   : 

He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  influence. 

They  engagea  the  boii  as  an  apprentice.  ' 

My  brother,   as  pitcher,   had  no   eqxMl'. 

As  is  often  used  as  sign  of  apposition. 
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519.  An  interjection  is  a  worcl  used  independently  to  indicate  suddeii 

and  intense  feeling,  or  to  imitate  sounds   : 
Alas!  my  fatlier  is  dead.  —  Bang!  went  tlie  door. 
Joy   :  Hurrah!  liuzzah!  Attention    :   Lo!  harTc!  hush!  liist! 

Amusement   :  Ha!  ha!  Eeproof  :  Fie!  fie! 

Pain  :  Oh!  ah!  alas!  alach!  Contempt   :  Stuff!  hosh!  pooh!  pish!  pshaw! 

Approval   :  Bravo!  To  call  some  one   :   0,  ho!  hey !  hello! 

Weariness   :   Heigh-ho!  Sounds    :   Bang!  ba-a-a,  botv-wow,  etc. 

520.  Nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  may  occasionally  be  used  as 

interjections  : 
Xouns    :   Heavens!  Silen<:e!  Fire!  Slutme!  etc. 
Adjectives    :  Shocking!  Dear!  Strange!  Good!  What!  etc. 
Verbs   :   Help!  Look!  Corne!  See!  Stop!  Eear!  hear!  etc. 
Adverbs   :   Off!  Out!  Away !  Indeed!  Well!  etc. 

521.  Interjections  may  be  placed  before  or  after  a  simple  sentence^ 

and  sometimes  between  its  parts   : 

Lo!   ivinter  is  corne! 

Ahl  ivhat  a  slmdow  is  praise! 

The  birds  hâve  flown,  alas! 

/  had  —  ahl  Juive  I  now?  —  a  friend.  —  Byron. 

O  Canada!  land  of  our  fathers. 

An  Englishman  traveling  in  Chiiia,  had  a  dish  placed  before  him 
about  which  he  felt  suspicions,  and  wishing  to  know  whether  it  was 
duck,  said,  with  an  interrogative  accent,  "Quack-quack?"  n& 
received  the  clear  and  straightforward  answer  "Bow-wow!" 
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NON-REPETITION    OF    WORDS. 

522.  The  articles,   démonstrative  and   possessive   adjectives,   are  not 

repeated  when  the  objects   are  closely  coiineeted  with   each 
otlier   : 

The   broihers  and  sisters  of  my  friends. 
I  houglit  a  pen  and  lyencil. 
My  hrothers  and  sisters  xûere  there, 
Talce  off  your  hoots  and  socles. 

523.  Some,  every,  each,  are  not  repeated  : 

I  planted  some  pansies  and  violets. 
They  saved  every  man,  woman,  and  cliild. 
Each  hoy  and  girl  received  a  small  loaf. 

524.  The  pronoun  subject  or  object  is  not  repeated  : 

He  loolced  up  into  the  teacher's  face  and  lauglied. 
She   stopped   and  spoke   to   the   lame   boy. 
He  is  tall,  1ms  a  hlack  beard,  and  looks  solemn. 
Every  one  loved  and  admired  him. 

525.  The  verb  is  not  repeated   : 

I  must  win  the  prise,  and  I  shaJl. 
I  tvas  sure  you  woxild  succeed,  and  you  did. 

The  door  is  never  opened;  how  it  would  groan  and  grate  against  the 
stone  if  it  were! 

Note   1.   —   Care  must   be   taken   that   the   verb   understood   be   of   the   same   form   as   the 
verb  expressed  ;   the  following  sentences   are  wrong    : 
The  door  is  never  opened;   how  it   would  groan  if  some  one   didi 
Nobody  ever  opens  the   door;   how  it   would  groan  if  it  ■werel 
/  was  sure  you  would  succeed,  and  you  hâve. 
Nobody   has  ever   escaped  death,   and   nobody  shall. 

Note    2.    —    By    repeating    the    verb    in    an    inversion,    the    sentence    is    made    greatly 
emphatical    : 

Why,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  hâve  leave  to  speak,  and  speak  /  will." 
I   must   win   the   prize,   and   win  /  shall. 

526.  The  auxiliary  is  not  repeated   : 

I  hâve  doue  my  best  and  succeeded. 

My  vncle  was  sitting  in  an  old  cluiir  smoking  his  pipe. 

527.  The  préposition  is  not  repeated   : 

Mary  and  Joseph  ivere  never  tired  of  watc^ing  and  admiring  Jésus. 
I  saw  a  look  of  interest,  sympathy,  and  kindness,  on  his  face. 
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used 
Can't, 
Couldn't, 
Didn't. 
Doesn't, 
Don't, 
D'ye. 
E'er, 
Hasn't, 
Havn't, 

He'd, 

He'll, 

Here's, 
He's, 

l'd, 

l'il, 

l'm, 

Isn't, 

It's, 

T've, 

Xet's, 

Mayn't, 

Mighn't, 

Musn't, 

Ne'er, 

O'er, 

She'd, 

She'll, 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ni  familiar  Jangiuige  or 


can  not. 

cciilfl  not. 

did  not. 

does  not. 

do  not. 

do  ve. 

ever. 

lias  not. 

hâve  not. 

,he  had. 
ihe  would. 

he  ■\vill. 

hère  is. 

he  is. 

|.I  had. 
\1  should. 

I   shall. 

I   am. 

Is  not. 

it   is. 

I  hâve. 

let  us. 

may  not 

might  not. 

must  not. 

never. 

over. 

fshe  had. 
'she  would. 

she  will. 


She's. 

Shouldn't, 

That's, 

Tliere's, 

They'd, 

They'll, 

They're, 

They've, 

Tho', 

Thro', 

'Tis, 

'Twas, 

Wasn't, 

We'd, 

We've, 
We'll, 

We're, 

What's, 

Where's, 

Who's, 

Won't, 

Wouldn't, 

You'd, 

You'll, 
You're, 
You've, 


in  poetry. 

she  is. 

should  not. 

that  is. 

there   is. 

/they   had. 
'tliey    would. 

they  Avili. 

they  are. 

they  hâve. 

though. 

through. 

it  is. 

it  was. 

was  not. 

fwe  had. 
hve  should. 

we  hâve. 

we  shall. 

we   are. 

what  is. 

where  is. 

who  is. 

will  not. 

would  not. - 

(you  had. 
lyou   would. 

you  will. 

you  are. 

you   hâve. 


APPEXDIX 
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LIST  OF  IRREGUIAR  VERBS. 


Présent 

Past 

Past 

Présent 

Past 

Past 

TEXSE. 

TENSE. 

PART. 

TEXSE. 

TENSE. 

PART. 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Be 

was 

been 

Crow 

crew 

crowed 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

or   croweds 

Awake 

awoke 

awaked 

Curse 

cursed 

cursed 

or  awaked 

or  curst 

or  curst 

Bear 

bore 

borne 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

or   bomi 

Dare 

dared 

dared 

Beat 

beat 

beaten 

or   durst 

Beget . 

begot 

begotten 

Deal 

dealt 

dealt 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Dig 

dug 

dug 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld 

Do 

did 

done 

Bend 

bent 

bent 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Bereave 

bereft 

bereft 

Dream 

dreamed 

dreamed 

or  bereaved  or  bereaved- 

or  dreamt 

or  dieamt 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Dress 

dressed 

dressed 

Bet 

bet 

bet 

or   drest 

or    drest 

Bid 

bade 

bidden 

Drink 

drank 

drunk* 

(=  to  command) 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Bid 

bid 

bid 

Dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

(=  tooffera  price) 

or  dwelled 

or  dwelled 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Bite 

bit 

bitten 

Engrave 

engraved 

engraved 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

or engraven 

Bless 

blessed 

blest 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Find 

found 

found 

Build 

built 

built 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Burn 

burned 

burned 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

or    burnt 

or  burnt 

Fly 

flew 

flo^vn 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Catch 

caught 

caught 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Chid 

chid 

chidden 

Get 

got 

got5 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Gild 

gilded 

gilded 

Cleave 

cleft 

cleft 

or  gilt 

or  gilt 

or  clove 

Ccloven, 

Gird 

girded 

girded 

[adj.) 

or  girt 

or  girt 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Give 

gave 

given 

Corne 

came 

come 

Go 

went 

gone 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Grave 

graved 

graven 
or  graved 

(1)  Born   is   used   only   in  the  passive  sensé   of   born   into   the   world. 

(2)  Bereaved    is   an   adjective   form    :    the    bereaved    widow. 

(3)  To   utter   an    expression   of   joy,    défiance. 

(4)  Drunken,   adjective. 

(5)  Gotten,    is    an    old    foi-ra    used    in    begotten,    foryotten,    and    the    adjective    Ul-gotten. 
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Présent 

Past 

Past 

Présent 

Past 

Past 

TENSE. 

TENSE. 

PART. 

TENSE. 

TENSE. 

PART. 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

or  rived 

Hang 

hung 

hung 

Run 

ran 

run 

or  hanged« 

or  hanged 

Say 

said 

said 

Hâve 

had 

had 

See 

saw 

seen 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Heave 

heaved^ 

heaved 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

or    hove 

or    hove 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn 

Set 

set 

set 

Hide 

hid 

hidden 
or  hid 

Sew 

sewed 

sewed 
or  sewn 

Hold 

held 

held 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Shape 

shaped 

shaped 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

or  shapen 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved 

or  kneeled 

or  kneeled 

(shaven, 

Knit 

knit 

knit 

[adj.) 

or   knitted 

or    knitted 

Shear 

"heared 

sheared 

Know 

knew 

knoMTi 

or  shore 

or  shorn 

Lade 

laded 

laded 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

or  laden 

Shine 

shone 

shone 

Lay 

laid 

laid 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Lead 

led 

led 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Learn 

learned 

learned 

Show 

showed 

shciwn 

or  learnt 

or  learnt 

or  showed 

Leave 

left 

left 

Shred 

shredded 

shredded 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

07'   shred 

or    shred 

Let 

let 

let 

Shrink 

slirank 

slirunk 

liie 

lay 

lain 

(shrunken, 

(=  recline 

) 

[adj.) 

Light 

lighted 

lighted 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

or  lit 

or  lit 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Sink 

sank 

sunk 

Make 

made 

made 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Meet 

met 

met 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Mow 

mowed 

mowed 
or   mc-vn 

Slide 

slid 

slid 
or  slidden 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

sling 

slung 

slung 

Pen 

penned 

penned 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

or  pent 

or  pent 

sut 

slit 

slit 

(^=  shiit  up 

) 

Smell 

smelled 

smelled 

Put 

put 

put 

or   smelt 

or   smelt 

Quit 

quitted 

quitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

or  quit 

or  quit 

or    smit 

Read 

read 

read 

Sow 

sowed 

soAvn 

Reave 

reft 

reft 

or  sowed 

or  reaved 

or  reaved 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

or    speedec 

l    or  speeded 

Ride 

rode 

ridden 

Spell 

spelled 

spelled 

Ring 

rang 

rung 

or    spelt 

or    spelt 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

(6)  Hanged  is   used   with  référence  to  the   death   penaltv. 

(7)  Usage  varies  with  the  meaning;   we  say,   "The  crew  hove  the  cargo  overboard,"   and 
''She   heaved  a  niah." 


.\PPEXDIX 

1 

Présent 

Past 

Past 

Présent 

Past 

Past 

TEXSE. 

TENSE. 

PART. 

TEXSE. 

TENSE. 

PART. 

Spill 

spilled 

spUled 

Sweat 

sweat 

sweat 

or  spilt 

or    spilt 

or   sweated 

or   sweated 

Spin 

spun 

spun 

Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Spit 

spit 
or  spat 

spit 

Swell 

swelled 

swelled 
or   swoUen 

Split 

split 

split 

Swim 

swam 

swum 

spoil 

spoiled 

spoiled 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

or  spoilt 

or    spoilt 

Take 

took 

taken 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Spring 

sprang 

sprung 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

or  sprung 

Tell 

told 

told 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Stave 

staved 

staved 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

or   stove 

or  stove 

or    thrived 

or    thrived 

Stay 

stayed 

stayed 

Throw 

threw 

throAvn 

or    staid 

or  staid 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Tread 

trod 

trcdden 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Wake 

woke 

woke 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

or  waked 

or  waked 

Stink 

stimk 

stunk 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Strew 

strewed 

strewn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Stride 

strode 

stridden 

Weep 

wopt 

wept 

Strike 

struck 

struck 

Wet 

wet 

wet 

(stricken, 

or  wetted 

or  wetted 

•      [aâj.) 

Win 

won 

won 

String 

strung 

strung 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Strive 

strovc 

striven 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Write 

wrote 

written 
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EXERCISES 


NOUNS. 

"'=  Collective  Nouns. 

1.  Fitid  a  collective  noun  tliat  might  he  used  to  designate  each  of  the  folloiv- 
ing    : 

1.  Sailors  of  a  ship.  -^2.  People  of  one  household.  —  3.  A  group  of  musicians. 

—  4.  Pco])le  Avlio  liave  the  same  political  belief.  —  5.  A-  uuinber  of  sheep.  — 
6.  A  group  of  bail  players.  —  7.  A  pumbcr  of  people.  — -  8.  A  number  of  school 
childreii  tauglit  in  the  same  room.  ^-  9.  People  under  one  '  government.  — 
10.  A  number  of  vessels  sailing  together.  —  11.  A  number  ofmen  associated  in 
a  business.  —  12.  A  numiber  of  Ssh.  • ,  .      . 

2.  Use  the  verh  in   the  proper  yiumber    : 

1.  An  Indian  trihe  nas  divided  into  clans.  —  2.  The  jury  fînd  the  prisoner 
guilty.  —  3.  Our  family  be  ail  well.  —  4.  The  army  invade  the  country.  — 
5.  The  lowing  herd  wincl  slowly  dowji  the  hill.  —  6.  The  Senior  Class  request 
the  pleasure  of  your  company.  —  7.  A  pack  of  hungry  wolves  was,  were 
pursuiiig  my  f  riend.  —  8.  The  committee  hâve,  has  a  meeting  at  eight  o  'clock. 

—  9.  The  committee  are,  î-s  nien  above  suspicion.  —  10.  Ail  of  them  ivas,  were 
notified  to  be  présent.  —  11.  Ail  of  it  is,  are  yours.  —  12.  Most  of  the  work 
is,  are  done.  —  13.  The  flect  was,  xvere  victorious.  —  14.  The  ileet  was,  were 
almost  destroyed  in  the  action.  —  15.  A  large  fiock  of  birds  was,  were  in  sight. 

—  16.  A  large  flock  of  birds  has,  hâve  devoured  the  oats.  —  17.  Mankind  Iws, 
hâve  ahvays  recognized  the  existence  of  a  Suprême  Being. 

Number. 


3.  Pluralise  : 

Fireman,  looker-ou, 

negro,  runaway, 

gross,  motto, 

écho,  seraph, 

louse,  staff, 

Dutehnlan,  salesman, 

formula,  neAvsboy, 

Norman,  postmastev, 

forget  menot,  manservant, 

datum,  1  undred-weight, 

banknote,  business. 

4.  Write  in  the  plural  number  when  necessary   : 

1.  Count  by  two,  five,  and  ten.  —  2.  Your  3  look  like  8.  —  3.  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphaël  were  genius.  —  4.  The  jienni/  were  arranged  in  neat  piles.  — 
5.  English  money  is  reckoned  in  pounds,  shillings  and  penny.  —  6.  The  two 
Miss  Turner.  —  7.  The  two  gênerai  Watson.  —  8.  General  Watson  and  O'Xeil. 
—  9.  The  two  Cary.  —  10.  His  "I  told  you  so"  are  wearisome.  —  11.  What  is 
the  news?  —  12.  Die  are  used  for  stamping  patterns^  and  die  for  playing  a 
game.  —  13.  Mind  your  p  and  q.  —  14.  Test  your  multiplication  by  casting 
out  the  .9.  —  15.  Our  to-day  and  yesterday  are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.  — 
16.  The  man  had  a  few  gray  hair.  —  17.  Then  followed  that  pleasant  confusion 
of  laughing  interjections  and  handshaling  and  -'How  are  youî" 


apple  tree 

Roman, 

soliloquy, 

critérium, 

piano, 

Greek, 

father  in  law, 

jacknife, 

editor-in-ehief, 

Australian, 

stone   (a  weighi), 


Swiss, 

Chinese, 

wharf, 

grotto, 

japanese, 

radius. 

Ottoman, 

bathhouse, 

Gcrman, 

solo, 

tooth. 
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5.   Use  in  the  singular 


Annals, 

breeches, 

mumps, 

clormice, 

scissors, 

The    Dorlsons.    — 
Genoese.  —  Geese. 


Avharves, 

sheaves, 

hairs, 

eye-teeth, 

shots, 

The    three 


Miss 


brethren, 

dice, 

indices, 

wages, 

newsboys, 

Wards.    The    three 


businesses, 

gênera, 

axes, 

mesdames, 

agenda. 

Misses   Ward. 


—    The 


Gendcr. 


6.   Write  Ù! 

the 

féminine   : 

Joseph, 

king, 

horse. 

gander, 

baehelor. 

tiger, 

heir. 

buU, 

lad, 

graudfather. 

monk. 

god, 

host. 

master, 

prince. 

sultan. 

executor. 

Avidower, 

salesmau, 

hewolf. 

cock-sparrow, 

wizard. 

actor, 

waiter. 

Mister, 

rooster, 

stag. 

peacock, 

buck-rabbit, 

Paul, 

nepheAv, 

hero. 

neighbor, 

caller, 

hart. 

the  Lehnox  boys. 

7.  Tell  the 

gend 

er   : 

Plavmate, 

fiUy, 

wagon, 

fear, 

poe't. 

peahen. 

Turk, 

Sun, 

spawner, 

hind, 

niistross. 

Sultana, 

roe, 

friend, 

hickory. 

hostess. 

The  intruder  shook  his  head.  The  person  tliat  entered  was  haggard  and  un- 
shaven.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  The  Spaniard  could  hardly  speak  English. 
Nero  was  a  Eoman  emperor.  Nero  means  cruelty.  Horse  is  a  common  noun.  The 
sacred  names,  Jésus  and  Mary,  should  often  be  on  our  lips. 

8.  Vse  a  pronoun  of  the  proper  gender   : 

1.  The  oriole  uses  wool,  hair,  and  flax  for  .  .  .  nest,  and  shapes  .  .  .  like  a 
purse.  —  2.  The  tree  is  knowu  by  ...  fruit.  —  3.  The  grizzly  bear  is  the  most 
Savage  of  .  .  .  race.  —  4.  Every  person  has  .  .  .  faults.  —  5.  The  moon  revealed 
.  .  .  peerless  light.  —  6.  Grandmother  reads  in  ...  easy  chair.  —  7.  Everybody 
should  think  for  .  .  .  self.  —  8.  The  child  was  unconscious  of  ...  danger.  — 
9.  Truth  is  fearless,  yet  . .  .  is  meek  and  modest.  —  10.  The  doe  lifted  . .  .  head 
with  a  quick  motion.  —  11.  The  dog  is  faithful  to  ...  master.  —  12.  The 
éléphant  is  distiuguished  for  .  . .  strength.  • —  13.  How  does  the  hen  proteet  .  .  . 
brood  f roni  the  cold  ?  —  14.  The  fox  is  noted  for  .  .  .  cunning. 
15.  Be   England  what    .  .  .    will. 

With  ail   ...   faults,    ...    is  my  country  still. 

Possessive  case. 

9.  Change  to  the  possessive  when  possWle   : 

1.  The  boy  read  the  history  of  Bancroft  and  that  of  Parkman.  —  2.  The 
first  care  of  a  man  should  be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience.  —  3.  The 
rays  of  the  sun.  —  4.  The  teeth  of  the  squirrels  grow.  —  5.  I  bought  this  watch 
at  the  store  of  Wood  and  Dobson.  —  6.  This  is  the  house  of  my  father-in-law.  — 
7.  In  this  store,  they  sell  clothes  for  men  and  children.  —  8.  The  shops  of  the 
grocers,  butchers  and  fruiterers  were  thronged  with  eustomers.  —  9.  I  hâve  had 
the  expérience  of  two  years.  —  10.  The  work  of  an  honest  mau  is  noble. 


1. 

We  import    . 

2.    . 

.  .    debt  is   . . 

of 

..    life.  —  4 

is  . 

.  best  policy. 
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10.  Samc  as  aboie    : 

1.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  in  the  French  taste  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  —  2.  A  bad  boy  broke  the  box  of  Ned,  the  bootblack.  —  3.  The  feet 
of  the  ducks  are  webbed.  —  4.  VVe  had  a  talk  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  —  5.  The 
home  of  Mr.  Wells.  —  6.  The  mayor  of  Montréal.  —  7.  It  is  the  turn  of  George 
and  William  to  take  the  boat.  —  8.  We  will  dine  at  the  restaurant  of  Penuock. 
—  9.  The  exécution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Seots.  —  10.  A  burst  of  laughter  came 
from  the  hall  of  the  servants.  —  11.  The  sound  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  was  heard 
in  the  distance.  —  12.  The  domains  of  the  king  of  England.  —  13.  Look  in  the 
dictionary  of  Webster  and  that  of  Worcester.  —  14.  The  brush  of  a  fox.  — 
15.  This  is  the  hat  of  Charles.  —  16.  The  journey  of  a  day  ;  a  vacation  of  a 
week;    an  intcrest   of  six  niontlis.  —   17.  The  garden  of  Forbes. 

THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE, 

11.  Use  the  defîiiite  article  when  necessary    : 

.  camphor,  .  .  .  tea,  and  .  .  .  spices  from  .  .  .  East  Indies.  — 
worst  kind  of  ...  poverty.  —  3.  ...  youtli  is  .  .  .  seed-tinie 
.  .  .  éléphant  is  an  animal  of  great  size.  —  5.  ...  honesty 
—  6,  As  we  did  not  like  .  . .  tea,  they  served  us  .  .  .  coffee.  — 
7.  As  I  did  not  like  .  . .  tea  they  used,  they  gave  .  .  .  excellent  coffee.  —  8.  In 
cultivating  .  .  .  mind,  you  must  not  neglect  .  . .  body.  —  9.  ...  unselfish  boys 
become  . .  .  noble  men.  —  10.  ...  best  love  is  a  helping  hand.  —  11.  . . .  heaven 
and  ...  earth  are  luU  of  God's  glory.  —  12.  ...  diligence  is  ...  mistress  of 
. . .  success. 

12.  Same  as  aboie   : 

1.  .  . .  hell  is  paved  with  . . .  good  intentions.  —  2.  ...  conscience  is  .  . .  senti- 
nel  of  .  .  .  virtue.  —  3.  ...  life  of  a  sailor  is  a  hard  one.  —  4.  ...  life  is  short.  — 
5.  .  .  .  business  of  my  father  is  extensive.  —  6.  ...  business  is  .  .  .  business.  — 
7.  It  is  easier  to  float  in  ...  sait  water  than  in  .  .  .  river  water.  —  8.  Dickens 
did  not  learn  .  .  .  Greek  and  .  .  .  Latin  at  ...  school.  —  9.  He  found  very 
nseful  .  .  .  Latin  he  had  learned  at  school.  —  10.  ...  boys  like  to  play  .  .  . 
baseball  in  ...  summer  and  .  .  .  hockey  in  ...  winter.  —  11.  .  .  .  bell  rings, 
. .  .  dinner  is  ready.  —  12.  .  .  .  mahogany  and  .  .  .  oak  are  very  large  trees.  — 
13.   ...    mahogany   and    . .  .    oak  are   very  hard. 

13.  Say   ichy   the   definite   article   lias   beeii  used   or  omitted    : 

1.  Heaven  is  the  home  of  the  just.  —  2.  I  never  had  the  measles.  —  3.  Love 
is  stronger  than  death.  —  4.  Italians  are  fond  of  music  and  painting.  —  5.  Good 
examples  are  convincing  teachers.  —  To  favor  the  ill  is  to  injure  the  good.  — 
7.  Punctuality  is  the  soûl  of  business.  —  8.  The  pleasures  of  the  mighty  are 
often  the  tears  of  the  poor.  — -  9.  Good  courage  breaks  ill  luek  to  pièces.  — 
10.  Professer  Murray  is  a  learned  man.  —  11.  England  is  separated  from 
France  by  the  English  Channel.  —  12.  Cape  Horn  is  in  South  America. 

THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE. 

14.  Insert  a  or  an   : 

.  . .  urn,  .  .  .  uniform,  .  .  .  war,  .  .  .  onion,  .  .  .  one-legged  man,  .  .  .  youth, 
.  .  .  useful  article,  .  .  .  ^vorm  .  .  .  unwise  judge,  .  .  .  eye  pièce,  .  .  .  eucalyptus, 
. .  .  évident  mistake,  .  .  .  harness,  .  .  .  happy  boy,  .  .  .  hawthorn,  .  .  .  hospital, 
. .  .  hazardous  trip,  .  . .  healthy  place,  .  .  .  hebrew  melody,  .  .  .  humbug,  .  .  . 
yellow  jacket,  .  .  .  yearbook,  .  .  .  yacht,  .  .  .  yell,  .  .  .  youthful  answer,  .  .  . 
historical  drama. 

15.  Insert  a  or  an  when  necessary   : 

1.  Does  he  take  .  .  .  interest  in  his  work f  —  2.  He  wanted  employment  as 
. .  .    cook.   —   3.  The    Aeadians    spun    eut    their    days    in    .. .  .    primitive    ano     .  .  . 
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rural  siniplicity.  —  4.  The  scar  Avas  ...  dirty,  livid  white.  —  5.  The  wife  ofa 
duke  is  called  .  .  .  duchess.  —  6.  He  was  a  man  of  . .  .  sound  reason.  —  7.  Once 
the  birds  deeided  that  they  ought  uot  to  be  without  . .  .  master.  —  8.  You 
iiever  heard  half  so  gay  . .  .  song  from  any  bird.  —  9.  At  the  signal,  the  skatera 
formed  in  ...  line.  —  10.  There  is  such  ...noise,  one  gets  bewildered.  — 
11.  Will  you  just  turn  the  grindstone  .  .  .  few  minutes  for  me?  —  12.  In  front 
of  the  wood  was  .  .  .  meadow,  and  amid  fields  of  grain  stood  . .  .  cottage  covered 
with    .  .  .    straw  roof  and  witli  moss. 

16.  Same  as  ahove   : 

1.  He  Avas  a  man  Avithout  . .  .  country  and  Avithout  .  . .  name.  —  2.  I  never 
heard  of  such  .  . .  thing.  —  3.  You  are  .  .  .  noble  boy.  —  4.  The  boys  ran  home 
in  ...  joyous  troop.  —  5.  My  rich  aunt  lives  in  a  palace  of  ...  house.  — 
6.  A  crocodile  is  a  monstrous  kind  of  ...  créature.  —  7.  They  admired  her 
life  as  ...  spouse  and  as  ...  mother.  —  8.  ...  perpétuai  sumnier  reigns  in 
the  island  of  Tahiti.  —  9.  A  gentleman  should  give  up  his-  seat  in  .  .  .  car  to 
. .  .  woman.  —  10.  She  was  délicate  in  size,  but  Avith  .  .  .  wondrous  charm  of 
expression.  —  11.  Children  should  acquire  . .  .  reasonable  facility  for  the 
printed  page.  —  12.  The  A\dnner  of  the  race  was  .  .  .  mère  sprite  of  ...  boy 
scarcely  ten  years  old. 

17.  Savie  as  al>ove   : 

1.  They  made  liim  .  .  .  prisoner  in  the  hole.  - —  2.  It  was  once  deeided  among 
the  birds  that  the  one  who  could  fly  the  highest  should  be  chosen  as  ...  king. 
—  3.  "You,  our  king'?"  cried  the  birds,  in  .  .  .  rage.  —  4.  My  uncle  gave  me 
a  jewel  of  ...  watch  for  my  Christmas  gift.  —  5.  My  dog  is  as  funny  .  . . 
fellow  as  I  know  anything  about.  —  6.  Better  to  give  up  with  .  .  .  good  grâce 
than  to  be  sulky  ail  day.  —  7.  They  called  hini  .  .  .  président.  —  8.  The 
éléphant  is  .  .  .  animal  of  .  .  .  great  size.  —  9.  We  stopped  to  gaze  on  a  lands- 
cape  of  ...  surpassing  loveliness.  —  10.  Newton  was  .  .  .  man  of  ... 
prodigious  learning.  —  11.  Having  made  ...  fortune,  my  uncle  laid  aside  his 
profession  of   . .  .    architect.  —  12.  What  sort  of    ...    watch  do  you  want? 

18.  Use  one  or  a,  an   : 

1.  I  want  no  more  than  .  .  .  servant.  —  2.1  hâve  heard  that  said  .  .  .  hundred 
times.  —  3.  ...  "take  this"  is  better  than  many  "you  shall  hâve  it".  —  4.  He 
lias  more  than  .  .  .  iron  in  the  tire.  —  5.  The  widow  had  but  .  .  .  son.  —  6.  The 
best  love  is  .  .  .  helping  hand.  —  7.  In  the  year  .  .  .  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighteen.  —  8.  ...  man  can  not  shoe  a  runaway  horse.  —  9.  ...  man  could  not 
lift  that  heavy  trunk.  —  10.  .  .  .  ounce  of  prévention  is  worth  .  .  .  pound  of 
cure.  —  11.  .  .  .  ounce  of  prévention  is  worth  twenty  ounces  of  cure.  —  12.  We,' 
hâve   .  .  .   dcar  Father  in  heaven.  —  13.    ...   lie  draws  ten  after  it. 

ADJECTIVES.  . 

19.  Point  out  tJie  adjectives  and  tell  the  Icind    : 

1.  The  best  love  is  a  helping  hand.  —  2.  Unselfish  boys  become  noble  men.  — 
3.  A  tall,  strai<:ht  and  dignificd  man  entered.  —  4.  Each  man  is  the  servant  of 
ail  men,  and  ail  men  of  each.  —  5.  The  Canadian  boys  were  astonished  to  see 
the  French  man-of-war.  —  6.  A  vigilant,  vinegar-faced  woman  sat  at  the 
opposite  window.  —  7.  The  roast,  fragrant  and  steaming,  followed  the  soup.  — 
8.  Little  things,  —  twisted  roots,  trailing  vines,  dead  and  rotten  wood  —  made 
me  stumble.  —  9.  Ir\nng  spent  Christmas  Eve  in  an  old  English  town.  — 
10.  There  Avas  no  rain,  after  ail;  the  clouds  rolled  off  to  the  horizon,  making 
the   great   purple   rampart   and   long   purple   isles   of   that   wondrous   land    which 
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reveals  itself  to  us  when  the  sun  goes  clown,  —  the  land  that  the  evcning  star 
Avatches  over.  (G.  Eliot.)  —  11.  A  dashing,  down-at-the-heel  youth  answered 
my   knock. 

20.  FUI  the  blanhs  iritli  appropriate  adjectives    : 

1.  His  words,  ...  and  ...,  were  often  heard  wherever  trouble  was.  —  2.  Iron 
is  the  most  .  . .  of  ail  metals.  —  3.  The  new  pupil  enjoyed  the  .  .  .  schoolroom, 
the  .  .  .  games,  the  .  .  .  children.  —  4.  It  was  a  .  .  .  day  in  the  .  . .  month  of 
November.  —  5.  We  should  be  ...  to  one  another.  —  6.  The  river,  .  .  .  and  .... 
was  hard  to  ford.  —  7.  ...  haste,  little  speed.  —  8.  We  entered  the  handsome 
parlor,  where  the  very  sunbeams  seemed  .  .  .  than  elsewhere.  —  9.  We  may  with 
reason  cdaim  that  the  lot  of  the  .  .  .  even  hère  below  is  far  better  than  that  of 
the  ...  —  10.  Many  a  man  in  ...  station  sighs  for  the  .  .  .  tranquillity  auri 
.  .  .  peace  of  those  that  walk  contentedly  in  the   . .  .   paths  of  life. 

21.  Select  the  correct  xvord  for  each  of  the  following  sentences   : 

1.  Ile  feels  (sad,  sadly).  —  2.  The  sun  shines  (hot,  hotly).  —  3.  The  boy 
l)0wed    {awkward,    aivkwardly) .    —    4.  I    do    not    feel    (good,    well)    to-day.    — 

5.  He  looks  (bright,  brightly).  —  6.  The  niilk  turned  (sour,  sourly).  —  7.  The 
orphan  boy  answered  (sad,  sadly)  that  he  had  no  home.  —  8.  How  {sweet, 
sweetJy)  that  flower  smells!  —  9.  This  coffee  tastes  too  (strong,  strongly).  — 
10.  I  did  not  lose  a  minute;  I  found  the  thief  {qwick,  quickly).  —  11.  Before 
I  could  shoot  at  the  thief,  he  had  disappeared;  I  found  him  (quick,  quickly.). 
—  12.  Allan  looked    (steady,  steadily)   on  his  book. 

22.  Tell  whether  each  italicized  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  or  as  an  adverb   : 

1.  Come  early.  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm.  —  2.  The  sailors  puUed  hard, 
l)ut  with  the  wind  against  them  it  was  a  hard  task  to  reach  the  shore.  —  3.  I 
waited  long-  for  the  train.  It  was  a  long  and  tiresome  trip.  —  4.  My  brother 
is  icell  ;  he  can  study  well  now.  —  5.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.  The  last 
story  I  read  was  also  the  best  one.  —  6.  Though  a  fast  ship,  she  did  not  go  jast 
owing  to  the  dense  fog.  —  7.  She  looks  coldly  on  him.  He  looked  cold. 

23.  Copy  the  foUowing  sentences,  filling  the  blanks  with  appropriate  words 
from  this  list    : 

first, 
pleasant, 
living, 
rusty. 

1.  Great  sius  make  .  .  .  suflferers..  —  2.  To  some  meu  are  given  .  .  .  talents.  — 
3.  A  ...  word  on  a  ...  day  is  a  ray  of  .  .  .  sunshine.  —  4.  That  man  is  never 
alone    who    has    .  .  .    thoughts.    —    .5.  He   was    a    kind,    honest,     .  .  .    farmer.    — 

6.  Astonishment  struck  him  ...  —  7.  If  ail  were  equally  .  .  .,  ail  would  perish 
of  hunger.  —  8.  We  Avorship  the  one,  .  .  .  and  .  . .  God.  —  9.  An  old  .  .  .  iron 
Tjasket  contained  the  fire.  —  10.  The  pretty  lawn  was  as  ...  as  sun  and  rain 
«ould  make  it.  —  11.  Mary  was  the  .  .  .  to  embraee  Jésus  at  His  birth,  and  the 
,  .  .   to  receive  His  dying  breath  on  Calvary.  —  12.  Do  what  is   .  .  . 

24.  Write  the  italicized  adjective  in  the  proper  form  : 

1.  Which  is  the  strong,  a  horse  or  a  mule?  —  2.  Which  planet  is  near  the 
«arth?  —  3.  We  went  by  one  path  and  returned  by  the  other;  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  whieh  was  rough.  —  4.  Apples  are  good,  oranges  are  good,  and  peaches 
are  good  of  ail.  —  5.  Which  is  the  large,  Montréal  or  Toronto?  —  6.  My  brother 
and  I  are  in  the  same  class.  He  is  the  bright,  but  I  study  hard,  so  we  manage 
to  keep  together.  —  7.  Eunning  water  is  cJear,  sweet  and  fresh.  —  8.  The 
crocodile  is  the  large  of  ail  reptiles.  —  9.  Men  of  few  words  are  the  good  men.  — 


Golden, 

rich. 

true, 

last. 

green. 

great, 

rainy. 

noble. 

right. 

ten. 

energetie, 

dumb, 
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10.  Ev'ery  'y(A'pû  gift  is  from  above.  —  11.  Xo  noble  feeling  than  religion  dwélls  ■ 
in  the  bearts  of  men.  —  12.  Our  siceet  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  sad  thoughts. 
- —  13.  Truth  is  the  liigh  thing  that  man  may  keep.  —  14.  Be  wise  than  other 
psople   if   you   can;    but   do   not   tell   them   so.   —   15.  God's   infinité   knowledge 
pénétrâtes  into   our   in  thoughts. 

25.  Tell  icJiether  the  word  italici-zed  is  used  as  a  noun  or  as  an  adjective    : 

1.  The  great  harvest  moon  shed  its  soft  light  over  the  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

—  2.  The  world  is  made  up  of  the  good  and  the  bad.  —  3.  The  young  are 
lusty  and  brave;  —  the  old  are  feehie  and  slow.  —  4.  The  garden  door  was 
left  open.  —  .5.  Bed  is  my  favorite  color.  —  6.  Warm^  red  blood  flowed  from 
the  wound.  —  7.  The  little  boy  was  a  favorite  with  ail.  —  8.  They  made  the  roof 
tiglit.  —  9.  Our  eountry  is  the  land  of  the  free.  —  10.  I  bought  a  safe;  my 
papers  are  safe  now.  —  11.  The  rich  rely  on  the  poor  for  labor;  the  weak  lean 
on  the  strong.  ■ —  12.  The  young  braves  were .  pretending  to  play  bail.  — 
13.  Giving  to  the  poor  is  lending  to  the  Lord.  • — -  14.  Do  what  is  right.  — 
15.  Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart  for  they  shall  see  God. 

26.  lell  the  mcaning  of  the  compound  adjective    : 

1.  Philip  felt  the  fact  Avith  heart- crushing  despair.  —  2.  He  was  nothùig, 
if  not  goodnatured.  —  3.  My  pla}Tnates  admired  my  well-hung  kite.  —  4.  The 
never-dying  lamp  of  the  sauctuary.  —  5.  Midsummer-night  dreams.  —  6.  A 
Ihandto-hand  struggle.  —  7.  Maliogany-faced ;  gray-haired ;  dog-tired'.  —  8.  I 
received  no  help  from  those  chicicen-hearted  men.  —  9.  He  sat  amongst  piled-up' 
books.  —  10.  Snoîv-capped  mountains  were  looming  in  the  distance. 

2^.  Use  the  folloiving  in  a  sentence   : 

Native-born,  rock-bound,  loAv-vaulted,  never-failing,  so-called,  right-handed, 
air-tight,  water-proof,  bomb-proof,  tempest-tossed,  bare-headed,  ready-made, 
home-boundj   red-uosed,   self-made^    sea-sick,   out-and-out. 

28.  Correct,  stating  the  rule    : 

1.  A  word  to  the  Avises  is  sufiicient.  —  2.  They  set  the  free  prisoner.  —  3.  A 
hard  something  fell  on  my  hand.  —  4.  My  Englisli  composition  was  more  superior 
than  any  other.  —  5.  A  man  wieked  eau  not  be  happy.  —  6.  My  grandfather 
lives  in  the  red  old  brick  house.  —  7.  The  boy  answered  careful.  —  8.  A  worser 
dog  could  not  be  found.  —  9.  Gold  is  more  precious  than  any  métal.  —  10.  The 
twenty  sail  strong  fleet  attacked  the  fort.  —  11.  The  more  out  wall  had  fallen. 

—  12.  Ail  his  valuables  was  saved.  —  13.  The  absent  boys  received  a  bad  note. 

—  14.  How  sweetly  that  rose  smells!  —  15.  Give  me  an  exaeter  answer,  please. 

—  16.  This  had  been  known  from  immémorial  time.  —  17.  Mother  dyed  her 
black  dress.  —  18.  She  carried  a  willow  new  white  basket.  —  19.  The  tallest 
oaks  of  the  forest  hâve  been  eut  dowu.  —  20.  Tlie  pôle  was  measured  with  a 
three-fect  rule.  —  21.  He  was  absent  of  school.  —  22.  The  man  was  proud-with 
his  son  who  was  so  quick  with  figures.  —  23.  Tom  was  kind  for  his  little  bilD'ther. 


l 


NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

29.   Head  ihc  foUowing  numbers  in  two  ways  ivhen  possible  : 

43,      31,      52,      26,      34,      56,  28, 

414,     525,     631,     748,     823,    1308,  1245, 

1552,    1728,    2034,    3051,    4034,    6076,  1048. 

15.52,    1728.    2034,    3051,    4034,    6Q76^  1048. 
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30.   Write  in  fnll    : 

1.  .  . .  makc  a  dozen.  —  2.  There  were  42  vessels  in  the  fleet.  —  3.  Three  2  's 
are  ...  —  4.  Tliree  twos  are  ...  —  5.  The  men  formed  by  4.  —  6.  (Thousand, 
thousands)  perished  by  the  way.  —  3024  soldiers  were  wounded.  —  7.  (Hundred, 
hundreds)  of  persous  often  work  in  a  faetory.  —  8.  Some  sheep  were  grouped  in 
3  and  4;  some  were  quite  apart.  ^  9.  Book  (2);  chapter  (3);  page  (27);  the 
paragraph  (4)  ;  the  line  (5).  —  10.  The  daughters  of  Israël  sang  :  Saul  slew 
his    (thousand,  thousands),  and  David  his  ten    .  .  . 

43  26  28  631  1308  1728  4034 

31  34  414  748  124.3  2034  6076 

52  56  525       '       823  1552  3051  1048 


PERSONAL  AND  POSSESSIVE  PP.0N0UN3  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

31.  Insert  a   suitablc  personal  or  possessive  pronoun    : 

1.  The  boys  brought  .  .  .  skates  with  ...  —  2.  He  says  it  is  ...  and  I  say 
it  is  mine.  —  3.  ...  boys  are  going  skating  after  school.  —  4.  John  and  .  .  .  shall 
take  a  walk  to-day.  —  5.  ...  and  .  .  .  stole  the  apples.  —  6.  ...  shall  walk 
through  the  meadow  near  where  .  .  .  grandfather  lives.  —  7.  He  is  a  better 
writer  than  ...  —  8.  Even  a  single  hair  casts  ...  shadow.  —  9.  It  is  ...,  be 
not  afraid,  said  Jésus  to  His  apostles.  —  10.  Fortune  is  a  fickle  jade  ;  ... 
knocks  at  a  man  's  door,  and  if  ...  answers  not,  .  .  .  goes  on  ...  way  and 
mayhap  ...  sees  ...  no  more.  —  11.  Please  excuse  John  and  ...  for  being 
tardy.  —  12.  My  brother  is  older  than  ...  —  13.  Whom  the  cap  fits,  let  ... 
put  it  on.  —  14.  I  gave  him  oats,  but  ho  would  not  eat  ...  —  15.  Take  up 
the  tongs,  and  put  ...  in  ...  place.  —  16.  Let  every  one  of  them  attend  to 
.  .  .  own  affairs.  —  17.  The  family  were  glad  wlien  .  .  .  were  uuited  again.  — 
18.  God  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  but  He  does  not  furnish  the  bird  with  . . . 
breakf ast  in   ...   nest  ;    ...   must  go  ont  early  and  seek  for   .  .  . 

32.  Saine  as  above  .: 

1.  I  called  you;  didu 't  you  know  it  was  ...?  —  2.  Father  gave  my  brother 
and  ...  some  good  advice.  —  3.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  {lie,  him).  —  4.  She 
was  more  advanced  than  ...  (ivas  is  understood  after  the  pronoun).  —  5.  He 
likes  you  better  than  ...  {he  likes  is  understood  after  than).  —  6.  Come  with 
father  and  ...  —  7.  I  knew  it  was  ...  —  8.  Between  you  and  .  .  .,  there  can  be 
no  trouble.  —  9.  Every  tree  is  known  by  ...  fruit.  —  10.  Each  contributed 
what  . .  .  could.  —  11.  The  army  proceeded  on  ...  march.  —  12.  Somebody 
left  .  .  .  umbrella.  —  13.  Every  man  must  bear  .  .  .  own  burden.  —  14.  Give 
.  . .  this  day  our  daily  bread.  —  15.  If  I  were  {he,  him),  I  would  not  go.  — 
16,  John  and  Tom  are  intelligent  ;  no  two  are  better  fitted  for  the  task  than 
...  —  17.  Every  man  was  asked  .  .  .  opinion.  —  18.  There  was  no  chance  of 
{my,  me)  being  overtaken.  —  18.  "WTiom  shall  they  thank,  if  not  ...  ?  —  19.  The 
régiment  with  .  .  .  band  is  hère.  —  20.  The  régiment  in  ...  new  iinif  orms  are 
hère. 


DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUNS    AND    ADJECTIVES. 

33.  Insert  a  suitable  démonstrative  pronoun    : 

1.  I  will  never  neglect  a  kindness,  for  I  shall  live  .  .  .  lifo  but  once.  — 
2.  Our  sweetest  songs  are  .  .  .  that  tell  of  saddest  thoughts.  —  3.  A  wicked 
man  is  a  stranger  to  .  .  .  true  joy  of  soûl  which  is  the  warm  sunshine  of  life.  — 
4.  Compare  jour  drawings  with  ...  on  the  blackboard.  —  5.  My  dog  and  . .  . 
of  my  friend  John  hâve  been  fighting.  —  6.  This  is  a  true  story,  but   ...    is  a 
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fable.  —  7.  ...  way  ont.  —  8.  ...  are  niaples  ;  ...  are  oaks.  —  9.  The  clima,te 
of  Florida  is  warnier  than  .  .  .  of  Maine.  —  10.  (The  latter.  the  former)  . . . 
books  ^vere  printed  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  ...  in  America 
in  the  twentieth.  —  31.  The  worst  of  ail  hobbies  are  .  .  .  that  people  think  they 
can  get  money  at.  —  12.  It  was  a  sad  taie,  ...  of  the  poor  orphan  boy.  — 
13.  It  is  a  shanie  to  be  a  liar,  ...  I  never  will.  —  14.  You  stole  my  books;  ... 
you  did.  —  15.  As  for  riches,  strive  to  gain   ...    of  Heaven. 


RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

34.  FUI  each  hhink  witli  a  relative  pronoun    (give  the  rulo  orally)    : 

1.  Are  you  ready  for  the  hard  ^vork  .  .  .  is  ahead?  —  2.  Is  it  my  mother  ... 
you  wish  to  see?  —  3.  I  saw  nobody  ...  I  kuc\v.  —  4.  This  is  the  road  .  .  . 
leads  to  Québec.  —  5.  I  hâve  a  cat  .  .  .  name  is  Blacky.  —  6.  We  hired  such  men 
. .  .  appeared  willing  to  Avork.  —  7.  The  wind,  .  .  .  rose  suddenly,  had  now 
ceased.  —  8.  I  saw  a  tame  deer  .  .  .  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg.  — 
9.  He  found  the  door  locked,  .  .  .  surprised  him.  —  10.  Where  are  the  boy  and 
dog  ...  we  met?  —  11.  There  is  no  boy  ...  will  help  his  mother.  —  12.  He 
was  such  a  boy  .  .  .  everybody  loves.  —  13.  The  wisest  man  .  .  .  lives  is  liable 
to  err.  —  14.  ...  will  you  invite?  —  15.  ...  will  be  invited?  —  16.  The  boy 
could  give  no  reason  .  .  .  he  was  absent.  —  17.  When  he  was  angered,  .  .  .  was 
often  enough,  he  was  terrible  to  see.  —  18.  Such  children  .  .  .  honor  their 
parents  Avili  be  blessed.  —  19.  He  came.at   a  time    ...    I  was  not  at  home.  — 

20.  The  Dodsons  were  certainly  a   handsome  family    .  .  .    every   one  admired.  — 

21.  Tom  said  an  untruth,    ...    lie  had  never  done  before.  —  22.  It  was  he    ... 
was  to  die. 

35.  JJ'rite  the  verb  in  the  proper  nuDihcr   : 

1.  Ail  who  is,  are  in  need  must  be  helped.  —  2.  It  is  I  who  am,  are,  is  to 
blâme.  —  3.  It  is  he  Avho  am,  are,  is  to  blâme.  —  4.  He  who  live,  lives  in  this 
house  is  my  friend.  —  5.  It  is  I  who  ain,  is,  your  friend.  —  6.  They  who  try, 
tries  will  suceeed.  —  7.  It  is  you  who  am,  are,  is  to  blâme.  8.  Men  who  is, 
are  lazy  will  not  suceeed.  —  9.  Two  sailors  who  ivas,  were  loitering  on  the 
pier,  sprang  to  the  rcscuo. 

36.  Use  who,  whom  or  whose    : 

1.  John  is  a  young  man  ...  honesty  is  well  known.  —  2.  John  is  a  young 
man  ...  I  trust.  —  3.  John  is  a  young  man  .  .  .  can  be  trusted.  —  4.  Irving, 
.  .  .  books  I  hâve  read,  is  a  charming  writer.  —  5.  The  man  .  .  .  courage  is 
only  in  talk  will  not  fight  long.  —  6.  Tom  is  the  boy  .  .  .  he  thought  had  hurt 
him.  —  7.  If  you  can  not  conie  .  .  .  shall  I  ask  to  take  your  jjlace?  —  8.  Tell 
me  . .  .  you  consider  to  be  the  best  student.  —  9.  He  .  .  .  préserves  me,  to  ... 
I  owe  my  being,  ...  I  am,  and  ...  I  serve,  is  eternal.  —  10.  There  is  a  reaper  .  .  . 
name  is  Death.  —  11.  He   ...   I  love  is  dead. 

37.  Eewrite  ivithout  avihiguity    : 

1.  The  girl  asked  her  mother  how  old  she  was.  —  2.  John  tried  to  see  Arthur 
in  the  crowd,  but  could  not  because  he  was  so  short.  —  3.  The  boy  can  not  leave 
his  father,  for  if  he  should  leave  him  he  would  die.  —  4.  A  country  maid  was 
hurrying  home  with  a  can  of  milk  upon  her  head  which  she  had  just  brought 
from  the  dairy.  —  5.  A  book  stood  on  the  table  whicli  was  gilt-edged.  —  6.  I 
hâve  borrowed  a  dictionary  from  a  boy  that  is  badly  worn.  —  7.  He  would 
astonish  his  little  brother  Mith  his  sword  when  he  came  to  see  him. 
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38.  Omit  tlie  relative  pronoun  wlien  possible    : 

1.  Painting  is  the  most  useful  art  that  men  possess.  —  2.  The  house  that  I  live 
in  is  verv  old.  —  3.  They  that  touch  piteh  will  be  defiled.  —  4.  A  city  that  is 
set  on  a  hill  ean  not  be  liid.  —  5.  This  is  the  very  book  that  I  was  looking  for. 

—  6.  God  rules  the  world  whieh  he  created.  —  7.  Health  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  a  man  ean  hâve.  —  8.  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying?  — 
9.  I  was  accompanied  by  some  ludians,  who  were  skilful  divers.  —  10.  Hère  is 
the  painting  that  I  was"  looking  at.  —  11.  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great 
cause. 

39.  FUI  the  hlank  witli  an  appropriate  compound  relative  pronoun    : 

1.  .  .  .  you  do,  do  it  as  well  as  you  ean.  —  2.  ...  way  we  looked,  we  saw 
only  wateV.  —  3.  Call  me  by  ...  name  you  wish.  —  4.  He  will  give  you  .  .  . 
flower  you  like.  —  5.  ...  is  idle  will  falî.  —  6.  Give  the  watch  to  ...  applies 
for  it.  ' —  7.  Give  me  ...  you  please.  —  8.  Remember  me  to  ...  you  meet.  — 
9.  Take  .  .  .  of  thèse  books  you  prefer.  —  10.    ...  déserts  his  country  is  a  traitor. 

—  11.   Ho  invited   ...   he  knew.  —  12.  Invite   .  .  .   you  wish,  I  will  entertain  him. 

—  13.    ...   is  right,  I  will  give  you. 


INDEFINITE  ADJECTIVES  AND  PRONOUNS. 

40.  FUI  each  hlank  icith  one  of  the  fullow-ing  icords  :  scnie,  any,  no,  more, 
some  one,  etc.,  somebody,  etc.,  something,  etc. 

1.  ...  of  us  were  there,  we  know  nothing  of  it.  —  2.  He  took  .  .  .  but  what 
I  gave.  —  3.  .  .  .  is  usele.ss.  —  4.  ...  hâve  too  much,  yet  still  do  crave.  —  5.  ... 
man  is  so  perfect  but  that  he  sometimes  errs.  —  6.  ...  days  must  be  dark  and 
dreary.  —  7.  ...  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  won't  hear.  —  8.  On  ...  fine  calm 
day,  the  SAvallows  set  ont  together.  —  9.  Rip  was  ready  to  do  ...  business  but 
his  own.  —  10.  Hâve  you  .  .  .  friends  in  this  town?  —  No,  I  hâve  ...  —  11.  Did 
you  not  make  ...  mistakes  in  your  dictation?  —  12.  ...  of  the  man 's  money, 
if  he  had   .  .  . ,  was  certainly  due  to  us. 

41.  Choose  the  right   ivorâ    : 

1.  His  knees  smote  against  each  other,  one  another.  —  2.  Feic,  a  few  men 
eseaped  but  were  soon  caught  again.  —  3.  We  must  bear  A\-ith  each  other,  one 
another.  —  4.  One  does  not  like  liis,  one' s  motives  to  be  doubted.  —  5.  Every- 
tody,  ail  has  his  faults.  —  6.  If  anybody  objects,  let  him,  them  speak.  — 
7.  We  should  hâve  a  care  of  other 's,  others'  comfort.  —  8.  Xone  are  so  blind 
as  he,  they  Avho  will  not  see.  —  9.  None  is,  are  so  fit  for  the  position  as  he.  ■ — 
10.  Everybody,  aU  must  do  what  he  thinks  best.  —  11.  Each,  every  one,  went 
his  own  way.  —  12.  Ail  are  needed  by  each  one,  every  one.  —  13.  Many  are 
called  but  few,  a  few,  are  chosen.  —  14.  How  a  few,  few  know  their  own  good! 
—  15.  Everybody  must  do  his.  their  duty.  —  16.  Little  ehildren,  love  one 
another,  each  other. 

42.  Same  as  ahove   : 

1.'  When  ail  was  ready,  each,  every  one  took  his  place.  —  2.  Ail  tvas,  were 
lost,  save  honor.  —  3.  One 's  conscience  is  hi^,  one's  best  guide.  —  4.  Each, 
every  one  must  help  the  other  in  this  world  of  ours.  —  5.  Full  much,  many  a 
flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen.  —  6.  Each,  every  good  gift  is  from  above.  — 
7.  Give  each,  every  one  his  right,  and  never  try  to  crowd.  —  8.  He  who  does 
ail  he  ean  does  enough,  -much.  —  9.  No,  not  any  man  does  some,  any  work 
perfectly  who  does  not  enjoy  his  work.  • — •  10.   Fach,  cvcry  man  is  tho  arcluiect 
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of  his  own  fortuue.  —  11.  God  sees  me!  How  much,  many  thousauds  lias  this 
simple  reflection  presorved  from  sin!  —  12.  Some,  any  coward  caii  fight  a  battle 
when  lie  is  sure  of  winuing. 

VERBS. 

43.  Write  in  tlie  third  person  singular    : 

I  fix,  I  pass,  I  buy,  I  go,  I  lly,  I  obey,  I  tie,  I  liallow,  I  dye,  I  slioe,  I  annoy, 
I  pray,  I  eau,  I  brusli,  I  buzz,  it  .  .  .,  I  study.  I  dare  not  enter  the  cave.  I  dare 
to  open  the  letter. 

44.  Use  the  rifjht  tcnse  of  the  verh    : 

1.  He  did  uot  know  that  the  earth  is,  was  round,  he  thought  it  is,  was  flat.  — 

2.  Jésus  proved  by  his  miracles  that  He  is,  ivas  God.  —  3.  Astronomers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  sun  i^,  was  a  star,  and  not  a  big  one  at  that. 

45.  Use  the  verh  in  the  proyer  ten-se    : 

1.  To  err  (be)  human;  to  forgive,  divine.  —  2.  The  house  (he)  built  upon  the 
sand,  and  it  (fall),  and  great  (be)  the  fall  of  it.  —  3.  An  investment  in  know- 
ledge  (pay)  the  best  interest.  —  4.  The  doctor  forgets  his  toils  AvhOe  he  (f>end) 
over  a  bed  of  pain.  —  5.  I  (go)  to  Québec  last  year.  —  6.  I  {write)  niy  task 
when  I  set  ont  to  skate.  —  7.  I  (vieet)  your  father  yesterday.  —  8.  He  was  a 
élever  boy,  and  he  (icorl:)  as  hard  as  he  (can).  —  9.  The  boy  had  been  playing 
vvith  a  knife,  and  (eut)  his  finger.  —  10.  The  postman  (arrive),  but  he  (bring) 
no  letters.  —  11.  He    (lie)   ill  two  days  when  the  doctor  was  sent  for. 

46.  Write  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  past  tense   : 

I  annoy,  I  slap,  I  pat,  I  notice,  I  stop,  I  travel,  I  limp,  I  play,  I  carry,  I  use» 
I  lop,  I  expect,  I  please,  I  suffer,  I  grasp,  I  hop. 

47.  Use  shall  or  will    : 

1.  Ask  and  it  ...  be  given  you;  seek  and  you  ...  find;  knock  and  it  ... 
be  opened  to  you.  —  2.  Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart,  for  they   .  .  .   see  God.  — 

3.  I  ...  not  tolerate  his  insolence.  —  4.  The  man  wlio  .  .  .  not  Avork  .  .  .  want. 
—  5.  They  wlio  despise  good  counsel  .  .  .  never  be  wise.  —  6.  AU  things  that 
are  .  .  .  decay.  —  7.  We  .  .  .  hâve  a  splendid  sunset.  —  8.  I  ...  never  neglect 
a  kindness,  for  I  .  .  .  live  this  life  but  once.  —  9.  I  think  it  .  . .  rain  soon.  — 
10.  ...  I  hâve  permission  to  go?  —  11.  I  ...  be  drowned  for  no  one  ...  help 
me.  —  12.  I  ...  never  do  such  a  thing  again.  —  13.  I  .  .  .  save  my  mouey  and 
this  house  ...  be  mine.  —  14.  I  ...  be  forty-nine  next  nionth.  —  15.  Hurry, 
or  we  ...  miss  the  train.  —  16.  I  .  .  .punish  you  if  you  are  late  again.  —  17.  .  . . 
you  go  by  boat  or  by  train?  —  18.  If  you  fall  overboard,  you   ...   drowu. 

THE  IMPERATIVE. 

48.  Use  the  imperative    : 

1.  You  must  go  out  of  my  way.  —  2.  You   should  listeu  to  your  mother.  — 

3.  I    (God)    command   thee   not   to   bear   false   witness   against    thy    neighbor.    — 

4.  If  you  spare  the  rod,  you  spoil  the  child.  —  5.  It  is  fit  that  the  dead  past 
should  bury  its  dead.  —  6.  You  must  do  what  is  right.  —  7.  We  must  fill  each 
minute  with  sixty  seconds'  worth   of  distance  run. 

49.  Use  emphatically    : 

1.  Take   time   to   do  your   best.   —  2.  Be   quiet.   —   Tell   me   if   I   can   go.   — 
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3.  Liston  to  your  mother.  —  4.  Praii^c  thy  Lord.  —  5.  You  ought  to  accompany 
me. 

50.  Use  tlie  imperative    : 

1.  Time  is  not  to  be  squandered,   for  that   is  the  stuff  that   life   is  made  cf. 

—  2.  My  dear  boy,  I  pray  that  God  may  bless  you  a  thousand  tinies  over!  — 
3.  You  must  take  time  to  do  your  best.  —  4.  You  ought  to  be  lord  of  your  will, 
and  slave  of  your  conscience.  —  5.  It  is  well  for  you  to  keep  your  feet  on  the 
ground  and  your  eyes  on  God.  —  6.  We  must  give  each  one  his  right. 

THE  POTENTIAL. 

51.  In  the  foUowing'  sentences,  décide  which  fonn  sliould  he  used,  and  give 
your  reason  orally    : 

1.  I  can,  may  go  skating,  if  I  can,  may  get  my  work  done.  —  2.  Can,  may  I 
use  a  typewriter?  —  3.  No  man,  can,  may  serve  two  masters.  —  4.  Can,  may 
we  leave  sehool  early  to-day?  —  5.  Father  said  we  could,  might  go  if  we  could, 
might  catch  the  train. 

52. .-Sa me  as  aboie   : 

1.  I  could  show  you  his  house,  if  you  would,  should  permit  me.  —  2.  I  would, 
should  en.ioy  a  sea-voyage.  —  3.  You  \could,  should  be  careful.  —  4.  I  would, 
should  gaze  at  the  sea  for  hours  at  a  time.  —  5.  Should,  icould  I  disturb  you 
if  I  were  to  practise  my  music  lesson?  —  6.  Sliould,  would  you  allow  me  to  use 
your  name  as  référence?  —  7.  Should,  would  I  like  to  go  to  France?  Indeed, 
I  .  .  .  —  8.  If  you  would,  should  be  respected,  never  tell  a  lie.  — •  9.  If  I  would, 
should  succeed,  it  would,  should  be  owing  to  you.  —  10.  It  is  too  bad  that 
the  innocent  should,  wotdd  suffer  for  the  guilty.  —  11.  The  fox  barks  not  when 
he  should,  would  steal  the  lamb. 

53.  Use   the  future  or  the  potential    : 

1.  I  hope  we  .  . .  hâve  a  pleasant  day  for  our  trip.  —  2.  I  ...  break  my  neck, 
if  I  fall.  —  3.  I  ...  break  my  neck,  if  I  fell.  —  4.  I  ...  never  agrée  to  such  a 
proposition.  —  .5.  I  ...  never  agrée  to  your  proposition.  —  6.  ...  you  study 
algebra  ?  —  I  am  ready  to  help  you.  —  7.    ...  you  study  algebra  if  I  helped  you  ? 

—  8.  If  the  storm  continues,  I  fear  the  boat  ...  be  upset  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  water.  —  9.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  . . .  ever  find  the  money.  —  10.  He  did 
not  believe  that  he  ...  ever  find  the  money.  —  11.  If  he  will  corne,  we  ...  be  glad 
to  see  him.  —  12.  If  he  would  come,  we  ...  be  glad  to  see  him.  —  13.  They 
knew  they  .  .  .  win  the  prize.  —  14.  ...  you  help  him  if  you  could?  —  15.  Do 
you  think  he   ...    care  to  see  me,  if  he  came  ? 

54.  Correct  when  necessary   : 

1.  "We  were  not  surprised  to  hear  him,  we  knew  that  he  would  hâve  sung.  — 
2.  He  mtended  to  go,  but  something  stopped  him.  —  3.  He  Avould  hâve  gone, 
but  he  was  not  able.  —  4.  He  is  said  to  paint  that  in  two  hours.  —  ô.  He  ought 
to  go,  but  he  neglected  to  do  so.  —  6.  Rome  is  believed  to  be  built  by  Romulus. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

55.  Choose  the  proper  form  of  the  verb    : 

1.  Hallowed  is,  be  thy  name  !  Thy  will  is,  be  done  !  —  2.  O  that  he  was, 
were  hère!  —  3.  Although  he  is,  be  a  foreigner,  he  speaks  good  English.  (I 
know  he  is  a  Spaniard.)   —  4.  If  this  is,   be  gold,  our  fortune  is  made.    (I  do 
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not  kiiow  what  it  is.)  —  5.  If  this  be,  icere  gold,  it  would  be  of  immense  value. 
(I  doubt  that  it  is  gold.)  —  6.  Would  that  I  was,  luere  ten  years  younger!  — 
7.  Oh,  that  it  was,  were  true!  —  8.  If  he  is,  be  insane,  his  actions  do  not  show 
it.  —  9.  The  sentence  is,  that  you  be,  are  hanged. 

56.  Express  witli  doubt   : 

1.  Though  he  is  my  friend.  I  will  not  grant  his  request.  —  2.  If  he  is  hère, 
we  can  see  him.  —  3.  If  he  is  honest,  he  will  pay  me.  —  -i.  If  he  is  coward, 
he  will  run  away  at  the  first  sight  of  danger.  —  5.  If  he  is  sick,  I  Avill  visit  him. 

57.  Eipress  in   the  sitbjuiictive  oviitting   the  conjunotion    : 

1.  If  I  Avere  asked,  I  could  not  tell  ail  the  facts.  —  2.  Even  if  I  were  so 
disposed,  I  could  not  grant  this.  —  3.  If  your  father  were  hère,  you  would  act 
differently.  —  4.  If  death  were  denied,  ail  men  would  wish  to  die.  —  5.  If  1  had 
known,  I  would  hâve  acted  differently.  —  6.  If  he  were  my  friend,  I  should 
expect  his  help. 

58.  Write  the  verb  iti  the  proper  form    : 

1.  O  that  he  was,  were  hère!  —  2.  I  wish  it  icas,  were  cooler  to-day.  —  3.  If 
every  day  be.  were  a  sunny  day,  who  would  not  wish  for  rain?  —  4.  Heaven 
help,  helps  him,  for  he  had  a  narrow  eseape.  —  5.  Heaven  help,  helps  him!  — 
6.  Unless  he  confess,  confesses,  he  can  not  be  convicted.  —  7.  I  shall  be  twenty 
years  oîd,  corne,  cornes  Tuesday.  —  8.  I  will  tie  the  dog,  lest  he  escapes,  eseape. 

—  9.  If  this  charge  be,  were  proved  against  him,  he  would  suffer  for  it.  — 
10.  Good  thoughts  are  no  better  than  good  dreams,  unless  they  be,  were  executed. 

—  11.  If  a  boy  but  try,  tries  to  learn,  he  will  sueceed.  —  12.  When  a  boy  try, 
tries  in  earnest,  he  suceeeds.  —  13.  See  that  ail  is,  be  in  readiness.  —  14.  See, 
ail  is,  be  in  readiness.  —  1.5.  Say  what  he  icill,  would,  he  can  never  con^-ince  me. 

—  16.  Say  what  he  will,  would,  he  could  never  eonvince  me.  —  17.  Happy  tcas, 
tcere  it  for  us,  did  we  constantly  view  our  Creator  in  His  works!   . 

59.  Supply  the  proper  auxiliary   : 

1.  ...  I  go  out,  sir!  —  Yes,  you  ...  —  2.  You  .  .  .  not  throw  pearls  before 
swine.  —  3.  A  weak  man  .  .  .  lift  with  his  hands  about  12.5  pounds.  —  4.  He  is 
absent,  he  ...  be  ill  ;  that  is  certain.  —  5.  I  ...  play  the  violin.  —  6.  The  young 
.  .  .  to  respect  the  aged.  —  7.  If  I  ...  finish  my  task  early,  ...  I  go  skating?  — 
No,  you  .  . .  not,  the  ice  not  being  thick,  .  .  .  not  bear  you.  —  8.  You  .  .  .  hâve 
done  it  if  you  had  tried.  —  9.  How  old  .  .  .  he  be?  —  10.  The  teacher  said  we 
.  .  .  hâve  a  holiday  to-morrow.  —  11.  I  told  him  he  ...  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

—  12.  How  lie  ...  trot!  how  he  .  .  .  run!  and  then  such  leaps  as  he  ...  take!  — 
there  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole  country  that  he  ...  not  clear.  —  13.  Eun 
faster  that  you  ...  be  in  time.  —  14.  He  ran  faster  that  he  ...  be  in  time.  — 
15.  Wealth    .  .  .    seek  us,  but  wisdom    . .  .   be  sought. 


THE  INFINITIVE. 

60.  Tell  orally  how  the  infînitive  is  used   : 

1.  The  poor  man  is  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  rich.  —  2.  This  water  is  good 
to  drink.  —  3.  To  hear  him  talk,  you  would  think  he  has  done  marvels.  —  4.  To 
hesitate  is  to  be  lost.  —  5.  Sink  or  stvim,  lire  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  —  6.  To  retreat  was  dîfficult;  to  advance, 
impossible.  —  7.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  in  your  story.  —  8.  I  asked 
him  to  sing.  —  9.  For  a  good  boy,  to  hear  is  to  obey.  —  10.  A  Christian  hopes 
to  be  reirarded  in  the  world  to  corne.  —  11.  Be  quick  to  hear  and  slow  to  speaTc. 
—  12.  He  is  a  boy  to  tvatch.  —  13.  I  give  you  three  choices,  —  to  buy,  to  l-ease. 
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or  to  huUd.  —  14.  He  was  petrified,  so  to  speal:.  —  15.  For  us  to  delay  meant 
the  greatest  danger.  —  16.  House  io  Jet.  —  17.  Strive  io  excel. 

61.  Vse  the  préposition  to  iefore  the  iiifinitive  if  necessary    : 

1.  You  ought   .  .  .   help  the  poor  man.  —  2.  He  did  nothing  but   .  .  .   laugh.  — 

3.  I  dare  not  ...  go  alone  in  the  dark.  —  4.  What  would  you  hâve  him  . .  . 
do?  —  5.  I  saw  him  ...  do  it.  —  6.  We  heard  him  .  .  .  come.  —  7.  A  gentleman 
is  only  seen  . . .  smile,  but  never  heard  .  . .  laugh.  —  8.  He  could  not  be  made 
.  .  .  believe  in  my  story.  —  9.  Do  you  know  the  story?  —  ...  know  it!  to  be  sure, 
I  do.  —  10.  He  ordered  the  troops  .  .  .  advance.  —  11.  He  did  nothing  else  thau 
.  .  .  laugh.  —  12.  What  makes  you  .  .  .  cry?  —  1.3.  He  ordered  the  soldiers  .  .  . 
fire.  —  14.  I  saw  the  sun  .  .  .  shine  ;  I  heard  the  birds  .  .  .  sing.  —  1.5.  He 
had  no  money  Avith  which   .  .  .   buy  food. 

62.  Insert  the  verb  to  be  when  necessary    : 

1.  I  déclare  the  man  ...  a  rascal.  —  2.  We  considered  him  .  .  .  the  best  boy 
in  his  class.  —  3.  He  was  elected  .  .  .  mayor  of  the  city.  —  4.  We  believed  tlie 
man  .  .  .  dead.  —  .5.  The  captain  ordered  the  tent  .  .  .  pitehed.  —  6.  He  was 
kno^vn  ...  a  liar  by  everybody.  —  7.  The  teacher  deelared  Tom  .  .  .  the  best 
boy  in  his  class.  —  8.  The  roast  was  found  .  .  .  well  done.  —  9.  His  painting  was 
believed  ...   a  masterpieee  ;  it  was  found   ...   a  mère  daub. 

THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPEE. 

63.  TeU  orally  hoir  the  présent  pariiciple  is  used  in  the  foUowing  sentences  : 

1.  Willing  hands  make  light  work.  —  2.  Your  bad  habit,  cheating,  causes 
you  to  hâve  no  playmates.  —  3.  The  rocking  of  the  boat  made  me  seasiek.  — 

4.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  —  5.  Doing  right  is  obeying  God's  law.  — 
6.  O  blessings  on  his  silver  hair!  —  7.  Evil  begimiings  hâve  bad  endings.  — 
8.  I  prefer  going  to  staying.  —  9.  It  appeared  that  he  required  much  teaehing. 

—  10.  I  remember  him  as  he  came  plodding  to  the  inn-door,  liis  chest  followiug 
behind  him  in  a  wheelbarrow.  —  11.  Sweeping  is  as  good  exercise  for  women 
as  playing  golf  is.  —  12.  The  fire  wasburning  low.  —  18.-  I  had  to  laugh  at 
Tom 's  washing  the  dishes.  —  14.  Lending  him  a  book  amounts  to  giving  it  to 
him.  —  1.5.  The  opposing  armies  were  busy  with  burning  their   dead. 

64:.  Use  onie  of  the  verbs,  in  the  présent  participle  and  as  a  nominative 
ahsolute    :  '^  " 

1.  Jésus  went  up  into  a  mountain,  when  He  saw  the  multitude.  —  2.  They 
started  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given.  —  3.  We  rushed  in  together  when  the 
gâtes  were  opened.  — -  4.  As  that  day  was  the  last,  we  hurried  to  the  Fair 
Grounds.  —  5.  We  left  the  church  when  the  service  had  closed.  —  6.  The  fire  was 
out,  then  the  firemen  retired.  —  7.  We  went  to  work,  for  the  weather  was  pleasant. 

—  8.  I  lost  my  balance  as  I  was  reaching  for  the  flower.  —  9.  When  the  wind 
failed,  we  lowered  the  sail.  —  1£._  As^  my  knife  slipped,  I  eut  myself  severely.  — 
11.  Evenings  he  read  aloud,  while  his  wife  sowed  by  his  side. 

65.  Correct  ivhen   necessary    : 

1.  ^ntering  the  rooni,  a  strange  sight  was  seen.  —  2.  Laughing  until  he  cried, 
he  sank  into  a  chair.  —  3.  Giving  me  a  friendly  nod,  I  lost  sight  of  liim  in  the 
crowd.  —  4.  Eising  on  tiptoe,  the  top  of  the  gable  could  be  seen  from  where  he 
stood.  —  5.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you  favorably,  believe  me  sincerely  yours.  — 

6.  After  taking   our  seats,   the   sehool   inspecter  commenced   his  examination.  — 

7.  Starting  off  again,  the  top  of  the  hill  came  into  view  and  soon  we  were  there. 
-^  8.  Having  removed  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  mysterious  contents  were  displayed 
to  our  sight.  —  9.  By  insisting  on  our  rights,  we  are  sonietimes  losing  the  sensé 
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of   duty.  —   10.  Fluttering,  chirping  and   frolicking,   we   were   delighted  by   the 
small  birds.  —  11.  Approaching  the  stream,  his  heart  began  to  thump. 

66.  Use  the  présent  participle  when  necessary    : 

1.  The  soldiers  were  busy  to  load  the  muskets.  —  2.  People  soon  ceased  to 
corne  to  the  inn.  —  3.  He  busied  himself  with  count  the  money  and  avoided 
looking  up.  —  4.  I  like  fast  dnie  now  and  then.  —  5.  The  habit  of  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things  is  worth  cultivât e.  —  6.  I  heard  the  rain  fall.  — 7.  I 
heard  some  one  step  slowly  along  the  walk.  —  8.  I  heard  you  sing  a  solo.  — 
9.  She  began  prépare  the  meal.  —  10.  Learn  lahor  and  wait.  —  11.  Hâve  done 
j)ull  my  hair.  —  12.  Leaves  hâve  their  time  fall,  and  the  stars  set.  —  13.  Out  the 
boys  went,  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  tear,  yell  and  scream. 

67.  lise  of  or  the  possessive  case  xclten  necessary. 

1.  The  rowing  ...  a  boat  is  a  useful  exercise.  —  2.  Your  writing  .  . .  the 
letter  so  neatly  secured  you  the  position.  —  3.  Chopping  .  .  .  wood  is  a  good 
exercise.  —  4.  The  .shooting  .  .  .  song-birds  is  forbidden.  —  5.  Eating  ... 
eonfectionery  eonstantly  is  bad  for  the  health.  —  6.  My  business  is  the  driving 
.  .  .  wells.  —  7.  His  busiuess  was  repairrng  .  . .  shoes.  —  8.  She  was  glad  at 
her  {brother,  brother's)  getting  the  first  prize.  —  9.  {John,  John's)  swimming 
was  surprisiagly  fast.  —  10.   (Tom,  Tom's)  running  away  displeased  his  parents. 

68.  Express  differently  by  not  using  the  verb  in  the  présent  participle    : 

1.  She  was  glad  at  her  brother's  getting  the  first  prize  in  reward  for  ail  his 
hard  studying.  —  2.  Having  one 's  own  wish  does  not  always  give  satisfaction.  — 
3.  It  is  iU  dancing  with  a  heavy  heart.  —  4.  Much  dépends  on  your  trying  in 
earnest.  —  ô.  By  giving  way  to  sin,  we  encounter  trouble.  —  6.  Your  playing 
is  excellent.  —  7.  I  was  weary  with  vcatching.  —  8.  I  doubt  his  coming  on  time. 
—  9.  It  was  sad  to  hear  of  their  selling  the  farm,  —  10.  We  heard  of  your 
tcinning  the  first  prize.  —  11.  His  leaving  the  country  at  that  time  naturally 
excited  suspicion.  —  12.  Who  would  hâve  thought  of  my  brother's  becoming  a 
lawverf 


THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

69.  Tell  how  the  participle   is  used    : 

1.  Truth,  crush^d  to  earth,  shall  rise  again.  —  2.  The  aged  should  be  respected. 
—  3.  The  songs  sung  in  childhood  are  never  forgotten.  —  4.  Jésus  consoled  the 
afflicted.  —  5.  They  were  nuts  kissed  brown  by  the  July  sun.  —  6.  "We  saw  him 
in  one  of  the  reserved  seats.  —  7.  The  boy 's  arm.  brolen  by  the  blow,  hung 
useless.  —  8.  There  sat  a  tailor,  cross-legged,  making  a  coat.  —  9.  After  the 
battle,  the  xcounded  were  taken  care  of,  the  dead  were  buried.  —  10.  My  mother, 
reassured,  took  up  her  book  again.  —  11.  Bl-essed  are  the  pure  of  heart  for 
they  shall  see  God. 

70.  Correct  tvhen  necessary   : 

1.  Torn  from  its  moorings,  we  saw  the  boat  drifted  to  sea.  —  2.  Horrified  at 
the  sight  and  too  frightened  to  move,  Bluebeard's  wife  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
secret  chamber.  —  3.  Defeated  on  ail  sides,  his  courage  began  to  fail.  — 
4.  Damaged  by  the  gales,  the  ship  eould  hardly  make  for  the  harbôr.  —  5.  Tattered 
and  worn  by  many  battles,  they  caref  uUy  preserved  thfr  old  flag.  —  6.  Exasperated 
beyond  endurance,  the  captain  eut  the  rope.  —  7.  Brought-  to  a  hait,  the  animal 
faced  about  toward  us.  —  8.  Crowned  by  a  tuft  of  x^ine  trees,  we  saw  the  hill 
not  very  far  ofif.  —  9.  Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  withered  leavs 
lie  dead.  —  10.  Seated  round  the  fire,  the  company  welcomed  the  stranger,  — 
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11.  Piled  in  confusion,  lay  the  household  goods  of  the  pcasants,  —  12.  Torn  by 
the  wind,  v>e  saw  the  balloon  descend. 

TRANSITIVE   AND   INTRANSITIVE   VEHBS. 

71.  Supply  a  préposition  if  necessary   : 

1.  No  one  can  resist  .  .  .  God.  —  2.  Learn  .  .  .  labor  and  .  .  .  wait.  —  3.  I 
want  ...  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  —  4.  Do  listen  .  .  .  your  niother.  —  5.  Every  one 
opposed    .  .  .    my   scheme.   —   6.  My   grandfather   enjoys    ...    a  good   health.   — 

7.  As   we    were    approaching    .  . .    the    waterfall,    we    heard    a    deep    rumble.    — 

8.  The  man  renounced  .  .  .  drink  and  saved  his  money.  —  9.  Avoid  .  .  .  speak  to 
Mm.  —  10.  Be  ashamed  .  .  .  catch  yourself  idle.  —  11.  I  will  obey  .  .  .  your 
commands.  —  12.  I  rang  the  bell,  but  nobody  answered  .  .  .  my  call.  —  13.  My 
father  opposed  .  .  .  my  joining  the  baseball  club.  —  14.  AU  respect  .  .  .  the 
honest  man.  —  15.  The  ship  approaching   .  .  .   the  coast  \vas  a  fast  sailer. 

72.  Point  out  the  intransitire  verbs  used  transitively   : 

1.  The  children  laughed  heartily  over  the  story.  —  2.  When  a  lady  walks  the 
streets,  she  leaves  her  frowns  at  home.  —  3.  The  wind  blew  sharply.  —  4.  The 
wind  blew  the  dust  into  our  eyes.  —  5.  The  mother  called  and  called,  but 
nobody  answered.  —  6.  Look  up  the  big  words  in  the  dietionary.  —  7.  I  could 
not  row  the  heavy  boat.  —  8.  Somebody  played  me  a  trick.  —  9.  We  can  easily 
tre-ad  out  a  little  fire.  —  10.  Think  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  act  the  truth.  — 
11.  Think  well.  speak  well,  act  well.  —  12.  Flags  waved  ;  bugles  sounded;  the 
forces  gathered.  —  13.  Wave  the  flags;  sound  the  bugles;  gather  the  forces.  — 
14.  Upright  men  speak  as  they  think.  —  1.5.  The  sentinel  shouted,  "Stop!  or 
I  will  fire."  —  16.  The  boat  flôated.  —  17.  He  floated  the  logs.  —  18.  We  bcgan 
our  journey  early.  —  19.  The  day  began  pleasantly.  —  20.  I  can  not  sit  that 
horse.  —  21.  Going  there  is  running  your  head  into  the  lion 's  mouth.  —  22.  The 
ship  Aies  the  French  flag.  —  23.  The  herrings  are  so  numerous  that  sailors  can 
dip  them  out  in  a  pail. 

73.  Tell  oraUy  of  wliat  form  the  cognate  object  is    : 

1.  He  lived  a  virtuous  life.  —  2.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale.  —  3.  By  good 
fortune  Hunter  pulled  a  good  oar.  —  4.  They  fought  it  hard.  —  5.  He  struck  a 
deadly  blow.  —  6.  The  boys  shouted  their  loudest.  —  7.  I  tried  my  hardest,  but 
could  not  succeed.  —  8.  The  trumpeter  blew  a  loud  blast.  —  9.  She  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  death.  —  10.  The  officer  looked  daggers  at  me.  —  11.  The  shepherd 
sang  a  merry  song.  —  12.  The  horses  were  looking  mild  reproach  at  the  carter 
for  using  his  whip.  —  13.  Tom's  eyes  flashed  out  one  look  of  surprise.  —  14. 
I  slaved  it  in  your  interest.  —  15.  A  drunkard  dies  an  early  death.  —  16.  He 
looked  playful  reproach  at  his  brother.  —  17.  When  each  had  said  his  say,  the 
votes  were  taken.  —  18.  The  man  attacked,  his  eyes  flashing  fire.  —  19.  The  poor 
mother  prayed  heart-prayers.  —  20.  The  traveler  seems  to  find  himself  transported 
to  some  far-away  Utopia  which  has  slept  for  centuries  an  enchanted  sleep. 

THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

74.  Change  to  the  passive  : 

1.  We  can  make  our  lives  sublime.  —  2.  A  soft  answer  turns  away  wrath.  — 
3.  Nature  teaches  us  best.  —  4.  Ask  and  people  shall  give  you  ;  knock  and  they 
shall  open  to  you.  —  5.  We  bought  the  coats  for  ten  dollars.  —  6.  Joseph 's 
brothers  sold  him  into  slavery.  —  7.  Two  orioles  were  building  a  nest  in  an  old 
elm.  —  8.  God  sees  me!  how  many  thousands  has  this  simple  reflection  preserved 
from  sin!  —  9.  They  offered  me  only  two  dollars  for  the  picture.  —  10.  Counter- 
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feit  coin  never  circulâtes  unless  where  Ave  find  genuiiie  coin.  —  11.  The  cloudà 
hâve  hidden  the  face  of  the  moon.  —  12.  God  wrcte  His  law  on  our  hearts.  — 
13.  Fortune  helps  the  brave.  —  14.  I  paid  the  baker  his  nioney.  —  15.  He 
painted  the  house  white.  —  16.  The  cart  ran  over  me.  —  17.  Everybody  laughed 
at  him.  —  18.  My  father  gave  me  a  \vateh.  —  19.  We  allowed  them  their  choiee. 

—  20.  He  allowed  each  speaker  an  hoiir.  —  21.  We  asked  him  his  opinion.  — 
22.  He  walked  out  the  prisoners.  —  23.  He  laughed  away  care.  —  24.  They 
laughed  him  out  of  the  room.  —  25.  They  persuaded  him  out  of  his  System  of 
privation.  —  26.  We  can  not  deny  that  he  is  an  artist.  —  27.  The  captain,  on 
his  part,  never  spoke  but  when  soniebody  spoke  to  him. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  EORM. 

75.  Use  the  italicized  verhs  in  the  progressive  form    : 

1.  They  canght  fish.  —  2.  Much  is  needed  and  mueh  is  donc.  —  3.  I  corne.  — 
4.  We  groiv  old.  —  5.  While  I  read  quietly  by  my  fireside,  strange  things  toolc 
place  in  the  square.  —  6.  He  is  helped  by  his  brother.  —  7.  When  I  called,  tea 
was  served.  —  8.  The  boys  were  out  of  breath,  they  had  run  ail  the  way  from. 
home.  —  9.  Squirrels  chaitcred  in  the  trees.  —  10.  I  look  for  walnuts.  —  11.  The 
spider  spun  a  délicate  web.  —  12.  What  is  the  boy  being  doue  to?  —  He  is 
thrashed.  —  13.  What  do  you  do''  —  I  write  to  my  mother.  —  14.  He  plays 
the  violin.  —  15.  The  hare  was  warmly  buried  beneath  the  falling  snow. 

76.  Use  the  présent  participle  with  a  passive  meaning    : 

1.  The  cannons  Avere  being  fired.  —  2.  The  book  is  being  printed.  —  3.  The 
cows  are  being  milked.  —  4.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  préparations  being  made 
for  the  feast.  —  5.  We  went  to  the  farmhouse  to  see  what  was  being  done.  — 
6.  It  appeared  that  he  required  much   to   be  taught. 

THE  REFLEXIVE  VERB. 

77.  FUI  each   hlanlx    icith  an  appropriate  compound  personal  pronoun    : 

1.  God  helps  those  Avho  help  ...  —  2.  He  covered  .  .  .  with  glory.  —  3.  We 
do  uot  see  ...  as  others  see  us.  —  4.  The  ship  righted  ...  —  5.  Soldiers  must 
teach  . .  .  endurance.  —  6.  She  had  hurt  ...  —  7.  You  gave  ...  a  holiday.  — 
8.  I  found  ...  in  the  dark.  —  9.  How  does  he  bear  ...  ?  —  10.  They  raised  .  . . 
from  the  coueh.  —  11.  The  sun  veils  ...  in  his  own  rays  to  blind  the  gaze  of  the 
too  curions  starer.  —  12.  The  bird  had  hurt  ...  —  13.  She  bowed  to  the 
audience  and  then  seated  ...  —  14.  I  let  ...  down  with  a  rope.  —  15.  We  of ten 
deceive  . . . 

78.  FUI  the  hJanks  with  a  compound  personal  pronoun  lohen  necessary    : 

1.  School  broke  ...  at  three.  —  2.  The  children  lost  ...  in  the  woods.  — 
3.  The  snow  melted  ...  in  the  sun.  —  4.  The  house  burnt  .  ,  .   in  about  one  hour. 

—  5.  The  boys  hid  .  .  .  behind  the  house.  —  6.  The  bail  rolled  .  .  .  down  the 
hill.  —  7.  The  road  widens  ...  at  this  point.  —  8.  The  mist  spreads  . .  .  over 
the  earth. 


IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

79.   Underline  the  impersonfil  verhs   : 

1.  When  the  dog  saw  me,  it  stopped  barking.  —  2.  When  we  went  on  deck 
at  eight  bells,  it  had  stopped  snowing.  —  3.  How  it  blows!  —  4.  It  is  raining, 
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—  5.  The  mill  is  not  answering  90  well  as  it  did.  —  6.  It  does  not  rain  so  hard 
as  it  did  yesterdav.  —  7.  It  is  very  charming  to  be  taken  care  of.  —  8.  We  had 
now  finished  ail  our  business,  and  it  berng  Sunday,  we  took  a  rest.  —  9.  It  took 
only  three  days  to  do  tliis  pièce  of  %vork.  —  10.  Lend  me  the  book,  if  you  please. 

—  11.  His  Avords  Avere  as  follows.  —  12.  Trouble  not  about  the  morrow,  for  it 
belongs  to  God.  —  13.  It  appeared  that  he  required  mueh  teaching.  —  14.  It 
does  not  become  you  to  speak  so.  —  15.  My  j^lan  Avas  adopted;  it  proved  the 
"best  course  to  foUow. 

THE  AGREEMENT  OF  VERBS. 

80.  Décide  ivhich  of  the  forms  given  in  ijarentliescs  is  correct.  Give  your 
reason  orally   : 

1.  Few  things  (i^,  are)  needed  to  make  a  Avise  man  happy.  —  2.  The  virtuous 
(is,  are)  heirs  apparent  of  God 's  kingdom.  —  3.  Science  and  Keligion  (is,  are) 
sisters.  —  4.  Time  and  tide  (wait)  for  no  man.  —  5.  Feeling  sure  that  it  is  so, 
(does,  do)  not  make  it  so.  —  6.  God  sees  me!  Hoav  many  thousands  (lias,  hâve) 
this  simple  reflection  preserved  from  sin!  —  7.  What  (signifies,  signify)  good 
opinion,  Avhen  our  practiee  is  bad.  —  8.  The  man  Avhose  hand  and  smile  (is,  are) 
ready  (makes,  make)  a  good  friend.  —  9.  Xone  (is,  are)  so  deaf  as  those  AA-ho 
AA-ill  not  hear.  —  10.  SIoaa"  aud  steady  (wins,  win)  the  race.  —  11.  FuU  many  a 
floAver  (i^,  are)  born  to  blush  unseeu.  —  12.  Above  the  clouds  (is,  are)  the  star 
AA'ith  its  light.  —  13.  EAery  good  gift  (is,  are)  from  aboA^e.  —  14.  Blessed 
(is,  are)  the  pure  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  —  1.5.  Xo  A'illage  (was,  were) 
to  be  seen.  —  16.  Our  family  (i-s,  are)  going  to  the  couutry  for  the  summer. 

81.  Same  as  ahove    : 

1.  Wealth,  ease,  refinement,  ail  that  his  nature  craved,  (icas,  were)  brought 
AA'ithia  his  reach.  —  2.  To  see  him  leap  aud  run  and  pursue  me  OA'er  hedge  and 
•ditch,  (was,  were)  the  Avorst  of  nightmares.  —  3.  My  father  said  that  tAAenty 
dollars  (loas,  were)  ail  the  horse  Avas  AA'orth.  —  4.  This  standing  still  and  being 
rolled  about  like  a  bottle,  (tcas,  icere)  a  thing  I  never  learned  to  stand  Avithout 
a  qualm  or  so.  —  5.  Hoav  they  can  do  such  a  thing,  (is,  are)  hard  to  understand. 

—  6.  The  rich  (relies,  rely)  on  the  poor  for  labor.  —  7.  The  flanks  and  neck 
of  the  horse  (was,  were)  streaked  black  Avith  fast  riding.  —  8.  Bail  after  bail 
(fiies,  fly)  OA-er  and  (falJs,  fall)  short.  —  9.  Tom,  as  Avell  as  Jack  (is,  are)  aAvay. 

—  10.  Economies  (is,  are)  an  important  study.  —  11.  The  number  of  tickets 
(is,  are)  limited.  —  12.  A  number  of  boys  (icas,  were)  playing  on  the  sand.  — 
13.  Half  the  pupils  (gets,  get)  a  reAvard.  —  14.  Truth  and  honesty  (is,  are)  the 
best  policy.  —  15.  The  jury   (icas,  were)   divided  in  their  opinion. 

82.  Same  as  ahove    : 

1.  A  red  and  blue  flag  (was,  were)  hoisted.  —  2.  Nine-teuths  of  the  soil 
(is,  are)  sand.  —  3.  The  number  of  students  enlisted  (ivas,  were)  small.  — 
4.  The  "Adventures  of  Telemachus"  (icas,  icere)  AAritten  by  Fenelon.  —  5.  The 
■choir  (sings,  sing)  its  sélections  aa-cU.  —  6.  The  choir  (respects,  respect)  their 
leader.  —  7.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  (has,  hâve)  just  arriA'ed.  —  8.  Why 
(is,  are)  dust  and  ashes  proud?  —  9.  His  hope  and  ambition  (was,  were)  to  be 
a  laAvyer.  —  10.  The  class  (has,  hâve)  ansAvered  AA-ell.  —  11.  Ambition  is  one 
of  those  passions  that  (is,  are)  ncA'er  satisfied.  —  12.  With  him,  to  Avill  and 
to  do  (is,  are)  the  same.  —  13.  The  black  and  AAhite  horse  (was,  wer-e)  sold  $  300. 

—  14.  In  ail  her  movements  there  (is,  are)  grâce  and  dignity.  —  15.  In  piety 
and  virtue  (consists,  consist)  man 's  happiness.  —  16.  A  bail  and  socket  (forms, 
fonn)   a  urÙA-ersal  joint. 

83.  Same  as  ahove   : 

1.  Three  fourths  of  the  men   (icas,  were)    discharged.  —  2.  The  end  and  aim 
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of  his  life  (is,  are)  to  get  mouey.  —  3.  The  poor  {is,  are)  to  be  piticd.  —  4.  My 
friend  and  my  neiglibor  {has,  Tiave)  just  died.  —  5.  John 's  sied  and  Will's 
(is,  are)  broken.  —  6.  Plenty  of  oranges  (is,  are)  brought  from  Florida  and 
California.  —  7.  My  hair  (lias,  hâve)  been  eut  too  short.  —  8.  The  muséum, 
with  ail  its  treasures,  (icas,  icere)  burned.  —  9.  Every  leaf  and  every  twig 
(teems,  teem)  with  life.  —  10.  Our  family  (is,  are)  well.  —  11.  Mathematics  (is, 
are)  diflScult  for  me.  —  12.  The  boat,  with  the  eaptain-  and  erew  (tcas,  icere) 
lost.  —  13.  Bread  and  butter  (is,  are)  a  good  lunch.  —  14.  Five  hundred  dollars 
(is,  are)   a  large  sum.  —  lô.  Every  day   (is,  are)   a  fresli  beginning. 

ADVERBS. 

84.  Clioose  the  right  adverhs  or  use  them  in   their  proper  place    : 

1.  (SkilfuUy,  carefuUy)  The  officer  .  .  .  plans  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  exécutes  ...  — 
2.  (Deeply)  .  .  .  Breathe  ...  —  3.  He  watched  his  companions  (Jike,  as)  a 
anake  about  to  spring.  —  4.  He  acted  (like,  as)  a  hero.  —  5.  (First)  He  .  .  . 
went  ...  to  Avhere  lie  had  left  his  gun.  —  6.  (AU  day)  Bells  ringingj  chiming 
and  playing  tunes  .  . .  ■without  iutermission  ...  —  7.  The  seal  (like,  as)  the 
white  bear,  lives  in  the  Far  Xorth.  —  8.  (Never,  aJicays)  ...  lie  .  .  .,  ...  follow 
.  .  .  the  law  of  truth.  —  9.  (Ahvays)  Dogs  are  .  .  .  glad  to  see  us  ...  — 
10.  (Never)  If  he  is  to  earve  he  can  .  .  .  hit  the  joint  ...  —  11.  (Long,  slowly) 
To  live  ...  it  is  necessary  to  live  ...  —  12.  (OnJy)  This  Avatch  costs  .  .  .  six 
dollars  ...  —  13.  We  had  .  .  .  gone  a  short  distance  . .  .  when  it  began  to  rain. 
—  14.  (Never)  My  father  .  .  .  advised  me  .  .  .  to  go.  —  15.  (Almost)  The  house 
was  .  .  .  sold  for  ...  a  thousand  dollars.  —  16.  (Xot)  ...  ail  men  are  .  .  . 
honest. 

85.  FiU  the  hlank  ivith  an  aâjectivé  or  an  adverJ)    : 

1.  (Smooth,  smoothly)  The  river  ran  ...  —  The  engine  ran  ...  —  2.  (Cold, 
coldly)  The  master  looked  .  .  .  at  me.  —  The  poor  boy  looked  ...  —  3.  (Careful, 
carefuUy)  The  soldiers  load  their  guns  . . .  They  are  .  .  .  about  them.  —  4.  He  ia 
a  (remarkahle,  remarkaily)  talented  boy.  —  5.  The  dead  Indian  looked  (fierce, 
fiercely).  —  6.  (Sure,  surely)  ...  he  is  a  polite  boy.  —  7.  The  man  acted  (loild, 
wiJdly).  —  8.  The  roses  snielled  (sweet,  sweetJy).  —  9.  That  salad  looks  (good, 
weU).  —  10.  This  coffee  tastes  too  (strong;  strongJy).  —  11.  He  bowed  (atvlc- 
u-ard,  awJiwardJy) ,  and  left  the  room.  —  12.  The  child  looked  (shy,  shyly).  The 
child  looked  .  .  .  about  her.  —  13.  Your  voice  sounds  (différent,  differently) 
from  your  brother's.  —  14.  The  preacher  spoke  (warm,  icarmJy)  on  the  dévotion 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  —  15.  The  dog  looked  (fierce,  fiercely).  The  dog  looked 
...   at  the  man. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

86.  FiU  the  blanJc  tcith  the  proper  prepositi/)ns    : 

1.  She  swept  the  dust  .  .  .  of  the  room.  —  2.  The  arrow  whistled  .  .  .  three 
inches  of  his  head.  —  3.  The  birds  came  ...  his  call.  —  4.'  Suddenly  a  change 
came  .  .  .  his  life.  —  5.  He  talked  them  ...  of  their  plan  of  mischief .  —  6.  I 
■\vas  tired  .  . .  sorting  out  the  pièces.  —  7.  They  gave  me  a  bag  to  bring  back 
our  money  ...  —  8.  Ail  .  .  .  the  evening  they  kept  singing  away.  —  9.  Dotage, 
incident  to  old  âge,  had  clouded  . .  .  his  reason.  —  10.  A  vast  cloud  of  smoke  i» 
puffed  .  .  .  the  room,  and  sails  .  .  .  the  heads  of  the  scholars  until  it  settles 
upon  the  walls  and  the  ceiling.  —  11.  See  the  great  logs  that  hâve  been  rolled 
...  the  fireplace!  —  12.  They  forced  their  ^vay  ...  the  houses.  —  13.  Some- 
thing  Avas  speedily  to  be  resolved  ...  —  14.  They  skated  slowly  in  perfect  time 
. .  .  the  music.  —  15.  The  snake  hissed  .  .  .  me.  —  16.  Consider  that  immense 
space   . . .  and   . . .  you  between  heaven  and  earth. 
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87.  Same  as  ahove   : 

1.  I  looked  ...  me  with  some  interest  on  the  strange  land  that  I  was  ...  — 
2.  This  land  ^vas  the  place  we  had  been  sailing  ...  —  3.  He  had  time  to  escape 
. .  .  his  snowshoes.  —  4.  There  are  two  sides  .  .  .  every  question.  —  5.  He  walked 
.  . .  the  room  and  stood  .  .  .  the  middle  of  it.  —  6.  We  Avere  weary  .  . .   watching. 

—  7.  The  poor  child  threw  her  arms  .  .  .  her  aunt's  neck,  and  fell  . .  .  long  deep 
sobs.  —  8.  An  old  man  has  uothing  but  the  past  to  live  ...  —  9.  I  wish  I  eould 
wake  back  .  . .  the  time  before  vesterday.  —  10.  He  sang  .  . .  the  admiration  of 
ail.  —  11.  He  sat  looking  .  .  .  the  fire.  —  12.  Plain  sewing  Avas  the  only  thing 
she  could  get  money  ...  —  1.3.  He  had  a  great  aversion  .  .  .  looking  .  .  .  him.  — 
14.  You  hâve  been  found  out  ...  us.  —  15.  The  visitor  came  out  .  .  .  the 
garden  alone.  —  16.  Instead  of  leaving  the  room,  he  walked   .  .  .   and   ...   it. 

88.  TcU  orally  the  nature  of  the  object  of  the  prépositions  in  italics    : 

1.  The  cry  rang  high  into  the  night.  —  2.  The  man  was  trapped  into  making  ' 
a  confession.  —  3.  The  story  of  how  the  saying  originated  is  a  curions  one.  — 
4.  I  did  not  know  of  the  accident.  —  5.  He  fell,  his  arroAvs  rattling  about  him 
from  out  of  his  quiver.  —  6.  He  cheated  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  would 
get  the  situation.  —  7.  The  horses  were  looking  mild  reproach  at  him  from 
between  their  blinkers.  —  8.  I  bought  this  piano  for  under  half  its  value.  — 
9.  He  did  not  retum  ^(7/  about  ten  days  afterwards.  —  10.  He  told  every  one 
of  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  —  11.  We  start  at  noon;  you  must  be  ready  by 
then.  —  12.  He  desired  nothing  but  to  succeed.  —  13.  The  chickens  were  sold 
at  one  dollar  each.  —  14.  Mary  was  the  first  to  embrace  Jésus  at  His  birth,  and 
the  last  to  receive  His  dying  breath  on  Calvary.  —  1.5.  The  sweetness  of  forgiving 
is  the  secret  of  happiness.  —  16.  It  takes  a  very  conscientious  man  to  tell  the 
différence  between  when  he  is  tired  and  when  he  is  just  lazy. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

89.  Supply  conjunctions  to  connect  the  foUoicing  words  and  groups  of  words, 
^making  complète  sensé    : 

1,  Ail  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  .  .  .  the  sea  is  not  full.  —  2.  Do  you  like 
bread  . .  .  milk  ?  —  3.  Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart  .  . .  they  shall  see  God.  — 
4.  He  succeeds  ...  he  is  industrious.  —  5.  ...  you  refuse  to  go,  I  must  ask  some 
one  else.  —  6.  Be  obedient,  ...  I  wUl  punish  you.  —  7.  Speak  clearly,  .  .  .  you 
would  be  understood.  —  8.  Use  to-day,  ...  it  is  yours.  —  9.  One  whole  month 
elapsed  ...  I  knew  the  fate  of  the  cargo.  —  10.  I  did  not  fear  ...  I  saw  the 
danger.  —  11.  True  hope  is  swift  .  .  .  flies  with  swallow's  wings.  —  12.  Give  me 
.  .  .  liberty  .  .  .  death.  —  13.  He  looks  as  ...  he  were  angry.  —  14.  Xai)oleon 
Avas   ...    a  great  gênerai   ...   a  shrewd  diplomat. 

90.  Same  as  aboie    : 

1.  Beware  .  .  .  you  fall.  —  2.  ...  we  keep  our  eyes  open,  we  shall  find  wonders 
aU  aboût  us.  —  3.  He  is   .  .  .   generous   .  .  .   rich.  —  4.  He  is   .  .  .   wise  and  good. 

—  5.  Live  well  .  .  .  you  may  die  well.  —  6.  ...  a  borrower  ...  a  lender  be.  — 
7.  I  know  not   ...  to  go  or  to  remain.  —  S.  The  day  is  warm,   ...   it  is  pleasant. 

—  9.  Xot  failure   .  .  .   low  aim  is  crime.  —  10.  God  forgives  us   ...   he  loves  us. 

—  11.  Pain  is  no  evU,  .  .  .  it  conquers  us.  —  12.  We  study  . .  .  we  may  become 
intelligent.  —  13.  We  may  give  advice  .  .  .  we  can  not  give  conduct.  —  14.  ... 
the  roads  were  bad,  .  .  .  he  managed  to  reach  the  city  before  night.  —  15.  He 
xeturned  home   ...    he  had  finished  his  work,  not  before. 
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:repetition  of  words. 

■91.  Correct  wlien   necessary    : 

1.  Three  weré  killed  and  one  taken  prisoner.  —  2.  This  factory  lias  been 
•estalîlisTied  fîfty  years  ago  and  burnt  several  times.  —  3.  I  never  liave,  and 
I  never  will,  steal  anything.  —  4.  I  hâve  so  ordered  that  no  person  in  the  ship 
sliall  die  ot  sliall  Teceive  any  harm.  —  5.  His  strange  influence  did  not,  should 
not,  conquer  lier,  —  6.  You  did  go  and  did  steal  the  apples.  —  7.  People  soon 
ceased  eoxaing  to  the  inn  to  be  tyrannized  over  and  be  put  down.  —  8.  I  came 
bacTi  fi-om  fhe  cïty,  ti  poorer,  but  wiser  man.  —  9.  He  came  back  a  poorer  and  a 
vviser  man.  —  10.  I  must  see  him  and  must  tell  him  my  reasons  for  not  going. 

—  11.  Nature  lias  "not  yet  revealed  to  us  ail  lier  secrets,  and  probably  she  never 
■will.  —  12.  He  got  m  an  ill-humor,  and  he  worked  off  the  irritation  by  reading. 

—  13.  IKeep  your  feet  on  the  ground  and  your  eyes  on  God.  —  14.  The  hardest 
tliing  we  ^la^■e  to  do  is  to  learn  to  say,  "I  was  niistaken,  and  I  ani  sorry.  '  '  — 
15.  Kind  Tvords  are  the  diamonds  and  the  pearls  of  everyday  life.  —  16.  The 
Ijovs  toot  T)ff  tlieîr  socles  and  their  boots. 


TALSE  SYNTAX. 

92.  Vorrect    ilw   foUoiclng    sentences;   give    oraUy    the    rule    applying    in    eacli 
•case   : 

1.  This  is  an  liard  saylng. 

'2.  Is  Québec  on  tlie  right  bank  or  lef  t  ? 

■3.  Virtue  confers  the  supremest  dignity  upon  man. 

4.  Hope  is  as  strong  an  incentive  to  action,  as  fear   :  this  is  the  anticipation 

of  good,  that  of  evil. 

5.  Whom  did  he  think  you  were? 

6.  The  punctuality  is  the  soûl  of  the  business. 

7.  Where  did  I  drop  this  scissors? 

■8.  He  took  off  his  boots  and  his  socks. 
'9.  She  Teads  wéll  and  writes  neat. 

10.  And  "he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak. 

11.  Take  up  the  tongs,  and  put  it  in  its  place. 

12.  Tlie  canary  washes  carefully  itself. 

13.  He  is  an  younger  boy  than  we  supposed. 

14.  Every  house,  and  even  every  cottage,  were  plundered. 

15.  Peter  ouglit  to  go  but  he  shall  not. 

16.  Carriages  which  \vere  formerly  in  use  were  very  clunisy. 

93.  Same  as  above. 

1.  We  hoped  to  hâve  seen  you. 

2.  I  read  the  latter  of  thèse  three  books. 

3.  A  mcre  healthier  place  caiinot  be  found. 

4.  Let  each  of  them  speak  in  their  turn. 

5.  I  rejoice  that  there  is  another  and  a  botter  world. 
<6.  Bring  me  an  ev,-er  of  water. 

7.  He  acted  much  wiser  than  the  others. 

8.  I  hâve  seen  him  yesterday  morning. 

9.  The  maple,  the  pine,  and  the  oak  are  names  of  trees. 
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10.  Judas    (who    is    now    another    name    for    trcachery)    betrayed    his    master 

with  a  kiss.  • 

11.  Coliunbus  knew  that  thc  earth  was  round. 

12.  Wisdom,  and  not  wealth,  procure  osteem. 

13.  Mv  admitting  thc  fact  will  not  affect  the  argument. 

14.  Are  not  John  and  hini  cousins? 

15.  The  poor  saUors  ehmg  at  the  mast. 

16.  Thoy  did   not  give  notice  of  thc   pupil  leaving. 

94.  Same  as  above. 

1.  Evcry  boy  was  angry  against  him. 

2.  He  dividcd  his  property  between  his  four  sons. 

3.  The  man  was  arrested  by  the  officers  who  committed  that  dreadful  deed, 

4.  Being  conscious  of  guilt,  death  beeomes  terrible. 

5.  Rye  or  barley,  when  they  are  scorched,  may  supply  the  place  of  coffee. 

6.  You   are  two  or  three  years  older  than  us? 

7.  Do  you  not  observe  it  to  move? 

8.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  are  simply  this. 

9.  If  I  was  free,  I  would  go  away. 

10.  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  if  you  keep  quiet. 

11.  The  road  who  leads  to  the  town  runs  along  the  river  side. 

12.  This  was  the  most  convincing  and  plainest  argument. 

13.  Were  Gain 's  occupation  and  Abel  the   same? 

14.  What  avails  good  sentiments  with  a  bad  life! 

15.  The  work  has  becn  finished  last  week. 

16.  The  oldest  two  sons  hâve  removed  to  the  westward. 

95.  Same  as  ahove. 

1.  He  was  the  funniest  puppy  I  ever  saw. 

2.  Give  him  a  soon  and  décisive  answer. 

3.  The  two  boys  were  nearly  dressed  alike. 

4.  Fools  think  it  not  Avortli  their  whiles  to  be  wise. 

5.  Some  crimes  are  thought  deserving  death. 

6.  The  majority  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  measure. 

7.  I  expected  to  hâve  been  there  in  time. 

8.  The  work  will  be  never  completed. 

9.  They  that  honor  me  I  will  honor. 

10.  A  large  herd  of  buffaloes  were  in  sight. 

11.  The  babe  who  was  in  the  cradle  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

12.  What  a  terrible  bad  cold  you  hâve! 

13.  I  felt  a  chilling  sensation  to  ereep  over  me. 

14.  Nobody  never  invented  uor  discovered  nothing,  in  no  way  to  be  compare^ 

^\'ith  this. 

15.  Whom   do   you   think  it   is? 

16.  He  received  a  nickel-plated  pair  of  skates. 

17.  You  are  sick,  go  and  lay  down,  my  son. 


SECOND    PART 


STYLE  AXD  COMPOSITION^ 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 
THE   QTJALITIES   OF   COMPOSITION. 

There  are  seven  main  qualities  of  composition  :  clearness,  natural- 
ness,  eonciseness,  energy  or  force,  euphony,  pieturesqueness,  and 
Tariety. 

Clearness. 

Clearness  is  the  essential  qiiality  of  composition,   for  if  a  writer 
is  net  undérstoocl  he  might  as  well  not  hâve  written.  '  '  We  must  stndy 
not  only  that  it  sliall  be  possible  for  every  one  to  understand  us, 
but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  hini  not  to  understand  us." 
The  Lungs  and  tlieir  Work,  page  447. 

Naturalness. 

Naturalness  means  the  use  of  plain  and  easy  words  in  préférence  to 
micommon,  affected,  or  difficult  ones. 

The  folloiiing  paragraph  lacks  this  quality  : 

One  day  I  went  to  divert  myself  with  the  bravado  of  the  old  gander.  I  did 
not  observe  him  till  he  came  toward  me  ver\'  fiercely,  when,  to  induce  him  to 
pursue  me,  I  ran  from  him.  He  foUowed,  till,  supposing  he  had  beaten  me, 
he  returned  to  the  geese,  who  appeared  to  reeeive  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  cackling  ver^-  loud,  and  seeming  actually  to  laugh,  and  to  enjoy  the 
triumi^h  of  their  gallant  chief. 

For  natural  language,  see   : 

Robinson  Crusoe  Brings  Supplies  from  the  Wreck,  page  322. 

Sunshine  and  Rain.  page  303. 

The  Young  Artist,  page  277. 
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Conciseness. 

Conciseness  consists  in  choosing  such  words  as  express  the  greatesf 
amount  of  meaning  in  the  smallest  spaee.  "If  a  thought  can  be  ex- 
pressed  in  five  words,  there  is  a  waste  of  strength  in  employing 
ten.  "  (Baix.)  A  word  that  does  no  good,  does  harm. 

Persevei'auee  is  the  road  to  suceess. 

Hâve  a  well-defined  aim,  and  be  not  stopped  by  obstacles  uor  wearied  by 
deferred  hopes,  and  you  shall  taste  one  day  the  sweet  joy  of  suceess. 

In  fewer  words,  the  first  sentence  coutaius  as  nmch  as  the  second. 

The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  page  434. 

Energy,  or  Force. 

Energy,  or  force,  is  that  quality  of  composition  which,  without 
exacting  an  effort,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  makes  a 
deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

Overthrow  of  Belshazzar,  page  354. 

Euphony. 

A  composition  has  euphony  when  the  sounds,  accents,  and  piuses 
form  an  arrangement  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

A  Psalm  of  Life,  page  397. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Dolphin,  page  281. 

Picturesqueness. 

A  composition  is  said  to  hâve  picturesqueness  when  it  abounds  in 
rugged,  striking,  or  original  expressions  or  iniagery  ;  in  a  Avord,  when 
it  is  richly  figurative. 

ïhe  Destruction  of  Sennacherib ,   page  462. 
In  a  Balloon,  page  445. 
An  leebeg,  page  320. 

Variety. 

There  is  variety  in  a  sentence  when  the  words  and  phrases  are  not 
repeated  without  neeessity  or  purpose,  and  when  there  is  a  succession 
of  sentences  differing  in  length,  form,  and  mode  of  development. 

The  Taming  of  Charlie,  page  408. 
The  Diseovery  of  America,  page  339. 
Moses  Makes  a  Bargain,  page  300. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


VAEIETY  AND  EFTECTIVENESS  IN  THE  SENTENCE 
secured  by  the  "use  and  interz-hange  of  the  ten  parts  of  speech. 


?ECTIOX   I. 


Nouns.  descriptive  adjectives,  verbs,  aiverbs. 

Nouns.  descriptive  adjectives.  verbs.  anl  adverbs,  expressing  ideas  by 
themselves,  are  the  most  important  parts  of  speech. 

Note.  —  Articles  and  deiinite  adjectives  limit  the  meaning  of  nouns:  pronouns 
are  used  instead  of  nouns;  prépositions  and  conjunctions  express  a  relation 
between  ideas;  interjections  stand  for  whole  sentences  :  thev  are  cries  rather 
than  spoTcen   tcards. 

Keep  youT  feet  on  the  ground  and  your  eyes  on  God. 
The  vricked  man  is  a  stranger  to  that  true  joy  which  is  the  soûl 's  wann 
sunshine  of  life. 

If  we  Write  separately  the  more  and  then  the  less  important  words 
in  the  preceding  sentences,  we  shall  hâve  the  foUowing  groups   : 

Keep  —  feet  —  ground  —  eyes  —  God. 

Your  —  on  —  the  —  and  your  —  on. 

"Wicked  man  —  stranger  —  true  joy  —  soûl  's  wann  sunshine  —  life. 

The  —  is  a  —  to  that  —  which  is  the  —  of. 

The  first  part  in  each  group  might  almost  suggest  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence;  but  the  other  part  is  quite  meaningless. 

Exercise  : 


See  if  you  can  find  out  the  whoïe  sentence    : 
Tree  —  known  —  fruit. 
Truest  self -respect  —  think  —  self. 

Man  —  hand  —  smile  —  ready  —  makes  —  good  friend. 
Grateful  thoughts  —  Heaven  —  complète  prayer. 
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An  idea  may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  by  means  of  a  noun,  an 
(bdjective,  a  verb,  or  an  adverh,  without  material  change  in  the  mean- 
ing   :  it  is  an  easy  means  of  varying  a  sentence. 

He  had  enjoyment  in  his  work. 
He  was  joyful  in  his  work. 
He  enjoyed  his  work. 
He  worked  joyfuUy. 


Exercises 


2.  lîeplace   the   asterisks   hy   the   correspondmg   word»    : 

Adjectives.  Verbs. 

*  to  sueceed 


Nouns, 

Suceess 

Help 

Will 

Error 

Song 

Kindness 

Beauty 

Pleasure 

Patience 


win 


to  beautify 


Adverbs. 


3.  Insert  each  noun  in  a  sentence,  thei\t  vanj  hy  using  other  -words  of  the  same- 
family. 


SECTION  II. 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OF   NOUNS. 


Of  the  four  parts  of  speech  just  mentioned,  nouns  are  the  most 
effective;  generally  speaking,  the  value  of  a  sentence  lies  in  the  good 
choice  of  the  nouns  for  several  reasons  : 

1°  The}'  are  the  most  suggestive  words,  the  richest  in  associations 
of  ideas,  as  God,  father,  mother,  hrotJier,  sister,  home,  spring,  summer^ 
Sun,  life,  vacation,  flower,  heaven,  sky,  star,  country,  friend,  victory,. 
etc.,  etc. 

2*  Thej'  hâve  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  qrnaments  of 
speech  : 

Compare    :    The  first  step  towards  greatness  is  honesty. 
Be  honest,  and  you  begin  to  be  great. 
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3°  Xouns  are  resorted  to  when  the  other  kiuds  of  words  seem  tpo 
weak  to  express  an  idea   : 

He  is   a   lion   =   he  is  very  brave  ;    or  he   fights   bravelv. 
Diamond  drops  of  water  =  exceedinglv  bright  drops  of  water. 
An  angel  of  a  boy  =  a  very  good  boy,  one  who  behaves  very  well. 

4°  They  represent  mostly  things  that  exist  reallv  and  so  ean  be 

seen.  heard,  felt,  etc.  making  a  strong  impression  on  us. 

Note.  —  Such  nouns  are  said  to  be  concrète;  ahstract  nouns  represent  things 
that  exist  only  in  the  mind;  they  are  understood,  as  politeness,  whiteness,  virtue. 
«te.   concrète  nouns  are  more   effective   than  abstract    : 

He  is  a  gentleman. 
He  has  good  manners. 

My  aunt   had  a   mother's   lieart   for   me. 
My  aunt  had  great  tenderness  for  me. 

5°  In  the  sentence  they  govern  the  agreement  of  the  other  words. 

6-   They  express  au  idea  with  much  clearncss  and  conciseuess   : 
Labor  brings  reicard  =   You  will  be  rewarded   if  you   labor. 
He  is  a  drunlard  =  He  drinks  often  and  deeply. 
A  guilty  conscience  makes   îife   a   btirden   instead   of   a   joy. 

Exercises  : 


4.  Express  in  as  many  ways  as  possible,  substituting  one  part  of  speech  for 
another,  and  viake  the  other  necessary  changes    : 

1.  True  icisdom  is  the  priée  of  happiness.  —  2.  Perseveran<;e  brings  success. 
—  3.  He  Avas  a  brother  to  me.  —  4.  There  is  happiness  in  good  health.  — 
5.  It  put  beauty  in  the  home.  —  6.  I  had  a  lucly  catcli  of  fish.  —  7.  He 
stoutly  protested  his  innocence.  —  8.  He  ansicered  polit ely.  —  9.  It  was  a 
siœcessful  enterprise.  —  10.  He  gave  me  tciUing  heJp.  —  11.  AU  admired  the 
beautiful  statue.  —  12.  The  birds'  sweetest  songs  are  in  June.  —  13.  Be  pure 
of  heart.  —  14.  He  ordered  the  érection  of  a  chureh.  —  15.  There  ■was  joy  at 
his  arrivai.  —  16.  Adversity  is  the  test  of  strong  men.  —  17.  Brave  men  prove 
ever  gentle  and  T^ind.  —  18.  He  was  an  arti.st  who  painted  this  beautiful  scène, 

5.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  usvng  nouns  instead  of  the  words  in 
italics;  maie  the  other  necessary  changes. 

1.  It  is  dangerous  to  delay.  —  2.  To  be  wise  is  better  than  to  be  strong.  — 
3.  To  live  long  is  what  ail  désire.  —  4.  A  man  is  happy  if  he  is  pious 
and  virtuous.  —  5.  To  study  is  to  improve.  —  6.  Those  who  are  poor  want 
few  things,  those  who  are  avariciou-s  want  everything.  —  7.  "What  is  being 
tcealtliy  without  being  icise  and  virtuous/  —  8.  You  consent  if  you  are  silent.  — 
9.  Xo  one  can  succeed  without  persevering.  —  10.  Speak  what  is  true.  — 
11.  One  is  happy  in  doiag  his  duty.  —  12.  What  is  right  and  true  will  prevail.  — 
13.  Fortune  helps  those  who  are  brave.  —  14.  We  step  toward  God  when  we  do 
something  noble.  —  15.  What  is  being  free  without  being  wise  and  without 
being  virtuous.^  —  16.  He  is  a  stem   and  severe  man. 
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6.  Same  as  above    : 

1.  We  are  accusiomed  to. .  .  —  2.  I  was  sorry  wheu.  2  thought  of  leaving  home. 
—  3.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  how  his  uncle  dkd.  —  4.  I  approve  of  what 
you  hâve  clwsen.  —  5.  To  lie  (or  l'^ng)  is  base.  —  6.  The  harder  we  toil,  the 
better  we  resf.  —  7.  He  accompanied  me.  —  8.  We  /wpe  in  God.  —  9.  What 
dreadful  things  one  sometimes  sees  when  one  dreavis!  —  10.  He  could  uot 
breathe  long  becau^e  he  feared.  —  11.  I  sueceeded  after  siudying  patiently 
for  a  few  weeks.  —  12.  I  am  delighted  when  I  am  fishing.  —  13,  I  will  obe^ 
whenever  vou  comrnand. 


SECTION  III. 
ARTICLES,    DEFINITE    ADJECTIVES,    PRONOUNS. 

Thèse  parts  of  speech,  used  to  limit  the  meaniiig  of  nouns  or  to 
avoid  their  répétition,  give  conciseness  to  the  sentence  ;  when  emphasis. 
is  desired,  it  can  be  secured  by  using  or  interchanging  them  in 
some  ways   : 

1.  Tom  Playfair  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  the  good  boy.    (The  indicates  a  wlwle 

class.) 

2.  The    poets    see    the    beautiful    in    evcrything.    (The    makes    a    noun    of    an 

adjective.) 

3.  Was  ever  child  happier  than  I?    (The  article  a  is  omitted  for  the  sale  of 

emiyhasis.) 

4.  It  is  just  the  one  thing  he  cannot  do.    (One  is  the  emplmtic  forni  of  a.) 

5.  Will  you  do  an  old  man  a  kindness?  (The  indefinite  article  makes  a  concrète 

noun  of  an  abstract.) 

6.  Few   countries   can   boast   of   a   Shakespeare.    (A   changes   the   proper    noun 

into  the  narne  of  a  class.) 

7.  The  shepherd   lost   four-and-twenty  sheep.    (Twenty-fnur  is  a  form    more 

commonly  found.) 

8.  Know  that  "we   hâve  divided  our  kingdom.    (Plural  of  majesty.) 

9.  You  cannot   shoe  a   runaway  horse.    (The  second  person  is  used  the   better 

to  show  the  impossibility  of  denying  the  truth  of  the  statevient ;  but 
tue  should  not  say  :  You  can  make  a  mistake,  but  People,  or  every  one, 
can  make  a  mistake.) 

10.  Ah,  poor  me,  what   shall   I  become!  (Gr.  Xo.    16-3.) 

11.  He  did  it  himself    (and  no  other).  (No.  168,  2nd.) 

12.  I   saw   my   own   self,   my   very   self.  (No.    169.) 

13.  The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope   thine   ear.  (No.    177.) 

14.  O  brother  mine,    do   not   désert   me!  (No.   177,   note.) 

15.  He  is  a  brother  of  mine.  (No.   181.) 

16.  AU  men  hâve  sorrows  of   their   own.  (No.   181,  note   2.) 
Up   spoke  our  own  little   Mabel. 

17.  This   our   will   shall   be  enforced.  (No.   185.) 

18.  This  five  years  did  I  not   see  my  native   country.  (No.   186.) 

19.  Show  me  that  flower  which  you  say  is  so  beautiful.  (No  187,  Ist.) 
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20.  Those  happy   days  of   ehildhood  !  (No.    187,   2nd.) 

21.  That  matchless  magician,  tlie  lioarfrost. 

22.  Oh!    that  flagon!              •  (Xo.   187,  4th.) 

23.  You  say  he  is  guilty,  that  he  is  not.  (Xo.  188,  Ist,  2nd.) 

24.  That,   he   eould   not   suffer   me   to   do!  (Xo.    191.) 

25.  What    with    ^var,    what    with    poverty,  the    conimon    people    are    iiever 

happy.  '  (No.   211.) 

26.  Who  does  not   work  shall   not  eat.    (Xo.   220  —    more  sententious  than    : 

he  who  does  not .  .  .  ) 

27.  You  say  you  will  not   corne,   what  of  that?  (Xo.   229.) 

28.  Such   a   good   mother!  (Xo.   270.) 

29.  Hundreds,  thousands  perished  in  the  désert.  (Xo.  274.) 

30.  He  was  much   of  a   rambler  in  his  day.  (Xo.   72.) 

31.  He  is  somewhat   of   a  doctor.  (Xo.  242.) 

32.  You  keep  still  and  listcn.  (Xo.   303,  note.) 

33.  To  Avhom  did  you  speak?  —  Whom  did  you  speak  to  ?    (The  first  form  is 

dignified,  and  in  gênerai  more  graceful.) 

Exercise  : 

7.  Beferring  to  the  preceding  examplcs  as  marled  by  the  accompanying  figure, 
insert  a  more  forceful  word  or  phrase  in  the  foUowing  sentences    : 

1.  Barking  was  just  a  thing  my  dog  could  not  do.  (4)  —  2.  A  man  should  look 
before  he  leaps.  (9)  —  3.  You  say  he  is  a  eoward,  lie  is  not  so.  (23)  —  4.  A 
great  number  of  ships  were  sunk  during  the  Great  War.  (29)  —  5.  Tcni  is  my 
friend.  (15)  —  6.  The  boy  \vas  to  hâve  a  boat.  (16)  —  7.  The  boy  was  always 
fighting  and  elimbing  on  trees,  he  couhl  not  keep  his  elothes  neat.  (25)  — 
8.  Go  home  and  feteh  your  books.  (32)  —  9.  A  man  cannot  whistle  and  drink 
at  the  same  time.  (9)  —  10.  I  wanted  to  pay  for  the  brokeu  pane,  but  my 
father  did  not  want  me  to  do  it.   (24)  —  11.  He  is  not  a  successful  angler.   (30) 

—  12.  Those  who  were  wise  hâve  erred,  those  who  were  strong  hâve  fallen.  (2) 

—  13.  He  who  plods  will  reaeh  the  goal.  (26)  —  14.  Seek  primroses  where  they 
spring.  (1)  —  15.  That  was  the  dream  of  my  boyhood.  (4)  — ■  16.  He  would  not 
consent  to  it.  (24)  —  17.  The  river  had  been  dammed  by  skilfuU  builders,  the 
beavers.  (21)  —  18.  The  chains  were  loeked  to  Gulliver 's  left  leg  with  thirty-six 
padlocks.  (7)  —  19.  The  dog  drew  the  heavy  load  while  his  master  louuged  idly 
by  its  side.  (11)  —  20.  Who  is  the  boy  whom  you  are  always  praising.  (19)  — 
21.  I  admired  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  picture  of  cou\-enience,  a  kitchen  of 
an  EnglÏFh  inn.  (21  and  2)  —  22.  Counting  was  his  talent.  (4)  —  23.  This  is  the 
home   I   loved   in   my  whole  life.  (4). 

Articles,  definite  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  iised  when  brevity 
and  conciseness  are  the  question  ;  when  thèse  words  are  replaced  by 
their  meaning,  the  sensé  is  more  clear  or  emphatic   : 

Compare   : 

1)  It  is  my  book. 

That  hool-  belongs  to  me.  —  /  am  the  owner  of  this  hoolc. 

2)  That  tree  is  tall. 

See  the  tall  tree!  —  Look  at  the  tall  tree!  The  tree  I  point  at 
is   tall. 
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3)  AU  the  f)upils  left   the  room. 

The  puiii's  without  exception  left  the  room.  —  The  pupils 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  .  .   —  Each  and  every  pupU... 

4)  A  few  boys  missed  the  picnic. 

A  small  number  of  boys.  . . 

5)  Few  boys   attendeil  the  lesson. 

A  smaller  number  of  boys  than  hoped .  .  . 

6)  You  gave  him  little  money. 

Tou  did  not  give  him  money  enough.  —  The  money  you  gave 
Itim  iras  not  sufficient.  —  You  gave  him  money,  but  he 
required  more. 

7i   Some    la   few)    boys  were  kept   in. 

A  small  number  of  boys  were  kept  m. 

8)  Give  me  a  peucil  or  a  peu,  either  will   do. 

...,  one  u'ill  do  as  well  as  the  other. 

9)  My  plan  did  not  succeed. 

TJie   plan    I   had   thought    out   did    not   succeed. 
Your  giant  oak  was  not   found  very   tall   after  ail. 

The   giant   oak,   about   which   you   spoke    so   much,    uas    not 
found. . . 
etc.,  etc. 

Xote  the  graduai  empJiasis  in  the  foUowing  sentences   : 
O   happy   days  of  childhood! 
O   the   happy   days   of   chDdhood! 
O  those  happy   days  of  childhood! 


SECTION    IV. 
SUBSTITUTIONS    IN    VERBS. 

Tenses  : 

1.  The  présent  used  for  the  past    (Historié  présent),  for  the  future    (as  in  a 
propheey).  (Grammar,  No.  279.) 

They  are  read  —  and  Belshazzar  is  dead  on  the  ground! 

Hark!  the  Persian  is  cerne, 

On  a  eonquc-rcr's  wing: 
And  a   ilede    (is)   on  the  throne  of  Belshazzar  the  king! 
{Overthrow  of  Belshazzar,  page  354.) 

See  the  pièce  "In  a  Balloon",  page  445. 

2.  The  future  for  the  présent    :  Boys  iciU  fight.  (No.  120.) 

Modes  : 

3.  The   imperative    for   the   potential    :    LooJ:    before    you    leap,    is   an   order; 

you  shouîd  look  before  you  leap,  seems  to  be  only  an  advice.         (Xo.  268.) 
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4.  The    poteutial    (must,    ought    to)    for    the    imperative     :    You    miist    ohey ; 

you  ought  to  ohey;  the  obeying  dépends  upon  a  moral  obligation  rathér 
than  upon   an  order.  (Xo.   306.) 

5.  The    imperative    for    the    conditional     :    Lencl    your    money    and    lose    your 

friend.    (It   is  a   sure   faet    :    try   it   and  you   shall  see.)  (Xo.   307.) 

Auxiliaries  : 

6.  Will  moré  courteous  than   .shaU    :    John,    you    wiU  post   thèse   letters  imme- 

diately..  '  (Xo.  295.) 

7.  Do    and    did    emphatic     :     I    do    love    my    parents.    I    did    go.    Do    love 

God.  (Xo.  304.) 

8.  May  and  woitld  instead  of  icish   :  May  you  prosper!  —  TVould  to  God  that 

he  mère  safe! 

9.  Cannot  for  m<iy  not    :  Xo,  boys,  you  cannot  go  tn-day.  (Xo.331.) 

10.  7s   to    be   more   emphatic   than    can    be    :    Xo   dog    icas   to    be  scen  on   the 

road.  (Xo.    349.) 

11.  Kepetition  of  the  auxiliary  for  enforeing  a  question    :    You  shoidd  answer 

me,  should  you  not.^ 

Nature  : 

12.  Infinitives   and   partieiples  used 

a)  as   nouns    :    To   lie   is   a   sin.   —   Lying    is   shameful    —    To    help    the 
wounded;  to  respect  the  aged. 

b)  as   adjectives    :    In    the    world    to    corne.   —    Tlie    shining    stars.    —   A 
wounded  soldier. 

13.  The  infinitive  used  as  in  apostrophe  is  strongly  emphatic    : 

Speak  to  him,  that  I  will   never  do!  (X'o.   353,  6th.) 

14.  The  présent   participle   with   dépendent   words  used   as   a   noun    : 

I  am   proud   of  your  having  gained  the  first  prize. 

15.  The  participial  ending  ed  added  to  a  noun    : 

A    talented   man  ;  a   hoolc-nosed  peddler. 

Voice  or  form  : 

16.  The  active  changed  to  the  passive   :   The  merchant  was  shot  by  a  robbcr. 

17.  An     intransitive    verb    with    a     passive     meaning     :     This     icriting    reads 

easily.  (Xo.   392.) 

•     18.  An  intransitive  verb  with  an  active  meaning    : 

a)  when  used  with  a  cognate  object    :   He  laughed  a  loud  laugh. 

b)  Avhen   used    in    a    causal    sensé    :    The    soldiers    trotted   out    the    horses. 

{Xo.  387  and  388.)   —  Tlie  child  cried  himself  to  sleep.    {Xo.  409.) 

« 

Note.    —   Thèse   forms   of   sentences   with   verbs   used   in   a    causal    sensé   add 

much  force  to  great  concision;  the  sentences  would  be  flat  were  they  expressed 

thus   :   The  soldiers  caused  the  horses  to  trot  as  they  icere  taking  thevi  out.  — 

The  child,  having'  got  tveary  by  long  crying,  fell  asleep. 

19.  An  intransitive  verb  used  in  the  passive  voice    :    The  horses  were   trotted 

out. 

20.  An  impersonal  verb   instead  of  a  transitive    :    It   took   me   three   years  to 

save  that  money.   (I  toOk  three  years...) 
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21.  The  présent  participle  iu  the  active  form  with  a   passive   meaning    :    The 

house  is   building.  (    Xo.   404.) 

22.  The  direct,  or  the  indirect  object  may  be  made  the  subject    :    The  money 

was  paid  him.  He  was  paie  the  money.  (Xo.  397.) 

Exercise  : 


8.  Beferring  to  the  preceding  exampUs  of  substitution  as  marked  by  the 
accompanying  figure,  vary  the  form  of  the  foUoicing  sentences    : 

1.  They  sang,  and  that  caused  the  baby  to  fall  asleep.  (18)  —  2.  Bright 
coppers  were  hung  round  the  kitchen.  (22)  —  3.  O,  ho!  are  they  to  entreat  her! 
Then,  she  must  come!   (13)  —  -4.  You  would  be  ill-advised  to  sell'your  house.  (20) 

—  5.  Great  préparations  were  being  made  for  the  rustie  feast.  (21)  —  6.  A 
chariot  cannot  go  on  a  single  Avheel.  (2)  —  7.  I  should  not  return  alone,  my 
mother  objected  to  that.  (14)  —  8.  If  you  spare  the  rod,  you  may  spoil  the 
child.  (5)  —  9.  Pitch  is  sure  to  défile.  (2)  —  10.  Jane,  you  shall  wash  the  tloor 
of  the  dining-room.  (G)  —  11.  If  you  give  to  the  poor,  you  lend  to  the  Lord.  (12) 

—  12.  You  should  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  (.5)  —  13.  You  did 
not  go  to  school!  —  I  went  to  school  certairdy.  (7j  —  14.  It  is  wise  of  you  to 
take  time  to  do  your  best.  (3)  —  15.  One  day  the  wolf  came  indeed,  and  he 
carried  off  one  of  Bill 's  lambs.  (7)  —  16.  When  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  are 
sure  to  play.  (2)  —  17.  He  read  so  much  that  he  became  blind.  (18). 


SECTIOX  V. 

PREPOSITIONS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Prépositions  express  a  relation  of  some  sort  between  one  thing  and 
another  thing;  conjnnctions,  a  relation  between  one  thouglit  and 
another  thought. 

A  thought  may  sometimes  be  expressed  by  a  noun,  and  then  a 
préposition  is  substituted  for  the  eonjunetioii  ;  the  sentence  havingr 
one  proposition  less,  gains  in  co)wise)i€ss  and  charness    : 

Pray  that  I  may  suceeed. 

Pray  for  my  suecess.  , 

He  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money  that  he  might  be  elected. 
He  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money  toicord  his  élection. 

Wait  tiU  I  return. 
Wait  for  my  return. 

He  is   woru   out   because  he  studied  hard. 
He  is  worn  out  xcith  hard  study. 

They  went  away  a;if7  did  not  offer  their  gifts. 
They  went  away  without  offering  their  gifts. 
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In  the  followingf  sentence  are  eight  prépositions  ;  it  woiild  be  very 
awkwarcl  and  ciimbrous  were  it  to  contain  onlj'  half  that  niimber  in 
conjunctions   : 

The  fourteenth  of  August  was  the  day  fîxed  upon  for  the  sailing  of  the  brig 
Pilgrim,  on  her  voyage  from  Boston,  round  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Western  coast  of 
North  America. 

Oftener  than  in  French,  prépositions  are  used  in  English  to  join 

one  noiin  to  another  without  an  intervening  verb   : 

Piek  up  the  book  on   the   floor    (lying  on). 

She  proved  to  be  the  brig  Convoy,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands    (coming 
from). 

We  were  the  only  vessel  in  the  port    (to  be  seen   in). 

AH  the  silver  in  the  colony  was  sent  to  the  mint. 

Tlirough  the  dark  avenue  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  cloisters,  tvitli  the  figure 
of  an  old  verger,  in  his  blaek  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy  vaults,  and 
seeming  like  a  spectre  from  one  of  the  neighboiing  tombs.  —  Irvixg. 

How  snioothly  would  this  vagrant  brook  glide,  at  such  times,  through  some 
bosom   of  groen  nieadow   land,   among   tlie   mountains. 

A  conjuuction  usually  lays  more  stress  on  the  idea  of  relation  than 
a  préposition;  if  still  greater  force  or  emphasis  is  wanted,  nouns  and 
verhs  are  resorted  to    : 

The   man   died   through   drnnl-enness. 

—  —       —     because    he    was    a    drunlard. 

—  —       —    ,    t]te    cause?    drunkenness. 

—  —       —    ,  dninlenness  caused  his  sad  fate. 
The  man  drank  himself  to  deatli. 

He  studies  diligently  for  success  in  Im  examinations. 

—  —  that  he  may   (in  order  to)   succeed  in... 

—  —  hc   wants    (he  desires)    to   sueceed.  .  . 

—  —        ,  his  purpose  (désire,  aim,  wish,  etc.)  heing  to 
succeed  in  his  exavnnotions. 

9.  To  render  more  concise  the  folloiving  sentences,  connect  the  thoughts  by 
the  use  of  some  préposition  : 

Example   :   The  children  hastened  back  at  the  call  of  their  mother. 

1.  The  children  heard  the  call  of  their  mother,  they  hastened  back.  —  2.  He 
sold  his  old  horse;  he  rcceived  twenty  dollars.  —  3.  I  started  home;  it  was 
five  o'clock  then.  —  4.  He  received  a  gift  from  his  aunt;  he  forgot  (omitted) 
to  thank  her.  —  5.  The  mist  was  thick;  it  covered  the  town.  —  6.  The  man 
scolded  his  servants  ;  the  reason  was  that  they  had  been  careless.  —  7.  He  was 
sick  ;  this  lasted  three  months.  —  8.  Our  neighbors  hâve  moved  ;  they  live  now 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  —  9.  Joseph  's  brothers  sold  him  ;  they  were 
envions.  —  10.  Laprairie  bricks  are  excellent;  to  make  them  they  use  fine  clay 
containing  no  sand.  —  11.  People  thought  him  a  very  fortunate  man;  he  had 
such  a  good  son!  —  12.  As  time  went  on,  John  thought  of  returniug  home.  — 
13.  I  shall  sell  my  horse;  I  want  another.  —  14.  I  met  a  boy  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  —  15.  He  tried  again  and  again;  he  did  not  succeed. 
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10.  Same  as  ahove. 

1.  The  Avoodeutters  built  a  log-cabin;  it  stood  near  thé  creek.  —  2.  A  merchant 
was  once  riding  home;  he  had  attended  a  fair.  —  3.  The  meu  fought  bravely; 
they  had  their  country  to  défend.  —  4.  He  learned  English  pretty  well;  one 
year  was  sufficieut  for  that.  —  5.  His  skin  was  not  drenched,  but  everything 
else  was.  —  6.  We  walked;  we  crossed  a  thick  wood.  —  7.  The  poor  beggar  boy 
sat  down  by  the  wayside;  he  had  a  heavy  heart.  —  8.  The  children  were  glad; 
their  father  had  returned  home  safe.  —  9.  He  gave  a  lecture;  the  subject  was 
industry.  —  10.  Do  you  know  the  man  Avearing  the  long  coat  ?  —  11.  The  dying 
man  wept  bitterly  ;  the  cause  was  the  hard  f ate  of  his  children.  —  12.  The 
burglar  had  a  mask;  I  couid  not  recognize  him.  —  13.  They  gave  heavy  blows; 
then  the  door  caved  in.  —  14.  The  troops  that  he  commanded  were  full  of  dash. 
—  15.  He  was  punished  although  he  did  not  know  the  cause  of  it.  —  16.  The 
tired  man  slept  beginning  at  two  and  waking  at  six.  —  17.  Corne  from  where 
you  are  to  me. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  conjunctions. 
Ccmse,  reason,  Expected  conséquence  or  resuit. 


You  study, 

(You  do  not  study,) 


and 

so 

therefore 

accordiugly 

then 

so  then 


y  eu  succeed. 
(you  fa  il.) 


Eeversing  the  order  of  thought,  we  may  say 

You  succeed   hecause    (since,  as)    you   study. 
Because  (since,  as)  you  study,  you  succeed. 


Conséquence  or  resuit 
contrary  to  expectation. 


1. 
You  study, 
(You  do  not  study,' 


but 

still 

yet 

nevertheless 

however 


2. 
you  fail. 
(3'ou  succeed.) 


Reversing  the  order  of  thought,  we  may  say   : 

You  fail  though   (although,  iwtunthstanding)   you  study. 
Though   (although,  notwithstanding)   you  study,  you  fail. 
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Whether.  .  .    or   is   used   to   show   that   a   certain   fact   is   not   the 
consecuenee  of  either  of  two  opposite  conditions   : 
Whether  you   study   or  not,   you   will   not   succeed. 


Desired  conséquence,  or  purpose. 


1. 

Study, 


f      that 
4       so  that 


[      in  order  ihat      J 


you  may  succeed. 


Reversing  the  order  of  thought    : 

You  shall    (may)    succeed   if    (provided  that)    you   study. 
If    {provided  thaï)    you  study,  you  sliall    {may)    succeed. 

Feared  conséquence,  or  appréhension. 

1.  (      lest  1         -2. 

Study,        1       for  fear  that       [       you  may  fail. 


Study, 


or 
else 
or  else 
otherwise 


you  cannot  succeed. 


Reversing  the  order  of  thought   : 

You  shall  fail,  unless   {ntiiess,  if.,   not)   you  study. 
Unless   {except,  if. . .   not)  you  study,  you  shall  fail. 

Examples  of  changes. 

1.  You  succeed  through  (bi/)  study.  —  You  succeed  because  you  study. 
—  You  could  not  succeed  //  you  did  not  study.  —  Unless  you  studied, . . .  — 
Success  is  the  rexcard  {fruit,  resuit,  conséquence,  etc.)  of  your  studying.  — 
Your  studying  is  the  source  {cause,  key,  means,  etc.)  of  your  success.  — 
Success  foJlows   {cornes  from)   your  studying.  —  Etc.,  etc. 

2.  He  had  no  sj^are  time,  accorâinglif  he  did  not  corne.  —  He  did  not  corne, 
as  he  liad  no  spare  time.  —  His  lack  of  spare  time  prevented  his  coming.  — 
He  did  not  come  because  he .  . .  —  (  Having  no  spare  time,  he  did  not  come.  ) 
Etc. 


3.  He  was  icithout  monev. 


He  had  no  monev. 


He  was  destitute. 


4.  In  spite  of  the  thick  fog,  he  managed  to  pass  the  strait.  —  Though  the 
fog  was  thick,  he. . .  —  The  thick  fog  did  not  prevent  him  from  passing  the 
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strait.  —  The  thick  fog  iras  not  an   unsurmountable  obstacle  to  lus  passing 
the  strait.  —  Tliere  was  a  thick  fog-,  y  et   (still^  etc)   he  managed... 

5.  Some  people  are  envious  through  (from,  out  of)  envy.  —  . .  .because 
they  are  envious.  —  Pride  is  th'e  root  (source,  spring,  etc.)  of  envy.  —  Pride 
leacis  to  {hrings,  causes)  envy.  —  Pride  will  make  one  envious. 

6.  I  started  at  three  o'clock.  —  It  was  three  o'clock  ichen  I  started.  — 
I  started  upon  the  stroke  of  three. 

7.  They  shot  at  the  bear.  —  ...  in  the  direction  of  the  bear.  —  ...  trying 
to  hit  the  bear. 

8.  We  went  home  in  {feeling,  experiencing)  high  glee  at  (seeing)  John's 
good  fortune.  ■ —  John's  good  fortune  was  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  our 
high  glee  "when  going  home. 

9.  We  reached  the  knoll  above  {surmounting,  overtopping)  the  farmhouse. 

10.  He  Avas  a  contented  man,  although  he  was  poor.  —  Though  he  was 
poor.  get  he  was  a  contented  man.  —  His  being  poor  did  no^  prevent  his 
being  a  contented  man.  — «He  was  a  contented  man,  for  ail  ht  ,vas  poor.  — 
.  .  .  in  spite  of  his  being  poor. 

Exercise  : 


11.  Find  other  sentences  of  simiJar  meaning  hy  using  prépositions,  con.junetions, 
nouns,  or  verbs  instead  of  the  words  in  italics    : 

1.  Men  work  that  they  may  earu  a  living  (for  —  with  the  purpose  of  —  want, 
so  —  because,  waut).  —  2.  For  some  moments  we  stood  in  silence  (that  lasted  — 
while).  —  3.  He  raised  his  arm  totcard  the  big  tree  (in  the  direction  of  —  and 
showed  —  pointing).  —  4.  He  was  icith  his  brother   (aeompanied  —  company). 

—  5.  Do  yoii  know  the  man  with  the  long  coat  (in,  dressed  —  wearing)  ?  —  6.  The 
Street  is  paved  tvith  large  iîags  of  stone  (to  be  used).  —  7.  Above  the  cloud 
is  the  star  ii-ith  its  light  (higher  than  —  and  —  showing).  —  8.  I  prize  books 
ahove  money  (more  value  —  more  than).  —  9.  The  troops  under  Clinton 
attacked  bravely  (commanded  —  to  be  at  the  head).  —  10.  June  will  come,  and 
the  roses  (with  —  accompanied  —  followed  —  company  —  both...  and  — 
not  only.  .  .  but  —  as  well  as  —  moreover).  —  11.  During  our  sleep,  an  encmy 
sowed  tares  (while  —  then).  —  12.  When  he  entered  the  cave,  he  saw  a  stranger 
sitting  by  the  tire  (ou  —  the  moment).  —  13.  Before  I  returned...  (before  — 
time  preceding).  —  14.  After  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  returned  home   (after 

—  then  —  not  before).  —  15.  They  planted  a  cross  where  he  had  been  buried 
(at).  —  16.  He  related  the  story  of  how  he  had  fallen  (of  —  about  — 
concerning).  —  17.  The  children  rejoieed  because  their  father  had  return  d 
safely.  —  18.  Joseph 's  brothers  sold  him  because  they  were  envious  of  him.  — 
19.  I  suifered  more  than  can  be  endured.  —  20.  Nobody  spoke  against  my  plan. 

—  21.  Ail  were  surprised  at  the  news.  —  22.  The  man  at  the  oars.  .  .  — 
23.  Higher  tlian  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  painting.  —  24.  I  found  a  pcrson  at 
my  place.  —  2-3.  There  is  a  row  of  trees  bordering-  on  the  river.  —  26.  Fair 
weather  succeeded  the  storm.  —  27.  He  wept,  joy  was  the  cause  of  it.  —  28.  He 
was  tired  before  the  end  of  the  journey.  —  29.  He  was  scolded,  and  moreover, 
whipped.  —  30.  After  his  success,  he  was  ambitions.  —  31.  We  started  tvlien  (as 
soon  as)  the  rain  ceased.  —  32.  That  would  be  iHoIating  the  rules  of  politeness. 

—  32.  The   man,    with   his   horse,   was   saved.   —   33.  He   made   his   way   though 
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tremendous  odfls  opposeâ  him  and  he  had  not  received  a  fair  etart.  —  34.  No  one 
knows  xchere  he  lives.  —  35.  Thev  were  sure  that  ho  was  dead.  —  36.  Nothing 
hut  the  offering  of  the  c-rown  would  satisfy  his  ambition.  —  37.  IMy  father 
was  glad  ilmi  I  had  obtained  the  first  pri"ze.  —  38.  They  fcarcd  ihat  they 
were  betrayed.  —  39.  We  were  caught  by  tlie  rain  iclien  we  were  returning  home. 


Verbs  followed  by  a  préposition. 


Moxnng  along 

to  go    on 

to  go  forward 


to  go  beyond 
to  go  round 
to  throw  down 
to  think  ont 
to  sail  round 
to  go  to,  to  corne  to 
to  go  on 
to  point  out  to 
to   go   along  with 
to  corne  back 
to  go  in 
to  set  out 
to  go  before 
to  come  after 
to  call  forth 
to  join  in 
to  send  forth 
to  die  away 
to  set  on 
to  put  off 
to  cry  out 
etc. 


=  to   proceed. 

=  to  pass. 
=  to  encircle. 
=  to  precipi+ate. 
=  to  refiect. 
=  to  eircumnavigate. 
=  to  reach. 
=  to  continue, 
=  indicate. 
=  to  accompany. 
=  to  return. 
=  to  enter. 
^=  to  départ,  to  leave. 
=  to  précède. 
^  to  follow,  to  succeed. 
=  to  sunimon. 
=  to  share. 
=  to  émit. 
=  to  vani.'^h. 
=  to  attaek. 
=  to  defer, 
=  to  exclaim. 
etc. 


Very  often,  the  verb  followed 
Eno'lish  tliaii  the  simple  verb  for 
navujate,  prccipitate,  refleci,  etc. 

Compare   : 

Ail  the  diversities  of  the  world  were 
brought  together,  the  blessings  of  nat- 
ure were  coUected,  and  its  evils  ex- 
tracted  and  excluded.  —  Johnsox. 


by  a  préposition  is  more  genuine' 
nied  from  a  Latin  root,  as  circum- 


AIl  tlie  diversities  of  the  world,  the 
blessings  of  nature  wero  brought  to- 
gether, and  itfi  evils  drawn  out  (rooted 
ont)   and  shut  out 


12.  Find  in  your  own  compositions  sentences  in  îchich  you  can  substitute 
short  v-erhs  of  Saxon  origin  followed  hy  a  préposition,  to  longer  verbs  from 
Latin  roots. 
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SECTION  YI. 
INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections  stand  for  sentences  or  phrases  denoting  some  strong- 
feeling  or  émotion  ;  they  may  be  replaced,  or  f oUowed,  by  such 
sentences  or  phrases.  Interjections  are  concise,  but  exclamatory 
sentences  may  sometimes  be  made  very  emphatic   : 

Compare   :  Ah,  poor  me! 

My  sorrow  is  as  deep  as  the  sea  !   (That  is,  it  is  exceedingly  great.) 

0   me!   =   How  unhappy'I   am!    —   How   misérable   I   feel!    —  What   misery 
is  mine  !   Etc. 

Alas!  =^  What  misfortune  is  mine! 

Bang,  went  the  door  ^  The  door  shut  with  a  great  noise. 

Bravo!  boys!  =  Well  done,  boys!  —  We  approve  you,  boys! 

Ha!   ha!  so  you  missed  him  after   ail!    =   That   amuses  me   to   see   that   you 
missed  him! 

Note.  —  Interjections  are  no  real  part  of  language;  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  build  or  organism  of  a   sentence.  —  ^Meikle.john. 

Exercise  : 


13.  Eeplace   the   interjections   hy   words  indicating   their  meaning    : 

1.  Indeed,  sir!  what  are  you  going  to  do?  —  2.  Well!  let  me  see  your  goods. 
—  3.  Corne,  boys!  We  must  outrun  the  fire.  —  4.  Hnrrah  !  cried  Ernest;  they 
hâve  %von  the  race.  —  5.  Hello!  a  great  deal  of  steam!  the  pudding  was  out 
of  the  kettle.  —  6.  Pooh,  pooh!  I  don't  believe  a  Avord  of  what  you  say.  — 
7.  0  heaveii!  I  thank  you,  Hubert.  —  8.  What!  Do  you  waut  to  ruin  me?  — 
9.  People  say  enough  of  you  already.  —  £"71.'  u'hy,  what  do  they  say,  pray   ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


TRANSFORMING  THE  STRUCTUEE  ÔF  SENTENCES. 
(Simple  —  compound  —  complex.) 

SECTION  I. 
SINGLE    WORDS    —    PHRASES   —    CLAUSES. 

A   phrase   is   a  group   of   related   words   without    a    subject   or   a 
predieate  : 

An  old  man   \  with  long  white  hair  |  -was  standing   |   in  the  doorway. 

An  old  man  is  a  noun  phrase  because  it  does  the  work  of  a  noun;  in  the 
same  way,  with  long  white  hair  is  an  adjective  phrase;  was  standing. 
a  verb  phrase;    in  the  d^oorway  an  adverbial  phrase. 

Some  phrases  may  be  introduced  by   : 

a)  a  ureposition   (prepositional  phrases),  as,  tvith  long  white  hnir. 

b)  a  partieiple    (participial   phrases),    as,   Having   paid    our   respects,   vre 

departed. 

c)   an    infinitive    (rnfinitive   phrases),    as    It    is    a   great   quality    ta    hâve    a 
liking  for  icorl'. 

A  clause  is  a  gronp  of  related  words  ^A'ith  a  subject  and  a  predieate  : 

We  sailed   for   Rimouski,  (Ist   clause)  '■ 

where  y>e  arrived  on  the  follo\Aing  day.  (2nd  clause)  .' 

Very  often  a  thought  may  be  expressed  by  a  single  ivord,  a  phrase, 

or  a  clause   : 

f   at  sunset.  (a  word) 

We  arrived  home     <j     at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  (a  phrase) 

(^    when  the  swi  set.  (a  clause) 

A  Word  or  a  phrase  has  more  conciseness  than  a  clause;  but  a 
clause  is  capable  of  greater  and  more  beautiful  development   : 

We  arrived  home  when  the  great  red  sun  sank  gloriously  down  behind 
the  IV  ester  n  Mil  s. 
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It  is  an  excellent  exercise  to  cnlarge  a  word  into  a  phrase  or  a 
clause,  and  to  condense  a  clause  into  a  phrase  or  even  a  single  word. 

Exercises  : 


In  the  following  sentences  cliange  the  italicized  words  to  phrases,  and  the 
italicized  phrases  to  sitnple  tcords. 

1.  I  could  see,  through  the  window  without  a  curtain,  the  boys  studying 
diligently.  —  2.  The  offer  is  certainly  to  he  accepted.  —  3.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
give  him  money.  —  4.  The  hlue-eyed  little  fellow  looked  fearlessly  about.  — 
5.  An  old  house  mode  of  uood  once  stood  at  this  place.  —  6.  We  started  on  our 
journey  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  —  7.  The  flowers  hy  the  side  of  the  way  are 
wet  with  dew.  —  8.  Presently  the  old  man  turned  honieward.  —  9.  The  welfare 
of  a  nation  dépends  upon  its  citizens.  —  10.  In  uhat  place  and  at  what  time 
shall  we  meet?  —  11.  In  tvhat  manner  does  the  robin  build  its  nest?  —  12.  This 
seene  is  full  of  beauty.  —  13.  The  boy  answered  politely.  —  1-4.  The  little 
fellow  full  of  bravery  swam  to  reach  the  shore.  —  15.  The  mountain  with  a  cap 
of  snow  loomed  in  the  distance.  —  16.  An  old  man  icith  %vh:te  hair  walked  in. 
—  17.  The  orator  spoke  with  cleamess.  —  18.  Writing  about  a  man's  life  is  not 
an  easy  form  of  literature.  —  19.  Garneau  wrote  about  wluit  luxd  taken  place  in 
Canada.  —  20.  Windsor  Castle  has  long  been  a  résidence  of  lings  and  queens.  — 

21.  The   tower   overgrown    with   moss   could   be   seen  from   a   great    distance.   — 

22.  They  arrived  home,  safe. 

15.  In  the  preceding  exarcise,  ch<inge  to  clauses  the  italicized  woi  is  of  sentences 
1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  14,  15,   16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 


SECTION   II. 
SIMPLE,  COMPOUND,  COMPLEX  SENTENCES. 

Sentences  may  be  siinjyle,  compound,  or  compUx. 

A  simple  sentence  is  one  that  contains  one  subject  and  one  pred- 
icate  : 

God  is  merciful. 

Note.  —  The  subject  and  the  predicate  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  parts 
-of  equal  rank   : 

My  fathcr  and   mother  were  delighted  at  my  suecess.    (two  subjeets) 

The  sun  lights  and  uarm-s  the  earth.  (two  predicates) 

A  compound  sentence  is  one  that  contains  two  or  more  clauses  of 
«quai  rank  : 

Mary   was  the   first   to   embrace  Jésus   at   His   birth,    |    and   the   last   to 
receive  His  dying  breath  on  Calvary. 

Spare  the  rod,   |   spoil  the  child. 

They  Avere"  born  poor,  |  they  lived  poor,  |  and  they  died  poor. 
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A  complex  sentence  is  one  tliat  contains  a  principal  clause  with 
one  or  more  dépendent  clauses    : 

Rince  thon  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour. 
He  ■uho  lives  vrell,  lires  long. 
Printing  is  the  most  useful  art  that  men  possess. 
Note.  —  A  sentence  may  be  compound  and  complex    : 

He  (who  sows  courtesy)  reaps  friendship,  [  and  he  (who  plants, 
kindness)    gathers  love. 

Think  well  (before  you  begin)  ;  |  (vchen  you  hâve  earefullly  considered,> 
then   act   promptly. 

Every  compound  and  complex  sentence  may  hâve  its  éléments 
separated  into  simple  sentences   : 

Let  it  be  your  rule  to  go  straightforward  in  doing  what  appears  to  you 
to  be  right,  leaving  the  conséquences  to  Providence. 

(Something  appears  to  you  to  be  right.  Gn  straif/liiforicard  in  doing  it^ 
Leave  the  conséquences  to  Providence.   That  must  be  your  rule.) 

Exercise  : 

10.  TaTie  apart  the  éléments  of  the  foUowing  sentences  so  as  to  get  simple 
sentences;  underline  the  prominent  thought    : 

1.  The  man  whose  hand  and  smile  are  ready  makes  a  good  friend.  —  2.  Xever 
lose  a  chance  of  saying  a  kind  word.  —  3.  As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  down  v;e 
went  ashore.  —  4.  As  ^ve  drew  near  the  Mission,  we  saw  the  great  gâte  thrown 
open,  and  the  father  standing  on  the  steps.  —  5.  Finding  that  the  captain 
did  not  eome  immediately,  we  put  our  oars  in  the  boat,  and,  leaving  one  to 
wateli  it,  walked  about  the  beach  to  see  what  Ave  could  of  the  place.  —  6.  After 
a  refreshing  walk  of  about  two  miles  we  reached  the  corner  of  a  high  stone 
wall  running  parallel  with  the  road.  —  7.  When  the  fiies  had  ail  flown  out  of 
the  window,  or  into  distant  parts  of  the  room,  Ben  bent  over  the  cradle,  and 
delighted  himself  with  gazing  at  the  sleeping  infant.  —  8.  Puss,  who  had  no 
great  zeal  for  the  fine  arts,  would  hâve  resisted  if  she  could;  but  the  boy  was 
arnied  with  his  niother's  scissors,  and  very  dexterously  clipiJed  off  fur  enough 
to  make  a  paint  brush. 

"We  hâve  already  seen  that  the  words  in  a  sentence  are  not  ail  of 
equal  importance  :  while  some  hâve  more  significance,  others  are 
used  to  modify  them,  or  show  a  certain  relation,  connection,  between 
the  more  important  éléments  ;  a  sentence  lias  unity  when  each  word 
or  phrase  has  something  to  do  to  bring  out  the  gênerai  meaning, 
making  it  clearer  or  more  beautiful. 

A  liungry  fox,  prowling  about  in  searcli  of  food,  was  eagerly  watching  ripe 
grapes  hanging  from  a  high  wall. 

Schéma  of  the  sentence. 

hungry 


A  fox. 

prowling  about  in  search  of  food 
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was  watching  i    eagerly 

ripe 
grapes 

lianging  frnm  a   high  u-all. 

To  search  =  to  explore  thoroughly  in  onler  to  find  somethiug  coiieealed 
To  prowl  =  to  roam  about  stealthily,  as  in  search  of  prey  or  plunder. 
Eager   =   impatientlv   anxious   to   obtain   something. 

Hungry  explains  in  search  of  food  (not  only  poultry,  but  whatever  could  be 
eaten)  ;  prowling  is  typieal  of  a  fox;  he  watched  eagerly  because  he  saw  grapes 
(a  great  dainty  for  foxes),  they  ripe  and  he  so  hungry;  that  he  only  watched 
them,  he  did  not  eat  them,  is  explained  by  the  stated  fact  that  they  Avere  on  a 
wall,  and  a  higlt  one  at  that. 

This  sentence  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  story  :  How  the  fox  will  get 
a  meal,  is  a  problem  with  full  particulars  set  at  once,  and  the  reader  is  anxious 
to  know  how  he  solved  it. 

Say  wliy  the  words  aclded  or  clianged  in  the  following  sentence 
add  nothing  to  the  meaning,  and  are  rather  mistakes. 

A  yellow  fox,  prowling  about  in  search  of  food  iii  the  country,  \vas  looking 
eagerly  at  ripe  blacl:  grapes  that  he  saw  hanging  from  a  high  stone  wall. 

"What  we  said  of  words  and  phrases,  is  equally  true  of  clauses  in 
a  eompound  or  eomplex  sentence  :  one  clause,  usually  the  principal, 
expressing  the  prominent  thought,  while  the  dépendent  danses,  most 
of  the  time  act  the  part  of  modifiers.  Each  clause  must  do  something 
to  help  ont  the  gênerai  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

1.  He  answered  me  that  he  could  not  corne.  (objeet  clause) 

2.  That  he  could  not  corne  was  his  answer  to  me.    (subject  clause) 

3.  He  could  not  corne,  so  he  answered  me.  (principal  clause) 

4.  His  answer  was  that  he  could  not  corne.  (attribute  clause) 

5.  He  gave  me  answer  that  he  could  not  corne.        (appositive  clause) 

6.  He  could  not  corne.  (important  fact) 

The  six  sentences  mean  the  same  thing,  but  some  simply,  others 
with  more  or  less  emphasis  :  sentences  (2)  and  (3)  are  more  em- 
phatic  ;  next  come  sentences  (-t)  and  (5),  then  last  of  ail  (1) 
and  (6). 

The  important  thought  may  be  given  due  prominence  in  the  sen- 
tence by  being  made  the  principal  clause,  a  sul)ject  claus^e,  an  appo- 
sitive clause  of  the  subject,  an  ohject  clause,  etc.  ;  but  this  order  is  far 
from  being  strict;  taste,  and  taste  only  is  a  sure  guide  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else. 
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1.  A   dog,  Mhieh   I   afterward   killed,   hit  me  on  ilie  leg. 

2.  I  Icilled  a  dog  -whieh  had  bitteu  me  on  the  leg. 

In  sentence  (1),  more  prominence  is  given  to  the  accident;  in  (2), 
to  retaliaiion. 

Sentences  are  simple,  compound,  or  complex  rather  in  form  than 
in  meaning,  as  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed  in  one  form  or 
another. 

Example  :  /  studied  liard,  I  won  a  prize. 

C  My  hard  studying  made  me  win  a  prize. 
Simple  ^    I  ^yon  a  prize  tliroiigh  hard  study. 

[  Having  studied  hard,  I  won  a  prize. 


Compound 


I  studied  hard,  I  won  a  prize. 

I  studied  hard,  and  I  won  a  prize. 


Complex  < 


I  won  a  prize  because  I  studied  hard. 

I  studied  hard,  and  se  I  won  a  prize. 

I  won  the  prize  for  Avhieh  I  had  studied  so  hard. 

If  I  studied  hard,  at  least  I  won  a  prize. 

Compound  —  Spare  the  rod,   spoil  the   ehild. 
Complex  —  If  you  spare  the  rod,  you  spoil  the  child. 

Compound  —  They  were  born  poor,  they  lived  poor,  and  they  died  poor. 
Complex  —  As  they  were  born  poor,  and   lived  poor,  so   they  died  poor. 

In  a  well-constructed  paragraph,  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  of 
simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences. 

SECTION  III. 
ADVANTAGES    OF    SIMPLE,    COMPOUND, 
AND    COMPLEX    SENTENCES. 

A  simple  sentence  has  conciseness  ;  it  may  be  at  tinies  very  forceful 
and  striking  when  great  sensé  is  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as  in 
maxims,  proverbs,  sayings,  etc. 

Try  to  make  a  success  of  your  life. 
To-day  will  never  eome  again. 

Too  much  conciseness  begets  obscurity;  if  only  simple  sentences 
are  nsed,  the  style  is  choppy,  one  thonght  does  not  seem  more 
important  than  another,  and  the  resnlt  is  a  composition,  monotonous 
and  uuinteresting. 
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A  fox  was  huiigry.  Hc  was  prowling  about  in  search  of  food.  He  saw 
grapes.  They  were  ripe.  They  were  hanging  on  a  high  wall.  He 
watched  them  eagerly. 

A  compouncl  sentence,  being  composée!  of  clauses  of  equal  raiik 
and  closely  connected  as  parts  of  a  greater  thought,  lias  this  advan- 
tage  that  one  clause  is  contrasted  or  adds  to  another,  thus  explaiuing 
or  enhancing  it  ;  most  balanced  sentences  are  compound. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  many  aud's,  or  wrong  connec- 
tives   : 

It  rained  yesterday  and  I  went  to  school ;  say  7^  rained  yesterday  ivhen  I  ivent 
to  school. 

I  heard  the  hell  ring,  and  I  icent  to  school,  and  I  arrived  in  time;  say  rather  : 
Hearing  the  hell  ring,  I  tvent  to  school  where  I  arrived  in  time,  or  again,  Starting 
for  school  at  the  call  of  the  hell,  I  arrived  in  time. 

Compare    :    They   hâve    always   been   poor.  (1) 

They  Avere  born  poor,  they  lived  poor,  they  died  poor.       (2) 

Sentence  (1)  is  concise;  sentence  (2)  lays  great  stress  on  the 
perpetnity  of  their  being  poor. 

A  complex  sentence  may  be  made  very  clear,  accurate,  and  even 
emphatic,  by  the  addition  of  ail  the  necessary  clauses,  or  by  the 
development  of  a  single  word  or  phrase  into  a  clause,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  express  ail  the  shades  of  meaning. 

It  has  great  possibilities  of  power  and  beauty,  if  due  prominence 
is  given  to  the  main  thought  by  putting  it  in  the  principal  clause, 
subject  clause,  etc. 

Too  many  dépendent  clauses  tacked  on  obscure  the  main  thought 
and  weary  the  reader.  A  long  sentence  is  apt  to  become  confused 
and  straggling;  the  more  so,  if  the  grammatical  relation  of  words  is 
not  seen  very  clearly.  Unity  and  cohérence  may  be  violated  by  the 
présence  of  incongruous  ideas,  or  by  two  thoughts  muddled  together. 
If  a  sentence  is  too  long  or  too  complicated  in  structure,  it  must  be 
broken  into  two  or  three  sentences. 


SECTION   lY. 

COMBINATION  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  SIMPLE  SENTENCES  INTO  ONE. 

There  are  tive  principal  modes  in  which  simple  sentences  can  be 
combined  so  as  to  make  only  one   : 

1.  by  using  prépositions  with  nouns  or  participles. 

2.  by  using  participles  made  to  ciualify  the  subject  or  object. 
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3.  by  usiug  participles  iu  tlie  absolute  construction. 

4.  by  using  the  infinitive. 

5.  by  using  nouns  or  phrases  in  apposition. 

I.  —  Examples  of  finite  verbe 
replaced  by  a  préposition  with  noun  or  participle. 

1.  —  The  men  left  the  yard.  The  work  was  not  comiileted.  (  The  men  left 
the  yard  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  or  before  completing  the  work.) 

2.  —  We  got  elear  of  the  islands.  The  suu  had  not  risen  yet.  (We  got  clear 
of  the  island  before  sunrise.) 

3.  —  A  man  came.  He  was  riding  a  horse.  (A  man  came  on  horsebaek.) 

4.  —  He  declined  to  pay  the  bilL  He  gave  no  reason  for  his  refusai.  (He 
declined  to  pay  the  bill  without  giving  any  reason  for  his  refusai.) 

5.  —  A  ship  appeared  rounding  the  headland.  She  had  white  sails.  (A  ship, 
with  white  sails,  appeared  rounding  the  headland.) 

G.  —  A  new  firm  was  formed.  Brown,  Tupper.  and  Smith  were  the 
associâtes.  (A  new  firm  was  formed  with  Brown,  Tupper.  and  Smith  as 
associâtes.) 

Exercise  : 


17.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence,  retaining  the  verb  in  italics  as  finite  verb   : 

1.  Crusoe  saw  footprints  on  the  sand.  His  heart  beat  fast.  He  feared.  —  2.  As 
soon  as  we  got  on  board,  the  boats  were  hoisted.  —  3.  The  eaptain  uttered 
a  few  Avords.  Then  we  ail  sprang  to  the  rail.  —  4.  There  were  light  winds.  We 
made  little  headway  throughout  the  day.  —  5.  A  fog  hung  over  the  sea.  It 
dispersed  at  ten  o  'cdock.  —  6.  We  icere  astir  aboard  the  ship.  It  was  long  before 
the  sun  arose.  —  7.  A  man  may  hâve  the  talents  of  an  angel.  Still  he  may  be 
a  fool.  —  8.  He  breakfasted.  Then  he  toolc  the  bock  back  to  the  farmer.  — 
9.  Patrick  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  pirates.  He  was  about  sixteen  years  old. 
-r-  10.  Do  the  old  woman  a  kindness.  Carry  lier  heavy  bundle.  —  11.  Corne 
with  me.  Render  me  this  service.  —  12.  I  wished  to  go  down  in  a  diving  dress. 
That  ivas  my  absorbing  fancy.  —  13.  The  boy  carried  his  possessions.  They 
were  held  upon  a  stick.  The  stick  was  placed  over  his  shoulder.  —  14.  The 
mahogany  bedsteads  and  dressers  were  black.  Age  made  theni  so.  —  15.  I  accept 
thèse  goods  from  you.  I  take  them  as  payment  of  your  debts. 

II.   —   Finite   verb   replaced 
by   a   participle    qualifying   tbe    subject    or    object. 

1.  —  The  old  man  put  on  his  giasses.  He  read  the  letter.  (Putting  on  his 
glasses,  the  old  man  read  the  letter.) 

2.  —  We  loaded  the  cart.  Then  we  started  for  the  barn.  (Having  loaded 
the  cart.  we  started  for  the  barn.) 

3.  —  The  horse  got  loose  from  its  stable.  It  ran  out  into  the  open  field. 
It  snorted  with  excitement.  (The  horse,  having  got  loose  from  its  stable, 
ran  out  into  the  open  field,  snorting  with  excitement.) 
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Exercise  : 


18.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence,  retainmg  tlie  vert  in  italics  as  finite  verb   : 

1.  He  at  last  found  his  young  brother.  He  was  seated  in  the  arbor.  He  was 
singing  to  himself.  —  2.  We  clambered  aboard  the  vessel.  Wp  delved  into  every 
cranny  and  corner.  —  3.  A  loss  may  be  unknowu.  It  (■s  no  loss  at  ail.  —  4.  Know- 
ledge may  be  planted  in  youtli.  Then  it  gives  shade  in  old  âge.  —  5.  We  had 
been  in  port  twenty-one  days.  We  sailed  for  Halifax.  —  6.  The  Frcneh  troops 
Jiad  been  at  work  since  daybreak.  They  numbered  barely  3  500.  They  strengthened 
their  défenses.  —  7.  One  Indian  crept  carefully  through  the  bushes.  He  made  no 
more  noise  than  a  snake.  —  8.  The  girls  saw  the  Indian.  They  screamed.  — 
9.  Truth  may  be  crushed  to  earth.  It  shall  rise  again.  —  10.  The  early  settlers 
lived  in  liouses.  Thèse  were  built  of  rough  logs.  —  11.  Bluebeard's  wife  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  secret  chamber.  She  was  horrified  at  the  sight.  She  was  too 
frightened  to  move.  —  12.  Dollard  repaired  the  fort.  Then  he  awaited  the  attack 
of  the  Indians.  —  13.  On  the  soldiers  came.  A  fine  young  fellow  led  them.  He 
sat  down  carelessly  on  a  fine  horse.  —  14.  The  children  ivere  busy.  They  played 
in  groups.  —  15.  I  looked  around.  I  realized  the  danger.  I  went  off  like  a  shot. 
—  16.  We  lool'ed  at  the  ship.  We  noted  her  gracefiil  lines. 

III.  —  Finite  verb  replaced  by  a  participle  absolute. 

1.  —  The  bell  rang.  We  hurried  to  school.  (The  bell  ringing,  we  hurried 
to  school.) 

2.  —  No  witnesses  appeared  against  him.  He  Avas  aequitted  of  the  charge. 
(No  witnesses  appearing. .  .  ) 

Note.  —  The  participle  may  be  understood  :  Two  villes  aivay  stood  a  ivindmill, 
its  great  arms  motionless. 

Exercise  : 

19.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence,  retaining  the  verb  in  italics  as  -finite  verb   : 
1.  He  loaded  his  gun.  He  took  good  aim.  The  mad  dog  was  shot.  —  2.  The  sun 

rose.  We  started  on  our  journey.  —  3.  The  clock  struck  four.  The  boys  were 
dismissed.  —  4.  How  we  pidled  on  the  oar!  Sweat  streamod  froni  every  pore. 
Muscles  ached.  —  5.  Notice  of  the  meeting  was  given.  Meu  came  from  far  and 
near.  —  6.  The  weary  travelers  lool'ed  for  a  eomfortable  inn.  Night  was  coming 
on.  —  7.  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  long  journey.  Every thmg  was  in  readiness.  -— 
8.  The  food  supply  failed.  The  army  was  forced  to  surrender.  —  9.  The  rain 
set  in.  The  picnic  luas  put  off.  —  10.  Pradelles  stands  on  a  hillside.  Kich 
meadows  surround  it. 

IV.  —  Finite  verb  replaced  by  one  in  tlie  infinitive    : 

1.  —  We  turned  back.  Our  purpose  was  to  reach  home  before  dark.  (We 
turned  back  to  reach  home  before  dark.) 

2.  —  Put  yonr  mittens  by  the  stove.  They  will  dry.  (Put  your  mittens  to 
dry  by  the  stove.) 

Exercise  : 

20.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence,  retaining  the  verb  in  italics  as  finite  verb  : 
1.  My  father  made  arrangements.  I  was  to  return  the  horse  on  the  next  day.  — 

2.  The  boy  tvas  ashamed.  He  found  himself  caught  in  his  own  trap.  —  3.  He 
■wished  to  buy  a  bicycle.  He  saved  his  money.  —  4.  He  was  ill.  For  this  reason 
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lie  could  not  go  to  school.  —  5.  Hc  must  sigii  his  name.  Otherwise  the  chèque 
will  not  be  cashed.  —  6.  I  was  to  talk  little  about  the  affair.  My  father  had 
u'arned  me.  —  7.  You  came  to  my  aid.  It  icas  a  kind  act  of  you. 

V.   —   Finite   verb   replaced   by   a   noun   or   a   phrase   in   apposition. 

1.  —   Montréal   was   founded   by   Maisonneuve.    It    is   the   metropolis   of 
Canada.   (Montréal,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  was...) 

2.  —  Thursdaj-  was  the  day  flxed  for  the  school  picnie.  Tliat  day  was  the 
eighth  of  June.   (Thursday.  the  eighth  of  June,  •was...) 

3.  —  Joy  is  the  rewai'd  of  a  good  conscience.  It  is  the  wann  sunshine  of 
life.   (Joy.  the  Avarm  sunshine  of  life,  is  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience.) 

Exercise  : 


21.  Combine  into  a  simple  sentence,  reiaining  th-e  verb  in  italics  as  finite  verb  : 

1.  I  u-ent  to  Brown's.  He  is  a  bookseller.  —  2.  The  discoverer  of  America  was 
Columbus.  He  was  native  of  Genoa.  —  3.  Napoléon  died  on  the  island  of 
St.  Helena.  He  was  a  conqueror.  —  4.  We  love  our  country.  It  is  the  laud  of 
the  maple  tree.  —  -5.  Dollard  saved  the  French  colony.  He  is  called  the  hero  of 
the  Long  Sault.  —  6.  My  dog  has  been-  lost.  He  is  a  large  collie.  —  7.  Hawthorne 
lias  serf  to  Liverpool  by  his  collège  friend.  Franklin  Pieree  was  his  nanie.  Pierce 
was  Président  of  the  l'nited  States  at  that  time.  He  was  to  m-t  as  consul.  — 
8.  Mabel  came  quietly  into  the  rooni.  She  was  his  little  daughter.  —  9.  Millet 
was  a  French  peasant.  He  was  an  artist.  —  10.  Mr.  Brown  is  knowu  as  a  good 
carpenter.  He  has  built  a  new  house.  —  11.  Arthur  came  to  the  party.  He  can 
play  the  fiddle.  —  12.  You  are  the  writer  of  that  libel.  You  will  suffer  the  penalty. 
This  will  be  a  fit  return  for  your  malice.  —  1.3.  Svr  Isaac  Xewton  discovered  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Locke  was  the  author  of  the  '  '  Human  Under- 
standing.  "  They  flourished  at  the  same  time. 

Examples    of    conversions    in    the    structure    of    sentences. 

1.  The  sun  went  down.  The  work   was  not  yet  completed. 
The  Sun  went  down  before  the  work  was  completed. 
The  Sun  went  down  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  work  was  not  completed  by  sunset. 

The  work  was  not  completed  when  the  sun  set. 

2.  He  put  on  his  coat.  He  left  the  house. 

He  put  on  his  coat,  then  he  left  the  house. 
He  put  on  his  coat  before  he  left  the  house. 
He  left  the  house  after  he  had  put  on  his  coat. 
HaWng  put  on  his  coat,  he  left  the  house. 

3.  He  has  two  horses.  He  must  sell  them. 
He  has  two  horses  which  he  must  sell. 
He  has  two  horses  to  sell. 

He  must  sell  his  two  horses. 

4.  The  wind  rose.  We  sailed  out. 

The  wind  having  risen,  we  sailed  out. 
The  wind  rose  and  we  sailed  out. 
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The  wind  rose,  so  (then)   we  sailed  ont. 

AVe  sailed  out  after   (because)   the  wind  had  risen. 

As  the  -«-ind  rose,  we  sailed  out. 

Exercises  : 


22.  Write   several   forms    of   thèse   sentences   on    the    model   of   the   preeeding 

1.  The  faithful  dog  lay  by  the  cradle.  Its  name  was  Gelert.  —  2.  She  tripped 
ail  of  a  suddeii.  She  let  the  pailful  of  milk  fall  off  lier  head.  —  3.  The  gênerai 
told  his  men  to  seize  a  hill.  That  hill  is  now  kiiowii  as  the  Western  lieights.  — 
4.  Do  not  squander  time.  That  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of.  —  5.  Scme  peoplc 
are  brave.  Fortune  helps  them.  —  6.  Learn  to  labor.  Learn  to  wait.  —  7.  A 
medicine  does  good.  A  merry  heart  does  good  too.  ■ —  8.  The  star  is  above  the 
cioud.  Its  light  is  above  it  too.  —  9.  Jchn  stood.  He  was  silent.  He  watched 
the  scène.  —  10.  It  still  lacked  an  hour  before  the  sun  set.  —  11.  The  boy 
finished  his  day's  stint  of  work.  It  Avas  not  yet  dark.  —  12.  He  struck  me 
across  the  legs.  He  struek  me  across  the  back.  The  blows  stung  like  hot  irons. 
He  did  it  before  I  could  rise  or  get  out  of  his  way.  —  13.  Gloucester  is  a  fishing 
port.  It  is  thriving.  It  is  the  town  of  my  nativity.  —  14.  We  reached  the  wharf. 
We  could  barely  make  out  the  outline  of  a  schooner.  It  was  in  the  channel.  — 

15.  We  could  hear  the  crew.  They  were  working.  They  were  hoisting  the  sails.  — 

16.  There  was  a  place  in  front  of  the  house.  The  sun  shone  warmest  there.  He 
laid  out  a  little  gardon.  —  17.  The  fire  did  damage.  It  could  not  be  repaired.  — 
18.  You  can  read  this  book.  You  will  enjoy  yourself.  —  19.  The  Indians  had 
a  sort  of  money.  It  was  made  of  clamshells.  They  called  it  wampum.  ■—  20.  There 
is  a  bird  on  that  tree.  Its  nest  is  near  by.  There  are  three  eggs  in  it.  —  21.  A 
mountain  sprang  from  the  lowlands  of  dark  green  hills.  Thèse  hills  were  covered 
with  pines.  The  mountaùi  reached  to  a  dazzling  dôme  ofsnow.  The  dôme  was 
two  miles  high.  —  22.  As  we  were  just  from  port,  and  there  being  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  on  board,  we  were  kept  at  work  ail  day,  and  at  night  the  watches 
were  set,  and  everything  was  put  in  order.  —  23.  One  day  I  passed  several  hours 
rambling  about  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn.  The 
days  then  are  sober  and  rather  melaneholy.  At  that  time,  too,  the  shadows  of 
morning  and  evening  mingle  together. 

23.  Break  up  each  paragraph  into  three  or  four  sentences   : 

As  the  brig  was  to  get  uuder  way  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  made  my  appearance 
on  board  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  fuU  sea-rig,  with  my  chest,  ccntaining  an  outfit 
for  a  two  or  three  years'  voyage,  which  I  had  undertaken  from  a  détermination 
to  cure,  if  possible,  by  an  entire  change  of  life,  and  by  a  long  absence  from  books, 
with  a  plenty  of  hard  work,  plain  food,  and  open  air,  a  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
which  had  obliged  me  to  give  up  my  studies,  and  which  no  médical  aid  seemed 
likely  to  remedy. 

Our  captain  went  with  the  governor  and  a  few  servants  upon  mules  over  the 
mountains,  and  upon  their  return,  I  heard  the  governor  request  him  to  stop  at 
the  island  on  his  passage  home,  and  offer  him  a  handsome  sum  to  bring  a  few 
deer  with  him  from  California,  for  he  said  that  there  were  none  upon  the  island, 
and  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  it  stocked. 

With  thèse  frantic  words  Macbeth  threw  himself  upon  Macduff,  who  after  a 
severe  struggle,  in  the  end  overcanie  him,  and,  cutting  off  his  head,  made  a 
présent  of  it  to  the  young  and  lawful  king,  Malcolm;  who  took  upon  him  the 
government  which,  by  the  machinations  of  the  usurper,  he  had  so  long  been 
deprived  of,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Duncan  the.  Meek  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
CHOICE  OF  WOEDS. 


SECTION  I. 
VISUALIZATION. 

To  visualize  an  object  or  a  seene,  is  to  make  a  vivid  représentation 
of  it  in  the  mind. 

By  mental  pictures,  or  images,  we  mean  any  impression  through. 
the  sensés,  feelings,  reealled  to  onr  minds,  as  colors,  sJiapes,  sounds, 
fastes,  toucli  s^eusations,  motions,  etc.,  etc. 

Reading  is  similar  to  drawing;  every  word.  like  a  stroke  of  the 
pencil,  must  add  a  toneh  to  the  pieture  forming  in  the  inind. 

Texts  to  be  visualized. 

It  was  a  spacious  famihouse.  with  hioh-ridged,  but  lowly-sloping  roofs;.  .. 
the  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a  ]iiazza  alono-  tlip  front,  capable  of 
being  closecl  i\p  in  bad  weatber.  Under  this  were  hung  flails.  barness,  varions 
utensils  of  busbandry,  and  nets  for  fisbing  in  the  neighboring  river.  Benches 
were  built  along  the  sides  for  summcr  use;  and  a  great  spinning-wbeel  at 
one  end,  and  a  cbum  at  the  other,  showed  the  varions  uses  to  whic-b  this 
important  poreb  might  be  devoted.  —  Irving. 

I  found  l«m  H\'ing  in  a  small  cottage,  containing  only  one  room.  but  a 
perfect  curiosity  in  its  metbod  and  arrangement.  It  was  on  the  skirts  of 
the  village,  on  a  gTeen  bank,  a  little  back  from  the  road,  with  a  smalï 
garden  in  front,  stocked  with  kitchen  berbs,  and  adorned  with  a  few  flowers. 
The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was  overrun  with  a  honey-suckle.  On  the 
top  was  a  ship  for  a  weatbereock.  —  Irvixg. 

"Let  go  !"  ordered  the  cajitain  ;  and  the  chain  cable  gTated  over  the 
windlass  and  through  the  hawse-hole,  and  the  vessel's  head  swang  off  from 
the  wind  ;  a  moment  after,  she  was  sharp  upon  the  wind,  cutting  through 
the  head  sea.s  like  a  knife,  with  her  raking  masts.  and  ber  sharp  bows 
running  up  like  the  head  of  a  greybound.  It  was  a  beaiitiful  sight.  She 
was  like  a  bird  which  bad  been  frightened  and  bad  spread  her  wings  in 
flight.  —  R.  Daxa. 

Read  each  text  slowly;  try  to  see,  clearly,  vividly,  and  accurately, 
every  word-picture  called  forth  by  the  éléments  of  the  sentences; 
use  thèse  sense-impressions  as  éléments  of  the  pictnre  that  you  bnild 
up  in  your  mind;  try  to  expérience  the  same  interest^  or  feelings,. 
about  the  subject  as  the  writer  himself. 

La  classe  en  anglais,  Cours  Sup.  6' 
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When  you  hâve  clone  reading,  close  your  eyes  and  visnalize  the 
whole  scène  ;  then  express  what  you  see  in  words,  spoken  or  written. 
See  how  mue  h  of  the  mental  picture  can  be  distinctly  seen  and 
described  ;  if  you  hâve  written  it  down,  compare  your  text  with  the 
author's  :  you  will  find  that  what  is  left  out  is  so  because  it  made 
little  impression  in  your  mind  :  you  read  the  words  without  thinking 
strougly  of  their  meaning.  To  read  the  text  two  or  three  times  in  that 
■careful  way  will  fix  it  in  your  memory. 

Remarks  : 

1.  The  impression  is  more  vivid  and  lasting  if  we  hear  the  pièce  read,  or 
if  we  read  it  orally.  or  at  least  in  a  whisper. 

2.  In  the  building-  up  again  of  the  whole  picture,  the  work  will  be  easier 
and  the  results  more  satisfactory  if  the  détails  are  written  down  instead  of 
being  only  thought  about  in  a  cursorv  way;  spoken  words  are  good  also, 
but  in  a  less  degree. 

3.  A  person  of  a  bright  mind  and  great  imagination  will  do  this  quickly 
and  clearly;  to  ail,  constant  i^ractiee  will  greatly  facilitate  this  mental  vision, 
and  make  it  a  jîleasing  exercise,  just  as  daily  practice  makes  t'>e  good 
painter,  or  musician. 

4.  This  visualizing  will  be  i^articularly  helpful  in  memoi  izing  a  pièce, 
because  the  words  will  then  call  out  their  fuU  meaning,  instead  iî  being 
a  collection  of  mère  sounds  to  Avliich  the  listless  reader  attaches  little  or  no 
■sensé.  On  account  of  this  habit  of  the  imagination,  mental  pictures  will 
Teadily  suggest  the  j^roper  words  to  be  used  in  expressing  our  thoughts.  A 
•Word  and  tlie  idea  it  represents  will  suggest  each  other  instantly.  Such 
persistent  i:)ractice  on  words  will  give  such  a  command  over  language  as 
to  make  the  writing  of  compositions  not  only  easy  but  pleasing. 

5.  Good  authors  were  successful  just  because  of  their  greater  power  in 
suggesting  clear  and  interesting  pictures;  our  pleasure  in  reading  their 
Works  dépends  on  our  abilitj'  to  recall  thèse  i^ictures  to  our  mind.  Ha\dng 
a  taste  for  good,  sound  literature  is  a  greater  source  of  delight  and  benefit 
than  even  iDainting  or  i^laying  music  :  him  who  is  fond  of  books  every 
genius,  présent  or  past,  is  ready  to  entertain;  but  Massey's  advice  to  his 
pupils  is  a  sensible  one  and  not  to  be  forgotten,  "...  do  not  make  your 
heads  gutters  for  any  rubbish  that  happens  to  be  in  the  way,"  that  is,  do  not 
read  badly  written  books,  or  in  whicli  religion  and  good  morals  are  not  paid 
■due  respect  to. 

6.  When  you  review  your  own  composition  for  correction,  this  visualizing 
will  make  you  detect  its  i^ossible  defects  verv'  readily,  as  telling  a  thing 
twice,  using  uncongruous  words,  omitting  necessary  détails,  rambling  from 
one  thing  to  another  to  which  it  is  not  closely  related,  etc. 

Exercises  : 


24.  Bead  the  texts  very  slowJy,  trying  to  visualize  clearly  and  vividly  each 
•picture-maMng  xvord,  not  alone  but  set  in  the  complète  picture   : 

1.  —  A  flock  of  white  doves  were  skimming,  fluttering  and  wheeling  about 
the  topmost  height  of  the  tower. 
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2.  —  A  full  moon  was  beginning  to  rise  and  peered  redly  through  the 
upper  edges  of  the  fog. 

3.  —  I  could  not  sleejî  on  stormy  niglits,  when  the  wind  shook  the  four 
corners  of  the  house;  and  the  surf  roared  along  the  cove  and  up  the  cliffs. 

4.  —  He  reeled,  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  stood  swaying  for  a  moment, 
and  then  with  a  peeuliar  sound,  fell  from  his  whole  height  face  foremost 
to  the  floor. 

5.  —  When  the  sun  declined  westward,  and  the  shadows  crept  over  the 
village,  they  sought  the  chapel  for  the  publie  prayer. 

6.  —  The  morning  sun,  just  peeping  over  the  horizon,  tinted  the  landscape 
Tvith  pink. 

7.  —  The  gTeat  red  sun  sank  gloriously  behind  the  hills. 

8.  —  It  was  a  bitter  eold  winter,  with  long  hard  frosts  and  heavy  gales. 

9.  —  It  was  one  JanuarA'  morning,  ver\'  early  —  a  pinching,  frosty 
morning  —  the  cove  ail  gray  with  hoarfrost,  the  rii^ple  lapiDing  softly  on  the 
stones,  the  sun  still  low  and  touching  the  hilltops  and  shining  far  to  sea- 
ward. 

10.  —  The  children  love  to  see  the  fîaming  forge  and  hoar  the  bellows^ 
roar. 

11.  —  Ail  at  once,  I  saw  a  erowd,  a  host  of  golden  datïodils,  tiuttering: 
and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

12.  —  The  twilight  had  faded  into  a  velvet  blue  sprinkled  with  stars. 

13.  —  At  length  the  day  began  to  glimmer,  and  the  stars  to  grow  j^ale  and 
dim. 

14.  —  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  day  in  June;  the  deep  blue  sky  unsullied 
by  a  cloud,  and  teeming  with  brilliant  light;  the  healthful  air  of  morning 
fiUing  like  the  breath  from  angels,  the  sleeping  town. 

15.  —  The  fog  was  so  dense  that  although  the  court  was  of  the  nan-owest,, 
the  houses  opjDosite  were  mère  phantoms. 

1().  —  I  could  hear  the  great  wet  wheel  of  the  mill  lumbering  round. 

17.  —  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  and  dro2:)ped  frora  my  cheeks. 

18.  —  Sahara  is  a  chaotic  océan  of  sj^arkling  white  sand. 

19.  —  Through  the  foliage  that  roofed  the  little  summer-house  the  moon- 
light  flickered  to  and  fro,  and  fell  silverv  white  on  the  dark  Hoor,  the  table, 
and  the  cireular  bench,  with  a  continuai  shift  and  play,  according  as  the 
chinks  and  wayward  crevices  among  the  twigs  admitted  or  shut  out  the 
glimmer. 

20.  —  By  this  time  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountain  range  beyond 
the  valley;  but  a  rosy  flush  glowed  in  crimson  and  gold. 

21.  —  It  was  quite  dark  now.  and  one  by  one  the  stars  came'  forth  on  the 
deep  blue  sky,  till  at  last  ail  the  heavenly  host  stood  in  glittering  array. 

22.  —  At  early  dawn  the  giant  blows  of  the  pounding  sea  broke  through 
the  middle  of  the  breakwater,  ripping  out  a  fifty-foot  section  and  letting  in. 
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a  seething  toiTent  which  hurlecl  itself  with  endless  rage  through  the  ragged 
opening. 

23.  —  "We  turued  west  and  nortli  to  follow  the  luna-sbaped  coast  of  that 
garden  of  the  Gulf,  the  beaiitiful  Priuce  Edward  Islaud,  whose  level,  fertile 
fields  spread  out  for  miles  in  succession  of  illimitable  lawns  as  we  saw  them 
from  off  shore. 

24.  —  There  were  the  constant  roar  and  swirl  of  wind  and  storm,  and  the 
yeasty  breakers  ahvays  fringing  the  roeky  shores  of  the  island. 

SlXRISE. 

25.  • —  By  and  Ijy  the  mist  drew  itself  up  from  the  river  in  fleeey  twists 
and  swirls.  the  east  began  to  redden.  a  breeze  sprang  up.  and  lines  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  hillside  behind  us.  At  last  the  full  day  broke  and  everything 
smiled  in  the  sunshine. 

26.  —  The  Avind  had  gone  down.  and  the  stars  were  out  bright ...  I  stood 
watching  the  graduai  breaking  of  the  day,  and  the  first  streaks  of  the  early 
light.  Much  bas  been  said  of  the  sunrise  at  sea;  but  it  will  not  compare 
with  the  sunrise  on  shore.  It  lacks  the  accompaniments  of  the  songs  of  birds, 
the  awakening  hum  of  humanity,  and  the  glancing  of  the  first  beams  upon 
trees,  hills,  spires,  and  house-tops,  to  give  it  life  and  spiiit.  There  is  no 
•seenery.  But,  although  the  actual  rise  of  the  sun  at  sea  is  not  so  beautiful, 
yet  nothing  will  comi)are  for  melancholy  and  dreariness  with  the  early 
breaking  of  day  upon  ''Old  Oeean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste".  There  is 
■something  in  the  first  gray  streaks  stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon  and 
throwing  an  indistinct  light  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  which  combines 
with  the  boundlessness  and  unknown  dei:)th  of  the  sea  around,  and  gives  one 
a  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  dread,  and  of  melancholy,  which  nothing  else  in 
nature  can.  This  gradually  passes  away  as  the  light  grows  brighter,  and 
when  the  sun  comes  up.  the  ordinary  monotonous  sea  day  begins.  —  R.  Daxa. 

27.  —  A  brightening  came  in  the  east  ;  then  a  wash  of  some  ineffable, 
faint,  nameless  hue  between  crimson  and  silver;  and  then  coals  of  fire.  Thèse 
glimmered  awhile  and  seemed  to  brighten  and  sj^read  out,  and  still  the 
night  and  the  stars  reigned  undisturbed.  A  little  after.  the  whole  east  glowed 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  and  the  hollow  of  heaven  was  filled  with  the  daylight. 

A   STORM    AT   SEA. 

28.  —  Picture  the  sky  both  dark  and  wide,  and  the  clouds  making  another 
océan  in  the  air.  Add  to  this,  the  clattering  on  deck  and  down  below;  the 
tread  of  hurried  f  eet  ;  the  loud,  hoarse  shouts  of  seamen  ;  the  gurgling  in 
and  out  of  water  through  the  scuppers;  with  ever\-  now  and  then,  the 
striking  of  a  heavy  sea  upon  the  planks  above,  with  the  deep,  dead,  heavy 
Sound  of  thunder  as  if  heard  within  a  vault  ;  —  and  there  is  the  head-wind 
«f  that  Januar^'  morning. . .  To  say  that  ail  is  grand,  and  ail  appalling 
and  horrible  in  the  last  degree,  is  nothing-.  "\Yords  cannot  express  it.  Thoughts 
cannot  convey  it.  Only  a  dream  can  call  it  up  again  in  ail  its  fury,  rage, 
and  passion.  —  Dickens, 
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29.  —  The  storm  iucreased  "n-itli  tbe  nigbt.  The  sea  was  lashed  into 
tremendous  confusion.  Thei'e  was  a  sullen  sonnd  of  rushing  waves  and  broken 
surges.  Tlie  thunders  bellowed  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  and  were  eehoed 
and  re-ëchoed  by  the  mountainous  waves.  As  I  saw  tbe  sbip  staggering  and 
plunging  among  thèse  roaring  caverns,  it  seemed  miraculous  that  she 
regained  her  balance.  Her  yards  dipped  into  the  water;  her  bow  almost 
buried  itself  beneath  the  waves.  Sometiraes  a  great  surge  appeared  ready 
to  overwhelm  her,  and  nothing  but  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  helm 
}n'eserved  her  from  the  shock.  —  Irv[xg. 

Exercises  : 


23.  After  visualizing  the  tico  preceding  texts,  anâ  the  bools  heing  shut, 
•compare  the  tico  mental  pictures  you  hâve  made  of  them.  Find    : 

1°  What  touclies  are  the  same  in  both;  tell  the  différences  you  may  remark 
in  them;  2"  Avhat  détails  hâve  been  noted  by  one  and  not  by  the  other;  3°  com- 
paring  tiie  two  complète  pictures,  tell  which  you  think  is  better  and  why;  4°  which 
of  the  two  pictures  is  more  complète;  5°  what  was  the  standing  point  of  the 
•autkor  when  he  witnessed  the  storm;  6°  if  you  wrote  down  a  description  of  eaeh 
picture,  which  one  you  found  easier  to  build  up  again;  7°  what  expression  in 
hoth  texts  were  powerful  in  suggesting  détails  in  the  mental  picture  you  were 
forming. 

26.  Same  exercise  on  the  three  paragraphs  about  " Sunrise". 

27.  After  reading  again  the  texts  carefuUy,  combine  them  into  one.  using  the 
ideas  and  thoughts,  but  not  the  words  anâ  expressions  of  the  authors. 

28.  Improve  the  foUoicing  sentences  by  substituting  other  irords,  having  a  better 
/descriptive  power  : 

1.  The  gentleman  2^"^  the  book  into  his  satchel.  —  2.  The  lazy  boy  went 
slowly  to  sehool.  —  3.  The  light  canoë  passed  around  the  point.  —  4.  Soon  the 
anchor  was  hoisted  into  the  boat.  —  5.  Soon  the  sails  began  to  draw,  and  the 
ship  to  go  fast.  —  6.  I  could  see  the  waves  agitated  and  foaming  near  the 
reefs.  —  7.  Great  waves  ivere  continuaUy  striking  against  the  coast  mnking  a 
great  noise.  —  8.  I  could  hardly  see  through  smoTce.  —  9.  The  rising  sun  made 
the  tops  of  the  trees  appear  rosy.  —  10.  Sovxe  one  in  a  bush  shot,  I  heard 
■a  bidlet  pass,  and  poor  Tom  icas  kiUed.  —  11.  The  little  river  ivent  through  the 
viarsh  into  the  sea.  —  12.  The  man  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  very  hard.  — 
13.  I  had  a  great  désire  to  open  the  mysterious  box.  —  14.  The  man  disappeared 
in  the  dark.  —  15.  He  looked  at  the  big  figure  taUer  than  he. 

■  29.  JJnderUne  the  icords  or  expressions  that  are  more  effective  in  picture- 
■making    : 

1.  We  went  down  the  long,  leafless,  moonlit  avenue.  —  2.  We  saw  the  raging 
waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out  their  anger.  —  3.  The  horizon  met  the  sea  in  a 
defined  line.  —  4.  The  ship  was  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  océan. 
—  5.  A  well-scoured  deal  table  extended  along  one  side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold 
round  of  beef  and  other  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  which  two  foaming  tankards 
of  aie  seemed  mounting  guard;  a  smokejack  made  its  ceaseless  clanking  beside 
the  fireplace;  a  clock  tieked  in  one  corner.  —  6.  I  hâve  lived  on  the  shores  of 
the  océan  where  its  waves  broke  loudest  and  its  voice  rose  loudest.  I  hâve  dwelt 
ou  the  margin  of  a  tranquil  lake  and  fioated  through  many  a  long,  long  sumnier 
day  on  its  clear  waters.  —  7.  The  birds  sang  clearly  in  the  early  morning,  high 
over  our  heads;  the  air  blew  fresh  and  sweet  from  the  west.  —  8.  The  harmonious 
écho  trembled  away  into  silence.  —  9.  My  new  abode  was  picturesquely  dilap- 
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idated,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of  young  pine  trees.  From 
a  Avindow  I  had  a  view,  through  a  rift  in  the  foliage,  of  a  small  blue  lake  and  a 
wide  streteh  of  green,  rush-covered  marsh.  An  ancient  peaeh  and  i)ear  orchard 
%vas  close  at  hand,  the  vénérable,  old,  neglected  trees  standing  knee-deep  in  a 
mass  of  scrubby  scions.  —  10.  The  cub  slowly  raised  itself  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
waved  a  baby  paw,  fringed  with  little  hooks  of  steel.  —  11.  The  frosty  dogs 
curled  up  into  a  hundred  hairy  balls. 

30.  Ansiver  the  following  questions    : 

1.  What  pictures  are  called  up  in  your  mind  by  the  word  meadoiv?  — 
—  What  sounds  does  it  cause  you  to  hear?  —  "What  odor  does  it  reeall?  — 
What  kind  of  day  or  weather  does  it  suggest?  —  Tell  of  any  other  associa- 
tion. —  2.  If  you  hâve  had  typhoid  fever  (or  any  other  illness),  is  that 
word  full  of  meaning  for  you?  —  Write  a  list  of  the  expériences  that  are 
recalled  to  your  mind  by  this  word.  —  3.  Whether  you  live  in  a  town,  or 
in  the  countrv',  make  uj)  a  list  of  ten  words  which  for  you  are  most 
suggestive  of  mental  pictures.  —  4.  If  you  hâve  had  a  narrow  escape  (your 
house  took  fire;  you  were  pursued  by  a  wild  animal,  bull,  bear,  mad  dog; 
boat  eapsized  and  you  were  very  near  drowning;  j^ou  saw  something  at  night 
that  you  imagined  to  be  a  ghost,  and  then  you  ran  for  dear  life),  woulcl 
you  like  to  call  ont  thèse  impressions?  Why?  —  5.  An  English  nursery  taie 
relates  that  Pussy  went  to  London  to  see  the  king;  when  asked  what  she 
had  seen  there,  she  answered  :  "I  hâve  seen  a  mouse  under  the  king's 
chair."'  Say  what  you  think  about  the  cat's  answer.  —  Draw  ont  a  gênerai 
conclusion.  —  6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  proverb  :  Some  may  go 
through  a  forest  and  not  see  tire-wood.  —  7.  When  a  good  boy  says  :  "Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven. . ."  what  causes  him  to  grasp  more  fully  the 
meaning  of  Father? 


SECTION  II. 
SENSE-IMPRESSIONS. 

There  are  two  ways  to  make  a  fact  known;  1°  by  relating  it  coldly 
and  barely;  2°  by  representing  the  sensations  and  feelings  so  as  to 
give  as  vivid  an  impression  of  the  scène  to  the  reader  as  it  did  to  the 
spectator  or  actor.  In  the  first  case,  the  reader  has  a  secondhand 
impression  ;  in  the  other,  the  object  described  is  brought  bef ore  him 
so  that  he  may  see  for  himself. 

By  making  a  fréquent  and  vigorons  use  of  our  five  sensés  indoors 
and  ont,  inexhaustible  materials  are  gathered,  which  will  help  greatly 
^n  making  our  descriptions  clear,  accurate,  vivid,  complète,  and  to  the 
point. 

Compare  the  sentences   : 

I  rang  the  bell;  an  old  man  opened  the  door. . . 

I  rang  the  bell;  I  heard  slow  and  heavy  footfalls  on  the  creaking  floor^ 
a  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  opened  slowly,  an  old  man  was 
standing  there . . . 
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'Suddenly  tlie  s^îtclimaii  lieard  tlie  train  eoming. 

Siiddenly  tlie  switchman  lieard  a  rumble,  soon  changea  into  a  roar. 

The  fisli  unhooked  itself.  I  had  lost  my  prize. 

There  ivas  a  splash  in  the  water;  I  eaught  the  arrowy  gleam  of  a  seared 
fisb  shootiiig  into  tlie  middle  of  the  stream,  my  hook  hung  empty  from 
the  line.  I  liad  lost  my  prize. 

Maggie  gave  a  loiid  shriek,  and  immediately  the  pec^ile  in  the  bouse 
bastened  to  lielp  lier. 

Maggie  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  immediately  there  was  a  rush  of  footsteps 
toward  tlie  room. 

Suddenly  I  bad  a  bite. 

Suddenly  sometbing  tugged  at  my  line  and  swept  off  with  it  into  deep 
•vi-ater. 

On  waking  at  night  I  perceived  there  wa.s  a  storm   (at  sea). 
On  wi-king  at   night,   I   feit   the   vessel   pitching   at   her  ancbor,   and  the 
-cbain  surging  and  snapping. 

By  and  by  a  seal  cornes  to  breatbe  at  the  surface  of  the  hole. 
By  and  by  the  water  in  the  hole  moves  and  a  wbite  nose  pokes  its  way 
througb. 

He  told  bis  story  (about  liidden  treasures)  like  a  lesson;  and  the  two 
g'entlemen  were  most  surprised  and  interested  in  it. 

He  told  bis  story  like  a  lesson;  and  you  sbould  bave  seen  bow  the  two 
gentlemen  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  eacb  otber,  and  forgot  to  smoke. 

The  sick  boy  bad  sleepless  nights;  he  couUl  bear  people  passing  by  in  the 
sti-eet. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  footsteps  in  tbe  street  beeame  so  rare 
tbat  the  sick  boy  could  bear  them  eoming,  count  them  as  they  passed,  and 
lose  them  in  the  bollow  distance. .  . 

The  captain  faced  us. 

Tbe  captain  spun  on  bis  beel  and  fronted  us. 

He  began  to  appear  on  deck  with  ail  the  marks  of  drunkenness. 
He  began  to  appear  on  deck  with  liazy  eyes,  red  cheeks,  stuttering  tongue, 
and  otber  marks  of  drunkenness. 

Tbe  dorv'  pulled  off  from  tbe  wharf  and  then  it  disappeared  with  my  friend 
in  tbe  mist.  Tbe  men  rowed  off  and  reacbed  the  schooner. 

Tbe  dory  pulled  away  from  tbe  wharf,  and  then  tbe  river  mist  began 
to  gather  my  friend  and  the  dory  in  its  folds.  The  oars  thumped  against 
tbe  wooden  tholepins.  Nothing  else  came  from  out  of  the  darkness.  The 
strokes  of  the  oars  beeame  sborter  and  quicker  as  the  dory  approacbed  tbe 
schooner,  then  came  tbe  rattle  of  the  oars  as  they  were  sbipped  and  fell 
upon  the  thwarts. 

Ben  undid  the  package,  and  found  a  complète  paint  box. 
On   taking  off  the  tiiick,  brown   paper.   behold  !   there   was   a   paint   box, 
with  a  great  many  cakes  of  paint,  and  brushes  of  various  sizes. 
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(From  the  snmmit  of  tlie  higii  cliff  at  Dover,  the  men) 
. . .    tliat   walked  upon  the  beach,   the  tall  bark   and  her  cock   apjjieared 
much  smaller  than  they  were. 

.  . .   that  walked  upon  the  beach 
Appeared  like  mice;  and  the  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock;  her  cock  a  buoy, 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  —  Shakespeare. 

Exercise  : 


31.  TaTcing  example  on  the  preceding  sentences,  change  the  italicized  ivords  to 
others    more    descriptive. 

1.  Eutering  the  dark  cave,  I  saw  a  wild  animal  in  it.  —  2.  The  night  was 
dark  as  piteh,  we  sat  on  a  rock  and  waited;  a  bark  came  near  where  we  icerc.  — 
3.  On  awaking  at  night,  I  perceived  the  house  luas  on  fire.  —  4.  The  ship 
sailed  out  and  disappeared.  —  5.  At  leugth  it  was  daylight.  —  6.  I  eould  hear 
the  noise  of  the  great  wet  wheel.  —  7.  Savages  tcere  seen  coming  (to  attack  us). 
—  8.  Far  off,  in  the  fields,  we  heard  waggous  and  ox  carts  going.  —  9.  Umler 
full  spread  of  sails,  the  ship  reached  the  open  sea.  Gradually  we  moved  farther 
from  the  land;  and  shortly  after  the  fishiug  port  which  we  would  not  see  again 
for  weeks  coitJd  not  be  seen  any  longer.  —  10.  In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  grove, 
on  the  niargin  of  the  brook,  he  beheld  a  strange  figure  that  frightened  him. 

Description  by  effects. 

Yery  often  a  very  effective  description  of  a  thing*  or  scène  is  made 
indirectly  in  snggesting  how  it  impresse'd  or  intlnonced  the  spectator 
or  actor  ;  this  is  called  description  hij  effect. 

I  remember  my  fîrst  fishing  excursion  as  if  it  were  but  yesterdaj'.  It  was 
0  still,  sweet  daj^  of  early  summer,  the  loiig  afternoon  shadows  of  the  trees 
lay  cool  across  my  path;  the  leaves  seemed  greener,  the  Piowers  brighter,  the 
birds  merrier  than  ever  before. 

(7  icas  glacl  to  go  fislnng.) 

"Without  a  Word  we  passed  into  the  kitclien.  where  I  assisted  John  to  a 
chair  that  mother  brought  up.  He  sat  down  unsteadily,  his  anns  fell  helpless 
to  his  sides,  his  head  sank  forward  and  before  either  of  us  knew  what  was 
happening,  he  pitehed  foi-ward  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  Mother  lielped 
me  place  him  on  the  sofa.  Then,  without  attempting  to  restore  him  to 
consciousness,  I  unfastened  his  woolen  shirt  and  lifted  it  off  his  back.  My 
poor  mother  gave  one  agonized  look,  then  fled  to  the  back  door  and  called 
excitedly  for  my  father. 

When  father  came  in  and  beheld  the  pitiful  object  on  the  couch  he 
exclaimed  in  horror,  "Who  did  that?''  I  could  only  jDoint  to  the  quiverincf 
flesh  and  mumble.  "Cap'n  Hind's  work"  before  I  hurst  into  tears  that 
hlinded  me  from  the  terrible  sight.  —  Raymond  McFarlaxd. 

(No  direct  description  is  given  of  the  boy's  bruises;  yet,  how  effectively 
are  ive  made  to  see  their  gravity!) 

In  his  dream  he  raised  his  voice  in  such  a  wail  of  grief  and  horror  that 
the  man  in  the  opposite  bunk  sat  up  out  of  his  sleep,  with  his  hair  on  end. 
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A  man  was  ehopping  wood;  I  watched  the  ax  flash  and  corne  down;  an 
instant  later  it  would  be  lifted  for  another  stroke  —  still  no  sound  —  and 
tlien,  as  the  ax  was  poised  above  the  man's  head,  the  ring  of  the  first  stroke 
■«•ould  reach  my  listening  ears. 

(^1  man  was  ehopping  wood;  he  tvas  far  away.) 

{In  relating  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  person  that  haù  been  carried  away, 
ihe  author  used  the  folloicing  sentences  to  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  graduaî- 
îy  lessening  distance  from  the  mountains  they  had  to  go  through.) 

1.  Before  us  was  the  faint  blue  of  the  Sierra.  Far  —  ah,  how  terribly  dim 
and  distant  !  —  was  the  Sierra,  a  slowly  Ufting  cloud   ,  . . 

2.  The  mountain  lines  grew  shar^^er  .  . . 

3.  And  now  in  front,  the  jDurple  Sierra  was  growing  brown  and  rising  up, 
a   distant  waU.   Broad  fields  of  cool  snow  gleamed  upon   the   summits    . . . 

4.  The  brown  Sierra  was  close  at  hand.  The  gap  opened  before  us,  grand 
and  terrible.  Its  mighty  walls,  a  thousand  feet  high,  bore  aloft  two  pyramids 
of  purple  cliffs  far  above  tlie  snow  line   .  .  . 

5.  The  crags  fiung  apart,  right  and  left.  —  Winthrop. 
Exercise  : 


32.  Find  otlier  examples  of  âescriptinn   by  effects  in   "Siudies  in  Beadings". 

Transferred  motion    or  action. 

Motion  in  the  spectator  may  be  transferred  to  a  thing,  though  not 
moving. 

Tliey  rowed  fast  ;  the  tovm  had  drifted  behind  them. 

The  tree  rose  to  a  great  height. 

The  lake  stretched  far  and  wide. 

The  tall  Gothie  spire  shot  up  lightly  among  the  trees. 

Below  the  fell  the  ground  sa)ik  rapidly  througl:  a  pièce  of  young  hazel 
plantations. 

The  crags  flitng  apart.  right  and  left. 

An  action  of  a  subject  may  be  saicl  of  the  object  : 

We  saw  barges  piled  high  Avith  coal.   {The  coal'was  piled  in  barges.) 

On  week  days  the  street  drove  a  thriving  trade.  {The  trade  —  waggons, 
carts,  etc.  —  drove  in  the  street;  or  rather,  men  were  driving  waggons,  etc.) 

A  house  was  building.  {They  were  building  a  hoiise.) 

Onomatopoeia. 

There  are  Avorcls,  whose  soiind  imitâtes  or  siiggests  the  meaning  : 
rustle,  spJash,  huzz,  Iiudi,  rumhle,  flop,  clatter,  twang,  whir,  diiig  clong, 
hiss,  mew,  hoiv-wow,  etc. 
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Note.  —  The  English  language  is  very  rich  in  sueh  A\-ords;  they  are  a  great 
belp  in  picture-makiug;  "the  sound,  "  as  Pope  says,  "seems  an  écho  to  the 
sensé.  '  ' 

"Ship  oars."  ealled  the  skipper.  In  they  came  with  a  crash  and  rattle 
as  they  -were  flung  into  the  boat. 

"Silence!"  and  the  ruler  came  down  with  a  ichack. 

The  pijïg  of  a  rifle  bullet  gave  wings  t©  the  poor  doe. 

He  grasped  one  by  the  neck,  the  other  by  the  shoulder,  he  whirled  them 
together  with  a  crash. 

There  was  a  loud  whirring  of  the  clock  wheels  as  it  struek  twelve. 

The  sparrow's  song  is  an  unmusical  squeak. 

Jingle,  jingle,  went  the  shillings,  as  handfnl  after  handful  was  thrown  in 
the  scales. 

Soon  the  hissing  and  cracking  of  the  flames  told  the  boys  that  the  forest 
fii'e  was  fast  sweeping  toward  them. 

When  I  heard  the  angry  elick-clack  of  my  friend's  heels  on  the  cernent, 
I  knew  at  once  that  he  was  mad. 

The  boy  slammed  the  door. 

He  fell  asleejD  to  the  sivish  of  water  outside. 

THE    BELLS. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells  — 
Silver  bells  î 
"What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  î 
How   they   tinkle.   tinkle,   tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night  ! 
While  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
AH  the  heavens,  seems  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time.  time.  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runie  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells.  bells.  bells.  bells, 
Bells.  bells,  bells  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Edgar  AUan  Pof. 

The  little  boy,  who  fell  into  the  water.  went,  drip,  drip,  dripping  home  in> 
great  son-ow. 

Sometimes,  the  imitation  of  sound  is  made  by  the  assembJage  of' 
words   : 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup  and  Joris  and  he, 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  ail  three. 

The  rebel  rides  on  bis  raids  no  more. 

Hush,  ah,  hush  !  the  scj'thes  are  saying, 

Hush,  and  heed  not,  and  fall  asleep.  —  Andr^iw  LiANG.. 
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"Follow,*'  and  up  tlie  liill,  np  the  liill.  up  the  hill.    . 
Follow'd  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

The  Brook. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into   eddying  hays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles.  —  Texxysox. 
Exercise  : 

33.  SuppJy  a  word  descriptive  cf  the  Sound    : 

1.  The  .  .  .  of  the  angry  sea.  —  2.  The  .  .  .  of  the  wind.  —  3.  The  ...  of  the 
Tareeze.  —  4.  A  pistol  ...  in  the  bush  and  a  bullet  .  .  .  above  my  head.  —  -3.  The 
. .  .  of  heavy  feet  was  heard  in  the  passage.  —  6.  The  .  .  .  of  scissors.  —  7.  The  • 
...  of  money.  —  8.  The  ...  of  swords.  —  9.  The  ...  of  carriage  wheels.  — 
10.  The  . .  .  of  wheels  Lu  a  factory.  —  11.  The  .  .  .  of  plucked  strings.  —  12.  My 
father  wound  up  the  old  clock  and  it  ...  as  gravely  as  ever.  —  13.  The  in- 
describable  .  .  .  of  harsh  sounds  which  constitute  the  sparrow  's  song.  —  14.  He 
.  .  .  his  books  on  the  desk  a  resounding  .  .  .  whieh  caused  the  ink  bottle  to  ... 
and  the  lampshade  to  ...,  while  the  pens  and  pencils  ...  from  the  holder, 
«curried  away  to  hide  themselves  under  the  clock.  —  15.  The  door  shut  with 
ïi   . . .   —  16.  A   ...   of  thunder. 


SECTION   III. 
FEELING. 

In  the  description  of  a  fact,  an  occurrence,  the  choice  of  the  fitting 
'^vords,  or  forms  of  sentence,  is  affectée!  by   : 

1.  "What  the  thing  to  be  expressed  is  in  itself  ; 

2.  How  the  actor  or  speetator  feels  about  it  : 

3.  How  the  writer  (or  speaker)  feels  about  it. 

The  sentence,  "I  saw  a  hoy  heating  a  dog,"  mentions  only  a  bare, 
<?old  fact  ;  the  word  carpet  might  be  substituted  for  dog  without  the 
necessity  of  anr  other  change  in  the  sentence.  A  kind  person,  having 
witnessed  the  scène,  would  express  himself  thus  :  "I  saw  a  bad  boy 
tormenting  a  poor  dog;''  on  the  contrary,  a  bad  boy  might  say  some- 
thing  like  the  following  :  "I  saw  a  chap  having  fun  beating  an  old 
dog.  "Besides  words  expressing  the  fact  stated  in  the  original  sen- 
tence, thèse  people  use  words,  that  express  their  own  feelings.  which 
they  are  trying  to  make  others  share. 

If  ten  persons  take  photographs  of  a  house,  there  will  be  ten 
différent  représentations  of  the  sa  me  house,  when  the  position  or 
quality  of  the  instrument  is  not  the  same.  In  the  same  way,  language 
being  the  représentation  of  thoughts,  several  persons  speaking  of  the 
same  thing  will  yet  express  themselves  differently,  according  as  their 
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feelings  are  différent  ;  some  would  see  things  that  others  did  not  ,- 
of  two  persons  having  the  same  thought,  one  might  express  it  in  a 
more  beautiful,  or  more  effective  way  tlian  the  other. 

The  feelings  cxperienced  at  a  scène  may  be  interest,  delight,  love,, 
friendliness,  admiration,  thankfulness,  appréciation,  pity,  sorrow,. 
surprise,  contempt,  regret,  horror,  disgust,  anger,  fright,  etc.,  etc. 
they  are  so  many  points  of  view.  Thèse  are  often  suggested  with. 
greater  effectiveness  than  expressed  directly. 

Compare    :  . 

The  man  was  very  angry. 

The  man's  eyes  flashed  out  a  look  of  anger. 

The  religions  man  thinks  ahvays  that  God  sees  him. 

The  religions  man  is  ever  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  présence. 

Up  spoke  Mabel. 

Up  spoke  onr  own  little  Mabel. 

The  old  man  read  in  liis  prayer-book. 

His  dear  old  head  bent  down  over  bis  prayer-book. 

Adam  had  sympathy  for  the  man  he  saw  writing  and  reading  (aT. 
ihe  night-school  ) . 

Adam  felt  a  stining  of  the  old  fellow  feeling  as  he  looked  at  the  rougbi 
men  ijainfnlly  holding  jjen  or  pencil  with  their  eramped  hands,  or  hnmbly 
laboring  throngh  their  reading  lessons. 

As  he  approaehed  the  stream,  he  began  to  fear. 

As  he  ap2)roaehed  the  stream.  his  heart  began  to  thnmp. 

The  baby  asleep  was  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  little  personage  in  the  cradie  slumbered  peacefnlly,  w-ith  its  waxen 
hands  under  its  ehin,  looking  as  fnll  of  blissfnl  quiet  as  if  the  angels  were 
singing  lullabies  in  its  ear. 

The  Indians  recited  their  rosaries,  kneeling  before  a  fine  statue  of  Mary.. 

From  amidst  their  offerings  rose,  white  and  fair,  the  statue  of  the  Blessed" 
Virgin,  her  sweet  face  looking  down  upou  her  swartliy  children,  kneeling 
before  her  to  recite  their  rosai'ies. 

The  good  old  man  was  to  die  hère! 

Hère  it  was  ordained  that  a  life  ail  love,  and  kindness.  and  honor,  shonld 
end! 

The  man  who  does  not  believe  in  God  is  unhappy. 

How  sad  and  wretehed  is  the  life  of  the  man  who  bebeves  not  in  God's 
superintending  pro^•idence  ! 

Yen  do  not  think  over  the  objects  of  your  stndies. 

"Yon  go  whistling  abont,  and  take  no  more  care  what  you  are  thinking- 
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of  tlian,  if  yonr  heads  were  cutters  for  any  rubbish  that  happened  to  be. 
in  the  way." 

We  wished  him  a  good  journey. 

We  ail  followed  liim  several  paces  from  the  door,  calling  after  him, 
"Good  luck!  Good  luek!"  till  we  could  see  him  no  longer. 

Mother  is  worse  to-day. 

My  iDoor  mother,  I  fear,  is  not  so  well  to-day. 

JOY    OF    DEPARTURE. 

Saturday,  March  5th,  was  an  important  day  in  our  almanac,  for  it  was 
on  this  day  that  we  were  fii-st  assured  that  our  voyage  was  really  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  captain  gave  orders  to  hâve  the  ship  ready  for  getting  under 
way,  and  observed  that  tliere  was  a  good  breeze  to  take  us  to  San  Pedro. 
Then  we  were  not  going  to  windward.  This  much  was  certain,  and  was  soon 
known  fore  and  af t  ;  and  when  we  went  in  the  gig  to  take  him  ot¥,  he  shook 
hands  with  the  people  on  the  beach,  and  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
Santa  Barbara  again.  This  settled  the  matter,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
through  the  heart  of  every  one  in  the  boat.  "\Ye  pulled  oft'  with  a  will,  saying 
to  ourselves  (I  can  speak  for  myself  at  least),  "Good  bye.  Santa  Barbara! 
This  is  the  last  pull  hère?  No  more  duckings  in  your  breakers,  and  slipping 
from  your  cursed  southeasters!"  The  news  was  soon  known  aboard.  and  put 
life  into  everything  when  we  were  getting  under  way.  Each  one  was  taking 
bis  last  look  at  the  Mission,  the  town,  the  breakers  on  the  beach,  and 
swearing  that  no  money  would  make  him  ship  to  see  them  again  ;  and  when 
ail  hands  tallied  on  to  the  cat-fall,  the  chorus  of  "Time  for  us  to  go!"  was 
raised  for  the  first  time,  and  joined  in,  with  full  swing,  by  eveiybody. 
One  would  bave  thought  we  Avere  on  our  voyage  home,  se  near  did  it  seem 
to  us,  though  there  were  yet  three  months  for  us  on  the  coast. 

Exercises  : 


34.  Tell   what  feelmgs  are  expressed  in  tlie_  preceding'  examples. 

35.  In  the  supplementary  rcadings,  find  pièces  more  concerned  with  the  expres- 
sion of  feelinrjs  than  ivith  the  relation  of  facts  or  actions. 

36.  7/1  the  pièce  entitled  "Joy  of  departure"  point  ont  ail  the  signs  of  joy 
the  sailors  gave  at  the  happy  news  of  their  departure. 

37.  Improve  the  folloicing  sentences  hy  using  icords  more  expressive  of 
feelings    : 

1.  His  fatlier  is  dead!  —  2.  All)ert  played  the  kaolin  for  us.  —  3.  Wc  visited 
the  toiiibs  of  the  soldiers  who  (lied  in  the  Great  War.  —  4.  Aunt,  I  thank  you 
for  the  book  you  sent  me.  —  5.  Men  came  to  our  help.  —  6.  He  wept  a  great 
deal!  —  7.  He  saw  no  water  in  that  desolate  couutry.  —  8.  There  are  orphan 
asylums  and  hospitals  in  every  Christian  land.  —  9.  No  American  writcr  of  note 
has  dcnied  the  existence  of  God.  —  10.  I  like  the  greetings  that  I  receive 
annually  at  Christmas.  —  11.  The  dead  child  lay  there.  —  12.  He  was  asked  to 
sing.  —  13.  He  related  to  us  a  story.  —  14.  The  man  beat  his  horse.  —  lô.  Your 
mother  has  done  much  for  you.  —  16.  God  loves  us.  —  17.  That  smile  should 
not  end!   —  18.  Benjamin  liked  his  tin  whistle.  —  19.  As  it  was  very  cpld,  the 
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children  weut  to  school  with  very  warm  clothes  on!  —  20.  Patrick  was  taught 
early  to  say  the  name  of  God.  —  21.  \V,e  like  to  see  Jésus  in  His  mother's 
arms!   —  22.  The  mother  wished  to  find  her  child. 


SECTION  lY. 

ESTIMATION. 

Besicles  feelings,  wcrds  may  express  estimation.  They  are  appré- 
ciative when  they  mark  the  worth  of  things  (exaet,  or  iiitentionally 
overrated)  :  depreciafive  when  they  lessen  or  imderrate  their  worth 
or  value. 

Compare    : 

"I  will  do  my  very  lest  to  get  the  premium,''  says  the  good  pujiil. 
"I  will  net  stucly  myself  sick  to  get  a  hook,'^  says  a  lazy  one. 

He  is  no  writer,  ail  he  can  do  is  to  place  iiords  one  after  another. 

I  wouldn't  care  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  house  ail  my  life,  chasing  figures. 

"Bail!  What's  home?  said  Tackletou.  "Four  walls  and  a  eeiling!" 

Let  the  trashy  uovels,  paper-backed,  soiîed,  borrowed  or  picked  up,  be 
cast  ont. 

AU  the  birds  in  my  garden  look  upon  me  as  if  I  were  a  mère  tenant  ut 
u-ill,  and  the\-  were  lanalords. 

"Why,  boy,  thou  art  still  thy  mother's  hahy,  and  yet  thou  dost  talk  of 
shooting-matches  !" 

A  flag  is  only  a  pièce  of  bunting,  but  for  that  pièce  of  bunting,  millions, 
are  ready  to  shed  their  blood. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee,  of  which  I  haie  the  honor 
to  be  chairman. 

Hère  is  the  story  of  the  faded  shred  of  ribbon,  the  scrap  of  scarlet  ribbon 
pinned  upon  the  shrunken  breast  of  the  vétéran. 

The  martyr  said  to  the  judge  that  he  would  not  lose  xchat  mode  him  a 
servant  of  God  to  préserve  what  he  had  in  common   with  the  beasts. 

An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle. 

Yes,  my  son.  you  must  make  restitution,  for  you  stole  —  oh!  isn't  that 
an  ugly  ivord,  Tommy  ! 

"We  heard  the  violin  and  guitar  tcraping  and  ticanging  away  under  the 
piazza. 

The  three  Frenchmen  roared  through  the  Marseillaise;  the  Italian 
screamed  through  some  national  affair;  and  we  three  Yankees  made  an 
attempt  at  the  "'Star-spangled  Banner.'' 

Everyihing  between  covers  is  not  a  book. 

Let  us  love  our  magnificent  Canada,  which  we  are  proud  to  call  our  country. 
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"Decidedly,  whenever  onr  okl  deputy's  publie  spirit  and  goût  induce  him 
to  give  way.  I  may  fill  his  place.  My  f ather's  heart  is  set  on  it  ;  and  gifts 
like  mine,  you  know"  —  liere  Stepheu  drew  himself  up,  and  rubbed  his 
large  hands  over  his  hair  with  playfnl  self-admiration  —  "gifts  like  mine 
involve  great  responsibilities.  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Tulliver?" 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie.  smiling,  "so  much  fluency  and  self-possession  should 
not  be  wasted  entireh'  on  private  occasions.'' 

"Ah,  I  see  how  much  pénétration  you  hâve,"  said  Stephen.  "You  hâve 
discovered  that  I  am  talkatire  and  impudent .. .  —  George  Eliot. 

Generosity  often  runs  into  profusion,  economy  into  avarice,  courage  into 
rashness,  caution  into  timidity,  and  so  on.  —  Chesterfield. 

Exercise  : 


38.  Express  ivliat  is  appreci^ative  or  depreciative  in  the  itaUcized  ivords  in  the 
preceding  examples. 

Innuendo. 

Innuendo  is  a  remote  allusion,  référence,  or  liint  nsually  depre- 
eiative   : 

He  who  is  his  own  master,  is  the  discii^le  of  a  fool. 

In  some  folks,  a  sensé  of  the  délicate  shades^  of  différence  between  meum 
and  tumn  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strongiy  developed  in  the  Moon  of 
Cherries,  to  use  the  okl  Indian  phrase. 

This  was  read  in  a  Xobleman's  will,  "To  my  steward  I  bave  left  nothing, 
as  he  bas  been  with  me  for  the  last  fifteen  years.'' 

I  do  not  consult  physieians;  for  I  hope  to  die  without  them. 

"James  major,"  says  Puvch's  schoolmaster.  "your  younger  brother  gets 
ahead  of  you."  "Yes,  sir,"  is  the  answer,  "but  then  he  bas  been  hère  only 
one  term." 

Illustrations  of  thèse  faults,  incoherency  and  lack  of  unity  in  sentences, 
need  not  be  multiplied,  for  the  student  will  bave  no  diffieulty  in  finding 
exami^les  for  himself. 

Never  does  a  man  portray  his  own  character  more  vividly  than  in  his 
manner  of  portraying  another. 

Quarrel!  I  like  to  quarrel,  please  your  honor!  I  defy  any  man  ten  miles 
round  to  prove  such  a  thing;  and  I  am  ready  to  fight  him  that  dares  to  say 
so. 

Exercise  : 


39.  Eeicrite  the  preceding  sentences  bringing  ont  their  meaning  plainly. 

Irony. 

Irony  consists  in  sa^ing  jnst  the  opposite  of  the  intended  meaning, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  it  emphasizes  that  meaning  : 

Some  were  put  in  prison  for  the  awfiil  crime  of  being  poor. 
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Approaclling  the  wharf,  I  was  welcomed  almost  instantly  by  a  cloud  of 
spray. 

To  this  day  Harvard  Collège  shows  with  pride  Father  Rasle's  manuscript 
Abenaki  dictjonar^-.  made  with  such  long  toil  and  patience,  and  hrncely 
conquered  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  advancers  of  civih'zation  from  an  old 
priest  and  a  handful  of  squaws  and  pappooses. 

They  were  ail  brave  men  now  that  somebody  had  paved  the  way. 

Do  "not  trv'  to  go  on  deck  :  it  will  rot  he  healthy  for  you  iip  there. 
This  bar  is  warranted  east  iron  and  your  heads  are  not. 

Exercise  : 


•iO.  Eewrite  the  preceding  senteiwes  hringing  out   the   meaning  pîainly. 

Humor. 

Humer  is  th?  faciilty  of  discovering,  expressing,  or  appreciating 
the  ludicrous  or  the  iucongriiou.s,  l)ut  with  sympathy  or  kindness;  it 
is  a  kind  of  gentle  iroiiy. 

At  last  ail  the  straps  were  buckled,  and  the  chains  hooked.  and  the  knots 
tied,  - —  and  this  took  a  long  time.  as  there  were  only  twelve  men  and  boys 
to  do  it. 

I  attempted  once  to  exjîlain  to  some  Sandwich  Islanders  the  motion 
produced  by  steam  by  an  experiment  upon  the  cook's  coppers,  but  failed, 
—  probably  as  mueh  from  my  own  ignorance  as  from  want  of  appréhen- 
sion, and,  I  hâve,  no  doubt,  left  them  with  about  as  clear  an  idea  of  the 
prineiple  as  I  had  myself. 

I  find  the  Englishman  to  be  liim  of  ail  men  who  stands  firmest  in  his 
shoes. 

The  way  lay  entirely  through  Mr.  Poyser's  own  fields  till  they  reached 
the  main  road  leading  to  the  village,  and  he  turned  a  keen  eye  on  the  stock 
and  the  crops  as  they  went  along,  while  Mrs.  Poyser  was  ready  to  snpply  a 
running  commentary  on  it  ail.  The  woman  who  manages  a  dairy  has  a  large 
share  in  making  the  rent,  so  she  may  well  be  allowed  to  hâve  lier  opinion 
on  stock  and  tlieir  "keep"  —  an  exercise  tvhicli  strenglitens  lier  understanding 
so  much  that  she  finds  herself  able  to  give  her  hushand  advice  on  most  other 
subjects.  —  George  Eliot. 

Exercise  : 


41.  Find  other  exampJes  of  humor  in   " Studies  in  Eeadings". 

SECTION  Y. 
FEELING,    MOOD,    CHARACTER. 

Feeling  means  sentiment;  it  is  an  excitement  generally  of  short 
duration  :  a  boy  who  has  just  received  a  présent  will  show  his  thank- 
fulness  by  words,  looks,  or  actions  of  some  kind. 
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Mocd  is  a  state  or  temper  of  mind  as  affectée!  by  some  event  :  a  boy 
wlio  bas  missed  the  school  picnic  will  be  sad  the  whole  day. 

Character  is  what  a  persoii  is  ;  it  is  his  distinguishing  traits,  or 
lasting  state  of  mind  :  a  person  may  be  obliging.  kind-hearted,  stem, 
polite,  élever,  avaricious,  etc.,  etc. 

A  person 's  feclings,  mood,  characier  are  best  kuown  by  wiiat  he 
says  or  does,  his  looks,  tone  of  voice,  motions  of  the  head,  hand, 
and  body,  etc.  ;  they  are  best  .suggested  by  expressing  what  we  see 
or  hear  than  told  directly. 

The  ehild  took  him  by  the  hand  and  they  trod  lightly  and  cautiously 
down  the  stairs,  trembling  whenever  a  board  creaked  ;  and  often  stopping 
to  listen. 

At  the  Word  liberality,  he  frowned.  and  shook  his  head. 

"With  pale  face  and  tightly  drawn  lips,  the  switchman  went  straight  to 
his  post  of  duty.  trusting  his  child  to  God. 

Exercises  : 


42.  Scy  uhether  the  wcrds  in  italics  suggest  feeling,  mood,  or  character; 
express  the  same  thought  directly    : 

1.  He  was  a  man  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a  cent  hefore  he  spent  it.  — 
2.  *  '  Say,  Tom,  go  to  the  poulterer  's  and  come  back  with  him  in  less 
than  five  minutes  and  I  '11  give  you  half  a  dollar.  The  hoy  icas  off 
Uke  a  shot.  —  3.  His  eyes  teU  taies  on  him,  remarked  my  father.  — 
4.  "  There 's  mother;  liide  the  basket,  quick,"  cried  my  brothev.  —  5.  However 
strong  a  man  's  resolution  may  be,  it  costs  him  something  to  carry  it  out,  now 
and  tlien.  We  may  détermine  not  to  gather  any  cherries,  and  keep  our  hauds 
sturdily  in  our  pockets,  but  we  can't  prevent  our  mouths  from  tcatering.  — 
6.  The  lamb  li-cks  the  liand  jvst  raised  to  shed  his  blood.  —  7.  "I  came,  I  saw, 
I  coiiguered ;"  thus  Caesar  related  a  ^-ictorious  eampaign  to  the  Eoman  Senate. 
—  8.  Philip's  heart  was  beating  rapidly,  and  a  transient  flush  pa-ssed  over  his 
face  like  a  gleam.  —  9.  The  man  opened  the  letter,  read  a  few  lines,  and  his 
face  became  as  white  as  a  sheet.  —  10.  The  Italian  boy  smiled  at  the  compliment, 
and  a  litt^c  flush  crept  into  the  clear  olive  of  his  skin.  —  11.  We  bade  his 
parents  a  tearful  adieu.  —  12.  He  was  a  tight-Jisted  lutiid  at  the  grindstone. 
a  squeczing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetou-s  old  sinner.  — 
13.  The  captain  never  spoke  but  when  he  was  spaken  to.  —  1-4.  The  drunken 
man  raised  his  eyes,  and  at  one  look  the  rum  went  out  of  him,  and  left  him 
staring  sober.  —  15.  On  entranee  day,  Perey  was  sitting  solitary  on  a  bench  in 
a  retired  corner  of  the  collège  playgrounds.  —  16.  Robert  forced  his  face  into 
an  expression  of  sincerity  and  said,  "I  did  not  do  it,  Sir!"  —  17.  The  weep- 
ing  ehild  accepted  the  candy,  and  brightening  up  at  on-ce,  put  a  caramel  in  his 
mouth,  wiped  his  eyes  and  broke  itito  a  smile.  —  18.  And  soon  the  child  fell 
asleei>,  v:ith  those  sacred  names  upon  Jiis  lips,  which  a  fond  mother,  bending 
nightly  over  the  bedside  of  her  child,  had  taught  him  to  utter  in  ail  confidence, 
innocence,  and  love.  —  19.  The  reader's  voice  often  faltered  as  he  read  this 
letter  amid  the  cries  and  sobs  of  the  multitude.  —  20.  Ail  the  people  (at  the 
race)  dreic  a  long  breath,  for  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  at  hand.  —  21.  Look- 
ing  at  the  sick  boy,  the  doctor  ch-anged  countenance  a  little.  —  22.  A  noise  we 
heard  in  the  wood,'  brought  iis  to  a  stand-stiU  with  a  thumping  heart.  —  23.  The 
boy  stood  in  silence  before  us  fumbling  uHth  the  buttons  on  his  coat.  —  24.  He 
glanced  at  the  paper  and  turned  pale. 
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43.  Express  the  preceding  sentences  plainly;  note  the  loss  of  effect. 

44.  Substitute  for  the  words  in  iitalics  others  suggestive  of  feeling,  mood,  or 
character  : 

1.  The  boy,  on  receiving  a  package  addressed  to  him,  was  very  glad.  — 
2.  When  the  principal  announced  to  the  boys  that  they  were  to  hâve  a  holiday, 
they  felt  in  higli  spirits.  —  3.  I  saw,  loith  fcar,  the  enemies  corne  near  my 
hiding  place,  —  4.  Tom  lilced  school.  —  5.  My  little  brother  pouted  the  whole 
day.  —  6.  The  doctor  feels  inclined  to  do  his  test  while  he  bends  over  a  bed 
of  pain.  —  7.  "He  has  not  written  to  me  since  he  left, "  said  the  mother,  feeling 
much  grief.  —  8.  Harry  stopped  a  moment  to  listen;  he  was  afraid.  —  9.  Every- 
body  in  the  room  was  eager  to  hear  the  sentence.  —  .10.  The  teacher  said  to 
his  pupils  that  they  Avere  to  hâve  a  holiday  and  they  were  very  glad.  —  11.  When 
Tom  was  named  first  in  arithmetic,  Albert  was  displeased  because  he  icas 
envions.  —  12.  "Oh,  papa!  I  will  never  do  it  again!"  said  Tom  feeling  very 
sorry.  —  13.  The  doe  heard  a  cry  that  frightened  her. 


Animais  also  eau  exhibit  signs  of  feeling',  mood,  and  character  : 
a  dog'  wags  his  tail  when  pleased  (feeling),  he  skulks  into  a  corner 
and  looks  gnilty  when  expecting  punishmeut  for  some  wrong  aet 
(mood),  he  may  be  always  ready  to  bite  people  (character) . 

Ail  the  boys  were  interested  in  the  handsome.  spirited  créature,  and  for  a 
time  were  fond  of  watching-  him  gallop  and  frisk,  with  his  plumy  tail 
fiying  and  bis  handsome  head  in  the  air. 

The  horses  are  looking  mild  reproaeh  at  the  wagoner  that  he  should  crack 
his  whip  at  them,  as  if  they  needed  that  hint  ! 

Ont  rush  the  prancing-  steeds,  pawing  the  earth  wùth  their  hoofs. 

Poor  Puss!  she  Avas  forced  to  creep  close  into  the  chimney,  and  eyed 
Ben  with  a  rueful  face. 

(See  also  in  "The  Bluebird",  the  last  four  paragraphs.) 

One  season,  to  protect  my  early  charries,  I  i^laced  a  large  stuffed  owl  amid 
the  branches  of  the  tree.  Such  a  racket  as  there  instantly  began  about  my 
grounds  is  not  j^leasant  to  think  upon.  The  orioles  and  robins  fairly 
"shrieked  ont  their  affright".  The  news  instantly  spread  in  every  direction, 
aud  apparently  evers'  bird  in  town  came  to  see  that  owl  in  the  cherry-  tree, 
and  every  bird  took  a  cherry,  so  that  I  lost  more  fruit  than  if  I  had  left 
the  owl  indoors.  With  craning  necks  and  horrified  looks  the  birds  alighted 
upon  the  branches,  and  between  their  screams  would  snatch  off  a  cherry, 
as  if  the  act  was  some  relief  to  their  feelings.  —  John  Burroughs. 

Generally  it  was  a  fierce  mountain  pony  that  he  rode. .  .  This  little  monster 
was  coal-black  ;  and  in  virtue  of  his  earcass,  would  not  hâve  seemed  very 
formidable  :  but  his  head  made  amends  —  it  was  the  head  of  a  buffalo,  or  of  a 
bison,  and  his  vast  jungle  of  mane  was  the  mane  of  a  lion.  His  eyes,  by 
reason  of  this  intolérable  and  unshorn  mane.  one  did  not  often  see,  except  as 
lights  that  sparkled  in  the  rear  of  a  thicket  ;  Imt.  once  seen,  they  w-ere  not 
easily  forgotten,  for  their  malignity  was  diabolic.  — -  De  Quincey. 

The  Dutch  clock  in  the  corner  struck  ten.  when  the  carrier  sat  down  by 
his  fireside.  8o  troubled  and  grief-ivorn,  that  he  seemed  to  scare  the  cuckoo, 
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wlio  having  eut  his  ten  melodious  announcements  as  short  as  possible,  plunged 
baek  iiito  the  Moorish  palace  ag'ain,  and  clapped  his  little  door  behind  hitn, 
as  if  the  unwonted  spectacle  were  too  much  for  his  feelings. 

Exercise  : 


45.  Look  up  some  more  examples  in  " Studies  in  Eeadings". 

SECTION  VI. 
SUGGESTIVENESS. 

In  relating-  an  event,  in  describing  a  scène,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
everything  about  it  ;  were  it  possible,  the  resuit  would  iiot  be  interest- 
ing.  It  is  the  art  of  a  good  writer  to  présent  a  few  well-ehosen 
suggestive  détails,  such  as  may  help  the  reader  to  complète  the 
picture.  Sometimes  a  single  word  or  phrase  may  be  more  suggestive 
than  a  whole  page  of  détails  : 

The  river  rippled  drowsilij  against  its  pebbly  shore.  (There  was  no  wind; 
it  was  a  beautiful  ealm  day,  etc.) 

The  boy  crairJed  to  sehool.  (He  was  lazy,  not  seeming  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  reach  there.) 

On  the  headland,  the  men  watching  the  wreck  were  leaning  against  the 
wind,  their  bodies  inclined  to  seaward  at  a  sliarp  angle.  (This  tells  more 
about  the  violence  of  the  wind  than  a  lengthy  description  would  do.) 

The  sea  sparkled  in  the  sun  as  if  strewn  with  jewels. 

His  ej^es  wandered  to  the  window,  where  he  could  see  the  sunshine  falling 
on  the  ricli  clumps  of  spring  flowers  and  on  the  long  hedge  of  laurels,  and 
l)eyond  the  silvery  breadth  of  the  dear  old  Floss,  that  at  this  distance  seemed 
to  be  sleeping  in  a  morning  holiday.  The  sweet  fresh  garden-scent  came 
through  the  open  window,  and  the  }3irds  were  busy  flitting  and  alighting, 
gurgling  and  singing. 

The  suggestiveness  of  a  word  or  phrase  dépends,  lo.  on  what  it 
actually  dénotes;  2o.  on  its  associations,  that  is,  on  the  ideas  and 
feelings  which  it  calls  up  in  our  mind  besides  its  ordinary  meaning; 
the  word  home  is  more  suggestive  than  house  or  résidence  because 
it  calls  up  the  ideas  of  "comfort"  and  "affection". 

Spécifie  words  are  more  suggestive  than  words  of  gênerai  meaning; 
the  more  spécial  the  term  is,  the  more  vivid  the  picture. 


Compare  : 
Move 
Ask 
Fruit 
Animal 


run,  trot,  walk,  crawl,  hobble,  etc. 
solicit,  require,  request,  etc. 
ai^ple,  i^ear,  i^each,  grapes,  etc. 
I    horse,  dog,  sheep,  cow,  etc. 
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A  Word  may  express  a  bare  fact  or  object,  another  may  liave  the 
same  meanino:  but  with  a  suggestion  of  feeling  aclded  to  it  ;  such  are 
see  and  hehoJd,  give  and  favor  with,  ivork  and  toil  or  lahor,  receive 
and  ivelcome,  hook  and  prize  or  premium,  like  and  love. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrick  says  :  "I  like  to  hâve  a  thing  suggested 
rather  than  told  in  full.  When  ever}'  détail  is  given,  the  mind  rests 
satisfied  and  the  imagination  loses  ail  désire  to  use  its  own  wings.  " 
By  thèse  words,  we  see  that  the  expression,  to  reacl  hetween  the 
Unes,  is  far  from  meaning  an  impossibility. 

A  young  man  once  called  upon  an  old  farmer  to  ask  him  how  it  was 
that  he  had  become  rieh.  "It  is  a  long  storj',"  said  the  farmer,  ''and  while 
I  am  telling  it,  we  might  as  Avell  save  the  candie,"  and  he  blew  ont  the 
light.  "You  need  not  tell  the  story,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  see." 

AYhat  made  the  young  man  see? 

There  is  an  Indian  fable  about  six  blind  men  wbo  did  not  know  what  an 
éléphant  was  like  and  went  to  see  one.  Having  toucbed  him  on  a  différent 
part,  they  each  comi^ared  the  animal  to  one  of  the  following  things  :  a 
wall,  a  spear,  a  snake,  a  tree,  a  fan,  a  rope. 

Tell  the  part  eaeh  blind  man  touehed  that  suggested  bis  particular 
notion  of  the  animal.  Were  their  mental  pictures  complète?  "Were 
they  both  right  and  wrong?  What  does  this  taie  prr>ve  about  picking 
out  eharacteristie  détails? 

In  the  "Christmas  Dinner  at  the  Cratchits,"  how  does  Dickens 
show  that,  thougli  poor,  they  were  a  happy  family? 

Proverbs,  Sayings,  Allusions. 

The  use  of  proverbs,  familiar  sayings.  allusions  (indirect  références, 
hints)  is  often  very  suggestive. 

Sad  ending  to  the  day  that  had  risen  on  them  ail  like  a  beginning  of  better 
times  !  But  minglecl  seed  must  bear  a  mingled  crop. 

Allusions   : 

As  it  is,  it  can  hardly  be  expeeted  that  a  crew.  on  a  long  and  hard  voyage, 
will  refuse  a  few  hours  of  freedom  from  toil  and  the  restraints  of  a  vesstl, 
and  an  opportunity  to  tread  the  ground  and  see  the  sights  of  society  and 
humanity,  because  it  is  a  Sunday.  Thei/  feel  no  objection  to  heing  draicn 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

To  bave  the  Hoirs  share. 

You  say,  Arthur,  a  premium  is  not  worth  taking  so  mueh  trouble  for  ;  your 
best  reason  is  that  the  grapes  are  soiir. 

He  who  lets  dormant  the  faculties  of  bis  intellect  is  in  the  position  of 
him   icho  biiried  th^  one  talent  he  had  been  intrusted  with. 
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A  great  deal  o£  dainties  were  cooked  before  Thanksgiving  and  stored  in 
tbe  cold  buttery  till  it  looked  like  a  cave  of  Aladdin. 

Being  a  yonng  man   of  entbusiasms,   he   was   not   one   to   hicle  his   light 
under  a  biishel. 

Exercise  : 


46.  Tell  oralhj  wliat  is  the  aUimon  in  the  preceding  examples. 

Proverbs,  while  being  true  literally,  admit  of  an  allegorical  mean- 
ing,  whieh  one  lias  in  view  in  qnoting  them. 

Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

Judge  not  a  book  by  its  eover. 

No  rose  without  a  tborn. 

When  the  door  is  low  we  miist  stoop. 

One  f-annot  shoe  a  runaway  horse. 

47.  Slwiv  the  double  meaning,  one  liieral,  the  othcr  siiggested,  in  the  folloiving 
proverbs,  maxims,  etc. 

1.  A  rollmg  stone  gathers  uo  moss.  —  2.  Above  the  cloud  is  the  star  with  its' 
light.  —  3.  It  is  diflScult  for  an  empty  sack  to  staud  upright.  —  4.  If  two  men 
ride  a  horsc,  one  must  ride  behind.  —  5.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush.  —  6.  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.  —  7.  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines. 

48.  Say  briefly  ichat  the  words  in  italics  suggest    : 

1.  In  came  Mi-s.  Fezziwigg,  o?!e  vast  svbstanti-al  smile.  —  2.  Amidst  ail  this 
tumult  of  sorrows  and  griefs  there  Avere  the  old  voices  making  themselves  heard 
with  rising  power.  —  3.  From  the  balloon  we  saw  the  streets  of  the  city  liTce  a 
hive  that  some  cJiild  had  smol-ed.  —  4.  As  for  the  child,  he  loved  his  hUlside.  — 

5.  The  boy  coaxed  some  more  dollars  ont  of  his  f ather  's  purse  for  the  bazaar.  — 

6.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  eut  of  me.  —  7.  The  fly  sat  on  the  axle-tree 
of  the  moving  waggon  and  said,  "  JT/m/  a  dust  I  do  raise!"  —  8.  When  we  do 
wrong,  conscience  thunders  in  our  ears  words  of  reproach  and  condemnation.  — 
9.  I  was  so  wedged  in  the  crowd  that  I  could  not  go  ont.  —  10.  "Good-bye" 
is  a  sad  word.  —  11.  Smiles  are  the  soûl 's  sunshine.  —  12.  A  merry  crew  of 
orioles  swing  their  hammocks  from  the  pendulous  boughs  of  my  garden-,  ; — 
13.  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  and  droi^ped  from  my  cheeks.  —  14.  Tlie  wî^:d 
bleiv,  the  birds  sang,  the  trecs  waved.  —  Î5.  He  that  would  thrive  must  rise  at 
five.  —  16.  I  was  devoured  by  my  own  thoughts  and  driven  almost  mad.  — 
17.  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven.  .  .  —  18.  Yap  danced  and  barked  round  his 
youug  mistress,  as  mucli  as  to  say,  if  there  was  any  noise  wanted  he  was  the 
dog  for  it.  —  19.  The  city  Avas  plunged  into  one   entire  tumult  of  holiday.  — 

20.  Siberia  is  a  country  of  great  wastes,  where  snoivs  lie  fearfidly  deep  in 
winter,    and   ivinds   hoivl   across    the    bleak,   vast    levels,    and   wolves   abound.   — 

21.  The  children  liked  the  snoivstorm  better  than  ail  their  toys  and  playthings. 
—  22.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  pursued  doe  went  on  at  a  slapping  pace, 
clearing  the  bushes  with  bound  after  bound,  flying  ovcr  the  fallen  logs,  pausing 
nelther  for  brooks  nor  ravine.  —  23.  The  breeze  died  away  at  midnight.  — 
24.  The  horizon  met  the  sea  in  a  defined  Une.  —  25.  A  noble  deed  is  a  step 
toward  God.  —  26.  Father  Rasle  ica-s  biirned  by  the  sun  and  tanned  by  the 
wind  until  he  was  almost  the  color  of  his  parishioners.  —  27.  Life  is  a  sheet 
of  paper  ivhite. 
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J:&.  •Choose   ilie  more  suggestive  or  vivid  expression    : 

.  1.  He  (worked,  slavecl,  labored)  in  my  interest.  —  2.  The  thought  of  danger 
(made  me  run  fast,  lent  me  wings,  made  me  run  away  at  full  speed).  —  3.  I  was 
(very,  dead,  extremely,  dog)  tired.  —  4.  Silver's  face  was  a  picture,  his 
eyes  (showed  anger,  flashing  out  fire,  started  in  his  head  with  wrath,  looked 
fiercely).  —  5.  It  Avas  a  night  (out  of  ten  thousànd,  very  fitting,  such  as  I  could 
désire)  for  my  purpose.  —  6.  In  the  coach  I  Avas  (pressed,  squeezed,  Avedged  in) 
betAveen  tAvo  stout  gentlemen.  —  7.  He  could  net  belieA'e  (his  eyes  and  ears, 
that  Avhat  he  saAv  and  heard  Avas  real).  —  8.  He  Avas  (Avorn  to  skin  and  bone, 
made  A-ery  thinj  by  long  disease.  —  9.  I  could  see  the  Avaves  (in  great  agitation, 
boiling  Avhite)  along  the  reefs.  —  10.  The  AvaA-es  (foamed  aAvay  their  fury, 
abated).  —  11.  The  donkey,  (on  receiA-ing  a  hard  blow,  at  a  strong  hint  from 
the  man's  stick),  set  off  at  a  rapid  Avalk  along  the  lane. 


SECTION  VII. 
IMAGINATION. 

Imagination  is  a  créative  and  eonstructive  power  of  the  mind  ;  it 
makes  us  see  inanimate  things,  and  speak  of  them,  as  if  they  liad 
life,  through  an  implied  comparison. 

The  storm  rages;  hope  smiles;  rtnirmuring  pines;  laughing  waters;  the 
river  hurries  on  hetA,veen  its  green  banks  to  the  sea;  the  waves  soh  and 
mourn  along  the  shore;  the  river  seems  to  me  a  living  companion  v,^hï\e 
I  Avander  along  the  bank  and  listen  to  its  1oa\>  placid  voice,  as  to  the  voiee 
of  one  who  is  deaf  and  loving. 

"When  the  boy  had  paid  his  board  and  dedueted  for  his  overalls,  one  lonely 
'dollar  grinned  at  him. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. 

Another  effect  of  imagination  is  to  point  out  hidden  relations  of 
tliings,  or  causes  superticially  reasonable  or  pleasing  : 

There  was  the  noisy  blue  jaA',  in  liis  gay  light  blue  coat  and  Avhite  under- 
vest,  screaming  and  chattering,  nodding  and  bobbing  and  bowing,  and 
pretending  to  be  on  good  tenus  with  every-  songster  of  the  grove. 

She  left  her  grandmother  to  the  compromise  between  knitting  and  nodding 
"which  she  earried  on  till  tea-time. 

Nothing  like  "taking"  a  few  brushes  and  ditches  for  exoreising  a  démon; 
and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  the  Centaurs,  with  their  immense  advantages 
in  this  way,  hâve  left  so  bad  a  rei:)utation  in  historw 

It  is  easier  to  speak  than  to  write.  The  words,  that  corne  so  eagerly  w>lien 
you  let  the  story  tell  itself,  hait  on  their  way  doAvn  the  penholder,  lag  behind, 
.and  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

. . .    See  else  yourself  ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal  ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head.  —  Shakespeare. 
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Silently.  one  by  one,  in  the  infinité  meadows  of  heaven, 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels.  —  Loxgfellow. 

The  following  is  far-fetched  : 

The  horse  had  been  tearing  iip  the  road  with  his  impatient  autographs. 

Personification. 

Personification  ascribes  to  objects  qualities  and  actions  of  some- 
tliiug  higher  thaii  itself  in  the  scale  of  being  or  existence. 

Says  the  Océan   : 

"Look  on  me  !  'time  Avrites  no  wrinkle'  on  my  f  orehead.  List  en  to  me  ! 
AU  tongues  are  spoken  on  my  shores,  but  I  hâve  onlj-  one  language  :  the 
■winds  taught  me  their  vowels,  the  crags  and  the  sands  schooled  me  in  my 
rough  or  smooth  consonants.  Few  words  are  mine,  but  I  hâve  whispered 
them  and  sung  them  and  shouted  them  to  men  of  ail  tribes  from  the  time 
Avhen  the  first  wild  wanderer  strayed  into  my  awful  présence."  —  Holmes. 

Compare  with  the  following,  and  note  the  loss  of  effect    : 

Look  on  the  sea!  It  does  not  grow  old.  Listen  to  the  sea!  It  is  bordering 
on  many  countries  where  ail  languages  are  spoken,  but  it  has  only  one 
language  :  its  sounds  are  made  by  the  waves  as  they  are  tossed  up  by  the 
■winds,  broken  on  the  rocky  shores  or  spread  smoothly  on  the  sands.  On 
its  shores,  we  can  hear  only  a  few  différent  sounds.  soft  when  the  weather 
is  calm,  harsh  as  the  wind  is  rising,  and  thundering  wheu  the  tempest  is 
raging;  the  very  same  that  were  uttered  to  men  that,  for  the  first  time,, 
beheld  the  océan. 

Yirtue  and  Hapi^iness  are  mother  and  daughter, 

Words  are  daughters  of  Earth,  and  Deeds  the  so)is  of  Heaven. 

Up  to  this  time  the  winter  had  held  back  and  had  given  us  a  good  many 
mild  days.  which  were  like  smiles  upon  its  wrinkled  visage. 

They  were  fîghting  to  ward  off  the  angry  wolves  of  the  seas  that  time 
after  time  leaped  over  the  rails  of  the  schooners  in  their  hunt  for  human 
prey  in  the  darkness  and  storm. 

Boldness  is  a  child  of  Ignorance  and  Baseness. 
Exercise  : 


50.  Express  simply  the  Jasi  five  examples. 


Transferred  epithet. 


The  quâlity  belongiiig  to  one  thing  may  be  transferred  to  another 
to  w-hich  it  is  closely  related. 

Note.  —  Such  a  transferring  of  qualities  is  a  natural  process  of  thought  : 
Me  descriVye  things  not  as  they  are  but  as  they  seem  to  be,  or  as  we  imagine 
them  to  be. 
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He  steered  a  fearless  sliip.  {The  man  xoho  steered  ivas  fearless,  not  the 
ship.) 

Her  light-brown  liair  was  brushed  back  in  curïy  disorder. 
Mother  patted  the  i^uzzled  little  head. 
He  bade  his  parents  a  tearfuî  adieu. 

It  was  my  fathers  dying  wish  tbat  I  should  tn.'  to  get  the  mill  back 
again. 

Such  phrases  as  the  following  are  common  :  —  Gay  flowers;  sad  news;  merry 
bells;  a  learned  book;  a  happy  time;  a  criminal  court;  brutal  threats;  a  weary 
journey;  the  smiling  morn;  the  dini,  religwus  light  of  the  sanetuary  lamp;  an 
unlucky  remark;  a  virtuous  indiguation ;   a  foolish  observation;   etc. 

He  lay  ail  night  on  a  sieepless  pillow. 

Drowsy  tinklings  luU  the  distant  fold. 

Two  impressions  clos<ely  associated  in  the  mind,  may  be  expressed 
by  two  nouns  or  two  adjectives  placed  side  by  side   : 

The  smoothness  and  veïvet  of  the  lawn. 
The  lawn,  smooth  and  velvety. 

This  double  impression  is  better  expressed  in  a  single  pieture  by 
using  an  adjective  and  a  noun,  one  qualifying  the  other  : 

The  smooth  velvet  of  the  lawn. 
The  velvety  smoothness  of  the  lawn. 

Every  jay  would  Avith  a  kind  of  breathless  eargerness  or  excitement  take 
a  peep  at  the  owl  feigning  sleep  in  its  hole. 

Seeing  a  big  pièce  of  tar,  we  broke  off  pièces  of  the  luscioiis  hlackness. 
We  could  discern  the  smooth  ichiteness  of  the  frozen  lakes. 

Exercises  : 


51.  In  the  sentences  given  ahove  restore  the  transferred  epithets  to  their 
proper  place. 

52.  Find  other  examples  of  transferred  epithets  in  your  readings. 

Hyperbole. 

A  statement  which  expresses  much  more  or  less  than  the  triith  is 
a  hyperbole  ;  such  a  statement  is  right  when  its  évident  object  is  to 
make  a  strong  impre.ssion;  it  is  a  fault  if  it  is  extravagant  or  artificial. 

Ail  the  perf urnes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.  (a  murderer's 
hand.) 

It  was  a  garden  bursting  with  flowers. 

He  is  an  angel  of  a  boy. 

His  old  coat  was  nothing  but  patches. 
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The  boT  "was  off  like  a  sbot. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a  soft  dropi^ing  sbower  that  sowed  the  whole 
earth  with  diamonds, 

The  schoolroom  into  which  he  took  me  was  the  ruost  forlorn  and  desolate 
place  I  had  ever  seen. . .  There  could  not  hâve  been  more  ink  splashed  about, 
if  the  room  had  been  roofless  and  the  skies  had  rained.  snowed,  hailed,  and 
blown  ink  tlu-ough  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year.  —  Dickexs. 

lehabod  Crâne  had  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  ont  of  his  sleeves. 

When  he  smiled,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  spread  till  they  were  within  an 
unimportant  distance  of  his  ears. 

The  right  word  miist  not  express  more  than  we  mean.  Careless 
writers  use  such  words  as  the  following  without  thinking  much  of 
their  exact  meaning  :  stupendoiis,  tremendous,  awful,  extremely, 
gîorious,  pcrfect,  adorable,  magnificent. 

Do  not  say,  "The  ehild  eut  his  finger  and  bled  awfully,"  but  rather, 
ahundantly,  a  great  deal. 

The  following  sentence  is  evidently  faulty  : 

The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unnsual  dread, 

And  trembhng  Tiber  dived  beneath  his  bed.  —  Drydex. 

Exercise  : 


53.  Correct  the  foUoiving  sentences   : 

1.  What  has  happened  to  make  you  look  so  supremely  happy?  —  2.  The  crowd 
was  so  immense  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  past  the  store,  but 
I  finally  succeeded  by  superhumau  efforts.  —  3.  It  was  a  stupendous  sight  to 
behold  from  the  tcp  of  the  tower.  —  4.  His  sister  is  the  most  charming  person 
that  ever  lived;  she  is  simply  adorable.  —  5.  There  is  an  innumerable  number 
of  awf ully  lovely  pictures  in  the  book.  —  6.  "  Silence  !  '  '  and  the  ruler  went 
down  with  a  tremendous  whack  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

Litotes. 

Litotes  is  a  stroug  affirmation  produced  by  the  négation  of  the 
opposite  : 

It  is  no  mean  art  to  educate  children.   (it  is  a  great  art.) 

To  find  him  was  no  easy  work.   [difficult.) 

It  is  not  every  novice  that  may  find  a  bee-tree. 

Patience  was  not  an  easy  virtue  with  him. 

It  is  also  used  to  take  much  of  the  harshness  which  a  rebuke,  re- 
proaeh,  or  censure,  etc.,  would  hâve  if  directly  expressed. 

He  would  tell  the  truth  most  of  the  timo.   tHe  lied  sometimes.) 
I  cannot  say  that  you  hâve  done  your  best. 

Exercise  : 


54.  Find  other  exavtpîes  of  litotes  in  your  readings. 
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SECTION  YIII. 
FIGURATIVE    COMPARISON. 

Veiy  often  an  impression,  or  a  fact,  is  macle  known  by  saying 
tliat  it  resemhles  or  that  it  is  another  one  which  is  very  well  known. 

Simile    :  He  fouglit  like  a  lion.  (He  fouglit  as  a  lion  does; 

He  resembled  a  lion  in  tlie  fight.) 

Metaphor    :        He  was  a  lion  in  the  figbt. 

Simile    :  DeAvdroi:)S  as  bright  as  diamonds. 

Metaphor    :        Diamond  dewdrops. 
Everj'  simile  may  be  compressée!  iuto  a  metaphor,  and  every  met- 
aphor may  be  expanded  iuto  a  simile.    . 

Figurative  eomparisons  are  used  constantly  :  they  are  of  great 
value  in  rendering  the  thought  elear,  forceful,  effective,  and  beautiful. 
Keep  on  the  watch  for  them  in  your  reading  and  make  a  note  of  thèse 
in  view  of  imitation. 

To  him  wbo  does  not  believe  in  God's  providence,  tbe  past  is  a  had  dream  ; 
tbe  présent,  an  oppressive   iceight;  tbe  future,  a  spectre  of  annihilation. 

If  one  sbould  be  a  prey,  bow  mueb  tbe  better 
To  fall  before  tbe  lion,  tban  tbe  wolf! 

Our  life  sball  pass  away  as  the  trace  of  a  cloud.  (Bible.) 

To  go  from  a  photograpb  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  to  the  painting  itself, 
is  to  bave  a  dream  come  suddenly  true  witb  magnificent  distinction;  it  is  to 
see  beauty  in  full  sunlight  after  many  twilight  glimpses. 

Tbe  canal  stretched  away  tbrougli  an  almost  level  countrv.  like  a  silver 
ribbon  on  a  green  ground. 

Knaverj'  and  fiattery  are  blood  relations. 

Tbe  little  Indian  boy  was  as  free  as  tbe  wind  tbat  blew  bis  bair,  and  no 
less  spirited  tban  a  bounding  deer. 

You  are  no  more  justified  in  using  a  word  because  it  is  in  tbe  dictionary 
tban  you  sbould  be  in  calling  upon  a  person  because  bis  name  is  in  the 
directory. 

The  man  eould  bandle  an  axe  as  a  plaything. 

The  pirate  watcbed  bis  rival  like  a  snake  about  to  spring. 

It  was  as  good  as  play  to  see  them. 

My  words  eut  to  the  quick   :  tbe  two  men  looked  daggers  at  me. 
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Tubal.  —  Your  daugliter  spent  in  Ghoa,  as  I  hard,  in  one  night, 
fourscore  ducats, 

Shylock.  —  Thou  stiekest  a  dagger  in  me. 

How  far  that  little  candie  throws  its  beams! 
So   shines   a  good   deed   in   a   naugbty   world. 
Her  enemy's  dog,  thougli   it   had  bit   lier    (as   she   prettily  expressed  it) 
should  liave  stayed  by  ber  tire  sucb  a  nigbt  as  tbat  and  warmed  itselfî 

He  resumed  bis  seat  grumbbng  likè  a  beaten  dog. 

It  is  like  commencing  the  bouse  at  tbe  roof  instead  of  at  tbe  foundatîon. 

One  migbt  as  well  expeet  an  engine  to  run  "vvitbout  steam,  wood  to  bum 
witbout  lire,  a  sbip  to  sail  witbout  wind,  as  to  conceive  any  créature  to 
exist  in  tbe  absence  of  tbe  Creator. 

As  tbe  Sun,  at  tbe  same  instant  and  witbout  fatigue,  gilds  tbe  eloud, 
illumines  tbe  mountain-peak,  and  reveals  tbe  pebbles  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
stream,  so  Tvitbout  effort  of  will  does  God  observe  tbe  great  and  small  tbings 
in  beaven  and  on  earth. 

Forty  3'ears  ago,  a  man  expected  to  pull  between  tbe  sbafts  tbe  best  part 
of  bis  life,  before  be  got  tbe  wbip  in  bis  band. 

Tom  and  Maggie  made  several  inroads  into  tbe  kitcben,  and  like  otber 
marauders,  were  induced  to  keep  aloof  for  a  time  by  being  allowed  to  carry 
away  a  sufiBcient  load  of  booty. 

Mountains  wbicb  once  reared  tbeir  beads  above  tbe  elouds  bave  been 
gnawed  down  by  tbe  tootb  of  time. 

Tbe  relative  sizes  of  tbe  eartb  and  tbe  moon  may  be  illustrated  by  objects 
of  very  mueb  smaller  dimensions.  Botb  a  tennis  bail  and  a  football  are  no 
doubt  familiar  objects  to  everybody.  If  tbe  eartb  be  represented  by  tbe 
football,  tben  tbe  moon  would  be  about  as  large  as  tbe  tennis  bail. 

Similes  must  not  be  too  short  and  simple,  or  too  commoiiplace  ; 
such  comparisans  as  :  blaek  as  coal,  recl  as  fire,  white  as  snow,  etc. 
are  worn  out. 

Compare  : 

Her  eyes  were  blaek  as  berries. 

Her  eyes  were  as  tbe  berry  tbat  grows  on  tbe  tborn  by  tbe  wayside. 

EjONFELLOW. 

Beware  of  mixed  metaphors. 

Tbe  cbariot  of  Révolution  is  roUing,  and  gnasbing  its  teetb. 

Young  man,  if  you  bave  tbe  spark  of  genius  in  you,  water  it. 

Tbe  Britisb  lion,  wbetber  it  is  roaming  tbe  déserts  of  India,  or  elimbing 
tbe  forests  of  Canada,  will  never  draw  in  its  bonis  nor  retire  into  its 
sbell. 

Similes  and  metaphors  may  be  prolongea. 

God  is  all-seeing.  and  to  Him  I  am  responsible  for  my  deliberate  acts. 
Tbere  is  no  moral  action  of  mine  on  wbicb  He  does  not  pronounce  a  décision. 
Tbere  is  no  crime  I  commit  against  wbicb  He  does  not  give  an  immédiate 
sentence.  His  court  is  never  adjourned.  He  never  nods  on  tbe  bench. 
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FrAXKLIX's    EPITAPH    BY    HniSELF. 

The  body  of  Benjamin,  printer  (like  tlie  oover  of  an  oltl  book,  its  contents 
torn  ont,  and  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding).  lies  bere  food  for  worms; 
yet  the  work  itself  sball  not  be  lost,  for  it  will  (as  be  believed)  appear  once 
more  in  a  new  and  more  beautiful  édition,  corrected  and  amended  by  the 
Author. 

READIXG    GOOD   AUTHORS    LIKE    COLD    MIXIXG. 

Good  authors  always  bide  their  deeper  thougbt.  They  do  not  give  it  you 
by  way  of  help,  but  of  reward.  and  will  make  tbemselves  sure  that  you 
deser\-e  it  before  they  allow  you  to  reach  it.  And  it  is  the  same  witb  the 
physieàl  type  of  wisdom.  gold...  Nature  puts  it  in  little  fissures  in  the 
earth,  nobody  knows  where;  you  may  dig  long  and  find  none;  you  must 
dig  painfully  to  find  any. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  witb  men's  best  wisdom.  Wben  you  come  to  a 
good  book,  you  must  ask  yourself,  "Am  I  inelined  to  work  as  an  Australian 
miner  would?  Are  my  pick-axes  and  shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in 
good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves  well  up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good, 
and  my  temper?"  And.  keeping  the  figure  a  little  longer,  even  at  cost  of 
tiresomeness,  for  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one,  the  métal  you  are  in  search 
of,  being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning,  bis  words  are  as  the  rock  which  you 
hâve  to  emsh  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And  your  pick-axes  are  your 
own  care,  wit.  and  learning;  your  smelting  furnace  is  your  own  thoughtful 
soûl.  Do  not  hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's  meaning  without  those  tools 
and  that  fire;  often  you  will  need  sharpest,  finest  ehiseling,  and  patientest 
fusing,  before  you  can  gather  one  grain  of  the  métal.  —  Ruskix. 

Sometimes  words  of  literal  and  figurative  meaning  are  fouud  close- 
ly  related  : 

She  dropped  a  tear  and  her  hanclkerchief. 

A  volcanic  éruption  distroyed  Lisbon  and  the  fciith  of  Goethe. 
The   Russian   grandees    came   to    Elizabeth's    court    dropping   pearls    and 
vermin. 

Stick  h\  stick  the  wood  is  laid  in  the  wheel-barrow  unlil  both  harrow 
and  boy  gi'oan  under  the  load. 

The  way  to  make  a  fine  simile  i.s  not  by  thinking  of  words,  but  by 
fixing  your  mind  upon  the  objeet,  or  person  to  be  described,  or  the 
characteristics  to  be  illustrated.  Ask  yourself,  What  is  this  like?  and 
let  the  image  eome.  (Maxwell-Smith.) 

Just  as  the  first  crj'  of  infancy  is  a  wail  of  sorrow,  and  the  last  expression 
of  expiring  old  âge  is  a  sight  of  grief,  even  so  do  we  hear  the  voice  of  i^rayer 
at  the  source  of  human  life;  and  its  plaintive  notes  bave  never  ceased,  but 
grow  louder  and  louder  as  the  stream  of  life  advanees,  and  this  voice  will 
continue  till  the  human  stream  bas  riin  its  course,  and  is  sicalloiced  up  in 
the  océan  of  eternitv. 
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A  fréquent  form  of  metaphor. 

A  palace  of  a  liouse  (a  bouse  as  fine  as  a  palace),  a  rogue  of  a  peddler, 
a  jewel  of  a  watcli,  a  mite  of  a  boy,  a  uutsbell  of  a  bouse,  tbat  scarecrow 
of  a  man,  an  old  tub  of  a  boat,  a  fool  of  a  tourist,  a  drab  of  a  kitten,  a 
Savage  of  a  beast,  a  long  ribbon  of  road,  one  tumult  of  boliday,  an  angel 
of  a  boy,  a  jungle  of  mane. 

A  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came  wing-ing  bis  blunderiug  fligbt  against 
my  face. 

The  humming-bird  is  a  small  bit  of  a  bird. 

Lizards  lay  immobile,  only  their  pin  beads  of  eyes  giving  sign  of  life. 

His  yellow  rags  of  shirt  lay  ojjen  at  the  tbroat. 

He  lost  ail  his  poor  tatters  of  clothes. 

Exercices   : 


55.  Beplaee  the  figurative  comparison  hy  its  meaning,  and  compare  the  two 
«•fl(/s  of  rendering  the  thought. 

1.  He  was  as  silent  as  a  mouse.  —  2.  The  straiiger  kept  peering  round  the 
corner  like  a  cat  waiting  for  a  mouse.  —  3.  He  told  his  story  like  a  lesson.  — 
4.  The  light  boat  skimnied  aloug  the  'water  like  a  duck.  —  5.  He  had  the  look 
of  a  man  ■\vho  sees  a  ghost  or  the  devil.  —  6.  It  Avas  like  music  to  hear  my  friend. 

—  7.  She  speaks  pouiards,  and  every  word  stabs.  —  8.  Adversity  is  the  grind- 
stone  of  life.  —  9.  The  gênerai  was  a  tower  of  strength.  —  10.  Friendships  begin 
Avith  liking  or  gratitude  —  roots  that  eau  be  pulled  up.  —  11.  Ben  paced  up  and 
down  tlie  room,  barking  out  a  question  now  and  then.  —  12.  And  it  seemed  as 
if  they  had  but  one  heart  and  one  purse  betwecn  theni. 

56.  Choose  the  hetter  expression  and  insert   it  m  the  sentence. 

1.  As  has  often  been  said,  a  ship  is  (a  very  délicate  thing,  like  a  lady's  watch), 
always  out  of  repair.  —  2.  I  will  be  as  silent  as   (one  Avho  is  dead,  the  grave). 

—  3.  The  language  of  the  Hurons  was  more  familiar  to  him  thau  (the  streets 
of   his   native    village,   the    tongue    he    learned   to    lisp    on    his   mother's    knees). 

—  -t.  Thèse  things  seem  small  and  undistinguishable  like  (far-off  mountains 
turned  into  clouds,  horses  that  hâve  scampered  away  into  the  fields).  —  5.  The 
beautiful  sails  of  the  ship  shone  in  the  sun  like  (a  ne^vlv  Avhitewashed  barn, 
snow  or  silver).  —  6.  He  held  me  (very  firmly,  in  his  hand  that  pinched  like  a 
vice,  in  one  iron  fist).  —  7.  The  cruel  sound  (sent  the  poor  doe  at  full  speed, 
gave  wings  to  the  poor  doe).  —  8.  Our  boat,  at  a  strong  pull  of  the  rowers 
(skimmed  over,  glided  over,  shot  through)  the  water.  —  9.  (A  dark  cloud,  a 
heavy  weight)  settled  on  his  heart  that  he  should  be  betrayed  by  a  friend.  — 
10.  The  throng  (entered,  streamed  into)  the  porch.  —  11.  The  storm  was  upon 
us  and  it  became  as  dark  as  (night,  in  a  cellar).  —  12.  (Without  losing  a 
minute,    quick    as   thought),    I    sprang   into    the   boat. 

57.  Wor}:  out  appropriate  similes  as  suggested. 

1.  The  man  gripped  my  hand  like  a  ...  —  2.  I  made  a  hearty  supper^  for 
I  was  as  hungry  as  a  ...  —  3.  Reading  is  to  the  mind  what  ...  4.  War  passed 
over  the  province  like  .  .  .  leaving  dévastation  behind  it.  —  5.  The  gâtes  being 
blown  open,  the  soldiers  poured  into  the  castle  like  ...  6.  A  genius  is  supposed 
to  receive  knowledge  as  the  .  .  .  receives  dreams.  —  7.  His  fist  went  doAvn  on 
the  table  like  a  ...  —  8.  The  first  time  I  read  an  excellent  book,  it  was  to  me 
just  as  if  I  had  gained  ...  —  9.  Speaking  without  thinking  is  shooting  with- 
out   ...   —  10.  They  are  always  quarreling,  they  agrée  like   ...    —  11.  A  man 
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in  anger  is  like  a  chariot  without  a  .  .  . ,  or  a  ship  in  a  storm  without  a   .  . . 

12.  The   length   of   a   sentence,  like    .  .  .    must   be   detemiined   by   the   amount   of 

matter  to  be  put  into  it. 

Allégories,  fables,  parables. 

Allégories,  fables,  and  parables  are  prolonged  metaphors  forming 
a  narrative  ;  their  object  is  to  teach  a  moral  lesson  ;  they  are  the  same 
at  bottom,  being  based  upon  resemhlance. 

Example  of  allegor}-  :  Canght  in  the  Whirlpool,  page  330. 
Example  of  fable  :  The  Utile  Fish  and  the  Fisher,  page  435. 
Example  of  parable   :  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  page  434. 

SECTION  IX. 
CONTRAST, 

One  way  of  pieturing  or  describing  an  object  or  a  person  with  great 
effect  and  clearness  is  to  set  it  over  against  another  from  wliich  it  is 
strikingly  différent. 

I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  heauty; 

I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  duty.  —  Loxgfellow. 

(Slept  and  woke,  dreamed  and  found,  beauty  and  duty  are  contrasted.) 
His  words  transformed  the  dream  in  the  youth's  soûl  to  a  living  purpose. 

If  we  admire  Newton  who  discovered  some  secret  laws  of  nature;  how 
much  more  should  we  admire  the  divine  Lawgiver  whose  wisdom  framed 
thèse  laws! 

It  took  a  long  time  to  haniess  the  horses  as  they  were  only  twelve  boys 
to  do  it. 

In  the  perishable  mass  of  the  body  résides  an  imperishuhle  spirit. 

How  bright  the  darkened  face! 

He  was  not  a  man  who  showed  his  kindness  by  finding  fault. 

Art  lies  in  concecding  art. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 

The  French  had  not  lost  a  man;  the  Iroquois  dead  strewed  the  ground. 

The  room  quite  rang  with  the  stirring  music  made  by  the  big  piano  and 
the  Utile  maid. 

There  were  no  big  stores  in  those  days,  only  little  dark  sliops  with  small 
window-panes. 

I  hâve  seen  the  wicked  highly  exalted,  and  Hfted  up  like  the'  cedars  of 
Libanus. 

And  I  passed.  and  lo  he  was  not;  and  I  souglit  him  and  his  place  was  not 
found.  (Psalm  XXXVI  —  35,  36.) 
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A  man's  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  in  poverty.  in  healtb  and 
in  sickness. 

It  was  Bob's  wife  who  opened  tbe  door  to  Maggie.  Sbe  was  a  tiny  wornan, 
witb  tbe  gênerai  physiognomy  of  a  Dutcb  doll  looking.  in  comparison  with 
Bob's  motber.  wbo  filled  up  tbe  jiassage  in  tbe  rear,  ver\-  niucb  like  one  of 
tbose  buman  figures  -w-bicb  tbe  artist  finds  conveniently  standing  neai*  a 
colossal  statue  to  sbow  tbe  propoi'tions. 

Sometimes,  the  eontrast  is  intensified  by  eombiring  in  one  expres- 
sion words  of  opposed  meaning  : 

Dollard's  glorious  defeat  was  srreeted  witb  tbe  triumpbant  music  of  tbe 
''Te  Deum." 

Tbe  utmost  Maggie  could  do.  witb  a  fierce  tbrust  of  ber  small  brown 
ann,  was  to  pusb  little  pink-and-wbite  Lucy  into  tbe  cow-trodden  mud. 

If  he  had  not  been  a  great  big  boy  of  eleven  he  would  bave  cried. 

Words  of  opposite  meanings  are  ealled  anionyms;  as.  night  and 
day,  rich  and  poor,  blaek  and  white.  long  and  short,  work  and  rest, 
always  and  never,  time  and  eternity. 

Exercise  : 


58.  FUI  up  ihe  blan-ks  2iith  uords  expressing  a  eontrast. 

1.  Drink  drives  men  to  crime,  but  cigarettes  make  crimiuals  of  mère  ...  — 
2.  A  day  of  worry  is  more  exhausting  than  a  .  .  .  of  . .  .  :  worry  upsets  our 
whole  System,  .  .  .  keeps  it  in  health  and  order.  —  3.  We  are  always  complaining 
that  our  days  are  ...,  and  acting  as  if  there  would  be  no  end  of  them.  — 
4.  Deprive  men  of  hope,  and  the  ...  in  their  heart  will  soon  be  ehanged  to 
gloom.  —  5.  The  rich  vocabularies  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  not  even  ...  to 
express  such  ternis  as  asylums  and  hospitals.  —  6.  The  first  ery  of  infancy  is 
a  wail  of  sorrow,  and  the  ...  is  a  sigh  of  grief.  —  7.  Poverty  wants  feiv  things; 
.  .  .  wants  ...  —  8.  A  collège  éducation  can  not  m<tke  brains,  but  it  can  develop 
whatever  ...  a  boy  may  hâve.  —  9.  The  Xorth  American  tribes,  once  so  numer- 
ous,  now  threatened  with  .  .  . ,  had  no  temple  but  the  dôme  of  heaven,  no  .  . .  but 
the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  no  Sacred  Books  to  read  but  the  .  .  .  Yet  thèse 
Works  of  nature  proclaimed  to  them,  as  they  did  to  David,  "  the  glorv-  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  declared  the  work  of  His  hands.  "  —  10.  The  sight  of  the 
narrow  fringe  of  ice  skirting  a  wide  circle  of  open  water  would  hâve  meant 
danger  to  sensible  boys;  to  Tom  and  his  friends,  it  was  only  an  ...  —  11.  The 
great  killing  pace  seemed  a  mère  playful  .  .  .  to  my  horse.  —  12.  They  did  not 
know  whether  they  ought  to   ...   or  be  sorry  for  his  coming. 

Surprise. 

Sometimes  a  sentence  may  impart  a  shock  of  surprise  when  the 
meaning,  seeming  at  first  obscure  or  false,  proves  perfeetly  true. 

"An  ambassador,"  says  Wooton,  "is  a  man  sent  abroad  to  lie  for  the 
service  of  his  country." 

Ail  old  pbysician  said  tbe  way  to  be  well  was  to  live  on  sixpence,  and 
earn  it. 
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The  little  birds  in  s^îring  appear  suddenly  one  morning  as  if  they  had 
droppeâ  from  the  ski/,  and  it  is  literally  true,  for  they  travel  at  night  one 
mile  high  in  the  elouds. 

Boys,  you  cannot  be  as  good  as  your  fathers,  unless  you  are  better. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  longest  résidents  in  China  can  never  be 
sure  that  in  ail  their  study  of  the  native  mind  they  hâve  got  much  nearer 
to  their  subject  than  the  man  who  stood  on  a  tkree-legged  stool  to  examine 
the  moon. 

American  sailors  used  to  say  that  in  coming  home  from  round  Cape  Horn, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  North  Star  was  the  first  land  you  made. 

The  carpenter  eould  hammer  away  A\-ith  confidence,  and  without  fear  of 
seeing  the  head  of  his  hammer  leap  into  the  next  field,  unless  stopped  by  a 
comrade's  head. 

He  was  not  much  of  an  angler;  he  used  to  catch,  nothing  at  ail.  unless 
he  caught  himself  in  the  hook. 

The  neighbors  met  with  good-will,  parted  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
never  abused  each  other  except  behind  their  backs.  —  Irvixg. 

Be  you  tempted  as  you  may 
Each  day  and  every  day, 
Speak  what  is  true. 
True  things  in  gTeat  and  small; 
Then,  though  the  sky  should  fall, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  and  ail, 
Heaven  icoiold  show  throttgh.  —  Alice  Carey. 

Metonymy. 

Metonymy  is  a  figure  of  speech  in  whicli  one  word  is  put  for  another 
that  it  suggests  : 

We  are  reading  Shakespeare.   (The  works  of  Shakesjjeare. ) 

You  will  bring  down  my  gray  hoirs  to  the  grave.  (Me  in  my  old  âge.) 

As  silent  as  the  grave.   (A  dead  man.) 

Strike  for  j'our  altars  and  your  fires.   (Religion,  eountry.) 

Heaven  protect  you!   (God.) 

Their  heurts  "were  far  from  their  lips.  (There  was  no  sincerity  in  their 
speech.) 

The  peu  is  mightier  than  the  sKord. 

The  gallery  loudly  applauded. 

They  hâve  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Exercises  : 


59.  Point  ont  the   instances  of  metonijmy  in  the  foUoioing  sentences,  and  tell 
what  the  icords  used  in  the  figures  are  really  substituted  for. 

1.  He   was  the  best  oar   in  the  crew.  —  2.  He   succeeded   to   the   erown.   — 
3.  Give  every  man  thiiie  ear,  but  few  thy  voice.  —  4.  He   is   the   hope   of   the 
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familv.  —  5.  I  was  uot  particularly  fond  of  Euelid.  —  6.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  were  reading  George  Eliot.  —  7.  Gray  hairs  should  be  respected.  — 
8.  Each  hamlet  heard  the  eall  of  arms.  —  9.  He  wielded  the  scepter  for  more 
thaii  forty  years.  —  10.  They  ahvays  set  a  good  table.  —  11.  Three  cheers  for 
the  maple  leaf  !  —  12.  lu  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  —  13.  He  is 
a  slave  to  his  pipe.  —  14.  Burns  left  the  plough  for  the  pen.  —  15.  During  the 
late  war,  many  men  joined  the  eolors.  —  16.  He  is  a  good  hand  at  drawing.  — 
17.  He  drank  the  cup.  —  18.  He  is  very  fond  of  buying  old  china.  —  19.  Our 
son  was  to  be  the  staff  of  our  old  âge.  —  20.  At  that  time  the  piekaxe  and 
shovel  paid  better  than  learniug.  —  21.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  books.  — 
22.  He  was  by  now  a  lad  of  thirteen  summers.  —  23.  A  fleet  of  fifty  sail 
a^tacked  the  eity.  —  24.  The  kettle  boils. 

60.  Find  other  instances  of  the  same  figure  in  " Studies  in  Beadings". 

SECTION   X. 
CIRCTJMLOCUTION. 

Circumlocution  or  periphrasis  is  a  roundabout  way  of  expressing 
a  thought  ;  it  makes  something  kno\m  on  a  spécial  point  of  view  and 
thus  helps  ont  the  nnity  and  impressiveness  of  the  sentence. 

It  may  consist  of  one  word,  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  ;  it  may  take  the 
form  of  allusions,  quotations,  or  words  in  apposition. 

God  —  our  heavenly  Fathcr. 

Jésus  =  the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer. 

A  cburch  —  the  house  of  God. 

Canada  =  our  native  land. 

Québec  =  the  city  founded  by  Châmplain. 

We  must  be  fuU  of  révérence  in  the  house  of  God.  (Calling  a  cburch;. 
the  house  of  God,  shows  the  reason  for  révérence.) 

I  should  like  to  corne  back  to  my  native  coioitry. 

Shall  not  the  jiuhje  of  ail  earth  do  right? 

God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  takes  care  of  us. 

Smiles,  the  soul's  sioishiue,  cost  little  or  nothing. 

My  father  having  been  told  that  I  had  stolen  apples  ordered  me  to  wait 
for  him  in  the  barn;  I  knew  ichat  would  hapj^en  in  a  few  minutes  and  where 
it  would  happen,  too. 

Echo,  the  babbliny  gossip  of  the  air.  .  . 

It  was  a  royal  feast,  this  Thanksgiving  dinner.  served  at  long  tables  in  the 
oi3en  air. 

The  name  of  rum  for  you  is  death. 

I  entered  and  admired,  for  the  hundredth  time.  that  picture  of  eonvenience,- 
neatness,  and  broad  honest  enjoyment,  the  kitchen  of  an  English  inn. 

High  overhead,  sparkled  the  bright  constellation  of  Orion  and  the 
Pléiades,  —  the  celestial  docks  wbich  marked  the  long,  weary  hours  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

La  classe  en  anglais,  Cours  Sup.  7 
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From  this  time  lie  was  Fortune's  child  no  more. 

"You  hâve  kept  many  folks  at  home  from  being  widows  or  orphans  this 
day,  boy.'' 

She  looked  at  the  faiut  dying  fîush  in  tlie  east,  where  the  one  golden  lamp 
was  getting  brighter  and  brigliter. 

Eang  Lear  eould  not  discem  gay  painted  speech  from  words  that  came 
from  the  heart. 

Had  a  man  living  in  the  last  centur\-.  been  told  that  the  day  was  near  at 
band  when  one  eould  travel  with  great  rapidity  by  steam  over  land  and 
water;  when  a  message  eould  be  conveyed  in  a  few  seconds  around  the  globe; 
when  lightning  would  be  so  chained  and  subdued  as  to  be  made  to  diffuse 
a  soft  and  steady  light  in  our  streets  and  homes;  when  we  eould  whisper 
to  a  friend  a  hundred  miles  away  and  our  voiee  even  be  recognized  by  him, 
he  would  hâve  laughed  at  prophecies  so  bold,  and  deelared  them  the  ravings 
of  a  visionar^-.  — •  Cardinal  Gibboxs. 

The  three  lads  had  a  hard  time  to  keep  strai^ht  faces  on  the  occasion. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  make  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before;  and  it  is  another  one  to  bring  the  gi'ain  of  corn  to  the  mouths  that 
are  hungr^'. 

Meaiiinf?less  and  hackiieyed  eirciimlocutioiis  should  be  avoided. 

Exercise   : 

61.   Use  simple  tvorâs  for  the  foUoicing  worn  ont  allusions  and  quotations   : 

1.  The  queen  of  the  night.  —  2.  The  modem  Babylon.  —  3.  The  mistress  of 
the  sea.  —  4.  The  cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate.  —  5.  The  seven-hilled 
city.  —  6.  The  gentle  art  of  Isaac  Walton.  —  7.  The  glorious  lamp  of  day.  — 
S.  The  creseent  satellite  of  the  earth.  —  9.  Caledonia  stern  and  wild.  —  10.  The 
emerald  Isle,  or  the  land  of  the  shamrock.  —  11.  A  disciple  of  Bacchus.  — 
12.  The  first  Christian  emperor.  —  13.  The  blind  old  bard.  —  16.  The  swan  of 
Avon.  —  17.  The  fragrant  weed.  —  17.  The  members  of  the  finny  tribe. 

The  following  kind  of  cireumlocution.  mentiouing  the  two  extrême 
terms  of  a  séries,  is  freqiiently  met  with   : 

From  an  éléphant  to  a  mouse  =  ail  the  animais,  big  and  small. 

From  the  first  of  Januaiy-  to  the  thirty-flrst  of  December  =  ail  the  year 
round. 

Everj'thing  that  occurs  from  the  fall  of  an  empire  to  the  flight  of  a  bh'd, 
is  controlled  by  God. 

We  had  a  crew  of  swearers,  from  the  eaptain  to  the  smallest  boy. 

There  the  wind  begins  to  blow  the  first  of  Januarj',  and  blows  until  the 
last  of  December. 

From  birth  to  death  =   ail  one's  life. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
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Exercises  : 


62.  Eewrite  the  foJIoicing  sentences  on  the  model  of  the  preceding  examples. 

1.  Solomon  knew  the  names  of  ail  the  plants.  —  2.  God  bas  created  ail  the 
animais.  —  3.  The  ichole  army  did  feats  of  valor.  —  4.  Every  pupil  contributed 
his  mite  for  the  purchase  of  a  silk  flag.  —  5.  You  can  biiy  anything  in  this 
bazaar.  —  6.  They  can  do  anything  with  their  steam  hammer.  —  7.  I  read  the- 
whole  book. 

63.  Look  up  in  "Studios  in  Beadings"  for  other  examples  of  circumlocution. 

Statement  summed  up  by  one  word. 

A  word  (or  an  expression)  may  sum  up  something  tliat  has  just 
been  said;  it  is  much  more  effective  than  using  a  pronouu,  as  it,  this, 
ih^i,  etc.,  a  word  of  gênerai  or  indefinite  meaning,  as  this  action,, 
that  thing,  etc.,  or  repeatiug  a  terni  already  iised  : 

Compare    :  I  did  not  get  my  diploma,  it  made  me  xery  soitv. 

I  did  not  get  my  diploma,  the  failure  made  me  verj-  sorr^". 

The  boy  dragged  a  wounded  soldier  from  a  burning  bouse,  wbicb  not  long 
after  fell  to  the  ground.  «  feat  of  courage  anâ  daring  that  would  do  bonor' 
to  a  vétéran. 

I  was  awarded  the  first  prize;  bow  my  mother  rejoieed  at  my  success! 

He  has  lost  his  parents,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  for  him! 

The  fox  killed  ail  the  hens;  after  the  slaughter  he  began  to  eat. 

"You  impudent  brat  !  l'il  teach  you  to  mind  your  own  business."  he  hissed 
at  me.  But  he  did  not  get  far  icith  his  instructions,  (better  than  in  teaching- 
me.) 

The  man  told  the  stranger  tbat  if  he  -Brould  like  to  come  in  he  -would  bave 
a  free  lodging  for  the  night  :  a  proposition  tbat  he  a^reepted  readily. 

It  was  Jolm's  business  to  feed  the  horse  and  take  eare  of  him,  - —  a  charge 
which  he  never  neglected.  (Better  than  he  never  neglected  to  do  so.) 

Exercise  : 


64.  Eeplace  the  pronoun  in  italics  hy  some  noun  more  appropriate  to  the  mean- 
ing  : 

1.  I  had  big  sums  in  fractions  to  do,  I  did  not  like  that.  —  2.  He  lent  me 
fifty  dollars  in  time  of  need,  that  I  Avili  never  forget.  —  3.  A  neighbor  offered 
a  horse  and  A\aggon  for  our  picnic,  that  was  gratefully  accepted.  —  4.  Tom 
was  a  tinker,  he  did  not  like  it.  —  5.  The  lazy  boy  told  the  teacher  that  an 
illnes  had  prevented  him  from  writing  out  his  task,  tliis  was  not  readily  accepted. 
—  6.  The  poor  man  Avas  laid  up  for  a  long  time,  which  worried  him.  —  7.  The 
beggar  could  hardly  crawl  from  door  to  door,  that  exeited  the  pity  of  the 
passers-by.  —  In  the  country,  the  sparrow  devours  great  quantities  of  grain; 
but  it  more  than  makes  up  for  it,  by  destroying  many  insects. 
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SECTION  XI. 
INVERSION  OF  NORMAL  ORDER. 

Every  word,  phrase,  or  clause,  in  the  sentence  lias  a  natural 
position  ;  if  it  is  placée!  ont  of  this  normal  orcler,  it  at  once  attracts 
attention  and  excites  surprise,  provided  this  inverted  arrangement 
is  not  used  too  frequently. 

1.  The  object  placed  before  its  verb    : 

My  sliipmates,  I  had  left  behind. 

But  no  mercy  would  the  cruel  Shylock  show. 

Tluit  we  shall  soou  know. 

What  I  shoidd  hâve  done,  had  ail  gone  well,  I  do  not  know. 

2.  The  attribute  placed  before  its  verb    : 

Terrified  as  I  was,  I  could  not  even  shout  for  lielp. 

Dreadful   was  his   story. 

Ditst  thon  art,  and  luito  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

3.  Adverb  or  adverbial  j^lirase  i^laced  tîrst    : 

Back  we  will  go. 

Little  did  I  Suppose  tliat  the  snake  was  a  deadly  enemy. 

AU  through  the  eveiiing,  they  kept  thundering  away. 

On  thèse   two  commandments,   hang   the   law   and   the   prophets. 

4.  Adverb  with  verb  placed  flrst    : 

Vl)  spole  our  own  little  Mabel. 

At  last  in  strode  the  captain. 

Over  the  slippery   rocks,  plunging  through  the   loose   stones,   on  went   the 
horse,  I  elinging  as  I  might. 

5.  Adjective  or  adjectival  phrase  placed  after  its  nouu    : 

A  niind  unoccupied  is  a  niind  distressed. 
He  entertained  them  of  things  military. 
Jésus  was  laid  in  the  stable  cold. 

6.  The  subject  placed  after  its  verb   : 

Said  the  king  to  the  miller.  .  . 

No  more  would  the  toy  lose  time  in  school. 

This   said,   Saneho   ordered   the   cane   to   be  broken,   which   was   no   sooner 
done  than  out  dropped  the  ten  pièces  of  gold. 

Tn  a  sentence,  or  paragraph,  the  most  emphatic  position  is  the  end, 
the  next  is  the  beginning;  the  weakest  of  ail  positions  is  the  middle. 

Each  word  in  the  following  sentence  may  be  given  more  emphasis 
by  being  placed  at  the  end  : 

Rome,  according-  to  the  ancient  legend,  was  founded  by  Bomulus. 
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Tliat  Rome  was  founded  by  Romains,  is  an  ancient  legend. 
According'  to  the  ancient  legend,  Romulus  founded  Borne. 
The  legend,  that  Rome  was  founded  hy  Romulus,  is  ancient. 

Sometimes  slight  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  wording  to  get  ail 
Ihe  possible  inversions  : 

Tt  icas  Rome  that. . . 

Rome,  did  Romulus.  .  . 

The  founder  of  Rome  is.  .  . 

It  is  a  legend,  an  ancient  one,  wliich  says  that ... 

Rome  was  founded  by.  . . 

Note  the  effective  ending  of  the  following  sentences   : 

Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantie  Coliseum,  full 
and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  hâve  moved  one  heart  as  it  must 
move  ail  who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.  God  be  thanked  :  a  ruin.  —  Dickens. 

"When  the  cat  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  and  looked  into  the  nest,  it  was 
—  -empty! 

Inverting  the  order  of  the  words  mnst  not  mar  naturalness  ease, 
clearness;  the  following  sentences  are  ambiguous    : 

He  piît  his  nose  out  of  doors,  holding  on  to  the  walls  as  he  went  for 
support.   (Stevexsox.)    Say,  holding  on  to  the  walls  for  support. 

I  cried  out  the  words  he  had  ordered  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Men  do  not  believe  in  a  Divinity  because  they  hâve  been  so  taught  in 
iheir  r/outh. 

Exercise   ; 


C".  Express  with  as  many  inversions  as  you  can    : 

1,  Lear,  kiiig  of  Britain,  had  three  daughters.  —  2.  We  ran  out  at  once  in 
tlie  frosty  fog,  bareheaded  as  we  were.  —  3.  They  gave  me  a  bag  to  bring  back 
our    money    in.    —    4.  We    slipped    along    the    hedges,    noiseless    and    swift.    — 

5.  Xothiiig  was  to  be  seen  in  the  chest  exeept  a  suit  of  very   good  clothes.  — 

6.  A  few  scattered  pines  were  mingled  with  the  cedars.  —  7.  To  see  theni  was 
as  good  as  a  play.  —  8.  The  sea  was  behind  nie.  —  9.  The  beautifui  sails  of  the 
ship  shone  in  the  sun  like  snow.  —  10.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  how  that  person- 
age  haunted  niy  dreams.  —  11.  Mary  was  the  first  to  adore  Jésus  at  His  birth. 

—  12.  Miranda  became  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help.  —  13.  He  might  be 
hungry,  stiîl  he  would  not  eat.  —  14.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

—  15.  Homeward  the  weary  ploughman  plods  his  way. 

SECTION  XII. 
REPETITION   OF   WORDS. 

A  Word  or  a  phrase  may  be  repcated  once  or  several  times,  thus 
showing  how  the  thought  expressed  by  it  dwells  in  the  mind,  or  lias 
made  a  strong  impression. 
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The  words  thus  repeated  are  usually  modified  and  rendered  more 
and  more  emphatic  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  répétition  were  made  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  aecuracy. 

I  was  tired,  dead  tired;  so  tired  that  I  slept  like  a  log  of  wood. 

He  lost  his  watch,  the  golden  wateh  he  had  received  as  a  birthday  présent. 

Rise  early,  very  early. 

Oh  no,  I  do  not  want  to  go. 

They  were  bom  poor,  they  lived  poor,  and  they  died  poor. 

Through  a  long,  long  summer  day. . . 

Happiness,  etemal  happiness  shaU  be  our  reward  in  heaven. 

I  did  çee  a  black  fox,  a  real  black  fox,  as  plain  as  day. 

He  wishes  to  sueceed,  and  succeed  he  must.  (Note  the  inversion.) 

They  rode  and  rode  till  night. 

Cognate  objects  are  emphatic  on  aceount  of  the  répétition  of  the 
idea  : 

Thej'  liied  an  idéal  life.   (See  gram.  page  77.) 

Also  compound  personal  pronouns   : 

He  left  us  to  ourselves.  —  Paul  himself  did  it. 

"Well,  it's  a  new  flshing  line,  one  for  you,  Maggie,  ail  to  yourself." 

Répétition  is  a  means  of  showing  that  some  action  is  gênerai  or 
continuons   : 

At  that  the  schoolmaster  laughed,  and  my  mother  laughed;  the  ehildren 
also  began  to  laugh,  and  so  we  ail  laughed  together.  Thus  I  beeame  one  of 
the  seholars. 

If  we  call  a  pudding  "niée,"  or  speak  of  a  ''niée"  day,  one  can  hardly 
eall  us  niée  about  our  English. 

Cannon   to   right   of  them, 

Cannon   to   left   of  them, 

Cannon   in   front   of  them. 

VoUey'd  and  thunder'd.  —  Tekxysox. 

(See  in  "The  Maj'or  of  Plymouth  and  the  Lobster'  the  effeet  of  the 
répétition  of  the  clause  :  . .  .and  still  the  lobster  held  on.) 

The  continuity  of  the  action  is  made  still  more  emphatic  b}'  invert- 
ing  the  order  of  the  words  repeated   : 

Over  the  startled  steeds,  the  long  lash  writhed  and  hissed,  and  hissed  and 
writhed.  again  and  again. 

So  Tommy  was  scolded  and  whipped,  and  whipped  and  scolded  for  playing 
tniant. 

Lost  to  fashion,  to  vanity  lost. 
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He  never  stoppée!  to  think,  or  thouglit  to  stop. 

They  Avashed  and  seoiired,  and  scoured  and  "washed  the  floor  but  to  no 
purpose. 

It  nnist  be  admitted  that  woodpiles  are  never  attractive  to  young  boys 
Tvliile  spring  is  gro^ving.  or  to  growing  boys  while  sjDring  is  young.  old,  or 
middle-aged. 

Work  !  work  !  work  ! 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim; 

Work  !  work  !  work  ! 
Till  tlie  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 

Seam  and  gusset  and  band, 
Band  and  gusset  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 
And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream. 

(The  song  of  the  shirt.) 

Modes  of  répétition. 

1.  Repeatiiig  an  aiixiliary  word,  a  préposition,  limiting  adjective, 
conjunction,  or  anxiliary  verb   : 

In  poverty  and  in  wealth,  in  sickness  and  in  health,.  . .  a  dog  never  déserts 
his  m  aster. 

We  bave  not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  hâve  suflfered  and  be  healed,  to  hâve 
•desi^aired  and  to  hâve  reeovered  hope. 

He  nrast  bave  delicious  do-nothing  days,  filled  with  boating  and  chatting 
<and  riding  and  driving;  that  is  the  holiday  he  needs  after  his  illness. 

2.  Repeating  the  same  word  and  phrase   : 

She  gave  nothing  but  thanks,  and  thanks,  and  thanks. 

As  for  Polly,  our  mule,  she  jumped,  she  skipped,  she  galloped,  she  slid, 
she  skated. 

The  one  thing  the  English  value  is  pluck  ;  the  cabmen  hâve  it  ;  the 
merchants  hâve  it  ;  the  bishoi^s  hâve  it;  the  women  hâve  it  ;  the  joumals 
hâve  it. 

The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the  beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed 
horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road  ;  and  the  d\-ing  Englislunan  pouring 
his  medieine,  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  bas  paid 
fifteen  per  cent,  fiings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  i:)aid 
twentj'-two  per  cent,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecan,'  who  has  paid 
a  licence  of  a  hundred  i:)Ounds  for  the  privilège  of  putting  him  to  death. 

3.  Using  a  séries  of  sjTionymous  or  almost  synonymous  words  :  the 
combined  effeet  is  trong  because  every  shade  of  thought,  or  aspect  of 
the  thing,  seem  to  hâve  been  eonsidered  accurately. 

A  hitter,  pinching,  frosty  moming. 

He  was  a  careful,  wily,  old,  experienced  seaman. 
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The  sky  was  hright  and  cloudless  overhead. 

Smooth  oily  flattery. 

Before  entering  tlie  cénacle  to  pray,  the  Apostles  Tv-ere  v:eak,  timid, 
racillating  men. 

Him  wbo  believes  in  God's  providence,  no  event  disquiets  or  startles  or 
alarms. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  ail  the  uses  of  this  world. 

The  way  before  you  is  intricate,  dark,  and  fuU  of  perplexed  and  treach- 
erous  mazes.  —  Burke. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you;  good  measure  and  pressed  down  and 
shaken  together  and  rutniing  over  shall  thev  give  into  vour  bosom.  (Luke 
VI,  38.) 

The  spring,  the  Itead,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 

Is  stopped,  the  verj'  source  of  it  is  stopped. 

The  words  may  hâve  similarity  of  soiind  to  indicate  an  équivalence 
in  meaning  : 

The  eyelist  pedaled  and  pedaled,  and  perspired  and  pantod.  {Allitération.} 
(He  put  himself  to  gTeat  exertions.) 

4.  A  succession  of  two  or  more  sentences  équivalent  or  nearly 
équivalent  in  meaning,  additional  energv'  being  acquired  from  the 
répétition   : 

Christ  is  risen;  He  is  no  more  among  the  dead. 

Time  is  money;  seconds  are  the  gold  dust  of  time. 

This  book  is  not  yours;  you  hâve  no  right  to  take  it. 

I  hâve  seen  the  wicked  highly  exalted,  and  lifted  iip  like  the  cedars  of 
Lihanus.  (Bible.) 

Through  life,  from  birth  to  death. 

Exercise  : 


<r)Q.  Emphasize  the  words  in  italics  hy  répétition   : 

1.  I  always  will  icander,  as  long  as  there  is  a  fresli  bit  of  the  world  to  see.  — 
2.  If  we  were  attacked  unjustly,  we  would  never  lay  dowu  our  arms.  —  3.  Per- 
severance  is  the  key  of  success.  —  4.  O,  corne  witli  us!  —  5.  ^Ye  shall  catch 
the  fugitives  before  night  —  6.  Wide  ^vas  the  chasm  we  had  to  jump  over.  — 
7.  I  must  see  the  soldiers!  —  8.  Then  came  more  soldiers.  —  9.  Oh,  the  happy 
time  by  the  seaside!  —  10.  A  démocratie  governmeut  concerns  the  people.  — 
11.  My  little  sister  wished  to  own  a  canary-hird.  —  12.  The  stormy  waves  foamed 
and  roared  around  the  breakers. 
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Climax  in  words  in  a  séries. 

Instead  of  repeating  a  word,  with  modifiers,  another  word  empha- 
■sizing  the  preceding  one  maj'  be  iised  with  great  effectiveness   : 
Compare   :  I  came  upon  a  crowd,  a  very  large  crowd  of  daffodils. 

I  came  upon  a  crowd,  a  host  of  daffodils. 
Oysters!  I  could  eat  quarts  of  them,  bushels  of  them. 
That  bad  boy,  that  rogue  should  be  punishcd. 
A  storm,  a  hurricane  was  upon  us. 
Ail  beyond  was  torture,  purgatory,  hell. 

His  words  had  in   them   a   sweetness,  a   music  that   pacified   my   enraged 
uncle. 

Terrible  indeed.  dreadful  wei'e  those  hours  of  suspense  to  Max. 
Two  or  tliree  dogs  joined  in  the  cry,  then  ten,  twenty.  thirty,  sixty,  eighty, 
until  the  ichole  pack  of  a  hundred  dogs  howled  one  infernal  chorus. 

Exercise  : 


67.  Bevcrit-e  the  sentences  sa  as  to  liavc  a  climax. 

1.  Heaps,  carloads,  ...  of  barrels  and  boxes  stood  on  the  quays.  —  2.  Hun- 
dreds,  .  .  .  of  chickens  were  carried  to  market.  —  3.  A  sliower,  a  .  .  .  was  upon  us. 

—  4.  It  was  not  a  storm  but  a    ...   —  5.  He  had  a  love^  a    ...   for  knowledge. 

—  6.  Drink  causes  a  sensible  man  to  be  presently  a  fool  and  by  and  by  a  ...  — 
7.  Ambition  causes  séditions,  icars,  discords^  hatred,  shyness.  —  8.  Th?  room  was 
furnished  in  a  sombre,  quiet  way.  —  9.  He  showed  déjection  and  at  last  émotion. 

—  10.  A  storm,  a  voUey,  a  7(fn7  of  blows  could  not  raise  the  pcor  horse. 

Pleonasm  —  Tautology. 

Useless  répétition  of  words  {pleonasm),  or  ideas  (fautology)  is 
faulty  : 

The  entire  gallery  was  ail  lighted  with  brilliant  lights.  (Say,  was  brilliuntly 
lighted.  ) 

He  returned  hack  the  book.  (Omit  hack.) 
I  am  verj'  fond  of  thèse  two  little  twin  brothers. 
A  bloody  moon  peered  redly  through  the  smoke. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  the  lesson  again. 
We  lived  in  an  island  surrounded  by  water. 

The  short  daily  editorials  that  appear  everv'  evening  in  that  paper  are 
always  interesting. 

If  we  stand  firm  without  fiinching,  we  shall  not  fail. 
He  accused  wrongïy  his  innocent  neighbor. 
This  hastened  my  poor  father's  early  death. 

Other  examples  of  tautology  :  first  beginning.  funeral  obsequies,  sure  and 
certain,  food  and  sustenance,  final  end,  last  end,  brave  and  daring.  kill  him 
dead,  weak  and  feeble,  trouble  and  annoyanee,  quarreling  and  disputing.  etc. 
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The  sentence,  "I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,"  îs  riglit  because  the 
words  in  italics  make  the  statement  more  personal  and  forcible. 

The  foUowing  phrases,  in  whieh  words  are  of  the  same  or  almost  of 
the  same  meaning,  are  well  established  idiôms  throngh  long  usage. 

He  is  fair  and  square  in  ail  his  dealings.  The  deed  was  signed  to  ail  intents 
and  purposes.  I  arrived  safe  and  sound.  First  and  foremost,  say  the  truth. 
They  took  to  the  work  heart  and  soûl.  He  works  only  by  fits  and  starts.  His 
progi-ess  is  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  lost  ail  his  goods  and  chattels.  They 
tugged  with  might  and  main.  Ail  he  says  is  stuff  and  nonsense.  He  was 
tumed  out  of  îiome  and  home.  He  is  free  and  easy  in  his  manners.  To  be 
orer  head  and  ears  in  debt.  The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law.  They 
attacked  with  fire  and  fury.  This  is  the  king's  will  and  pleasure.  Hi=- 
présence  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  me.  The  affair  is  over  and  done  with.  What 
is  the  end  and  aim  of  ail  this?  etc. 

Exercise  : 


68.  Correct  the  foUowing  sentences  by  getting  rid  of  ail  xinnecessary  iiwrds  : 
1.  They  fouud  it  hard  to  overcome  the  difficult  obstacles  that  opposed  their  plan 
of  escape.  —  2.  We  repeated  the  lesson  over  and  orer  again.  —  3.  Take  this 
book,  you  will  often  find  it  useful  sometimes.  —  4.  He  was  universally  admired 
and  loved  by  ail  the  people.  —  5.  I  was  called  upon  by  a  poor-looking  widow 
woman,  who  visited  my  office  the  other  day.  —  6.  They  found  in  the  woods 
plenty  of  abundant  fruit.  —  7.  They  hâve  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole 
trade.  —  8.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  who  were  the  first  aggressors  in  a 
war.  —  9.  They  mutually  encouraged  one  another  to  fight  it  out  to  the  end.  — 
10.  The  property  has  been  restored  again  to  its  rightful  owners.  —  11.  My 
brother  willingly  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  —  12.  He  thhiks  he  has  made 
a  new  discovery.  —  13.  Let  them  throw  as  much  foui  dirt  at  me  as  they  please.  — 
14.  When  I  was  a  child  seven  years  old  I  went  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys 
for  children. 


SECTION   XIII. 
OMISSION   OF    WORDS. 

A  sentence  may  be  exelamatory,  that  is,  expressing  a  strong  feeling 
of  fear,  pity,  surprise,  etc.  The  mind  is  so  owerwhelmed  with  the 
sudden  émotion  that  only  the  emphasized  words  are  expressed,  the 
others  —  usually  the  verb,  Connecting  words,  —  being  omitted. 

Hurrah  for  the  heroes?  —  Hello,  boys!  —  Poor  little  bird  !  —  Hail, 
Canada,  my  native  land  !  —  To  arms  !  To  arms  !  —  Fire  !  —  Wolf  !  — 
Help  !  —  A  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !  —  0  for  a  rifle  !  • —  Alas  for  my 
hopes!  —  What.  not  silver!  the  rims  not  silver!  —  Good  for  you!  —  Out 
with  it  !  —  Baek.  ^•illains  !  —  I  !  not  a  bit  of  it  !  —  How  verj'  kind  of  you  !  — 
Oh,  a  dainty  plant  the  ivy  green!  —  Time  is  passing,  oh  (it  is  passing)  so 
swiftiy  !  —  Oh,  the  sweet  days  of  childhood  never  to  come  back  ! 

What  was  this?  The  bushes  trampled  and  broken  down.  Hoof  marks  in 
the  dust.  "Tlie  trail  !"  I  cried,  "the  trail!" 
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Omission  of  part  of  the  words  are  fréquent  in  notices,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity. 

Attention  !  —  Safety  first  !  —  This  way  out.  —  No  admittauee  except  on 
business.  —  Strictly  forbidden.  —  No  smoking.  —  Railway  erossing. 

Also  in  proverbs,  mottoes,  sayings,  etc. 

Mucli  talk,  little  work.  —  No  work,  no  récompense.  —  God  alone.  —  For 
tlie  greatest  glory  of  God. 

exercises  : 


69.  Eender  the  sentences  exclamatory,  or  more  rapid,  hy  oviittvng'  the  verh. 

1.  I  want  no  more  of  your  foolery;  I  désire  you  to  go  away.  —  2.  The  driver 
jerks  the  reins,  the  horses  toss  their  heads,  and  away  they  dart   at   full   speed! 

—  3.  Why,  you  are  late  again;  is  that  your  jiromise?  —  4.  They  want  me  to 
submit,  I  will  uever  do  it.  —  5.  This  is  perfidy  and  treachery  !  I  shall  not  know 
Avhom  to  trust  next.  —  6.  "Ill-luck!"  exclaimed  niy  father;  ''ill-luck  indeed! 
It  is  your  own  stupidity  and  cowardice  that  caused  this!"  —  7.  I  am  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  ship  was  lost  and  that  none  of  the  sailors  were  saved? 

—  8.  He  gave  another  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  his  horse  sprang  upon  the  bridge. 

70.  Supply  the  tvords  omitted;  note  the  Joss  in  effectiveness. 

1.  A  yell   of   savage   exultation,   a   volley   of   bullets,   and   the   missionary   lay 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  —  2.  Eain  or  no  rain,  we  hâve  to  set  out  to-day. 

—  3.  "Mercy,  ■what  if  those  villains  find  you!"  —  4.  John  exclaimed,  ''What 
if  I  refuse?"  —  5.  Xo  more  ranches  and  gold  mines  for  him!  —  6.  Off  with  you! 

—  7.  Dowu  on  vour  knees! 


SECTION   XIV. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ADJECTIVES. 

Descriptive  adjectives  are  very  important  words  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sentence;  they  are  often  called  the  "artist  words*'  of  the 
language,  because,  when  rightly  chosen,  they  give  it  unusual  color, 
character  and  beauty. 

A  drawing  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the  exe  when  colors  are  applied 
to  it.  Adjectives  do  for  a  sentence  what  a  paint  box  may  do  for  a 
drawing;  but  both  adjectives  and  colors  must  be  skillfully  used,  other- 
wise  the  effect  is  a  '"daub"  rather  than  a  picture.  A  novice  w^riter 
uses  onh'  a  few  adjectives  of  very  gênerai  meaning,  as  good,  had, 
nke,  au'ful,  large,  iynmense,  small,  etc.,  etc.  just  as  a  child  likes  to  use 
only  a  few  colors,  but  as  deep  as  possible,  in  his  pictures. 

Select  four  différent  things  that  are  red,  place  them  together,  and" 
see  their  différence  in  hue,  brightness  of  color,  you  will  find  four 
différent  reds,  or  shades  of  red.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  call  a 
person  good,  it  may  cover  a  multitude  of  excellent  qualities.  "We  hâve 
a  more  definite  language  when  we  use  the  words  reddish,  ruddij, 
crimson,  piuk.  purple,  bloody,  etc.  instead  of  "red";  and  honest, 
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noble,    ohliging,    charmiiig,    gênerons,    charitable,    religious,    good- 
natured,  kind-hearted,  etc.  instead  of  "good." 

What  we  sa}-  of  the  adjective  is  equally  applicable  to  the  adverb; 
oiie  qualifies  or  modifies  a  iioun,  the  otlier  a  verb. 

The  Indian  guide  liad  a  swift  and  graceful  motion. 
The  Indian  guide  moved  swiftlv  and  graeefullv. 


C  ont  pare   : 

Rip  saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly 
Hudson.  moving  oh  its  silent  majes- 
tic  course  with  the  reflection  of  a 
purple  cloud.  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging 
bark,  hère  and  there  sieeping  on  its 
glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself 
in  the  blue  highlands. 

The  cokl  evening  breez3  whistled 
tlirough  every  chink  of  the  rude 
building,  and  sprinkled  the  floor 
with   a   continuai    rain   of   fine  .sand. 


Rip  saw  at  a  distance  the  Hudson, 
moving  on  its  course  with  the  re- 
flection of  a  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a 
bark,  hère  and  there  on  its  bosom, 
and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  high- 
lands. 


Tlie  breeze  wliistled  through  ever>' 
chink  of  the  building,  and  sprinkled 
the  floor  with  a  rain  of  sand. 


Adjectives  miist  not  be  attached  to  every  noun  in  a  sentence  ;  open 
before  chink,  and  rougli  before  floor  would  add  nothing  to  the  exprès- 
siveness  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

The  following  sentence  seems  to  be  too  high-colored  : 

There  the  shugtjy  yellotc  birch  stretches  its  kiiotted  amis  to  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  purple  ash  and  the  somber  pine  sway  in  the  aiitumn  breeze. 

Two  effective  ways  of  placing  the  adjectives   : 

1^   in  pairs  of  synonymous  words,  or  of  related  meaning    : 

Humdrum  and  plain,  hidden  and  humble  was  their  daily  life. 

They  looked  upon  him  as  something  to  be  watehed  over  and  cared  for, 
I^rotected  and  loved. 

The  birds  were  busy  flitting  and  alighting,  gurgling  and  singing. 

2^   in  apposition   : 

The  soldiers,  weaiy  and  footsore.  plodded  on  their  way. 
The  roast,  fragrant  and  steaming,  followed  the  soup. 

Exercises  : 


71.  Use  a  more  defnite  adjective  or  adverb  instead  of  the  italicîzed  words  : 
We  had  a  good  picnie  ;  the  place  was  good  and  we  had  good  games. 
We  had  a  pleasant  picnie;  the  place  was  shady  and  we  had  interesting  games. 
1.  The  fine  notes  of  the  hunter's  horn  are  heard.  —  2.  The  fine  moon  lookeà 
lovingly  down.  —  3.  The  nowy  fireengincs  dashed  furiously  down  the  stxeet.  — 
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4.  Finely  sank  the  sun  behiiid  the  snow-capped  mountain.  —  5.  Washington  was 
a  fine  gentleman,  of  great  courage  and  great  honor.  —  6.  Many  strokes  with  a 
little  ax  fell  even  the  greatest  oaks.  —  7.  The  child  sang  icell.  —  8.  My  little 
brother  was  not  much  hurt.  —  9.  The  news  travel  fast. 

72.  Weigh  the  meaning  of  each  adj-ective;  see  wluit  it  contributes  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence.  Which  adjectiv€s  relate  to  sense-impressions'  Whi<:h  ones  stir 
feeling?  Are  thèse  words  literal  (plain)  or  figurative? 

1.  The  widow  raised  her  gJazcd  eyes,  and  looked  about  with  a  faint  wildness. 
—  2.  They  had  a  sieepless  uight.  —  4.  The  f awn  skipped  af te^-  the  doe  ;  it  was 
slow  going  for  the  siender  legs,  over  the  fallen  legs  and  through  the  raspin^ 
bushes. 1.  The  branches  were  loaded  with  fuU-groiin.  plump,  ripe  apples.  — 

5.  The  grove  was  alive  with  birds,  hoisterous,  fri-sl}/,  and  songful.  —  6.  There 
were  great  stretehes  of  siîent  forest.  —  7.  The  church  stood  on  a  knoll,  round 
which  a  sinall  stream  made  a  beautiful  bend,  and  then  wound  its  way  through  a 
long  reach  of  soft  meadoïc  scenery.  —  8.  An  so  we  began  our  journey;  sadly, 
under  dripping  trees  and  leaden  sky.  —  9.  I  felt  p?rsuaded  that  the  faltering 
voice  of  that  poor  woman  arose  to  heaven  far  before  the  responses  of  the  clerk, 
the  swelling  of  the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of  the  choir.  {To  tvluit  is  faltering 
contrasted?) 

73.  Find  adjectives  descriiing   : 

Forehead  or  brow 
skin  or  complexion 
mouth  or  lips 
hair  or  beard 

Sky    or    heavens 
fields  or  meadows 
mountains  or  hills 
path  or  road 

74.  TeJl  orally  what  is  suggested  hy  the  adjectives  in  itaU<;s   : 

The  good  book  of  the  hour  is  simply  the  iisefid  or  pleasant  talk  of  some 
person  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed  for  you.  Very  usefid 
then,  telling  j'ou  what  you  ueed  to  know;  very  pleasant  ofteu,  as  a  sensible 
friend's  présent  talk  would  be.  Thèse  bright  accounts  of  travels,  good-humored 
and  witty  discussions  of  questions;  lively  or  pathetic  story-stelling  in  the  form 
of  a  novel;  firm  fact-telling,  by  the  real  agents  concerned  in  the  events  of 
passing  history. 

EUSKIX. 


teeth 

face 

head 

eyes 

nose 

voice 

disposition 

form   or 

figure 

manner 

expression 

step 

dress 

air 

trees 

woods 

winds 

waves 

foliage 

flowers 

birds 

waters 

shores 

valleys 

lakes 

forests 

cataraets 

A  noun  may  replace  a  nonii  with  its  modifier 
A  palace  =   a  very  fine  house. 
A  paradise  =   a  most  pleasant  home. 
An  angel   =   a  good  child. 
An  artist   =  a  skillfull  painter,  or  musician. 
A  mountain   =   a  great  mass. 
A  saint   =  a  holy  man. 

A  cathedral   =  a  large  and  beautiful  church. 
A  calamitv   =  a  great  misfortune. 
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A  single  noim  or  adjective  may  take  the  place  of  two  or  more 
^djeetives  : 

Diamond  (drops)    =  crA-stalline  and  bright    (drops). 

A  ribbon  (of  road)    =  a  long  and  narrow  (road). 

Hearty   =  sincère  and  active. 

A  nook   =  a  narrow  and  retired   (place). 

A  haunt   =   an  oi'dinarj-  and  attractive   (dwelling-place). 

Gold   =  bright  and  yellow. 

Silver   =  bright  and  white. 

A  reach  (of  land )    =    (land  extending)   far  and  wide. 

The  adjective  modifier  is  subordinate  to  its  noun;  the  idea  it  repre- 
sents  may  be  made  more  important  in  many  ways  : 

Compare  : 

The  ioU  of  the  bell  announced  the  approach  of  the  funeral. 
The  bell.  tolling.  announced  the  approaching  fimeral. 

Before  us  "was  the  faiut  hlue  of  the  Sierra. 
Before  us  was  the  Sierra,  faintly  blue. 

The  deep  azuré  of  the  sky. 
The  deep  blue  sky. 

The  gold  of  the  ripe  wheat. 
The  golden  rij^e  wheat. 

The  wilderness  of  the  streets  was  full  of  more  terrors  and  more  dangers 
■for  her  than  the  wilderness  of  the  vast  forests,  she  had  erossed  in  safetj'. 
(wild  streets,  terrible,  dangerous,  wild  forests.) 

Her  dress,  though  humble  in  the  extrême,  was  scrupulously  clean. 
Humble  as  her  dress  was,  still  it  was.  . . 

Her  humble  dess  was  scrui^ulously  clean. 

In  the  same  way.  two  adjectives  may  be  replaced  by  two  nouns  : 

Xature.  beautiful  and  serene. 

The  beauty  and  serenity  of  Xature. 

That  eeremony,  frigid  and  pompons. 
The  frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  eeremony. 

We  can  go  one  step  beyond  in  literary  art  and  hâve  sometim^s 
sither  adjective  to  qualify  the  other  changed  to  a  noun  : 

The  beautiful  serenity  of  Nature. 
The  serene  beautv  of  Xature. 
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The  fTigrid  pomp  of  tbe  ceremony.  (1) 

The  pompous  frigidity  of  the  ceremony  (2) 

A  man  of  stern  severity. 

Thèse  plirases  express  différent  shades  of  meaning;  phrase  (1)  means  :  frigid 
in  spite  of  its  pomp;  phrase  (2)    :  a  kind  of  pomp  that  is  sure  to  cause  frigidity. 

(See  Transferred  Epithets,  page  179). 

An  adjective  that  does  not  add  anything  to  the  meaning  of  a  noun 
must  be  left  ont  : 

The  paternal  iove  of  a  father;  a  lifeless  corpse;  flowery  beds  of  violets; 
glittering  diamonds;  the  musical  tone  of  violins;  a  ringing  peal;  a  sudden 
clap;  a  loud  bang  or  whack;  a  dull  rumble;  polite  thanks;  clear  crystal; 
mournful  dirge;  happy  joy;  opposing  obstacle;  agreeable  pleasure;  cool 
snow;  etc. 

There  were  no  (mock)  mourners  in  tbe  trappings  of  affected  "woe. 

A  poor  (decrej^it)  (old)  woman,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years 
and  infirmities. 

Phrase  or  clause 
strengthning  the  meaning  of  an  adjective. 

An  adjective  (or  adverb)  may  hâve  its  meaning  strenghtened  by 
the  addition  of  a  phrase  or  a  clause  : 

How  dirty  tbis  copybook  is!  Ilow  dore  a  boy  hand  siich  a  thing  to  the 
teacher? 

The  bouse  was  very  uncomfortable  and  small.  1  ivonder  how  I  coidd 
lire  tico  years  in  itl 

The  wolves  strangled  the  lambs  quickly;  they  had  hardly  the  time  to  feel  it. 
His  wages  are  small;  he  can  only  starve  with  them. 

My  pony's  pranks  are  numerous  :  an  account  of  them  icoidd  fill  a  thick 
volume. 

The  explanatory  phrase  or  clause  may  be  used  alone,  and  with 
greater  effect  than  with  the  adjective  or  adverb  : 

Compare   :  That  bouse  was  veiy  uncomfortable  and  small. 
I  wonder  how  I  could  live  in  that  bouse! 

His  wages  are  very  small. 

He  can  only  starve  with  such  wages. 

I  remember  it  well. 

I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 

It  is  easy  to  sail  tbis  beat. 
A  child  miffht  sail  tbis  beat. 
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Exercises  : 


75.  Express  more  simply  by  the  use  of  adjcciives  or  adverbs  ;  "iiote  the  loss 
ûf  effect. 

1.  It  was  a  night  out  of  ten  thousand  for  my  purpose.  —  2.  How  to  keep  the 
boy  in  olean  clothcs  passes  my  undorstanding.  —  3.  It  was  the  howl  of  a  dog, 
but  so  wild  that  it  sent  the  startled  blood  bounding  through  my  veins  to  my  vory 
finger  ends.  —  4.  He  was  a  teacdier  among  a  thousand.  —  .5.  If  the  crowns  of  ail 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  wcre  laid  at  my  feet  in  exchange  for  my  books  and  my 
love  of  reading,  I  would  spurn  them  ail.  —  6.  A  trained  officer  would  hâve 
laughed  at  them  till  his  sides  ached.  —  7.  So  much  I  saw,  almost  in  a  dream.  — 
8.  Thirteen  years  hâve  passed  since,  but  it  is  ail  to  me  as  if  it  had  happened 
yesterday.  —  9.  He  gave  an  oath  that  made  me  jump.  —  10.  The  man'  gave  my 
arm  a  wreneh  that  made  me  cry  out.  —  11.  The  man  gave  me  a  twitch  that 
I  thought  would  hâve  made  me  faint.  —  12.  Antonio  was  the  kindest  man  that 
lived.  —  13.  A  traveler  related  that  he  had  once  seen  a  eabbage  under  the 
leaves  of  which  a  whole  régiment  of  soldiers  were  sheltered  from  the  rain.  — 
1-1.  There  is  not  gold  enough  in  the  Bank  of  England  to  tempt  me  to  go  to  sea 
again.  —  15.  At  that  distance,  I  could  hâve  hit  a  fifty-cent  pièce.  —  16.  The 
man  swam  through  the  water  leaving  a  wake  like  a  sniall  steaniboat.  —  17.  The 
pretty  lawn  was  as  green  as  sun  and  rain  could  make  it.  —  18.  For  more  than 
an  liour  the  ship  was  driven  ou  at  such  a  rate  that  she  seemed  to  crowd  the  sea 
into  a  heap  before  lier.  —  19.  They  said  he  had  enough  money  to  pave  a  whole 
;Street  and  a  little  alley. 

76.  Add  a  clause  strenghtening  the  meaning  of  the  adjectiie    : 

1.  The  stone  was  very  heavy,.  .  .  —  2.  The  child  had  had  a  severe  illness, .  .  .  — 
3.  The  apple-trce  in  bîôssom  was  beautiful    ...   —  4.  I  thought   my  painitng  a 

fine  pièce  of  art,  .  .  .  5.  Our  parlor  was  very  small,  ...  —  6.  It  was  blov.'ing 

a  strong  gale,  ...  - —  7.  The  coast  was  yet  very  far  off,  ...  —  8.  The  orator 
spoke  with  great  éloquence,  ...  —  9.  The  children  found  the  play  very  enter- 
taining,  ...  —  10.  He  related  to  us  a  very  amusing  story,  ...  —  11.  Paul  was  a 
good  pupil,  ...  —  12.  The  boy  played  with  great  skill  on  his  violin  ...  —  13.  I 
was  mueh  grieved,   ...   —  14.  The  mouutain  was  far.    .  .  . 

77.  Express  very  siviply   : 

1  The  cabin  was  so  small,  that  to  look  at  it,  oue  \\  ould  think  two  person'=' 
would  be  a  crowd  there.  —  2.  In  a  moment  I  was  so  close  to  the  buffaloes  that 
I  could  hâve  touehed  them  with  my  gun.  —  3.  The  islands  at  that  distance  were 
of  a  deep  blue  color.  —  4.  I  remember  a  dish  of  fried  bacon  at  the  sugar  camp 
and  some  maple  syrup,  that  left  a  taste  in  my  mouth  for  days.  —  5.  Any  one 
can  reach  the  place  ou  foot  before  breakfast.  —  6.  One  of  our  party,  certainly 
not  given  to  admiration  of  either  churches  or  Catholicity,  exclaimed  on  leaving 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  :  "  It  is  a  place  where  I  could  not  help  saying  my 
prayers.  "  —  7.  Oue  is  tempted  to  ask  :  "Was  it  by  men  and  women  like 
ourselves  that  cathedrals  such  as  this  were  planned  and  built  and  furnished?" 
—  8.  The  fall  of  coals  in  the  kitchen  grate,  the  very  tieking  of  the  clock,  filled 
me  with  alarm. 
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SECTIOX  XV. 
TJNITY. 

A  sentence  lias  unity  when  it  expresses  only  one  main  thought,  the 
business  of  ail  its  éléments  (words,  phrases,  clauses),  being  to  make 
that  thought  clear  always,  and  forceful  sometimes. 

Unity  is  the  best  thing  to  hâve  in  a  sentence  ;  lack  of  this  essential 
cuality  betrays  the  poor  writer. 

A  sentence  may  be  proved  to  be  unit  when  it  can  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words. 

Thoughts  having  little  connection,  or  that  do  not  unité  to  create 
one  mental  picture,  should  not  be  presented  in  the  same  sentence. 

Two  or  more  thoughts  can  be  joined  in  a  sentence  if  they  sustain 
some  particular  relation,  like  : 

1.  Cause  and  effect  : 

Androcles  was  so  badly  treated  by  his  master  that  one  day  lie  ran  away. 

He  coidd  not  become  ricli;  lie  clianged  trade  too  often. 

The  Indians  did  not  raise  good  corn,  they  were  no  farmers. 

Hearing  a  voice  call  his  name,  he  hastened  to  elimb  the  hill. 

The  little  boy  was  surprised  ;  he  blushed  and  stammered. 

Exercise  : 


7S.  Compleie  the  sentences,  expressing  a  cause  or  an  effect. 

1.  The  small  birds  fluttered,  gay  and  happy  because  ...  —  2.  The  wicked  man 
gave  the  poor  boy  so  heavy  a  beating  that  ...  —  3.  She  worked  diligently  in 
her  cottage  and  garden  ;  her  cottage  was  ...  —  4.  He  had  so  heated  himself 
•\vith  walking,  that  ...  —  5.  As  it  was  going  to  rain,  ...  —  6.  A  strong  wind 
arose,  and   ...  —  7.  Sce!   the  vessel  will  be  dashed  to  pièces;    ... 

2.  Comparison,  contrast  : 

He  eould  not  become  rich  with  ehanging  trade  so  often  :  a  roUing  stone 
gathers  no  moss. 

A  wise  man  niay  change  his  niind;  a  fool  never. 

The  knoAvledge  aecjuired  by  the  piipil  is  proportioned  to  what  he  takes 
in,  not  to  what  the  teacher  gives  ont. 

Ixercise  : 


79.  Ci^mplete  the  sentences,  expressing  a  comparison  or  contrast. 

].  The  lien  does  not  come  out  boldly  and  chase  his  prey,  but  creeping  ...  — 
2.  Worry  upsets  our  whole  System,  work  ...  —  3.  The  diligent  pupils  werc 
awarded  valuable  premiums  ;  the  lazy  boys  ...  —  4.  The  diamond  sparkles  with 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  while  coal  ...  5.  ...  ;  the  sleeping  fox  catches  no 
poultry.  —  6.  Any  coward  can  fight  a  battle  when  he  is  sure  of  winniiig  ;  give  me 
the  man  who  has  pluck  to  fight  when  ...  —  7.  It  may  be  well  doubted,  which 
is  more  delightful  —  to  start  for  a  holiday  which  has  been  well  earned,  or  to 
return  . .  . 
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3.  Succession  of  events  : 

The  little  girl  struek  a  match,  and  it  blazed  up;  then  the  walI,  where  the 
light  fell,  seemed  to  beeoine  like  glass. 

The  soldier  had  no  time  to  say  a  word  ;  the  boy  climbed  up  his  back  and 
was  sitting  on  his  shoulders. 

The  eat  ran  after  the  woollen  bail  and  patted  it  with  her  paws  and 
rolled  head  over  heels,  and  tossed  it  baekward  over  her  shoulder  and  chased  it 
between  her  hind-legs  and  pretended  to  lose  it,  and  i^ounced  down  upon  it 
again,  till  the  baby  laughed  as  loudly  as  he  had  been  crying. 

4.  Group  of  détails  in  a  single  picture  : 

The  table  was  laid  with  a  shining  white  cloth,  and  china  dishes;  a  delieious 
roast  goosc  stulïed  with  prunes  and  apples  was  steaming  on  it. 

General  statement  :  A  roast  goose  was  on  the  well-laid  table. 

As  he  stood  in  the  red  cassock,  his  face  bright  with  hajipiness,  the  sunlight, 
ereeping  through  a  stained  glass  window,  shed  round  him  a  halo  of  gold. 

General  statement  :  The  boy  in  the  red  cassock  presented  a  fine  sight. 

The  boys  lay  down  on  their  backs,  rolled  over,  beat  the  air  with  their 
hands.  screamed  and  daneed,  in  their  joy  at  their  winning  the  game. 

General  statement   :  The  boys  exulted  at  their  victory. 

For  other  examples,  see  page  162. 

Exercise  : 


80.  Develop  the  italicized  words. 

1.  The  ruiiaways  could  not  help  recalling  their  comfortable  home.  —  2.  The 
lake  was  beauiiful.  —  3.  The  sight  of  the  ship  sailing  was  pretty.  —  4.  His 
copybook  was  neat.  —  5.  My  uncle's  horse  was  fiiie.  —  6.  In  the  woods,  little 
tîiings  made  me  stumble. 

5.  Instance  or  example  : 

Mère  bovs  mav  be  heroes  at  times.  David  was  a  slip  of  a  bov  when  he 
killed  Goliath. 

The  opossum  is  a  destructive  animal;  it  eats  young  birds,  rabbits.  fruit, 
corn,  berries,  and  almost  everything  that  comes  in  its  way. 

Cats  hâve  sometimes  been  the  valued  pets  of  great  men  :  Cardinal  Richelieu 
diverted  his  mind  in  melancholy  hours  watching  the  graceful  frolics  of  kittens. 

Exercise  : 


81.  Develop  the  sentences,  giving  an  instance  or  example. 

1.  That  dog  is  not  to  be  trusted.  —  2.  Boys,  you  should  not  bathe  in  that 
part  of  the  river.  —  3.  Dogs  are  the  savers  of  many  lives.  —  4.  Never  tie  a 
string  across  the  path.  —  5.  A  love  of  study  is  the  best  thing  to  be  had  for  a 
boy. 

6.  Répétition  : 

A  wise  man  acts  prudently;  he  takes  counsel  of  his  i^illow. 
I  am  able  to  serve  you  in  my  turn  ;  one  good  turn  deserves  anothcr. 
Some  writers  describe  the  lion  as  a  coward,  and  no  more  to  be  feared  than 
a  big  dog. 
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Exercise  : 

82.  Complète  tJie  sentences. 

.  1.  Tom  is  a  sneaking  fellow;  he  holds  with  the  hare,  and  runs  with  ...;  he 
usually  sits  on  the  fence,  ready  to  jump  on  ...  —  2.  They  found  that  in 
America,  as  everywhere  else,  a  man  must  sow  bef ore  he  can  reap  ;  he  must  ...  — 
3.  The  lion  is  iucliaed  to  take  life  easy,  and  will  ...  —  4.  *'^\^lat  is  the  use 
of  working  ail  the  time?"  said  Luke.  "I  think  a  boy  ...  —  5.  Work  with 
a  will,   .  . . 

A  sentence  is  apt  to  laek  unity  by 

1°  The  addition  of  two  many  dépendent  clauses  : 

The  butler,  who  had  not  yet  stifled  the  voice  of  conscience,  felt  when 
silence  reigned  in  the  house,  a  misera'  that  was  unsupportable.  and  instead 
of  going  to  rest,  he  stole  aAvaj'  to  the  inn.  and  there,  drinking  glass  after 
glass,  stayed  till  he  bocame  so  intoxieated  that,  thongh  he  contrived  to  find 
his  way  back  to  bed,  he  could  by  no  means  undress  himself. 

2°  The  présence  of  incongruous  ideas  : 

With  his  workman's  clothes  and  kit,  he  gave  the  impression  of  a  very 
strong  man. 

3"^  The  changing  of  subjects,  or  voice,  when  not  necessary  :' 
When  he  was  walking  along,  two  boys  were  seen  trj'ing  to  set  a  bird-trap. 

4°  Making  it  choppy   : 

The  tree  is  tall,  it  is  shadj',  it  is  a  niaple,  it  stands  near  the  road;  it  can 
be  seen  a  long  way  off. 

5°  The  lack  of  cohérence  : 

While  coming  home  from  school  yesterday,  a  horse  ran  away  on  Main 
Street.  (Say,  As  tve  were  coming  home  from  school  yesterday,  ue  saiv  a  horse 
ruti  aicay  on  Main  Street.) 

So  he  had  to  leave  the  sea-shore  near  wliich  he  grew  up  for  a  time.  (Say, 
So  he  had  to  leave  the  sea-shore  for  a  time.  .  .  ) 

Exercise  : 


83.  Bewrite  the  sentences  inserting  the  fitting  expression    : 

1.  My  (going  to  lire  in  Montréal,  promotion)  delights  ail  my  friends,  but 
my  .  .  .  will  niake  me  run  into  greater  expenses.  —  2.  The  (yellow,  golden,  dry) 
leaves  rustled  as  the  eows  walked  through  them.  —  3.  Little  boy,  will  you  help 
(me,  and  old  man)  (up  the  hill,  along)  with  his  (handcart,  load)  ?  —  -4.  We  must 
forgive  (those  who  hâve  offended  us,  our  neighbors).  —  5.  Success  is  usually 
(made,  gained)  not  by  sudden  bouud  but  by  steady  effort.  —  6.  "With  a  fierce 
thrust  of  her  (brown,  small)  arm  she  pushed  her  cousin  into  the  mud.  —  7.  To 
(accept,  receive)   a  favor  from   (some  oue,  a  friend)   is  to  confer  one. 

84.  Show  how  the  unity  of  the  sentence  is  helped  out  by  the  good  choice  of  the 
principal  ivords  : 

1.  Many  a  dispute  hâve  I  heard  raging  high  between  professed  anglers  as  to 
whether...   —  2.  The  wily  man  had  eseaped  into  the  unsearchable  mazes  of  the 
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thick  forest.  —  3.  The  heroic  soldiers,  weary  and  footsore,  struggled  on.  — 
4.  A  beautiful  rainbow  cheercd  the  hearts  of  the  weary  sailors.  —  5.  The  black 
mantle  of  night  covers  ail  the  earth.  —  6.  Spelling  difficult  words  requires 
close  attention.  —  7.  Feeling  perfectly  safe,  we  quiekly  fell  asleep. 

.85.  Point  out  the  grenier  thaughi  in   the  foUowing  sentences    : 

1.  How  easy  it  is  for  one  bencvolont  being  to  diffuse  pleasure  around  him; 
and  how  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making  everything  in  its 
vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles.  —  2.  The  smith,  with  the  horse's  heel  in  his  lap, 
pauses  as  the  vehicle  whirls  by,  the  cyclops  round  the  auvil  suspend  their  ringing 
hammers,  and  suffer  the  iron  to  grow  cool  ;  and  the  sooty  specter  in  brown  paper 
cap,  laboring  at  the  bellows,  leaves  the  handle  for  a  moment  and  permits  the 
asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh,  while  he  glares  through  the  murky 
smoke  and  sulphurous  gleams  of  the  smithy. 

86.  Maie  each  of  the  foUowing  sentences  complex;  empliasize  the  main 
thought ;  tchen  it  seems  best  suhstitute  al  ivord  for  a  phrase  or  a  clause,  a  phrase 
for  a  clause  : 

1.  The  old  man  used  to  examine  his  only  apple  tree  very  frequently;  he  watched 
numbcrs  of  rosy  apples  ripening;  he  missed  them;  he  concluded  that  something 
was  wrong;  he  had  two  other  good  reasons;  a  gap  Avas  made  in  his  hedge;  there 
were  several  small  footsteps  in  his  flower-beds. 

2.  John  turned  away;  he  struggled  to  hide  his  tears;  he  went  to  bed;  he  did 
not  say  a  word  more. 

3.  A  fire  of  logs  had  been  heaped  on;  it  was  blazing  and  erackling;  the  fire 
was  to  warm  the  spaeious  apartment;  the  flame  sparkled  and  wreathed;  it 
went   up  the   chimney  ;    the   chimney   had   a   wide   mouth. 

•1.  The  boys  were  very  intent  upon  their  sports;  the  teacher  had  to  ring 
repeatedly  ;   at  last  he  could  make  himself  heard. 

5.  There  are  several  houses;  they  are  ready  to  tumble  down  ;  their  fronts  are 
magnifieently  enriched  with  old  oaken  carvings;  thèse  represent  hideous  faces, 
unknown  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  and  fruit  and  flowers,  it  would  perplex  a 
naturalist  to  classify  them. 

87.  Reiorite  as  many  of  the  foUowing  sentences  as  you  can  improve   : 

1.  I  hâve  not  yet  translated  ail  the  sentences,  but  I  hâve  only  three  more  to 
translate.  —  2.  I  was  alone  in  the  woods  and  was  much  frightened.  —  3.  The 
man  had  lost  his  axe,  so  he  went  over  to  his  neighbor  's  and  borrowed  one.  — 
4.  We  spread  the  contents  of  our  baskets  and  lunch  was  eaten.  —  5.  I  had  a 
severe  headache  and  the  doctor  cured  it.  —  6.  The  boy  upset  the  ink;  it  spread 
over  the  table.  —  7.  We  pitched  sides  and  a  grand  game  was  made.  —  8.  Napoléon 
was  a  couqueror;  he  died  on  an  island;  the  name  of  the  island  is  St.  Helena.  — 
9.  The  wiiids  may  blow,  and  I  may  hear  the  sea  roar,  but  I  shall  not  fear  their 
might.  —  10.  Save  the  minutes,  for  the  hours  are  macle  of  minutes.  —  11.  Noth- 
ing  great  or  good  can  be  accomplished  without  labor;  persévérance  is  the  root 
of  sueccss.  —  12.  Born  in  Corsica,  Napoléon  was  a  great  gênerai.  —  13.  Every 
timber  in  the  vessel  was  of  oak,  and  she  had  been  built  at  Québec.  —  14'.  Paris, 
the  finest  city  in  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  river  Seine. 

SECTION   XVI. 
THE  EXACT   WORD. 

If  we  do  not  use  the  exact  word  in  speaking'  or  writing,  we  may 
either  corne  near  saying  what  we  mean,  or  entirely  miss  the  mark. 

Every  one  should  hâve  at  his  command  a  large  and  exact  vocab- 
ulary;    this    is    acqnired    through    attentive    reading,    stiidying    the 
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dictionary,  and  constant  attention  to  the  choice  of  words  wheu  writing 
or  speaking. 

A  proper  sélection  of  words  requires  taste  and  good  jiidgment,  as 
they  must  be  siiited  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  person  writing.  An 
adjective  may  be  more  effective  than  a  whole  phrase  or  a  sentence  ;  a 
suitable  verb  may  tell  better  how  some  one  acted  than  could  be  told 
by  a  long  explanation  ;  a  good  choice  of  verbs  is  especially  effective 
in  narration  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  action, 

They  liad  unrea.sonable  exi^ectation  of  sudden  gain,  but  it  ivas  not  realized 
and  theii  felt  sorrif  aboiot  it.  (They  were  disap^jointed  in  their  unreasonable 
expectation  of  sudden  gain.) 

Exercise  : 


88.  Mahe  a  Jîst  of  the  icords  and  plirases  in  the  folloioing  sélection  that  do  not 
belong  to  your  oicn  icorking  vocuhulary   : 

SUNSET   COLORS. 

Nature  has  a  thousand  ways  and  means  of  rising  above  herself,  but 
incomparably  the  noblest  manifestations  of  her  capability  of  eolor  are  in  the 
sunsets  among  the  high  clouds.  I  speak  especially  of  the  moment  before  the 
si^n  siiiks.  "wdien  lus  liglit  turns  jjure  rose  color,  and  when  tliis  light  falls 
iipon  a  zénith  covered  with  eountless  eloud  forms  of  ineonceivable  delicaey, 
threads  îind  flakes  of  vapor,  which  would  in  common  daylight  be  ^jure  snow- 
uhite,  and  which  give,  therefore,  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light.  There  is 
then  no  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no  check  to  the  intensity,  of  the  hues 
assumed.  The  whole  sky,  from  the  zénith  to  the  horizon,  becomes  one  molten,.. 
mantling  sea  of  color  and  fire;  every  black  bar  turns  into  massy  gold,  every 
rii)ple  and  wave  into  unsullied,  shadowless  crimson,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  colors  for  whicli  tliere  are  no  words  in  language  and  no  ideas  in  the 
Tnind,  —  things  which  can  only  be  conceived  while  they  are  visible,  —  the 
intense  hollow  blue  of  the  ujDper  sky  melting  through  it  ail,  showing  hère 
deep  and  pure  and  lightless,  there  modulated  by  the  filmy,  formless  body 
of  the  transparent  vapor,  till  it  is  lost  imperceptibly  in  its  crimson  and 
gold. 

Substitutions  of  words  may  be  made  for  .the  sake  of  beauty,. 
aecuracy,  or  effectiveness;  sometimes  also  for  the  sake  of  euphemism,. 
^v\\en  the  direct  word  would  be  unpleasant  to  hear,  as  in  the  follow- 
aîig  sentences   : 

He  has  stopped  bis  payments.   (=  he  is  a  bankkrupt.) 

It  happened  in  the  year  our  lioor  father  passed  away.   (=  died.) 

China  is  a  country  where  you  often  get  différent   accounts  of  the  same 
thing.   (=  where  many  lies  are  told.) 

You  should  not  take  what  is  not  your  own.   (=  You  should  not  steal.) 
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What  you  say  is  strange;  I  should  be  much  surprised  to  flnd  the  thing  to 
be  so;  etc.  (=  You  lie.) 

Good  authors  hâve  always  at  their  eommand  just  the  right  word. 

Exercises  : 


89.  In  the  foUowing  sentences,  replace  a  word  hy  mwther  more  fittin^  or  more 
accurate,  or  by  a  more  correct  expression    : 

1.  The  boy  said  that  he  icas  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  —  2.  Tom  could  not 
carry  the  little  barrel  of  nails.  —  3.  Do  not  shut  the  doors  mdking  such  a  noise. 
—  4.  Seating  ourselves  beneath  the  pleasant  sluidow  we  were  glad  to  rest  a 
while.  —  5.  Every  effort  to  save  the  poor  man  had  proved  unseless.  —  6.  Wanted 
a  young  man  to  aet  as  clerk  at  a  payment  of  thirty  dollars  a  month.  —  7.  John 
has  secured  a  good  place  in  a  store.  —  8.  The  river  waved  drowsily  against  its 
pebbly  shore.  —  9.  Hâve  you  ever  seen  machinery  eut  the  hair  of  horses?  — 
10.  When  it  is  time  to  eut  the  wool,  the  sheep  are  very  dirty  and  hâve  to  be 
■vvashed.  —  11.  The  more  won-derful  a  story  was,  the  more  tliey  liked  it.  — 
12.  There  were  fine  omamental  Unes  around  the  printed  pages. 

90.  Choose  the  right  word  : 

1.  The  biggest  trees  of  the  world  are  to  be  found  on  the  western  (side,  si  ope) 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  —  2.  Much  of  the  (méat,  tiesh)  is  (sent,  shipped)  over 
the  country  in  cold  storage  cars.  —  3.  We  saw  the  wonderful  (processes,  ways) 
of  turning  iron  into  steel.  —  4.  In  goiug  about  through  the  oil  refinery  we  are 
(warned,  told)  not  to  (burn,  light)  matches.  —  5.  I  peeled  my  apple  in  one 
long  (band,  strip).  —  6.  We  had  no  trouble  in  getting  a  (permit,  ticket)  to 
visit  the  factory.  —  7.  The  (bright,  golden)  days  of  Oetober  passed  away.  — 
8.  Buying  and  selling,  when  (done,  carried  on)  with  people  of  other  lands, 
îs  called  commerce.  —  9.  Printing  was  (found,  discovered,  invented)  in  the 
£rst  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  iisiiig  some  words;  they  are    : 

1°  Homonyms,  or  words  which  are  identical  in  sound  but  différent 
in  meaning  ;  as,  be,  bee  ;  inn,  in  :  bare,  bear  ;  beaeh,  beech  ;  wring, 
ring;  bine,  blew;  etc. 

2°  Slang,  or  new  words  of  the  illiterate  classes,  or  ordinary  words 
having  Aiilgar  or  inélégant  sensés  ;  as  shut  iip  for  "keep  silence", 
pants  for  "pantaloons";  reckon  for  "think",  watch  ouf  for  ''take 
care"",  right  for  "very",  etc. 

S°  Words  common  in  form  with  French  words  but  somewhat 
différent  in  meaning;  as,  oiserve  (faire  remarquer),  sensible  (intel- 
ligent), condition  (état),  instinct  with  (animé),  figure  (chiffre,  forme, 
personnage),  pleasant  (agréable),  conservatory  (a  place  for  safe 
keeping  of  things),  résume  (reprendre). 

Sometimes    the    différence    is    mainly    in    the    spelling    :    address 

(adresse),  literature  (littérature),  correspondence   (correspondance), 

<Mnmm  (canon),  crystal  (cristal),  gallop  (galop),  Madonna  (Madone), 
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ecstasij  (extase),  sepulchre  (sépulcre),  enemy  (ennemi),  vUlain 
(vilain),  apartment  (appartement),  InUiant  (brillant),  gallerijr 
(galerie),  etc. 

4°  Obsolète  words,  or  words  that  are  no  longer  in  use;  as  ivetich 
for  "girl",  agone  for  ago",  foreword  for  "préface",  inwit  for 
"conscience",  homehj  for  "homelike",  etc. 

The  sélection  of  the  fittest  word  may  hâve  to  be  made  between   : 

1°   S^Tionyms, 

2°  Words  of  gênerai  and  spécifie  meaning, 

3°  "Neutral"  and  "colored"  words, 

4°  Words  expressing  différent  aspects  of  things. 

Synonyms. 

Synonyms  are  words  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  meaning. 
There  are  not  two  words  absolutely  synonymous,  so  they  need  to  be 
carefully  distinguished. 

Examples  of  synonyms  :  middle.  eenter;  plenty,  abundance;  forsake, 
désert,  abandon,  leave;  custom.  habit;  fine,  beautifui;  small.  bttle;  tired^ 
wom  out.  exhausted.  used  iip.  weary. 

In  a  séries  of  synonyms.  there  is  always  one  word  that  will  best 
suit  the  sentence  ;  that  word  may  be  more  agreeable  in  sound.  more 
forcefui  and  expressive,  richer  in  associations;  then  again,  it  may  be- 
more  appropriate  in  certain  connections. 

Look  up  a  dictionary.  or  a  spécial  treatise.  for  the  exact  meaning  of  a 
synonym.  especially  when  about  to  use  it.  Wehster's  Seconâary-school  Dic- 
tionarti'^  explains  thus  the  différent  meanings  of  the  following  synonyms   : 

Old,  aged,  ancient,  vénérable,  antique,  antiquated,  archaic,  obsolète. 

That  is  old  (opposed  to  young,  new)  which  lias  lived  or  existed  long,  or- 
which  has  been  long  in  use. 

That  is  aged  which  is  advanced  in  vears;   it  is  applied  mostly  to  persons. 

That  is  ancient  (opposed  to  modem)  -which  lived,  existed,  or  happened  long- 
ago,  or  which  has  conie   down  from  remote  antiquity. 

Vénérable  suggests  the  dignity  of  âge;  as,  vénérable  gray  hoirs. 

Antique  applies  to  that  which  has  come  down  from  ancient  times,  or  is  related 
to  them. 


(1)  American  Book  Co-,  Boston. 
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That   is  antiquated  which   lias  gone   out   of   fashion;    tlie   vord   implies   slight 
contcmpt  ;   as,  antiquated  notions. 

That  is  archaic  whicli  savors  of  an  earlier,  sometimes  a  primitive,  period;    as, 
archaic  word,  style. 

That  is  obsolète  whieh  has  gone  out  of  use;   as,  an  obsolète  ivord,  custom. 
Exercises  '• 


91.  Find  some  more  synonyms  for  each  séries   : 

1.  Joyful,  happy,    ...    —   2.   Try,  strive,    ...    —  3.  Stifling,   sultry,   close,    .  .  . 

—  4.  Kindness,    charity,    pity,    ...    —    5.  Abolish,    exterminate,    annul,     ...    — 

6.  Abuudant,  ample,  ...  —  7.  Active,  agile,  alert,   ...  —  8.  Admire,  respect,   .  .  . 

—  9.  Admit,  allow,  ...  —  10.  Amplify,  develop,  ...  —  11.  Beg,  plead,  ...  — 
12.  Flame,  flare,  light,  ...  —  13.  Blessed,  ...  —  14.  Catch,  grip,  ...  — 
15.  Talkative,  garrulous,  ...  —  16.  Churlish,  sullen,  sour,  ...  —  17.  Conséquence, 
issue,  ...  —  18.  Damage,  harm,  ...  —  19.  Stain,  soil,  ...  —  20.  Delightful, 
satisfying,  ...  —  21.  Faithful,  ...  —  22.  Mock,  scoff,  ...  —  23.  Inquisitive, 
intrusive,  ...  —  24.  High,  ...  —  25.  Humble,  ...  —  26.  Cool,  tranquil, 
collected,  ...  —  27.  Start,  quit,  ...  —  28.  Brave,  bold,  ...  —  29.  Kind,  benign,. 
beneficent,  bounteous,    ... 

92.  Insert  the  fittest  word. 

1.  To  retreat  was  diiïicult,  to  (progress,  advance,  proceed) ,  impossible.  — 
2.  The  prisoner  (endeavored,  attempted,  tried)  to  escape.  —  3.  Man  proposes, 
l)ut  God  (détermines,  arranges,  disposes).  —  4.  The  leaves  of  the  maple  had 
turned  red  and   {gold,  yeïïow).  —  5.  At  every  gust  the  dead  leaves   (drop,  fall). 

—  6.  The   chairmau    handed   him    a    (narration,    report,    narrative,    récital).    — 

7.  The  teacher  advised  the  (pupiJ,  disciple,  student,  scholar)  to  study  harder.  — 
'8.  He  took  out  his  money,  and  began  (countvng;  reckonvng)  it.  —  9.  The  little 
boy  was  busy  (picîcing  up,  pJucldng,  gathering)  flowers.  —  10.  The  polieeman 
(captured,  secured)  a  handsome  reAvard  for  .  .  .  the  dangerous  burglars.  —  11.  He 

:iiot  only  loved  his  graudmother,  he  (respected,  venerated)  her.  —  12.  "What  is 
'one  man 's  (nourisliment,  food)  is  another's  poison.  —  13.  We  hâve  been  friends 
together  in  sunshine  and  in  (shade,  had  fortune,  poverty).  —  14.  There  is  nothing 
so  easy  ])ut  it  becomes   (arduous,  difficuît,  liard)   when  you  do  it  unwillingly.  — 

15.  Be   slow   to    promise    and   quick   to    (exécute,   perform,    do,    acconiplish) .   — 

16.  Eobinson    Crusoe    was    cast    ou    a     (désert,    ahandoned,    forlorn)     island.    — 

17.  We  are  often  (aUured,  tempted,  enticed)  to  attenipt  more  than  we  can 
possibly  do.  —  18.  Takiug  daily   (drill,  exercise)  is  neeessary  to  good  health.  — 

19.  Carrying   fire-arms    in    the    city    is    (interdicted,    forbidden,    proMbited).    — 

20.  The  guide  haviug  left  us,  we  were  (forced,  obliged,  compelled)  to  find  our 
"way  back  alone. 

93.  Same  as  above  : 

1.  The  man  said  that,  being  exhausted,  he  would  uot  go  (farther,  further)  ;  he 
made  no  ...  remark.  —  2.  He  gave  a  (contemptible,  contemptuous)  look  at  the 
.  .  .  sum  offered  for  his  bravery.  —  3.  The  (enormity,  enormousncss)  of  the  suni 
of  money  offered  him  was  a  temptation  ;  he  did  not  consider  the  .  .  .  of  the  crime 
lie  was  to  be  guilty  of.  —  4.  The  dévastation  is  (gênerai,  univcrsal)  along  the 
flooded  river,  and  poverty  is  .  .  .  in  the  afiflieted  région.  —  5.  There  was  a  (crowd, 
gang)  of  thieves  in  the  large  .  .  .  that  assembled  for  the  fair.  —  6.  Please 
seud  me  (sampîes,  spécimens)  of  your  best  coffecs.  —  7.  He  made  an  exact 
(copy,  model)  of  the  picture.  —  8.  I  made  a  small  (copy,  model)  of  the  machine 
after  the  inventor  's  designs.  —  9.  He  is  a  great  botanist  and  has  many  rare 
(samples,  spécimens) .  —  10.  The  (model,  pattern)  of  that  wall-paper  is  excellent 
but  the  coloring  is  faulty. 
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General  and  spécifie  words.  '      i 

Words  hâve  a  gênerai  or  a  spécifie  meaning. 

A  gênerai  word  names  a  class  of  ideas,  objects,  or  actions,  as  feel- 
ing,  man,  an\))ial,  movc. 

A  spécifie  word  names  oue  idea,  object,  or  action,  as  pity,  love,, 
surprise,  etc.  (feelings)  ;  lawyer,  soldier,  carpenter,  mason,  etc. 
(men)  ;  hear,  clog,  cat,  etc.  (animais)  ;  ru7i,  ivalk,  crawl,  limp,  trot, 
swim,  fly,  etc.  (verbs  expressing  motion). 

A  word  may  be  gênerai  and  spécifie  at  the  same  time  ;  it  dépends 
on  the  word  with  which  it  is  contrasted  ;  in  the  séries,  animal,  dog, 
collie,  dog  is  more  spécifie  than  animal,  but  more  gênerai  than  collie. 

A  gênerai  terni  is  more  vague  because  it  has  a  wider  application  ;  a 
spécifie  term  gives  more  definite  information,  and  so  is  much  more 
suggestive  and  picture-making. 

Which  of  the  following  sentences  would  better  attract  the  attention 
of  the  hearers? 

Once  I  met  an  animal  in  the  woods. 
Once  I  met  a  bear  in  the  woods. 

The  wounded  dog  moved  away. 

The  wounded  dog  limped   (or  crairled,  hopped,   ran)   away. 

He  found  his  bouse  burnt  down. 

He  found  bis  bouse  «  heap  of  ashes. 

Once  the  spécifie  word  has  been  used,  other  words  more  gênerai 
in  meaning  may  be  employed  for  the  sake  of  variety  : 

1  met  a  hear  in  the  woods;  tbe  heast  was  of  good  size;  I  took  deliberate 
aim  and  fired;  at  once  the  icounded  animal  faced  about  and  ran  upon  me. . . 

More  than  one  spécifie  word  may  be  used   : 

A  flock  of  wbite  doves  were  skimming,  fluttering,  and  icheeling  about  tbe 
topmost  beigbt  of  tbe  tower.  {Skimming ,  fluttering,  icheeling  are  used  instead 
of  flying.) 

It  is  deUgbtful  to  saunter  along  tbose  limpid  streams  wbicb  wander,  like 
veins  of  silver,  tbrougb  tbe  bosom  of  tbis  beautiful  country  ;  leading  one 
tbrougb  a  diversity  of  small  bome  scenery,  sometimes  winding  tbrougb 
ornamental  gi'ounds;  sometimes  brimming  along  tlirougb  ricb  pasturage, 
wbere  tlie  fresb  green  is  mingled  witb  sweet  smelhng  flowers;  sometimes 
venturing  in  sigbt  of  villages  and  bamlets;  and  tben  running  capriciously  into 
sbadv  retirements.  —  Irving. 
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Exercises  : 


94.  Insert  the  more  spécifie  and  vivid  word  in  tlie  sentence   : 

1.  The  smoke  {curled  up,  rose)  slowly  from  a  hundred  chimneys.  —  2.  Enor- 
mous  crowda  (stcarmed,  came)  out  of  the  factory.  —  3.  The  river  {flowed, 
wound  in)  placidly  through  the  soft  meadow  scenery.  —  4.  The  lightnings 
(passed,  fiashed)  across  the  sky.  —  ô.  A  beautiful  {tree,  maple)  stood  near  our 
{cottage,  horsc).  —  6.  The  baby  {toddled,  came)  to  its  mother.  —  7.  The 
(spaniel,  dog)  {ivent,  trotted)  toward  the  {pond,  water).  —  8.  A  man  on  a 
bicycle  (whiszed,  went,  shot)  past  us  like  the  wind.  —  9.  The  (old  man,  man) 
rose  from  his  (seat,  chair)  and  {tottered,  went)  to  the  window.  —  10.  The 
polieenian  (ran,  came,  rushed)  foreward  and  {seized,  took,  gripped)  the  burglar 
by  the  wrist.  —  11.  The  hungry  boy  {snotched,  took,  seized)  the  (food,  slice 
of  bread  and  butter).  —  12.  The  (plant,  corn)  was  {springing,  growing)  fresh 
and  green.  —  13.  A  mother 's  love  is  uot  to  be  (put  out,  chilled)  by  selfishness, 
nor  (repressed,  dnunted)  by  danger,  nor  (weakened,  lessened)  by  worthlessness, 
nor   (stifled,  killed)   by  ingratitude. 

95.  Same  as  dbove   : 

1.  The  (steamer,  ship)  is  three  storiçs  high;  the  lower  one  is  (fiUed,  loaded) 
with  (freight,  goods).  —  2.  Chicago  was  founded  about  1830,  startiug  with  a 
few  (houses,  liuts)  in  a  (wet  land,  swamp).  —  3.  The  (lands,  plains)  about  the 
the  city  are  (fertile,  good).  —  4.  Montréal  has  niany  fine  (constructions, 
buildings)  and  (comfortable,  excellent)  homes.  —  5.  The  waters  (hurry,  rage, 
boil)  and  foam  as  they  (go,  drop,  floïc)  from  level  to  level,  (sending  up, 
making)  a  spray  which  the  sun  turns  to  (brilliants,  diamo-nds).  —  6.  The 
(magistrate,  judge)  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  (set  free,  released).  —  7.  His 
chief  deliglit  was  (tramping,  walking)  over  his  fields.  —  8.  The  (birds,  songsters, 
warblers)  were  singing  to  their  hearts'  conteul  in  the  (trees,  tree  tops).  — 
9.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  Columbus  (started  on,  set  sail  o-n,  began)  his 
long  journey.  —  10.  The  (musician,  man)  continued  to  play  the  (beautiful, 
wonderful)  symphony,  the  (audience,  people)  listenuig  in  (great,  spellbound) 
wonder.  —  11.  The  old  Indian  (sat,  stood)  by  his  (dicelling- place,  tent)  (gazing, 
îooking  at)   the  sjjoils  of  the  hunt. 

96.  Substitute  more  spécifie  words  : 

1.  An  Arab  who  was  going  through  a  désert  lost  his  way  and  nearly  died.  — 
2.  An  iron  bridge  was  over  the  river.  —  3.  We  moved  slowly  homeward.  — 
4.  I  saw  a  ship  moving  on  the  sea.  —  5.  The  gulls  wrest  their  livelihood  from 
the  waters.  —  6.  A  man  was  busy  engaged  in  preparing  his  ax.  —  7.  The 
m,en  watched  their  flocks  by  night.  —  8.  Spiders  are  very  patient  in  making 
their  webs.  —  9.  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  is  a  beautiful  composition. 
—  10.  It  is  too  late  to  save  when  ail  is  gone.  —  11.  The  cat  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tree  and  looked  into  the  neet.  —  12.  We  saw  a  ship  broken  on  that  rock 
last  winter.  —  13.  "We  saAv  the  fire  engine  pass  a  few  minutes  ago  ;  we  heard  the 
noise  of  its  wheels.  —  14.  Will  your  mother  let  you  go  to  the  circus?  —  15.  Bob 
was  a  sheep  dog  of  a  fine  kind.  —  16.  What  sehool  do  you  go  to?  —  17.  The 
dro-miing  boy  was  helped.  —  18.  The  boy  was  weeding  a  flower  bed.  —  19.  John 
put  his  puppy  into  a  great  tub  of  water.  —  20.  The  squirrel's  tail  serves  as  a 
cloak  which  he  puts  about  him  when  he  sleeps.  —  21.  The  bathing  boys  could  go 
across  the  river.  —  22.  Patience  is  the  best   thing  for  every  trouble. 
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Words  expressing  diiferent  aspects  of  things. 

If  several  persons  stand  around  a  house,  each  will  hâve  a 
différent  pictnre  of  the  house;  in  the  same  way,  we  may  think  of 
things  in  several  respects  and  express  in  as  many  ways  the  resuit  of 
our  thoughts  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  well. 

The  use  of  suggestive  circumlocutions,  or  words  suited  to  the 
accompanying  thoughts,  while  pleasing  by  insuring  variety,  adds  to 
the  unity  of  the  sentence  and  makes  long  explanations  unnecessary. 

Finally  something  tugged  at  my  hook  and  sw-ei^t  ofï  with  it  into  deep 
water.  Jerking  it  up,  I  saw  a  fine  pickerel  wriggling  in  the  sun.  "Uncle," 
I  cried,  "l've  got  a  fish!"  "Not  yet,"  said  my  unele,  and  as  he  spoke  there 
was  a  splasb,  and  I  caught  the  gleam  of  a  scared  fish  shooting  oK  through 
the  water.  My  line  hung  empty.  I  had  lost  my  prize. 

Once  I  shot  a  hare,  and  I  was  proud  to  show  everj^  one  my  capture. 

The  man  planted  vegetahles  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  Iris  labor. 

A  bad  boy  said  to  Bettino,  "Your  f ather  is  nothing  but  a  tattered  beggar  !" 
Bettino  did  not  answer  the  taunt;  but  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  when 
he  returned  home,  he  repeated  the  cruel  words  to  his  father. 

They  flung  at  us  a  great  deal  of  stones;  happily  the  missiles  did  not 
reaeh  us. 

The  ablest  writers  and  thinkers  can  but  ill  dispense  with  their  dictionary. 
It  is  a  friend  that  steads  them  in  many  a  mental  perplexity. 

"Sweet  f  ri  ends!  What  the  women  lave 
■  For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  htit  which  I  am  quitting, 
Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 
Is  a  cage,  -from  Avhich  at  last, 
Like  a  hawk,  my  soûl  hath  passed."  —  Edwin  Arnold. 

Exercise  : 


97.  Complète  the  senten-ces   : 

1.  "We  eut  a  big  tree  across  the  river,  and  passed  it  on  that  ...  —  2.  He  was 
buried  in  the  oeean  —  that  wide  and  nameless  ...  —  3.  He  was  dreaming  of 
home  —  that  .  .  .  that  nieans  so  much  to  every  Englishman.  —  4.  It  was  a  baby 
bear,  —  a  helpless  ...  of  fat  and  fur,  but  unmistakably  a  grizzly  cub  !  — 
5.  The  mother  partridge  uttered  a  soft  chick  in  her  throat,  a  ...  to  her  little 
ones  not  to  go  astray.  —  6.  Stumbling  bloeks  may  become  steppiiog  ...  — 
7.  Self-eondemnation  is  too  often  only  a  ...  thrown  ont  to  catch  a  word  of 
praise.  —  8.  If  we  cannot  be  martyrs,  let  us  be  ...  of  the  truth.  —  9.  History 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  ...  —  10.  Poverty  is  a  famous  ...  —  II.  Tke  sehool 
of  ...  is  bitter  and  expensive.  —  12.  The  men  had  only  sticks  and  pitchf orks, 
yet  thèse  .  .  .  were  sufficient  to  repuise  the  enemy.  —  13.  He  went  to-  Vancouver, 
a  .  .  .  that  takes  six  days.  —  14.  The  old  beggar  was  served  méat,  bread,  butter, 
jam,  and  warm  coffee  ;  it  was  a  long  time  stnce  he  had  tasted  such  a  .  .  .  — 
15.  Tom  f ound  in  his  room  a  pair  of  nickel-plated  skates,  a   ...  f rom  his  aunt. 
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"Neutral''  and  "colored"  words. 

One  point  to  consider  in  synonymous,  gênerai  and  spécifie  words  is 
that  some  a])i)ear  as  neutral,  that  is,  expressing  only  a  bare,  eold 
fact,  while  others  are  colored,  that  is,  adding  an  expression  of  feeling 
or  describing  more  fuUy. 

Compare   : 

The  teaclier  gave  Arthur  a.  ..  (reward  or  ])unishment) 

The  teacher  favored  Arthur  with  a. . .  (reward) 

The  teacher  ififlicled  a. .  .  on  Arthur.  (punishment) 

The  hours  glided  on.  (passed  quickly) 

The  hours  crept  (or  wore)  on.         (passed  slowly) 

To  solicit  is  to  ask  eamestlj';  to  listen  to,  to  look  at  is  to  hear  and  see 
"vvith  attention;  to  toil  is  to  work  hard;  to  gaze  means  to  look  but  in  a  steady 
and  intent  manner;  a  slave  is  a  servait,  but  the  word  suggests  great  hardship 
and  no  dignity  in  the  service;  etc. 

Exercises  : 


98.  Rcwrite  the  foJlowing  sentences  inserting  tlie  more  colored  expression    : 

1.  The  boy  stood  dumb  ou  the  stage,  his  speech  had  (slipped,  gone)  from  his 
memory.  —  2.  Peter  had  (seleeted,  taken)  for  his  speech  an  extract  from  Burke, 
On  Conciliation.  —  3.  During  thèse  dcclamatory  exercises  the  students  were 
permitted    to    ...    suecesses    and    ...    failures    (îaugh    at,    murk,    applaud).    — 

4.  The  expense  of  the   feast  was    {made,  borne)    by  the  owner  of  the  house.  — 

5.  The  play  was  delivered  amidst  (roars,  a  great  noise)  of  laughter  from  the 
audience.  —  6.  The  gênerai  was  (sent  away,  hanished)  from  Egypt  by  the 
Viceroy;  his  family  suflfered  great  hardships  during  his  (exde,  absence).  — 
7.  The  poor  exile  (spoke,  complained)  of  the  tyranny  under  which  lie  suffered. 
—  8.  He  {played,  thrummed)  an  Irish  melody  on  the  piano.  —  9.  The  snowstorm 
has  {taken  away,  spoilt)  the  only  skating  we  could  hope  for  through  the 
winter.  —  10.  The  children  {besought,  asked)  thcir  mother  for  a  story.  — 
11.  {Give  us,  favor  us  with)  one  of  your  beautiful  songs.  —  12.  We  ail 
{listened  to,  were .  .  .  interested  in)  the  story.  —  13.  The  boy  (patted,  touched) 
îis  dog  on  the  head.  —  14.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  {were  agitated  by,  moved  in, 
daneed  in)  the  breeze.  —  15.  The  man  {entertained,  related,  bored)  us  {with)  his 
•story.  —  16.  Tom  {shut,  slammed)  the  door  after  him.  —  17.  There  were  plenty 
of  {stains,  viarks)  of  grease  and  ink  on  his  copybook.  —  18.  So  little  variety 
in  his  sentences  {betrays,  shoivs)  the  poor  writer.  —  19.  Do  not  {spend,  waste) 
jour  money  on  such  trities. 

99.  Same  as  above  : 

1.  Everybody  made  a  remark  about  his  action;.  —  2.  When  there  is  brotherly 
love,  a  house  is  a  ...  ;  if  not,  it  is  only  a  ...  —  3.  From  the  top  of  the  hill, 
we  admired  the  view  of  the  country.  —  4.  Instead  of  a  help,  he  beeame  a  .  .  .  — 
5.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  Fred.  —  6.  Some  were  there  and  smiled  on  us, 
others  came  to  .  . .  us.  —  7.  What  was  the  issue  of  the  affair  ?  Was  it  a  ...  or 
a  ...  ?  —  8.  Some  looked  indifferently  ou  the  beautiful  statue  ;  many  .  .  . ,  while 
a  f  ew  . .  .   it. 
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SECTION   XVII. 
CONCISENESS. 

If  a  thought  is  expressed  in  more  words  than  necessary,  the  sensé 
is  diffuse,  or  obscure;  attention  given  to  thèse  superflnoiis  words  is 
so  mueh  less  given  to  the  matter.  Style  is  concise  when  the  maximum 
of  clearness  and  force  is  eombined  with  the  ffwesi  words. 

Conciseness  is  oue  of  the  features  of  the  English  lauguage  : 

The  dog  wags  a  welcome  to  bis  master.    • 

He  stared  my  poor  fatber  out  of  the  room. 

The  boy  worked  bis  way  out  on  the  ,braneb. 

The  poor  boy  cried  himself  asleej). 

The  sea  breeze  bad  blown  itself  out  by  its  unusual  violence. 

Some  rules  of  grammar  lead  to  conciseness;  for  instance,  the  use  of 

a)  A  compound  ad.jective    :   eagle-ered   (Imving  the  eye  of  an  eagJe). 

b)  Any  word   used   as   a   noun    :    Life   is   made   of   to-davs    (days   that   are 

présent  successvvely).  —  The  good   (peopîe  who  are  good). 

c)  A  phrase  used  as  an  adjective   :   a  let-me-alone  look    {a  look  tlmt  seems 

to  tell  peopJe  to  let  one  alon^). 

d)  The  infinitive  in  an  excdamation    :    0  to  be   a   bov  again!    {hoic  I   u-ish 

to  be  a  boy  again!), 

e)  A  noun  with  participial  cnding    :   a  long-legged  spider   (a  spider  liaviny 

long   legs). 

f)  An  auxiliary   :  I  did  ^v^ite  my  task  {it  is  certain  that   ...).  —  He  shall 

be  punished   {it  is  my  will  that  he...). 

g)  An    intransitive    verb    used   transitively    :    They    trotted    out    the    horses 

(they  had  the  horses  out,  viaJcing  them  trot  at  the  same  time). 

h)   A  postposition  :  Warblers  were  singing  away  in  the  grove  (aicay  ^  icith 
force  and  continually). 

Exercise  : 


100.  Point  out  other  rules  insuring  conciseness. 

Most  of  the  remarks  on  style  will  also  give  conciseness  to  a  sentence;  as 

a)  L'sing  a  noun  instead  of  a  clause  or  phrase   :  I  saw  my  error  (I  saïc  tlmt 

I  had  erred). 

b)  Using  a  word  indicating  a  relation  of  thought    : 

1.  An  indefinite  adjective    :   my  plan   {the  plan  I  had  thought  out). 

2.  A  préposition  :  They  prayed  for  success  {to  obtain  success). 

c)  Changing  a   complex  sentence  into  a  simple    :    I   won  the  prize  through 

hard  studying   (/  studied  hard;  this  enabled  me  to  win  the  prize). 

d)  Putting    a   sentence    in    the   exclamatory    form    :    Xot    silver!    The    rims 

not   silver!    {it   tcould   be  too   bad  for  us   if   the  rims  should   not  be 
silver). 
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e)  Putting    several    détails    into    a    single   picture    :    A    hop-vine    shook    its 

green   bells   round   the   open  window    (A   plant,  a   hopvine,   was   round 
thc  open  window;  it  had  flowers  like  bells;  thy  shool-  in  the  wind). 

f)  Using  a  comparison   (implied  or  expressed)    :    My  aunt  had  a  motherly 

love  for  me  (motherly  =  tender  and  persevering  and  devoted,  ete,  etc.)- 

Exercise  : 


101.  Point  ont  other  remaries  on  style  insvring  conciseness. 

Some  means  of  obtaining  conciseness. 

1.  In  reviewing  a  passage,  two  things  must  be  présent  in  mind    : 

a)  Correcting  =      cutting  off  faulty  or  unnecessary  words. 

fenriehing  the  thougbt,    (force,  feeling,  heautij,  etc.). 

b)  Polishing  —   ^  giving  it  deamess. 

.  [  stimulating  the  attention. 

2.  Do  not  repeat  the  same  word  needlessly    : 

Tbe  time  for  learning  is  the  time  of  youth  (Touth  is  the  time  for  learning). 
Ail  désire  (a  happy  old  âge),  but  not  many  attain,  a  happy  old  âge. 

3.  In  trying  to  get  rid  of  superfluous  words,  do  not  omit  such  as 
are  vital  to  the  sensé.  Horace  said,  "I  labor  to  be  brief,  and  become 
obscure,  '  ' 

4.  Do  not  use  two  verbe  to  describe  the  same  action   : 

He  complained  of  Harold,  saying  that  he  was  lazj"  (he  complained  of 
HittckVs  liuAuess  —  To  complain  =  to  say  that  oue  has  grief  or  discontent). 

He  slipped  the  note  as  he  put  it  into  bis  book  (He  slipped  the  note  into 
his  book  —  To  slip  into  =  to  put  into  with  a  sliding  motion). 

5.  Do  not  State  facts  that  are  clearly  implied  in  others: 

Not  a  leaf  rustled;  there  was  no  wind  (Omit  one  of  the  statements) . 
He  went  ont  and  bori'owed  his  neighbor's  axe   (Omit  the  first  statement). 

6.  Many  words  can  be  turned  into  verbs  in  spécial  occasions  : 
"You  bave  no  need  to  mister  me." 

"Do  not  Jane  me."  (The  children  were  saying  to  Jane,  the  maid,  "Piease, 
Jane,  give  us,.  . .  —  0  Jane,  do  give. . .  etc.) 

He  could  out-Herod  Herod  himself.  (He  icas  more  cruel  more  Herod  him- 
self.) 

Praji-hee,  don't  thee  and  thou  me. 

They  hurrahed  in  true  English  style. 
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Exercise  : 


102.  Study  the  longer  senten<-es,  and  see  in  wlmt  icay  their  éléments  were 
condensed  into  a  sliorter  one  ivith  more  conciseness  and  heauty. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  watcli  the  heavy  swell  tumbling  upon  the  beaeh. 
It  was  something  much  worth  seeing  to  look  attentively  at  the  great  rolling 
waves  falUng  suddenh'  and  violently  on  the  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  shore. 

Sight   =  something  worth  seeing;   grand  =  much. 

Watcli  =  to  look  attentively. 

Swell  =  rolling  undulations  or  waves  of  the  sea;   heavy  =  great. 

Tumble  =  to  fall  suddenly  and  violently. 

Beacli  =  the  sandy  or  pebbly  part  of  the  shore. 

Fleet  minnows  streaked  the  water  with  silver. 

Minnows  that  swam  fast  to  and  fro  marked  the  water  with  bright  lines. 

Fleet  ^=  moving  fast. 

Streak  =  to  mark  with  lines. 

Silver  =  very  bright. 

The  dark-green  pyramids  of  vétéran  piue-trees  framed  in  the  mirror  of 
the  lake. 

There  were  pine-trees,  of  a  great  height,  and  looking  very  old  and  they 
were  of  a  dark-green  color;  they  stood  around  the  lake  which  had  a  smootli 
and  bright  surface. 

Pyramid  =  size  and  shape  of  the  pine-trees. 

Vétéran  ^  an  old  soldier;  the  pine-trees  battled  against  the  storms. 
Frame  in  =  to  make  a  border  like  a  frame,  stand  around. 
Mirror  =  a  smooth  and  bright  surface  like  that  of  a  mirror. 

People  do  not  laek  strength;  they  laek  will. 

Sometimes  people  may  think  they  failed  because  they  had  not  the  capacity, 
mental  or  physical;  the  sole  reason  is  that  they  were  not  in  eamest. 

The  rain  fell  in  ton-ents  and  the  wind  howled  about  the  house. 
The  rain  fell  in  great  abundance  and  with  great  force;  the  wind  made 
a  great  noise  about  the  house,  like  the  loud  and  mournful  crj^  of  a  wolf. 

George  Cartier  was  a  great  statesman. 

The  man  whose  name  is  George  Cartier  had  unusual  ability  in  treating 
great  public  aflairs. 

A  cloud  had  hidden  the  moon's  face  from  my  sight. 

A  cloud  had  moved  over  the  moon  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  see  her 
face  any  more. 

Neeessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

To  be  in  want  of  something  or  in  a  bad  fix  imi^els  one  to  look  for  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  difl&culty;  in  this  way  most  inventions  were  made. 

Napoléon,  the  conqueror,  died  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
Napoléon  attacked  and  overcame  many  nations;  he  ended  his  life  on  an 
island  whose  name  is  St.  Helena. 
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The  gift  witliout  the  giver  is  bare. 

A  gift  is  a  token  of  love  and  sjTupathy;  thèse,  being  the  best  part  of 
ourselves,  give  to  such  a  token  its  omament  and  vahie. 

Truth  is  a  queen  whose  eternal  throne  is  in  heaven. 

Truth  is  among  virtues  what  a  queen  is  among  princesses;  onlj'  in  heaven 
shall  truth  be  free  from  ail  error  and  forever  shine  in  ail  her  glory. 

The  robins  are  uot  good  solo  singers;  but  their  chorus  is  unrivalled. 
It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  hear  a  robin  singing  alone  but  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  than  their  songs  when  many  of  them  are  singing  together. 

At  the  source  the  river  is  only  a  little  brook.  but  at  the  mouth  it  is  a  mighty 
stream. 

At  the  ]ilaee  wliere  it  begins  to  flow,  a  river  is  very,  very  narrow  and 
shallow;  but  where  it  empties,  it  is  quite  the  eontrary,  it  is  verj^  wide. 

A  black  squall  was  coming  up.  sweeping  up  the  dust  and  dry  leaves  où' 
the  road,  and  hissing  through  the  trees  and  bushes. 

A  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind  was  coming  up,  sending  up  as  with  a 
broom  the  dust  and  dry  leaves  off  the  road,  and  making  a  sharp  sound  through 
the  trees  and  bushes. 

Soon,  with  a  mighty  roar,  the  tire  leaped  upward.  Quivering  tongaaes  of 
flame  licked  the  mast  and  ate  the  shriveling  sails.  But  still  the  blazing  ship 
drove  on. 

In  a  verj'  short  moment,  the  tire  moved  quickly  upward  making  a  very 
great  noise.  Fiâmes,  that  resembled  tongues  and  trembled  with  a  slight 
motion,  j^assed  lightly  over  the  mast,  destroyed  the  sails  putting  them  into 
wrinkles.  This  did  not  j^revent  the  sliip.  burning  with  bright  fiâmes,  from 
moving  along  her  course  with  speed. 

Exercise  : 


103.  Give  the  fnllowing  sentetwes  a  nwre  common  form  and  notice  liow  miicli 
conciseness  and  force  is  tlius  lost. 

1.  The  cauuons  rattled  our  farewell  to  that  eouiitry.  —  2.  I  talked  the  boys 
out  of  their  plan  of  misehief.  —  3.  The  garrison  was  starved  into  surrender.  — 
4.  The  océan  is  a  wilderness  reaching  round  the  world.  —  5.  The  fisherman 
was  whirled  into  the  abyss.  —  7.  At  daybreak  the  clouds  thinned  off.  —  8.  It  was 
a  six-oared  boat.  - —  9.  The  whale  shot  away  down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea 
with  the  speed  of  a  salmon.  —  10.  We  rocked  out  the  storm.  ■ —  11.  He  fought 
himself  into  notice.  —  11.  The  sails  were  blowmg  to  tatters.  —  12.  You  would 
out-anuT  Ananias  himself.  (Ahanùis,  the  man  who  lied  to  Saint  Peter.)  — 
13.  A  deep-blue  sky,  with  hère  and  there  straying  snow-white  clouds,  arched 
above  our  heads.  - —  14.  Swarms  of  many-colored  stars  glittered  like  diamonds 
on  a  backgroimd  of  dark-blue  velvet.  —  15.  The  little  river  was  placidly  smging 
its  way  out  of  the  woods.  —  16.  Procrastinatiou  is  the  thief  of  time.  — 
17.  Improve  eaeh  moment  as  it  Aies. 

104.  Find  sentences  expressing  much  sensé  allied  to  great  canciseness ;  icrite 
them  out  in  plain  langitage.  After  some  time  rewrite  them  as  concisely  as  you 
can  and  compare  ivith  the  original. 
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105.  Condense  the  following  sentences    : 

1.  At  a  little  distance  from  this  village,  is  found  a  valley  neither  very  long 
nor  very  wide  ;  one  niight  rather  call  it  a  lap  of  land  situatcd  among  hills. 

2.  A  partridge  Avas  leading  her  little  ones  for  a  walk  ont;  tliey  were  twelve 
in  number  and  had  just  been  hatched  the  day  before. 

3.  As  the  matters  stood,  I  think  that  there  Avas  nothing  to  be  done,  unless,. 
indeed,  let  him  cry  and  cry  till  his  grief  had  eeased. 

4.  Time  in  which  useful  actions  are  accomplished  may  be  justly  called  life. 

5.  Roses  hâve  thorns  aljout  theni  ;  truths  hâve  also  causes  of  aunoyance  that 
may  be  called  their  thorns. 

6.  A  blade  of  grass  contains  things  that  we  cannot  understand. 

7.  There  was  an  elm  which  shaded  the  large-  part  of  our  sehool-yard,  it  was^ 
old;  it  was  widely  spreading  like  a  parasol. 

106.  Compare  the  ttco  paragraphs  and  explain  wJiy  one  furm  is  preferahle  to 
the  other. 

One  day  in  the  woods  I  came  across  a  chickadee  's  nest  in  which  there  were  nine 
young  ones.  The  parent  birds  were  busily  flying  back  and  fortli  feeding  their 
hungry  nestlings.  It  required  ail  the  f  ather  's  ingenuity  and  ail  the  mother  's 
patience  to  find  enough  to  satisfy  the  little  crcature's  ravenous  ajipetites.  While 
I  sat  there  I  saw  the  old  birds  bring  spiders  and  flics,  worms  and  ants,  millers, 
grasshoppers,  and  inseets'  eggs  by  the  dozen,  and  yet  the  babies  clamored  for 
more. 

One  day  in  the  woods  I  found  a  bird's  nest;  there  were  young  ones  in  it.  The- 
parent  birds  were  busy  feeding  them.  It  was  not  easy  for  them  to  find  enough 
to  satisfy  their  great  appctites.  WJùle  I  was  there  I  saw  the  old  birds  bring; 
plenty  of  food,  and  yet  they  were  not  satisfied,  tht-y  had  not  enough  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SENTENCES.  —  THEIR  FORMS. 


SECTION   1. 
DECLARATIVE   SENTENCES. 

A  déclarative  sentence  atïirms  or  dénies  something;  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary  form  of  the  sentence  : 

I  found  him   seated  on  a   bench  before  the  door,   smoking  his  pipe,  in 
the  soft  ovoning  sunshine. 

God's  infinité  knowledge  pénétrâtes  into  our  inmost  thoughts. 

No  man  does  any  work  peifectly  who  does  net  enjoy  his  Avork. 

In  connection  witli  déclarative  sentences,  the  following  expressions 
.are  understood  :  /  déclare,  I  say,  I  helieve,  I  think,  I  assert,  it  is 
true,  I  know,  I  hâve  reasons  to  helieve,  I  wa&  led  to  helieve,  I  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  denying,  the  truth  is,  as  it  is,  as  everyhody  knoivs, 
I  saw  it  plainly,  I  saw  it  ivith  my  own  eyes,  there  is  no  douht  ahout 
it,  etc. 

When  such  expressions  are  used,  the  sentence  aflfîrms  or  dénies 
with  greater  force  : 

Well,  I   déclare,  this  is  your  best   day  's  work. 

Wounded  as  he  was,  he  continued  still  to  fight. 

He  is  a  gentleman,  there  is  no   denying  that. 

My  false  brother  (for  so  indeed  he  proved)   was  trying  to  ruin  me. 

Some  one  came  to  my  help,  and  Avho  should  it  be  but  my  faithful  friand  î 

The  grapes  are  sour,  thought  the  fox;   I  know  they  are. 

May  be  now  you  will  uot  believe  me .  .  . 

You  should  hâve  seen  how  the  two  meu  leaued  forward  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

Like   the   good,   humble   Catholic   that   he   was,   he    went    to   confession, 
received   Holy  Communion,  and  heard   Mass. 

She  felt  her  way  towards  the   stairs,  like  a   near-sighted  person,  as   in 
truth  she  is. 

The   English   language   containing   at   it    does   words    from   many   other 
tougues,   is   very   rich   in   words. 

Child   as  he   was,   Oliver  Avas   desperate   with   hunger   and   reckless   with 
misery. 

The  man  was  severely  wounded,  if  he  was  not   dea.2. 
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Exercises  : 


107.  Find  other  sentences  in   ivhich  the  affirmation  is  mude  emphatic. 

108.  Compose  sucli  sentences  on  the  model  of  those  given  abcve. 

A  sentence  may  be  négative  in  for  m  but  never  in  meaning  because 
there  is  always  something  assert  ed   : 

This  book  is  not  large       =  it  is  small. 
It  is  not  daylight  =  it  is  night. 

I  did  not  speak  =  I  remained  silent,  I  lield  my  tongue. 

In  a  négative  sentence  only  one  élément  is  deiuecl    : 

I  did  not  Write  =  I  did  anything  except  write. 

I  did  not  Write  a  composition  ^=  I  wrote  something  but  not  a  composition, 

I  did  not  Write  a  long  composition  =  I  wrote  a  composition  but  not  a 
long  one. 

I  did  not  Write  a  long  composition  to  hâve  a  back  seat.  (In  sueh  sentences 
there  is  ambiguity  as  to  which  thing  is  denied;  the  sentence  may 
mean  either  :  Desiring-  to  hâve  a  back  seat,  I  did  not  tvrite  a  long 
composition,  or  My  désire  was  not  to  liave  a  baclc  seat  when  I  wrote 
a  long  composition. 

Exercise  : 

109.  Show  the  ambiguous  meaning  in   : 

We   did   not   go  berrying  to   please   our   mother. 

]\Ien  do  not  believe  in  God  because  they  bave  been  so  taught  in  cbildhood. 

In  a  déclarative  sentence,  eacli  élément  may  be  specially  or  emphat- 
ically  asserted   : 

I  lost  the  watch  you  gave  me. 

It  is  I  that  lost  the  watch  you  gave  me.  (no  one  else) 

The  watch  you   gave   me,   alas,   I   lost.  (I  did  not  sell  it) 

I  lost  the  watch  you  gave  me,  that  I  did.  (the  loss  is  a  fact) 

I  did  lose  the  watch  you  gave  me.  " 

It  is  the  Avatch  you  gave  me  that  I  lost.  (nothing  else) 

You  gave  me  a  watch,  and  I  lost  it.  (not  the  one  you  lent  me) 

I  lost  a  watch,  the  one  you  gave  me.  " 

Exercise  : 

110.  See  how  viany  éléments  in  the  follotvùng  sentences  may  be  specially 
asserted. 

1.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  —  2.  I  saw  a  big  bear  in  the- 
woods.  —  3.  Henry  is  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellow-students.  —  4.  Tom 
broke  the  window-pane  purposely.  —  5.  John  struck  Peter  with  a  knotty  stick. 
—  6.  The  hunters  shot  at  the  bear  scrambling  up  the  hill. 
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SECTION   IL 

INTERROGATIVE    SENTENCES. 

An  interrogative  sentence  asks  a  question    : 

What  is  your  name?  How  old  are  you? 

How  do  beavers  build  tlieir  dams? 

"Well,  my  boy,  what  hâve  you  brought  us  from  the  fair? 

A  sentence  may  be  given  tliis  form  when  we  wish  to  assert  some- 

thing  with  great  emphasis   : 

Would  you  tell  lies? 

Would  you  not  be  trutliful? 

Thèse  sentences  are  more  emphatic  than  the   following    :    You  ivould  not   tell 
lies.  You  would  be  truthful,  I  Inow. 

What  were  thèse  villains  after  but  money?  "WTiat  do  they  care  for  but 
money?  For  what  would  they  risk  their  rascally  carcasses  but  money? 

What  signifies  good  opinion  when  our  practice  is  bad? 

What  is  liberty  Avithout   wisdom   and  without  virtue? 

What  is  money  in  coniparison  with  being  useful? 

How  can  we  behold  the  works  of  création  without  tracing  the  footprint 

of  the  Almighty  ! 
You  would  like  to  be  a  king?  Is  it  not  so? 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  êtes? 

The  sentence  :  /  u'ould  not  deceive  you  may  be  strongly  expressed 
in  two  ways   : 

Well,  to  say  the  truth,  I  would  not  deceive  you.   (affirmation  strengtli- 
ened.) 

Would  I  deceive  you?  Xo  certainly.    {interrogative  form.) 

A  déclarative  sentence  may  be  given  the  emphasis  of  an  inter- 
rogative by  repeating  the  anxiliary   : 

You  should  do  your  best  at  sehool,  should  you  not? 
I  am  right,  am  I  not  ? 

Exercise  : 


111.   Use  the  foUowing  sentences  in  the  interrogative  form. 

1.  The  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  léopard  his  spots!  —  2.  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  wild  waves  are  saying.  —  3.  You  wish  you  had  used  your 
time  in  sehool  diligently.  —  4.  Father,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  with 
those  old  nails.  —  5.  The  fox  said  that  it  would  be  better  and  safer  for  theni  ail 
to  hâve  shorter  and  less  bushy  tails.  —  6.  Tell  me  if  you  still  think  that  you 
could  skate  as  well  as  I? 
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SECTION   III. 

EXCLAMATORY   SENTENCES. 

An  exclama  tory  sentence  expresses  strong  or  sudden  feeling,  (joy, 
terror,  pity,  sorrow,  surprise,  etc.) 

Eun  foT  your  lives! 

How  "brightly  tlie  stars  shiiie! 

"WTiat,  not  silver!   the  rims  not  silver!  —  No,  no  more  silver  thau  your 
saucepan ! 

Time  is  passing,  oli,  so  s\vif tly  ! 

"Would  to  God  tltat  lie  were  safe! 

A  déclarative,  interrog-ative,  and  imperative  sentence  may  become 
çxclamatory  withoiit  any  change  in  its  form   : 

I  Avill  never  rctiiTii  tliere! 
Would  you  tell  me  a  lie! 
Run  for  the  doetorl 

This  form  lays  great  emphasis  on  a  statement,  but  if  too  frequently 
xesorted  to,  will  lose  its  effectiveness.  Young  people  must  use  it 
sparingly  :  it  is  not  natnral  to  their  âge. 

An  if -clause  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation,  with  the  conclu- 
sion omitted   : 

If  I  only  could  see  him  a  minute!    (How  happy  I  should  he!) 

The  verb  is  very  often  understood  in  exclamatory  sentences   : 

A  fi  g  for  the  silver  rims! 
Welcome,  welcome,  Moses! 
Tlie  idiot!   to  bring  me  such  stuff! 
Never  less  alone  than  Avhen  alone! 

Exercise  : 

112.  Change  to  the  exclamatory  form   : 

1.  The  foot  of  Time  falls  very  noiselessly.  —  2.  The  simple  reflection  that 
"God  sees  every  one  has  preserved  thousands  and  thousands  from  sin.  —  3.  Such 
a  pretty  smile  should  last  forever,  it  is  a  pity  if  it  does  not.  —  4.  I  am  surprised 
to  see  it  is  a  picture  of  little  Sally;  she  looks  very  beautiful.  —  .5.  For  heaven 's 
sake,  I  pray  you,  Hubert,  that  I  should  not  be  bound.  —  6.  The  deep  and  dark- 
blue  océan  must  roU  on  and  on.  —  7.  You  must  be  a  man.  —  8.  The  engine 
makes  a  great  noise.  —  9.  Man  is  a  wonderful  pièce  of  Avork.  —  10.  This  world 
of  ours  présents  strange  contrasts.  —  11.  He  was  a  very  brave  lad.  — 
12.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  —  13.  The  wind  howls  very  mournfully 
do\\ai  the  chimney.  —  14.  The  child  said  to  his  mother  that  he  had  been  a  great 
trouble  to  her. 
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SECTION   IV. 
IMPERATIVE   SENTENCES. 

An  imperative  sentence  expresses  a  request,  or  a  conimand    : 
Give  us  this   day   our  daily  bread. 
Take  up  jour  books  aud  run  to  school. 

It  may  also  express  a  condition   : 

Press  that  button,  and  the  bell  will  ring. 

The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted   : 

Up,  boys,  and  at  them.  (Let  us  go) 

Xone  of  your  passion,  sir,  none  of  jour  violence.        (I  will  hâve) 
My  love  to  Agnes  and  Todd.  (Give) 

A  request  or  a  command  may  be  expressed  otherwise,  but  the  use- 
of  the  verb  in  the  imperative  adds  conciseness  to  force  : 

You  should  (must,  ought  to)  do  your  best  at  school.      (It  is  an  advice) 
Do  your  best  at  school.  (It  is  a  command) 

In  ehauging  direct  to  indirect  discourse,  sueh  a  verb  must  be  used 
as  may  express  the  meaning  of  the  imperative   : 

"Throw  out  the  life-line!"  said  the  \  The   captain   ordered   the   life-line   to 

eaptain.  j  .  be  thrown  out. 

Every  day  we  say   to  God,  "Forgive  Every  day  vre  request  God  to  forgive 

us  our  trespasses.  !  us  our  trespasses. 

'Woodman,    spare    that    tree,  "    said  ]  The    poet    wished   that    the    woodman 

the  poet.  would  spare  the  tree. 


Horatius  wroie,  "Laugh,  and  the 
^vorld  laughs  with  you .  .  . 

The  board  read  :  Beware  of  pick- 
pockets. 

Exercise  : 


Horatius  remarked  that  if  oue  laughs, 

the  world  laughs  with  him... 
The  board  icarned  us  of  pickpockets. 


113.  Change  to  the  imperatwe  form. 

1.  You  should  labor  and  wait.  —  2.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  do  what  is 
right.  —  3.  Should  you  not  temper  justice  with  mercy?  —  4.  We  ought  to  do 
this  :  fin  eaeh  unforgiving  and  never  returning  minute  Avith  sixty  seconds  '  Avorth 
of  distance  run.  —  5.  My  wish  is  that  yoi;  should  learn  to  care  for  what  is  best 
in  thought  and  action.  —  6.  Do  not  forget  that  you  hâve  to  use  to-day,  for  it  is 
yours.  —  7.  It  is  wise  to  wear  the  old  coat  and  buy  the  new  book.  —  8.  Your 
duty  is  to  give  each  his  right.  —  9.  Ben  said  to  puss  that  she  must  give  him 
some  of  the  fur  from  the  tip  of  her  tail.  —  10.  The  gênerai  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  advance  and  conquer.  —  11.  You  are  requested  to  take  off  your  hats.  — 
12.  The  gênerai  ordered  them  to  save  the  flag. 
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SECTION  V. 
DIRECT  DISCOITIISE. 

The  direct  discourse  repeats  a  speech  or  thought  in  its  original 
f orm  ;  the  indirect  discourse  repeats  theni  in  substance  but  usually 
•svith  some  change  in  its  form. 

The  direct  discourse,  or  repeated  speech,  is  a  useful  means  of 
varying  the  sentence;  it  makes  the  personages  more  interesting 
because  more  lifelike;  but  it  should  be  used  only  when  it  is  worth 
while. 

Note.  —  For  the  sake  of  elearness,  every  speech,  however  short,  is  usually 
made  to  form  a  j^aragraph  by  itself. 

Conversation. 

Xotwithstanding  mj'  excitement,  I  managed  to  saunter  into  the  house  with 
an  unconcerned  air.  There  was  a  chorus  of  voiees   :  — 

''Where  are  your  blackberries?"  "Why  were  you  gone  so  long?"  ''Where's 
your  pail?"' 

^'I  left  the  pail." 

"'Left  the  pail!  What  forf 

'"A  bear  wanted  it." 

•"Oh,  nonsense!" 

^'Well,  the  last  I  saw  of  it,  a  bear  had  it." 

^'Oh,  corne!  You  didn't  really  see  a  bear?" 

"Yes,  but  I  did  really  see  a  real  bear." 

^'Did  he  run?" 

•''Yes,  he  ran  after  me." 

^'I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  What  did  you  dcf 

^'Oh,  nothing  particular  —  except  kill  the  bear." 

Cries  of  "Gammon!"  "Don't  believe  it  !"  "Where's  the  bear?" 

"If  you  want  to  see  the  bear,  you  must  go  up  into  the  woods.  I  couldn't 
bring  him  down  alone."  —  "Warner. 

Compare  with   : 

In  spite  of  my  excitement,  I  entered  the  house  with  an  unconcerned  air. 
There  were  queries  as  to  my  long  absence  and  what  had  beeome  of  my  pail 
of  strawberries. 

I  replied  that  a  bear,  Avho  wanted  it,  had  run  after  me;  I  added  that  I  had 
shot  the  brute  and  that  should  they  go  into  the  woods.  they  were  sure  to  find 
its  carcass  there;  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  believe  my  taie. 
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Even   animais  or  inanimate  things  may  be  made  to  express  the- 

feelings  they  would  expérience,  had  they  reason  or  life   : 

The  young  horse,  being  saddled  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to  say,  "I 
don't  understand  it^  but  I  suppose  you  mean  no  harm,  so  I  permit 
the  liberty". 

"Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  me  iu  vain!"  said  the  Océan. 

Statements  changed  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse  maj'  be  used 

in  varions  noun  constructions   : 

The  gênerai  said    :   '  '  Save  the  flag  !  '  ' 

The  gênerai  ordered  them  to  save  the  flag. 

That  the  flag  slwuld  he  saved      \ 

rr,  „  t    "'î*s   the   gênerai  's   order. 

To  save  the  flag  ) 

The  gênerai 's  order   was   that   the  flag  should   be  saved. 

The  gênerai  gave  order  to  save  the  flag. 

When  the  présent  te  use  is  changed  into  the  past,  an  adjective  or 
adverb  expressing  nearness  is  changed  into  one  expressing  distance;. 
thus  we  n.sually  hâve  to  change   : 


Xow  into   then 

this,  thèse  into   that,  those 

hither  into   thither 

hère  into   Ihere 

hence  into  thence 


thus  into  so 

to-day  into  that  day 

last  night   into  the  previous  night 

to-morrow   into  Ihe  ncxt  day. 


Exercise 


114.  Bead    the   foUowing    sentences    carefnJly   and   fiU    the    bJanls    with    verhs- 
selected  from  the  list  helow    : 

1.  "What  happiness  can  equal  mine?"    ...    the  choir.  —  2.  They    ...,  "We 
shall  do  our  best. "  —  3.  "A  horse!   My  kingdom  for  a  horse!"    ...   the  king. 

—  4.  "  Wîien  does  the  train  leave ?"  the  man  ...  —  "  At  four  o  'clock, '  '  the 
agent  ...  —  5.  "  Company,  hait  !"  ...  the  captain.  —  6.  "  Somebody  hit  me,  '  ' 
...  the  poor  child.  —  7.  "You  are  a  funny  little  boy,"  the  lady  ...  — 
8.  "Hurrah!"   ...  the  boys.  —  9.  "What  meaus  that  star?"  the  shepherds   ... 

—  10.  He  ...  to  them  in  agony  :  "Row  back  at  any  risk  :  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  her  behind  to  be  drowned.  "  —  11.  "l'il  find  a  \\ay  or  l'il  make  it,  "  ... 
I,  like  the  Eoman  gênerai  of  old.  —  12.  "O  my  head,  my  poor  head!  "  ...  the 
suffering  child.  —  13.  "l'il  never  do  it  againî'"  ...  thé  boy  when  he  saw  the 
puuishment  ready  for  him.  —  14.  My  name  is  Robert  Johnson,"  the  little  boy 
.  .  .   him.  —  15.  "  Send  the  parcel  to-night,  to-night  !"  he    ... 


Said 

replied 

answered 

remarked 

noticed 

put  in 

exclaimed 

interrupted 

broke  in 

asked 

expressed 

agreed 

directed 

continued 

observed 

ordered 

commanded 

questioned 

shouted 

yelled 

screamed 

queried 

muttered 

murmured 

told 

suggested 

implored 

entreated 

thought 

sobbed 

read 
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(Tirrn  to  the  reading  tcxts  and  see  how  manv  words  vou  can  find  to  add  to 
tthis  list.) 

115.  Bead  the  foUotcing  conversation  and  tell  how  it  differs  from  a  dialogue   : 

The  Wixdmills. 

Look  yonder,  friend  Sancho!  there  are  at  least  thirty  giants,  whom  I  intend 
to  encounter.  —  What  giants  ?  said  Sancho  Panza.  —  Those  which  vou  see 
ovcr  tliere,  answered  Don  Quixote,  with  their  long  extonded  a  mis.  —  Pray.  look 
"better,  sir,  replied  Sancho  ;  those  things  yonder  are  no  giants,  but  windniills, 
•and  the  arms  vou  fancy  are  their  sails,  whieh  being  whirled  about  by  the  wind, 
niake  the  niills  go.  —  I  tell  you,  they  are  giants;  and  therefore,  if  you  are  afraid, 
go  aside  and  say  your  prayers,  for  I  am  resolved  to  engage  in  a  dreadful  un- 
equal  combat  against  them  ail. 

116.  Feivrite  the  foUotcing  sentences  changing  them  from  indirect  to  direct  dis- 
'Course    : 

1.  An  old  proverb  said  that  there  was  ahvays  room  at  the  top.  —  2.  The  fox 
said  that  the  grapes  v.ere  sour.  —  3.  Ann  said  that  she  would  go  if  she  were 
rnvited.  —  4.  He  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  —  5.  An  old  saying  "vvarns 
us  to  mind  our  p 's  and  q 's.  —  6.  She  insisted  that  I  must  see  Québec.  —  7.  Mr. 
Parley  inquired  if  I  should  sail  next  week. 

117.  Change  from   indirect  to  direct  discotirsc  ichcn  possible. 

Ax  Anecdote  of  KiPLiyo.  —  Once  Avhen  Eudyard  Ki'ding  was  a  young  boy, 
lie  Avent  on  a  sea  voyage  with  his  father.  Soon  after  the  vessel  had  got  umler  way, 
3Ir.  Kipling  went  below,  but  the  boy  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  deck. 
Presently  there  was  a  great  commotion  overhead  and  a  ship  's  officer  rushed  down 
UTid  banged  on  Mr.  Kipling  's  door.  He  told  Mr.  Kipling  that  his  son  had 
crawled  out  on  the  yardarm  and  that  he  Avould  be  drowned  if  he  let  go.  Mr. 
Kipling,  who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  excited  by  the  news,  calmly  replied  that 
lie  supposed  what  the  officer  said  was  true,  but  that  the  boy  would  not  Jet  go. 

118.  Tahe  a  few  paragraphs  in  Sunshine  and  Eain,  Moses  at  the  Pair,  etc.  and 
(Change  them  oraîly  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse. 

Dramatization. 
Dramatization  is  the  t'arning  of  a  story  into  eonversational  form. 

(See  for  models  :  "The  Miser  and  his  Cook, "  page  392,  and  "A  Scène  from 
Othello",  page  418.) 

Exercise  : 


119.  Bravmtize  the  story,  "The  Threc   Wishes",  page  338. 

Notes.  —  Take  the  story  as  a  sumniary  ;  imagine  what  the  two  old  people 
îind  the  fairy  must  hâve  said  ;  make  the  play  as  real  and  lifelike  as  you  can. 
Divide  the  story  into  three  scènes,  1°  Alone  in  the  cabin;  2°  The  fairy 's 
apparition  and   offer   of  lielp;    3°   The  wishing. 

Divide  the  class  into  three  groups,  each  to  write  a  scène.  Then  the  three 
best  scènes  should  be  put  together,  such  altérations,  additions,  etc.  being  made 
as  the  class  may  suggest. 
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SECTION  VI. 
LOOSE   SENTENCES. 

A  loose  sentence  is  one  which  might  corne  to  a  stop  at  one  or  more 
points  before  the  end  : 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  |  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  doth  corrupt,  |  and  -where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. 

Ben  had  copied  part  of  the  two  engravings  |  and  made  one  picture  out 
of  both;  i  it  was  done  with  admirable  skill;  ]  it  looked  far  more- 
beautiful  than  the  originals. 

The  loose  sentence  is  easy,  natural,  and  readily  understood  ;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  the  children's  mind,  for  it  follows  their  thought 
process.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  easily  ineffeetive. 

Exercise  : 


120.  Select  some  paragraphs  in  the  reading  texts,  icliich  rewrite  i?i  loose  sen- 
tences. (The  same  may  be  done  orally.) 


SECTION   VII. 
PERIODIC   SENTENCES. 

A  periodic  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  complète- 
Jintil  the  end   : 

On  opening  the  door,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  her  eye,  was  our 
friend   Benjamin,  giving  the  last  touches  to   a   beautiful  picture. 

To  do  something,  however  small,  to  make  others  happier  and  better  is  the- 
highest  ambition,  the  most  elevating  hope,  which  can  inspire  a  human  being. 

But  this  evening,  as  the  old  teaeher  glanées  over  his  spectacles  at  Bill  Downes,. 
the  stone  sa^^•yer,  who  is  turning  his  head  on  one  side  with  a  desperate  sensé  of 
blankness  before  the  letters  d-r-y,  his  eyes  shed  their  mildest  and  most  encour- 
aging  light. 

The  periodic  sentence  is  very  effective  ;  it  keeps  the  reader  in 
suspense  :  what  is  expressed  first,  arousing  his  attention  and  making 
him  eager  to  know  the  rest.  If  nsed  too  often,  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  making  the  discourse  stiff  and  labored. 

Compare  the  two  forms  and  say  which  is  préférable  and  ivhy    : 


entered  the  dark  cave,  and  there 
was  a  lion  in  the  farther  end,  his 
eyes  like  two  green  lights  and 
staring  fixedly  at  me  ;  he  roared 
angrily  ;  my  flesh  crept  and  my 
knees  smote  from  fear. 


On  entering  the  dark  cave,  there,  in 
the  farther  end,  I  saw  something 
that  made  my  flesh  creep  and  my 
knees  smite  from  fear,  while  an 
angry  roar  told  me  I  was  in  a 
lion  's  den. 
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The  reader's  interest  may  also  be  aroused  by  siich  expressions  as 
What  do  yoii  ilxink?  And  ivhom  should  lie  see  but .  . .  ?  ^yhat  do  you 
guess? . .  .  You  cannot  imagine...  I  should  live  a  tJiousand  years 
that  I  should  not  forget  what  happened  to  me  when...  You  would 
give  me  a  thousand  dollars  that  I  would  not.  . . 

With  the  design  of  niaking  for  himself  paint  brushes,  he  laid  hold  upon  — 
what  do  you  think?  —  Why,  upon  a  respectable  old  black  cat,  who  was  sleeping 
quietly  by  the  fireside. 

Dost  thou  love  life  ?  —  Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of. 

And  what  of  poor  "Will?  Descending  eagerly,  the  miners  find  him,  as  if  by 
miracle,  buried  under  rocks  which  had  arched  themselves  over  him. 

And  whom  should  the  switchman  see,  between  the  rails,  but  his  youngest  boy 
at  play. 

Exercises  : 


121.  Maie  the  foUoicing  sentences  periodic  in  form  hii  iihicing  at  the  end  of  it 
what  ought  to  he  emphasized. 

1.  The  law  of  God  is  written  on  our  hearts  that  we  might  never  be  without  a 
teacher.  —  2.  Even  a  délicate  butterfly  has  its  work  to  do,  and  the  world  is 
changed,  though  ever  so  little,  because  it  has  lived.  —  3.  Ben  seemed  to  désire 
nothing  better  than  to  gaze  at  the  woods  from  morn  till  night  ;  it  was  when  they 
were  variegated  with  ail  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  in  the  décline  of  the  year.  — 
4.  O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  let  us  call  thee  devil,  if  thou  hast  no  name 
to  be  known  by.  —  ô.  Harry  stopped  a  moment  to  listen,  his  heart  beat  f ast  ; 
he  could  feel  it  thump,  thump,  thump  against  his  jacket.  —  6.  He  went  straight 
to  his  post  of  duty  with  pale  face  and  tightly-drawn  lips,  trusting  his  child  to 
God.  —  7.  A  most  cxquisite  little  créature  appeared  on  the  hearth  before  them 
when  they  had  hanlly  fiuished  speaking.  —  8.  At  lengtli  the  headquarters 
reached  Isola,  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  officers,  whom  the  example  of  their 
gênerai  had  inspireil  with  extraordinary  ardor.  —  9.  A  person  may  shun  the  hive 
because  the  bées  hâve  stings;   that  person  is  not  worthy  of  the  honey-comb. 

122.  Find  periodic  sentences  in  the  reading  texts,  set  them  in  Joose  sentf^ices, 
to  be  renrranged  in  periodic  sentences  in  class.  (Or  after  some  time,  rearrange 
them  by  yourself  and  then  compare  your  version  with  the  nuthor's.) 


RECTIOX   VIII. 
BALANCED  SENTENCES. 

A  balaneed  sentence  is  one  made  up  of  two  parts  alike  in  length, 
construction,  and  importance,  one  part  contrasting:  with  the  other  or 
illustrating  it.  This  kind  of  sentence  lends  great  dignity  to  the 
discourse  ;  but  it  will  render  it  stiff  and  monotonous,  if  too  f  requently 
used   : 

Time  wasted  is  existence;  time  used  is  life. 

Suffer  that  you  may  be  wise,  labor  that  you  may  hâve. 

Much  talk,  little  work. 
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A  Avise  son  maketh  a  glad  fatlier;  but  a  foolisli  sou  is  the  Heaviness  of 
his  mother. 

He   who   sows   courtesy   reaps   friendship,   aud   he   who    plauts   iiudness. 
gathers  love. 

A  Avise  mau  chauges  his  miud,  but  a  fool  never. 

We  hâve  beeu  long  friends;   Ave  are  uoav  euemies. 

People  do  not  lack  strength,  they  laek  aa-î11. 

The  night  is  day  for  us  Avhen  God  is  in  our  hearts,  aud  the  day  is  night 
Avhen  He  is  not  there. 

If  you  Avant  a  thing  doue,  go  ;   if  not,  send. 

God  niade  the  country,  aud  mau  made  the  toAvn. 

Sometimes,  throug'h  allitération,  rime,  asmnance,  the  contrasting,, 
or  similarity  in  sensé  of  the  two  balancée!  parts  is  made  to  impress  the 
memor}^  or  please  the  ear  : 

What  canuot  be  cured,  must  be  endttred.  (Eime) 

Be  sloAv  to  promise,  and  quick  to  perform.  (AlUteration) 

Poverty  Avants  feAv  things,  avarice   Avants  everytJdng.  (Assonance) 

A  stitch  in  Urne  saves  nine.  (         "        ) 

A  balanced  sentence  may  be  contrasted  to  another   : 

He  Avho   Avants   the  kernel    |    must   crack  the   nut;   |  and   he  AAho   Avouldl 
be  learued  |  must  study  diligently. 

Exercises  : 

123.  In  the  preceding  cxamples,  page  231,  pnd  the  pair  of  words  or  phrases- 
that  express  contrast,  similarity. 

Example   :   Time  used  corresponds  to  time  wasted,  and  life,  to  existence. 

124.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  the  balancing  of  the  parts  vmy  he 
clear  and  plcasing   : 

Time    AA-aste:l    is    existence;     we    are     '       Time   Avasted  is   existence,   time   used 
really  liviug  Avheu  Ave  use  time.  j  is  life. 

1.  To  err  is  human,  but  forgiveness  is  divine.  —  2.  Laugh,  and  the  Avorld 
laughs  Avith  you;  but  you  are  alone  Avhen  you  Aveep.  —  3.  A  hundred  years  ago,. 
AA-e  had  no  existcuee;  it  is  probable  Ave  shall  be  forgotten  a  hundred  years  hence. 

—  4.  As  to  the  past,  aac  are  finite;   in  duration  Ave  are  infinité  as  to  the  future. 

—  5.  LiA'e  not  to  eat,  but  take  food  to  sustain  your  life.  • —  6.  ShoAv  me  a  liar, 
?nd  I  Avili  tell  you  Avhere  a  thief  is.  —  7.  While  there  is  life,  hope  remaius.  — 
S-.  Habits  are  at  first  cobAvebs,  later  on  they  are  too  stroug  to  break.  —  9.  We  Avill 
Avork  for  our  country  in  time  of  peace,  and  if  it  is  attacked  Ave  Avill  be  its. 
def  enders.  —  10.  To  a  little  miud  nothing  is  great  ;  nothing  is  little  to  a  great 
mind.  —  11.  We  should  provide  in  peace  the  things  that  Avar  Avill  make  necessary 
to  us.  —  12.  He  Avinds  up  the  aseent  of  stairs,  and  the  door  of  the  chamber  is 
reached.  —  13.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  but  has  difficulties  Avhen  you  do  it  un- 
AA'illingly.  —  14.  In  a  just  cause  the  Aveak  overcom?  those  Avho  hâve  strength.  - — 
15.  We  hâve  been  friends  together  in  sunshine  and  Avhen  there  Avas  no  sunshine. 

—  16.  What  is  one  mau 's  food  may  poison  another.  —  17.  The  more  devoted  a 
f ather  is  to  the  true  interests  of  his  offspring,  the  more  closely  he  resembles  the 
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Divine  Pattern.  —  18.  As  long  as  a  man  continues  to  exercise  his  intellectuaï 
and  moral  faculties,  so  long  will  he  profess  his  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  living 
God.  —  19.  Instead  of  helping,  Miranda  became  a  hindrance. 

125.  TJsing  the  foUoiving  antonyms,  icriie  sentences  in  tchich  you  contrast 
persans  or  things   : 

Earn,   spend  soon,  late  help,  hinder 

busy,   idle  love,  hâte  success,   failure 

right,  wrong  lose,  gain  soon,  late 

day,    night  odd,  even  rich,   poor 

true,  false  last,  first  laughter,  tears 

wise,  ignorant  friend,  enemy  rude,  polite 

joy,  sorrow  lie,  truth  brave,  cowardly. 

Parallel  Structure. 

The  contrastée]  éléments  of  a  sentence  may  oecnpy  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  sentence,  b}'  parallelism  of  arrangemeni. 

Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill;  tact  makes  a  man  respectable,  tact  will  make 
hini  respected;  talent  is  wealth,  tact  is  ready  nioney. 

{In  ten  minutes  the  two  boys  hardly  Icnew  where  they  icere  or  what  liad 
happened  to  them.)  The  roar  of  the  machinery  doafened  theni,  the  vibrations 
of  the  building  friglitened  them,  the  antics  of  the  cotton  pieker  dizzied  them, 
the  flying  dust  blinded  them,  the  cotton  refuse  ehoked  them,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  heart  of  a  cyclone  of  noise  and  dirt. 

SECTION  IX. 
CLIMAX. 

Climax  is  the  arrangement  of  icleas  or  thonghts  (words,  phrases, 
clauses,  sentences,  paragraphs)  in  the  orcler  of  i)icreasi)ig  onphasis. 

A  climax  shonld  proceed  in  a  reg'ular  ascending  séries  of  at  least 
three  thonghts  ;  there  mnst  be  no  falling  off  in  the  emphasis  at  any 
point. 

Note.  —  "Climax"  is  a  Greek  ^vord  signifying  "'ladder". 

What  are  thèse  villains  after  but  money?  What  do  they  eare  for  but  money? 
For  what  would  they  risk  their  rascally  carcasses  but  money? 

When  this  house  of  clay  will  hâve  crumbled  to  dust,  when  this  earth  shall  hâve 
passed  away,  when  the  sun  and  stars  shall  grow  dim  with  years,  even  then  our 
soûl  will  live  and  think,  remcmbcr  and  love. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tastcd,  otliers  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digosted. 

Herses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan. 

And  ghosts  did  shrink  and  squcal  about  the  streets.  —  Shakespeare. 

Exercise  : 


12G.  //(  the  foUoicing  sentences  arrange  the  ideas  in  the  orcler  of  climax   : 

1.  People  soon  ceased  ccming  to  the  inn  to  be  tyrannized  over  and  put  down. 
-   2.  The   terror  my   fathcr   livcd   in   must   hâve   greatly   hastened   his   unhappy 
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death,  it  made  him  misérable.  —  3.  His  old  coat  was  nothing  but  patches  and 
not  worth  much.  —  4.  Maiiy  enthusiasnis  are  turiied  to  smoke,  many  lives  spoiled, 
many  talents  wasted,  for  want  of  a  little  patience  and  endurance.  —  5.  Shylock, 
the  usurer  said,  "If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you  wrong  us,  shall 
we  not  revenge?  If  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not 
bleed?  —  6.  The  invasion  of  the  Xorthmen  niay  be  divided  under  three  heads  : 
first,  to  conquer  and  rule  England;  then,  to  corne  to  plunder;  and  thirdly,  to 
settle.  - —  7.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  presently  a  beast,  and  by  and  by  a  f ool  ! 
(effets  of  drink). 

SECTION  X. 

MOVEMENT    OF    THE    SENTENCE. 

The  construction  of  the  sentence  may  at  times  reproduce  the  motion 
or  action  of  the  things  described  so  as  to  better  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  by  a  faithful,  graphie  représentation. 

How  rmoothly  would  this  vagrant  book  glide,  at  such  times,  through  some 
bosom  of  green  meadow  land,  aniong  the  mountains;  where  the  quiet  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  occasional  tinkling  of  a  bell  from  the  lazy  cattle  aniong  the 
clover,  or  the  sound  of  a  woodcutter  's  axe  from  the  neighboring  f orest  ! 

When  I  arrived  at  the  station,  the  train  was  moving  off  rapidly.  I  had  one 
chance  yet,  so  after  a  tweuty  seconds'  brisk  run  as  for  dear  life,  it  was  a 
satisfied  man  that  lauded  safe  on  the  platform. 

After  many  names  which  he  devised,  rejected,  changed,  liked,  disliked,  and 
pitched  upon  again.  Don  Quixote  concluded  to  call  his  horse  Eozinante. 

A  pistol  eracked  in  the  bush,  a  bail  whistled  close  past  my  ear,  and  m}-  poor 
companion  stumbled  and  fell  his  length  on  the  ground. 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.  —  C^sar. 

I  came,  I  saw,  God  conquered.  —  Sobieski. 

We  worked  desperately.  Finally  •we  unearthed  a  great  oblong  chest.  I  fairly 
trembled  with  excitement.  The  lid  of  the  chest  was  fastened  by  two  sliding  bolts. 
Thèse  we  drew  back  with  shaking  fingers.  A  treasure  of  incalculable  value  lay 
before  us.  As  the  rays  of  the  lantern  fell  upon  it,  there  flashed  upwards  such  a 
gUtter  of  gold  and  jewels  that  it  fairly  dazzled  our  eyes. 

Events  that  sueceed  one  another  quickly  are  related  quickly  but 
accurately. 

The  following  long,  rambling  sentence,  in  which  incohérent  détails 
hâve  been  erowded  in  disorderly  arrangement  is  well  calculated  to  give 
a  first-rate  impression  of  the  confusion  of  the  scène  as  witnessed  by 
the  writer  : 

"We  hâve  had  a  déluge  hère,  which  has  carried  away  half  the  country  between 
this  and  Genoa  (about  two  miles  or  less  distant),  but,  being  on  a  Mil,  we  were 
onl}'  knocked  down  by  the  lightning  and  battered  by  columns  of  rain,  and  our 
lower  floor  is  afloat,  with  the  comfortable  view  of  the  whole  landscape  under 
water,  and  people  screaming  out  of  their  garret  Windows;  two  bridges  swept 
down,  and  our  next-door  neighbors  —  a  cobbler,  a  wigmaker,  and  a  gingerbread 
baker  —  delivering  up  their  whole  stock  to  the  éléments,  which  marehed  away 
with  a  quantity  of  shoes,  several  perukes,  and  gingerbread  in  ail  branches.  The 
whole  came  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  time  to  pr  pare.  —  Byron. 
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Exercises  : 


127.  Say  orally  xchai  is  suffgested  by  the  eonstruction  of  the  foUowing  sen- 
tences  : 

1.  A  horrible  suspicion  flashed  upou  his  minci;  he  threw  ofF  his  tunic  and 
puUed  like  a  madman.  —  2.  The  little  family  hâve  never  seen  such  a  f cast  !  They 
lay  the  cloth,  they  sit  down,  they  eat.  —  3.  The  great  rollers  would  be  running- 
along  the  coast,  thundering  and  thundering  by  day  and  night.  —  4.  Go  ahead  on 
your  oars,  the  eaptain  called.  —  The  oars  caught  the  water  together  and  we 
were  off.  —  5.  A  chorus  of  yells,  a  vision  of  leaping,  painted  bodies,  a  glitter 
of  sharp  knives  —  the  enemy  was  upon  us!  A  moment  of  hopeless,  desultory 
fighting,  and  thirteen  prisoners  were  in  the  clutches  of  the  Iroquois.  —  6.  Sud- 
denly  the  bait  sank  out  of  sight,  "Xow  for  it,"  thought  I;  "hère  is  a  fish  at 
last.  '  '  I  made  a  strong  pull,  and  brought  up  a  tangle  of  weeds.  —  7.  At  last 
the  dinner  was  ail  done,  the  cloth  was  eleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire 
made  up.  —  8.  Xo  sooner  said  than  done.  —  9.  Quick  as  thought  I  sprang  into 
the  shrouds  —  10.  The  oars  caught  the  water  together  and  the  boat  was  off  like 
a  shot. 

128.  Bewrite  the  foUowing  story  joining  three  or  four  sentences  into  one;  note 
the  loss  of  effect   : 

The  bear  was  coming  on  ;  he  had  come  on.  I  judged  that  he  could  see  the 
white  of  my  eyes.  AJl  my  subséquent  retlections  were  confused.  I  raised  the 
gun,  covered  the  bear  's  breast  with  the  sight,  and  let  drive.  Then  I  turned, 
and  ran  like  a  deer.  I  did  not  hear  the  bear  pursuing.  I  looked  back.  The  bear 
had  stopped.  He  was  lying  down.  I  then  remembered  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
after  having  fired  your  gun  is  to  reload  it.  I  slipped  in  a  charge,  keeping  my 
eyes  on  the  bear.  He  never  stirred.  I  walked  back  suspiciously.  There  was  a 
quiver  in  the  hind-legs,  but  no  other  motion.  Still  he  might  be  shamming,  bears 
often  sham.  To  make  sure,  I  approached,  and  put  a  bail  into  his  head.  He  didn  't 
mind  it  now  :  he  minded  nothing.  Death  had  come  to  him  with  a  merciful 
suddenness.  He  was  calm  in  death.  In  order  that  he  might  remain  so,  I  blew  his 
brains  out,  and  then  started  for  home.  I  had  killed  a  bear!  —  C.  D.  Warner. 

129.  Write  in  brisk,  jerJcy  sentence,  so  as  to  the  express  the  hurry  the  riders 
were  in. 

Brent  's  horse  having  slipped  on  the  smooth  rock  and  f allcn  short,  his  master 
was  out  of  the  saddle  almost  before  he  struck,  raising  him;  but  he  would  never 
rise  again,  and  Brent  groaned  when  he  saw  him  sink  and  die  without  a  sound. 
With  one  knife-stroke  I  eut  the  thong  of  my  girth  and  the  heavy  saddle  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  then  I  eut  off  my  spurs  which  never  yet  had  touched  my  horse  's 
flanks;  ail  this  time,  he  stood  beside  me,  quiet,  but  trt-mbling  to  be  off. 
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CHAPTEK   V. 
rEVELOPIIENT  OF  THE  PAEAGRAFH. 


SECTION  I. 
DEFINITION    AND    QUALITIES    OF    THE    PARAGRAPH. 

A  paragraph  is  one  or  more  sentences  dealing-  with  a  single  thought, 
and  forming  a  division  of  a  composition. 

TJnity  and  cohérence  are  the  essential  qnalities  of  the  paragraph. 

TJnity. 

There  is  unity  in  a  paragraph  when  it  deals  with  a  single  main 
thought,  ail  the  others  being  subordinate  to  it. 

HOXEST   WORK. 

Men  said  the  old  smith  was  foolishly  careful,  as  he  wrought  on  the  great 
ehain  he  was  making  in  bis  dingy  shop  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city.  But 
he  heeded  not  their  words,  and  only  wrought  with  greater  painstaking.  Link 
after  link  he  fashioned  and  welded  and  finished.  and  at  last  the  great  ehain 
was  completed. 

Years  passed.  One  night  there  was  a  teiTible  storm  and  the  ship  was  in 
scre  péril  of  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Anehor  after  anchor  was  dropped, 
but  none  of  them  held.  At  last  the  mighty  sheet  anchor  was  cast  into  the  sea, 
and  the  old  ehain  quickly  uneoiled  and  ran  out  till  it  grew  tant.  AU  watched 
to  see  if  it  Avoi;ld  bear  the  awful  strain.  It  sang  in  the  wild  storm  as  the 
vessel's  weiglit  surged  ujjon  it.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  The 
ship  with  its  cargo  of  a  thousand  lives  depended  upon  this  one  ehain.  What 
now  if  the  old  smith  had  wrought  earelessly  even  one  link  of  bis  ehain  !  But 
he  had  put  honesty  and  truth  and  invincible  strength  into  every  part  of  it, 
and  it  stood  the  test,  holding  the  ship  in  safety  until  the  storm  was  over. 
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Main  thou^ht,  Subordinate   thoughts. 

(When?)    In  a  terrible  storm. 

(What  toas  the  resuit?)  a)  The  sbip 
was  not  driven  on  tbe  rocks;  b)  a 
thousand  lives  were  saved. 


The  ehain  held  the  ship  in  safety, 
{2nd  pa'ragraph) 


(In  xvhat  circumstancef)  As  it  was 
their  last  ressource,  there  was  a 
gênerai  anxiety  about  its  being 
strong  enough. 

(TT7(//  did  it  not  break?)  It  had  been 
wrought  honestly. 

Note  1.  —  The  sentence  :  So7ne  of  ihe  passengers  re-pented  having  under- 
tnkcn  the  voyage,  not  being^  related  to  the  main  thought,  ^vould  break  the  unity 
if  inserted  in  the  paragraph. 

Note  2.  —  If  the  ecntents  of  a  paragraph  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase 
or  a  sentence,  it  lacks  unity;  then  anything  not  related  to  the  main  thought 
should  be  eut  out  of  it,  or  transferred  to  some  other  paragraph. 

Note  3.  —  A  long  paragraph  is  liable  to  laek  unity. 

The  thème. 

Tho  mniii  tlioiioht  expresscd  in  a  paragraph  is  eallecl  its  topic,  or 
thème;  its  usnal  and  natiiral  place  is  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph. 

In  the  sélection  Honest  Work,  the  topic  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph 
is  at  the  beginning.  Men  said  the  old  smith  ivas  fooïishhi  carefid,  as  he 
wrought  on  the  great  chain;  in  the  other  paragraph  it  is  placed  at  the  end, 
it  stood  the  test,  holding  the  ship  in  safety  until  the  storm  icas  over. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  the  topic  sentence  is  stated  in  the 
middle,  one  part  summing  up  what  goes  before,  the  other  preparing 
for  what  follows  : 

They  may,  perhaps,  hâve  been  disappoined  in  some  unreasonable  expecta- 
tion  of  sudden  gain.  They  may  bave  nictured  America  to  themselves  an 
El  Dorado,  where  gold  and  silver  abouiided,  and  the  natives  wëre  lacking  in 
sagacity;  and  where  they  were  to  berome  strangely  and  suddenly  rich  in 
some  unforeseen  but  easy  manner.  The  scme  weakness  of  mind  that  indulges 
absurd  expectations,  produces  pétulance  in  disappointment.  Such  persons 
become  embittercd  against  the  countrj'  on  finding  that  there,  as  everywhere 
else.  a  man  must  sow  before  he  can  reap  ;  must  win  wealth  by  industry  and 
talent;  and  must  contend  with  the  common  diflSculties  of  nature  and  the 
shrewdness  of  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people. 

Irving     {English  Writers  on  America.) 

Topic  sentences  are  nearly  always  found  expressed  in  expositions 
an.d  arguments,  where  they  are  of  great  importance;  they  are  very 
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often  omitted  in  narrations,  or  literary  descriptions,  because  the  main 
thonght  of  each  paragrapli  may  be  gathered  easily. 

There  shonld  be  an  exact  eorrespondence  between  the  topic  sen- 
tences and  the  division  of  the  plan  or  outline;  the  only  différence 
being  in  the  stating  of  the  outline  in  a  still  more  compact  form. 

KiND    WORDSl. 

Outline.  Topic  sentences. 

1.  What  kind  words  are.  1.  Kiud  words  are  the  music  of  the 

Avorld. 

2.  Power    of    kind    words.  .         2.    ...     lu    truth    there    is    hardly    a 

power  on  earth  equal  to  them. 

3.  Cause   friendships.  3.  Mauy    a    frieudship,    long,    loyal, 

and  self-sacrificing,  rested  at 
first  on  no  thicker  foundation 
than  a  kind  word. 

4.  Destroy  préjudices.  4.  The  power  of  kiud  words  is  shown 

also  in  the  destruction  of  préju- 
dices, however  inveterate  they 
may  hâve   been. 

5.  End  quarrels.  5.    .  .  .     Kiud    words    will    set    right  " 

thiugs  which  hâve  got  most  in- 
trieatcly   wrong    (quarrels). 

G.  Our  only  hope  to  terminate  old         6.  Kind     words,     patiently     uttered, 
misunderstaudings.  will  do  away  with  old  misuuder- 

standings,  by  makiug  explana- 
tions  uunecessary.  {Gathered 
from    the   paragraph.) 

A  pièce  may  be  abridged  by  finding  out  and  retaining  the  im- 
portant statements  : 

Kind  words.  the  music  of  the  world,  lias  the  power  to  found  friendshiijs, 
destroy  préjudices,  end  quarrels  and  old  misunderstandings. 

Kind  words  alone  can  create  or  restore  friendship. 
Exercises  : 


130.  SJiow  the  eorrespondence  between   the  outlin-es  and  the  topic  sentences  in 
the  foUowing  sélections    : 

1.  The  Young  Sailor. 

2.  An  Iceberg. 

3.  Was  the  World  created? 

4.  Write  out  summaries,  more  or  less  compact,  of  thèse  sélections. 

5.  Subject  one  of  your  own  compositions  to  the  same  test. 


(1)   See  Studies  in  Eeadings,  page  294. 
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SECTION   IL 
COHERENCE. 

There  is  cohérence  in  the  sentences  of  a  paragraph  when  there  is 
a  smooth  progression  in  the  thoughts,  one  leading  easily  to  the  one 
following,  making  a  whole  clear  and  interesting. 

In  other  words,  cohérence  is  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  a  paragraph. 

See  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  thoughts  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  Honesi  work;  note  the  climax  of  interest  at  (8). 

(1)  The  stoiTa.  (2)  The  péril  of  the  ship.  (3)  What  was  clone  use- 
lessly  to  save  it.  (4)  The  casting  of  the  mighty  sheet  anclior,  the  .last 
resoiu'ce.  (5)  Effective  description  of  the  awful  strain  of  the  ship  on  the 
strong  chain.  (6)  The  anxiety  of  ail  on  board.  (7)  The  qualities  wrought 
into  the  chain.  (8)  Hère  the  interest  is  at  its  height,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  ship  was  held  in  safety. 

Exercise  : 


131.  Compare  the  paragrapli  as  icriiien  on  page  236  ^rith  tlie  foUoiving  jumile 
of  thoughts    : 

Years  passed.  One  nisht  there  was  a  terrible  storm  and  the  mighty  sheet  anehor 
•\vas  cast  into  the  se  a  because  the  ship  was  in  sore  péril  of  being  dashed  upon 
some  rocks.  It  stood  the  test,  holding  the  ship  in  safety,  until  the  storm  that 
was  driving  it  on  rocks  with  its  cargo  of  a  thousand  lives  was  over.  They  had 
cast  other  anchors  previously  but  none  of  theni  had  held.  Wlien  they  dropped  the 
big  anehor,  ail  the  people  watclied  with  anxiety.  The  chain  quiekly  uneoiled;  it 
grew  tant;  the  vessel's  weight  surged  upon  it,  the  chain  sang  in  the  wild  storm. 
"Will  it  bear  the  awful  strain?"  they  ail  asked.  It  could  because  the  old 
blacksmith  had  wrought  carefully  every  link  of  the  chain. 

Two  kinds  of  cohérence. 

Cohérence  is  of  two  kinds  :  cohérence  of  thought  and  cohérence 
of  expression. 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  cohérence  of  thought  ;  the  same 
thoughts  are  next  treated  so  as  to  show  cohérence  of  expression   : 
I  was  sick,  I  staid  from  school. 

The  blood  passes  through  the  lungs;  it  runs  through  very  small  thin  tubes; 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  passes  freely  through  them  to  the  blood;  they  are 
strong,  they  keep  the  blood  in  its  j^roper  place;  a  gas  has  to  be  got  rid  of, 
it  liasses  outw-ards  from  the  blood,  it  is  breathed  out  into  the  air. 

Notice  how  in  the  following  sentences  the  italicized  words  help  out  the 
relation  of  the  thoughts  one  to  another;  such  words  are  called  eonnectives   : 
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I  was  sick,  so  I  staid  from  school.  —  I  staid  from  sehool  hecause  I  was 
sick.  —  As  I  was  sick,  I  staid  from  school.  —  Seing  sick,  I  staid  from 
school.  —  Being  sick,  what  could  I  do  but  stay  from  school?  etc. 

WJien  passing  through  the  lungs  the  blood  runs  through  very  small  thin 
tubes,  so  thin  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passes  freely  through  them  to  the 
blood;  but  they  are  strong  enough  to  keep  the  blood  in  its  proj^er  i^laee. 
A>id  as  the  oxygen  passes  inwards  to  the  blood,  another  gas.  ivhieh  bas  to  be 
got  rid  of.  passes  outwards  fi-om  the  blood  and  is  breathed  out  into  the  air. 

Exercises  : 


132.  Arrange  the  sentences  in  a  logicol  order   : 

(Yet)  Amerieans  are  glad  to  send  across  the  sea  for  many  things  whicli  make 
life  easy  and  pleasant.  By  exchange  each  country  is  piovidcd  with  what  it  needs 
of  thèse  things.  One  country  produces  mueh  gold,  another  tin  and  iron,  a  third 
fruit  and  spices.  America  with  its  variety  of  eliniate  and  its  wide  stretch  of 
territory,  can  produce  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

133.  Same  as  above;  make  slight  changes  in  the  sentences  when  necessary. 

The  building  of  the  school  that  I  attended  stood  in  a  woodland.  It  was  well 
finished  inside  and  out.  At  each  end  of  the  room  there  was  an  immense  chimney. 
The  school  was  built  of  hewn  logs.  Détails  of  the  larger  boys  eut  and  brought 
logs  for  burning  in  the  broad  fireplaces.  In  the  broad  fireplaces  during  the  winter 
months  great  log  tires  were  kei)t  burning.  The  building  was  not  far  from  the 
main  highway. 

134.  Searrange  the  éléments  in  each  paragraph  of  this  story  so  as  to  hâve  a 
climax  of  interest  at  the  end. 

"I  hâve  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of 
expérience.  '  '  Patrick  Henry  's  f  amous  oration  begins  with  those  words.  A  f  riend 
of  mine  had  selected  that  extract  for  the  speech  he  was  to  deliver  at  school. 

Peter  confidently  mounted  the  stage.  Startled  by  his  own  tones  as  he  shouted 
from  the  stage,  *  '  I  hâve  but  one  lamp  —  lamp  —  lamp  — ,  '  '  he  could  get  no 
further.  This  happoned  although  be  had  quietly  memorized  his  pièce  in  his  own 
room.  W.ith  his  right  hand  he  pulled  at  his  trousers  as  if  he  thought  it  niight 
hâve  slipped  down  into  his  pocket;  but  it  came  not.  His  speech  had  gone  from 
his  memory.  He  passed  his  left  hand  across  his  forehead  in  a  vain  effort  to 
recall  it.  "  Come  down.  Peter;  your  lamp  has  gone  out,"  said  the  teacher, 
amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  the  school,  as  he  had  begun  again,  "I  bave 
but  one  lamp  —  lamp  —  lamp  — "  He  had  not,  as  was  the  habit  of  more 
experienced  boys,  gone  to  the  woods,  thundered  away  at  the  trees,  and  so 
accustomed  his  ears  to  his  own  voice  in  declamaticn. 


SECTION  III. 
PROPORTION. 

In  a  carefiilly  written  paragraph,  due  prominence  is  laid  on  the 
main  thoiight  bv  giving  it  more  space,  or  more  emphas'is. 

Proportion  of  space  consists  in  developing  an  idea  according  to  its 
importance  ;  what  is  more  prominent  receiving  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription. 
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In  tlie  following  paragraph  the  old  angler  is  the  important  person, 
and  so  receives  a  lengthy  description. 

In  a  morning's  stroll  along. .  .    (See  Stiidies  in  English,   page  -ISS-) 

Proportion  of  emphasis  consists  in  giving  the  important  idea  the 
place  of  prominence.  usually  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  also 
a  greater  share  of  the  ornaments  and  resources  of  style. 

In  the  se:-ond  paragraph  of  Honest  Work.  page. . .  the  ideas  are  thèse  : 
1.  The  ttorm.  2.  The  ship  in  danger,  3.  The  unsuecessful  casting  of  anchors, 
4.  Hou-  the  mighty  auchor  uith  the  strong  chai»  held  the  ship  in  safety. 
Note  how  the  latter  élément  is  treated  at  length,  and  with  what  variety  of 
expressions  and  forms  of  sentence,  how  tbe  interest  grows  and  the  reader 
kept  in  suspense  until  the  end  ;  note  also  how  efifectively  the  clause  in 
apposition  ends  tbe  paragi-aph. 

Exercise  : 


130.  Divide  the  foUoicing  story  into  six  paragraphe. 

OMAR    AXD    THE    PERSIAX. 

Fierce  had  been  the  battle  that  had  raged  for  manv  hours.  Finally  the  Persian 
forces  were  driven  back  aud  Omar  was  left  ^^ctor  of  the  field.  Among  the 
captives  was  the  Persian  gênerai  who  ail  that  day  had  led  the  attack  against 
him  and  had  iuspired  his  troops  with  his  own  undaunted  coiirage.  '  '  Stand  forth, 
and  learn  thy  fate,  "  said  Omar  fiercely.  "  Thou  slialt  die  and  die  within  the 
hour.  Xeithcr  prayers  nor  promises  eau  save  thy  lif  e.  '  '  "  Xo  Persian  trembles 
at  the  thought  of  death,  '  '  the  chief  tain  answered.  '  '  I  ask  not  for  my  lif  e  ;  I  beg 
but  one  boon  bef ore  I  die,  —  a  cup  of  wine  to  quench  my  burning  thirst.  '  '  The 
wine  was  brought.  The  captive  seized  the  cup,  but  hesitated  and  looked  up 
before  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  '  '  Drink,  '  '  said  Omar,  '  '  and  hâve  no  f ear.  I  would 
not  stop  to  slay  œy  meanest  fce  by  stealth  and  treachery.  There  is  no  poison  in 
that  cup  ;  neither  Avill  we  harm  thee  wliilst  thou  drinkest.  I  promise  that  thy 
life  is  safe  until  thou  hast  drained  the  last  drop  of  wine.  '  '  At  thèse  words  the 
Persian,  quick  as  thought,  poured  the  wine  upon  the  ground.  With  his  finger 
pointing  to  the  carth  he  ?mileil  and  said,  ''Thou  didst  give  thy  word  that  no 
harm  should  befall  me  till  I  had  drained  the  last  drop  of  wine,  —  the  wine  that 
the  thirsty  sands  of  the  désert  now  hâve  drunk.  I  wait  to  see  if  Omar  keeps  his 
promise.  '  '  "When  Omar  's  f  ollowers  heard  this  bold  speech,  they  started  f  orward 
and  were  about  to  rush  upon  the  prisoner;  but  Omar  stopped  them  saying,. 
'  '  My  Word  which  I  hâve  given  must  be  kept.  It  is  the  word  of  a  prince  and 
warrior  and  therefore  it  is  sacred.  "  Then  he  turned  to  the  chieftain  and  said 
sternly.  "Go,  but  we  two  shall  meet  agaia,  and  on  the  battlefield  I  shall  demanda 
of  thee  the  life  I  give  thee  now.  '  ' 


SECTION  IV. 
COHERENCE    BETWEEN    PARAGRAPHS. 

A  paragraph  should  lead  smoothly  to  the  next  as  a  natnral  and 
easy  step  onward. 

This  may  be  done  in  varions  ways   : 
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1°  Begin  each  succeeding  paragraph  with  words  referring  to  some- 
thing  mentioned  in  the  one  preceding  : 

After  a  little  while  (in  the  balloon).  wlien  you  fiiid  nothing  hai:)pens,  and 
see  nothing  likely  to  happen.  a  delightful  serenity  takes  the  place  of  ail  other 
sensations. 

To  this  the  extraordinarj-  silence,  as  well  as  the  pale  beauty  and  fioating 
hues  that  surround  you,  is  chiefly  attributable . .  .    (hi  a  Balloon,  page  445.) 

. . .  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  Catholic  literature,  or  that  it  is  very 
expensive  to  buj'  books,  or  that  it  is  dififlcult  to  get  a  small  number  of  the 
best  books,  or  to  be  sure  that  one  has  the  best  in  a  small  compass. 

None  of  thèse  things  is  true  —  )io)ie  of  them.  There  is  a  vast  Catholic 
literature,. . . 

Sa  much  for  what  you  first  feel;  and  now  Avhat  is  the  first  thing  you 
do?...    (In  a  Balloon,  page  445.) 

2°  Place  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  words  preparing  for  the  one 
following    : 

I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  made  during  the  first  course, 
or  the  distress  occasioned  by  being  desired  to  can'e  a  fowl,  or  help  to 
varions  dishes  that  stood  near  me.  spilling  a  sauceboat,  and  knocking  down 
a  salteellar;  rather  let  me  hasten  to  the  second  course,  where  fresh  disasters 
quite  overivhelmed  me. 

I  had  a  pièce  of  pudding  on  my  fork.  when.  .  .    (A  Bashful  Man.) 

...  I  eannot  refrain  from  uttering  thèse  recoUeetions  which  are  passing 
like  a  strain  of  music  over  my  mind  and  hâve  been  called  np  by  an  agreeahle 
scène  which  I  icitnessed  not  long  since. 

In  a  morning's  stroll  along  the  banks  of  the  Alun,. . .  [In  "The  Angler" 
9th  and  lOth  paragraphs.) 

On  parting  -with  the  old  angler,  I  inquired  after  his  place  of  abode,  and 
happening  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  a  few  evenings  afterward, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  seek  him  oui. 

I  found  him  living  in  a  small  cottage..  .  .  (The  Angler.) 

The  following  words  are  handy  for  secnring  easy  transitions  both 
between  the  paragraphs  and  between  the  sentences  :  however,  neverthe- 
less,  moreover,  in  the  mean  time,  meanwhile,  in  adition  to,  on  the  other 
hand.  in  spite  of,  presently,  now  and  then,  but,  while,  this,  thèse, 
henee,  indeed,  though,  similarly,  in  like  manner,  accordingly,  conse- 
quentlj',  at  length,  in  short,  as  a  resuit,  after,  after  ail  this,  for  this 
reason,  likewise,  not  only...,  but  also,  thus,  etc.,  thèse  words  are, 
so  to  speak,  signposts  to  show  the  direction  of  the  thought. 

136.  Lool-  for  more  instances  in  " Studies  in  Eeadings". 
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The  différent  methods  of  development  of  the  paragraph  are  the 
following   : 

1°  By  examples  or  illustrations. 

2°  By  détails  or  particiilars. 

3°  By  comparison  and  contrast. 

4°  By  causes  and  effects,  reasons  and  conséquences. 

5°  By  répétition. 

6°  Bv  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  thèse  methods. 


SECTION  V. 
EXAMPLES    or    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  gênerai  statement  may  be  explained  or  hâve  its  truth  proved 
easily  and  effectively  by  one  or  more  illustrations,  or  instances.  The 
gênerai  statement  is  usually  placed  at  the  beginning,  sometimes  at  the 
end,  and  even  understood. 

"Well-selected  concrète  cases  make  an  exposition  clear,  lively  and 
interesting,  while  proving  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

In  some  respects  the  animais  excel  us.  The  birds  hâve  a  longer  sight 
besides  the  advantage  by  their  wings  of  a  higher  observatory.  A  cow  can  bid 
her  calf,  by  secret  signal,  probably  of  the  eye,  to  run  away,  or  to  lie  down  and 
hide  itself.  The  jockeys  say  of  certain  horses,  that  "they  look  over  the  whole 
ground.  '  ' 

The  righteous  arc  often  oppressed  hy  contempt,  povcrty,  and  suffering  while 
the  icicled  possess  honors  and  riches.  The  just  Abel  is  ruthlessly  slain,  while- 
the  fratricide  Gain  is  permitted  to  roam  the  earth.  Achab  is  exalted  on  a  throne^ 
while  Job  is  festering  on  a  dunghill.  Herod  is  seated  in  a  palace,  while  John  is 
immured  in  a  dungeon.  Xero  is  commanding  au  empire,  while  Paul  is  languishing- 
ir.  chains. 

The  humble  vocations  of  Jife  are  no  bar  jchatever  to  the  highest  preferment 
in  the  Commnnicealth,  when  talent  and  abîlity  are  allied  to  patient  industry. 
Franklin  was  a  printer.  Président  Lincoln 's  youthful  days  were  spent  in  wielding^ 
the  axe  and  in  handling  the  plow  on  his  father's  farm.  Président  Johnson  in 
his  boyhood  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  Grant  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and 
Oarfield  once  drove  a  canal  beat. 

One  may  be  guilty  of  falsehood  in  many  ways.  He  may  lie  by  telling  a  half- 
truth,  omitting  a  ciTcumstance  essential  to  the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  He  may 
lie  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  by  a  gesture,  by  a  deceitful  silence,  or  by  palming 
off  in  class  as  his  own  production  the  fruit  of  another's  brain;  for  the  essence 
of  a  falsehood  consists  in  the  intention  to  deceive. 
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Exercises  : 


137.  Finish  thc  paragraphs  bij  giving  soinc  illtistrations  of  tlie  statement    : 

1.  Gold  and  silver  money  beiiig  scarce,  thc  colonists  were  often  forced  to 
barter  their  commodities,  instead  of  selling  thcm.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wanted 
to  buy  a  coat,  lie  perhaps  exclianged... 

2.  My  dog,  Prince,  knows  many  amusing  tricks. 

3.  Nine-tenths  of  ail  that  goes  wrong  in  tiie  world  is  because  some  one  does 
not  mind,  his  business. 

4.  Mère  boys  eau  at  times  aecomplish  heroie  deeds. 

5.  Bad  roads  and  rough  streets  cause  damages. 

6.  The  history  of  Canada  abounds  in  heroie  deeds  and  lofty  figures. 

7.  For  some  boys  the  best  sports  are  in  winter. 

8.  A  mother  hen  exhibits  great  devotedness  to  hor  young. 

9.  I  hâve  read  very  interesting  books.  • 

10.  Some  animais  may  be  unsightly  and  yet  be  very  useful. 

11.  Dogs  hâve  been  the  savers  of  many  lives. 

12.  An  account  of  Gipsy,  my  pet  mule 's  pranks  would  fill  a  volume.  Once... 

13.  Thousands  of  brave  men  are  riskiiig  their  lives  every  day  to  help  and  to 
save  us  ail  from  harm.  (doctors, ...  nurses,...  students, ...  engiueers, . . .  sailors, 
. .  .   firemen, . .  .    boys, .  .  .   f  ellows, .  .  .    wonieu, .  .  .  ) 

14.  The  beauty  of  a  landscape  is  more  couspicuous  when  the  prominent  features 
are  relieved  by  a  suitable  background. 

138.  Find  other  paragraphs  in  " Stridies  in  Eeadings"  deveJoped  by  the  same 
method. 


SECTION  YI. 
DETAILS   or  PARTICULARS. 

A  gênerai  statement,  as  AVe  had  the  greatest  fun  hy  the  water's 
edge  playing  ducks  and  drakes,  or  The  country  churcli  was  picturesque 
arouses  a  désire  to  know  the  détails  which  will  assist  in  making  the 
mental  pictnre  or  idea  clear  and  interesting,  and  help  greatly  the 
reader  to  understand  how  the  whole  impression  was  produced. 

We  had  the  greatest  fun  dotvn  by  the  tvater's  edge;  we  skipped  fiât  stones 
on  the  water.  On  occasion  a  stone  would  scale  upward  instead  of  striking  again 
the  water;  after  a  long  sweep  through  the  air  it  would  turn  downward  again 
and  "eut  an  egg"  as  it  eleaved  the  water  without  making  a  splasli.  Sometimes 
a  rock  would  skip  until  the  circles  amounted  to  twelve  of  fifteen,  each  of  which 
would  enlarge  and  overrun  neighboring  circles  until  the  maze  of  circles  and  lunes 
could   not  be  counted. 
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1  am  fond  of  loitering  ahout  country  churches;  and  this  was  so  deliglitfully 
sitiiated,  ihat  it  frequently  attracted  me.  It  stood  on  a  knoll,  around  which  a 
small  stream  made  a  beautiful  bciid,  aud  then  wound  its  way  through  a  long 
reach  of  meadow  scenery.  The  chureh  was  surrounded  bv  yew  trees,  Avhich  seemed 
almost  eoeval  with  itself.  Its  tall  Gothic  spire  shot  up  lightly  froni  among  them, 
with  rooks  and  crows  generally  whf-eling  about  it.  —  W.  Irvixg. 

AU  the  oJd  silver  in  tlie  coJony  tcas  Jianded  over  to  Captain  John  Hull  to  make 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  ihreepences.  The  battered  silver  eans  and  tankards, 
I  suppose,  and  silver  buckles,  and  broken  spoons,  and  silver  buttons  of  worn-out 
coats,  and  silver  hilts  of  swords  that  had  been  worn  at  courts  —  ail  such  curious 
old  articles  were  thrown  into  the  nielting-pot  together. 

The  sied  on  which  father  carried  icood  was,  as  to  sise,  qitite  an  imposing  affair. 
It  was  about  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and  was  made  of  hea\7  boards, 
uailed  transversely  upon  a  couple  of  solid  runuers,  with  upright  pôles  to  keep 
the  load  in  its  place. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars  of  this  gênerai  state- 
ment   :  The  nien  roiccd  as  harcl  as  fheij  could   : 

a)  The  men,  though  tired  and  hungry,  responded  like  heroes  to  their  leader 's 
entreaties.  Their  oars  bent  to  the  snapping  point  ;  their  strong  backs  rounded 
over,  and  straightened  to  the  pull  in  uuison.  What  power  was  in  their  strokes! 
The  boat  leaped  through  the  water... 

b)  It  was  grand  to  watch  how  the  nien  behind  him  on  the  thwarts  taking  his 
stroke  for  a  pace,  fairly  lifted  themselves  off  their  seats  as  they  pulled  at  their 
oars. . . 

c  )  "  Lay  out  on  your  oars,  and  long  stroke  !  '  '  said  the  captain  ;  and  stretehing 
to  the  whole  length  of  our  arms,  bendiug  back  again  so  that  our  backs  touched 
the  thwarts,  we  sent  her  through  the  Avater  like  a  rocket. 

d)  The  erew  were  swaying  back  and  forth  with  clockwise  précision  as  they 
bent  to  the  long  swinging  stroke  of  the  oar.  With  every  pull  of  the  oar  their 
boat  leaped,  her  bow  out  of  the  water! 

The  gênerai  statement  may  be  understood,  as  in,  a)  ;  or  placed  at 
the  end,  as  in,  b). 

a)  Ail  hands  worked  in  silence  for  sonie  minutes,  until  the  ehurch  clock  began 
to  strike  six.  Before  the  first  stroke  had  died  away,  Sandy  Jim  had  loosed  his 
plane  and  was  reaching  his  jacket;  Wiry  Ben  had  left  a  screw  half  driven  in, 
and  thrown  his  screw-driver  into  his  tool-basket  ;  Muni  Taft  had  flung  down  his 
hammer  as  he  was  iu  the  act  of  lifting  it  ;  and  Seth,  too,  had  straightened  his 
back,  and  Avas  putting  out  his  hand  toward  his  cap.  Adam  Bede,  oue  of  the 
workmen  said  this  to  them  :  "  I  hâte  to  see  a  man  's  arms  drop  down  as  if  he  was 
shot,  before  the  clock  is  fairly  struck,  just  as  if  he  had  never  put  a  bit  of  pride 
and  delight  in  his  work.  The  very  grindstone  will  go  on  turning  a  bit  after  you 
loose  it.  " 

Topic  :  Adam  Bede  reproached  the  workmen  with  their  hurry  to  leave  work. 

b)  There  is  not  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  there  is  net  an  atom  in 
the  air,  there  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  forest,  there  is  not  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
sea-shore,  or  a  creeping  insect  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  is  not  observed 
by  our  HeaverJy  Father. 

'  Topic   :   There  is  nothing  that  is  not  observed  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 
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Exercises  : 


139.  Develop  into  a  paragraph    : 

1.  We  played  an  execellent  game  of  base-bail  that  sumiacr  afternoon. 

2.  Once  I  found  a  gold  watcb. 

3.  The  clock  having  struck  four,  the  pupils  left  Avork  and  made  préparations 
to  pack  up  their  things. 

4.  Analyse  the  ideas  in  the  four  paragraphs  whieh  are  the  amplification  of 
The  men  rowed  as  hard  as  tltey  could;  ^vrite  out  another  paragraph.  containing 
ail  thèse  ideas. 

5.  Taking  thèse  paragraphs  as  models,  develop  the  following  statements   : 

a)  The  woodeutter  was  felling  a  large  tree. 

b)  The  two  smiths  hammered  awav  at  a  large  red-hot  bar  of  steel. 

c)  My  horse  galloped  as  he  uever  did  before. 

6.  A  wise  landowner  will  try  to  know  as  much  as  he  can  about  his  possessions. 

6.  The  chOdren  had  a  great  many  playthings. 

7.  My  sister  had  a  Avay  of  cutting  our  bread-and-butter  for  us  which  never 
varied. 

8.  Spring  was  early  that  year. 

9.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  sea-port,  and  I  walked,  with  great  delight.  along 
the  quays  and  beside  the  great  multitude  of  ships.  .  . 

10.  His  saddle  fell  to  the  earth,  then  his  seat  on  the  old  horse  was  very  un- 
comfortable. 

11.  God  is  everywhere.  Stretch  forth  your  haud,... 

12.  The  arrivai  of  cavalry  men  was  a  fine  sight. 

13.  The  boy  opened  his  eyes  wide  when  he  saw  the  cavairy  men  about  to  give 
the  military  sainte. 

SECTIOX  YII. 
COMPARISON   and   CONTRAST. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  workiiig  up  a  topic  or  statement  is  to 
compare  it  with  something  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  Comparison 
emphasizes  likenesses  ;  coutrast,  différences.  The3'  explain  the  topic 
and  fix  it  in  the  mind. 

As  the  suu,  at  the  same  instant  and  without  fatigue,  gilds  the  elouds,  illumines 
the  mountaiu-peak,  and  reveals  the  pebbles  at  the  bottoni  of  the  stream;  so 
without  effort  of  will  does  God  observe  the  great  and  small  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth. 

We  do  not  always  know  what  is  best  for  us.  "We  are  like  ehildren  bent  on  the 
enjo;\'ment  of  a  holiday.  Their  mental  vision  does  not  extend  beyond  the  horizon 
of  that  single  day.  Their  thoughts  are  concentrated  upon  it.  The  wished-for 
morning  cornes;  but  as  they  are  prepariug  to  start  on  their  pleasure-trip,  they 
see  with  dismay  that  the  sky  is  overeast.  Soon  a  few  drops  fall;  and  then  cornes 
the  steady,  pa'ttering  rain  to  dispel  their  hopes,  and  couvert  their  anticipated 
day  of  pastime  to  one  of  gloom.  Their  father  pitiés  theni  and  tries  to  console 
them;  but  he  inwardly  rejoices  at  the  rain  because  it  revives  his  drooping  corn, 
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and  gives  him  the  hope  of  a  rich  harvest  that  ^vill  enable  him  to  sustain  his 
family  during  the  long  Avinter  months.  So  the  rain  was  a  blessing,  though  the 
children  saw  in  it  only  an  unmbced  evil. 

The  pious  Christian  home  is  the  best  and  most  hallowed  of  ail  académies,  and 
the  mother  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  cherished  of  ail  teaehers.  —  Gard.  Gibbons. 

The  slavish  betrayer  of  his  conscience  has  no  fixed  principles,  or  he  is  afraid 
to  act  up  to  them.  His  little  bark  is  -without  a  rudder  in  mid-ocean,  drifting  about, 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  gale  of  opinion. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their 
freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  stoiy,  who  resolved  not  to  go 
into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim!  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they 
become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  forever.  —  Macaulay. 

Notice  how  constrasts  are  usecl  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Woman  's  character  differs  f  rom  man  's.  The  man  's  power  is  active,  progressive 
défensive.  He  is  eminently  the  doer,  the  creator,  the  discoverer,  the  defender.  His 
intellect  is  for  spéculation  and  invention;  his  euergy  for  adventure,  for  war, 
and  for  conquest  Avherever  war  is  just,  wherever  conquest  necessary.  But  the 
woman 's  power  is  for  rule,  not  for  battle,  and  her  intellect  is  not  for  invention 
or  création,  but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement,  and  décision.  She  sees  the 
qualifies  of  things,  their  claims,  and  their  places.  —  Euskin. 

I  hâve  so  little  to  do  that  I  am  surprised  how  I  can  hâve  time  to  write  to  you 
so  often.  Do  not  stare  at  the  seeming  paradox;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that 
the  less  one  has  to  do,  the  less  one  fiuds  time  to  do  it  in.  One  yawns,  one 
proscrastinates;  one  can  do  it  when  one  will,  and  therefore  one  seldom  does  it 
at  ail  :  whereas  those  Avho  hâve  a  great  deal  of  business  must  (to  use  a  vulgar 
expression)   buckle  to  it;  and  then  they  always  fmd  time  c.iough  to  do  it  in. 

Chesterfield. 

Exercises  : 


140.  U'rite  a  paragraph  on  eacli  of  the  foUoiving  iopics,  iising  the  accompany- 
ing  hrief  summary    : 

1.  We  must  study  the  book  of  nature  as  we  study  the  Book  of  Scriptures  :  a 
Word  or  a  verse  by  themselves  may  hâve  at  times  little  meaning;  objects  taken 
piece-meal  may  appear  rude  and  unsightly. 

2.  God  jealous  of  the  honor  paid  to  Mary!    (A  father  is  not  jealous  of  his  child 

—  an  architect  of  "the  temple  he  reared  —  the  sun  of  the  bright  earth  it  illumines 

—  the  sun  of  the  rose  it  caused  to  bloom.) 

3.  Describe  the  beehive.  (Compare  it  to  a  little  city  —  the  queen  bee  —  the 
young  —  the  drones  —  the  workers  —  the  laws  —  the  keepers  of  order.) 

4.  Christmas.  (What  the  feast  commémorâtes  —  fitness  of  the  time  of  the 
year  —  gives  a  touch  of  joy  to  every  thiug,  use  a  comparison.) 

5.  The  disposition  of  our  janitor  varies  with  the  Aveather. 

6.  Tom's  explanation  of  the  telegra^îh  to  a  chum.  (Like  the  pinching  of  a  dog's 
tail  —  barking  at  the  other  end.) 

7.  Sunshine  and  cheery  people  are  wonderfully  alike  in  their  opération  on  the 
world. 

''.  There  is  a  différence  between  character  and  réputation.  Character  is  what 
a  man  is;   réputation  is  what  he  is  thought  to  be. 
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SECTION   VIII. 

CAUSES   and   EFFECTS. 
REASONS   and    CONSEQUENCES. 

A  topic  may  be  developed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  understanding^ 
by  an  exposition  of  the  causes,  or  reasons,  which  account  for  it,  and 
of  the  effeets  or  conséquences  which  arise  from  the  triith  of  it. 

Causes  and  reasons  answer  the  question,  "^Vhy  is  this  so?";  effeets 
and  results,  the  question  "AVliat  for?"  or  "What  will  resuit  from 
this?" 

The  effeets  and  results  may  he  stated  first. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home  feeling  compJeteJy  aroused  which  holds  so 
poiverful  a  place  in  every  English  hosom.  The  iireparations  making  on  every 
side  for  the  social  board  that  is  again  to  unité  friends  and  kiudreds;  the  présents 
of  good  cheer  passing  and  repassing,  —  those  tokeus  of  regard  and  quickeners 
of  kind  f eelings  ;  the  evergreens  distributed  about  houses  and  churehes,  emblems 
of  peace  and  gladness  :  ail  thèse  hâve  the  most  pleasing  effect  in  producing 
fond  associations  and  kindliug  beneAolent  s^Tnpathies.  —  Irving. 

Wliat  a  glorious  monument  of  human  invention  (navigation) ,  which  has  in  a 
manuer  triiimphed  over  Avind  and  wave,  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into 
communion,  has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  stérile 
régions  of  the  north  ail  the  luxuries  of  the  south,  has  dififused  the  light  of  know- 
ledge  and  the  charities  of  eultivated  life,  and  has  thus  bound  together  those 
scattered  portions  of  the  human  race  between  which  nature  seemed  to  hâve 
thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier.  —  iRvaxG. 

Exercise  : 


141.  Write  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the  foUoicing  paragraphs. 

1.  To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the .  long  Aoyage  he  has  to  make  is  an 
excellent  préparation...    (Give  causes.) 

2.  A  boy  should  learn  the  importance  of  sitting  and  standing  erect. 

3.  Most  boys  Avelcome  winter. 

4.  Canada  is  destined  to  be  a  great  nation. 

5.  My  brother  was  not  promoted  to  a  higher  class.  {Give  causes  in  one 
paragraph  and  effeets  in  another.) 

6.  Life  on  the  farm  is  pleasant. 

7.  The  pious  Christian  home  is  the  best  and  most  hallowed  of  ail  académies. 
•  {Give  reasons.) 

SECTIOX  IX. 
REPETITION. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  repeat  a  very  important  topic,  modifying  it 
slightly  or  considering  it  from  a  somewhat  différent  point  of  view. 
The  répétition  emphasizes  the  original  thought,  making  it  clearer,  and 
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more  definite  ;  it  shows  it  to  be  so  striking  as  to  require  more  than 
a  passing  statement. 

Excessive,  or  purposeless  répétition  is  a  fault. 

Kepetition  may  tell  what  the  tiiing  is  or  what  it  is  not,  aud  in  effect 
beeomes  a  définition  setting  limits  to  the  original  idea. 

What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman?  It  is  to  be  lionest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be  gênerons, 
to  be  grave,  to  be  wise;  and  possessing  ail  thèse  qualities,  to  exercise  them  iu  the 
most  graceful  outward  manner.  —  Thackeray. 

The  thoughts  repeated  must  be  in  ascending  emphasis. 

In  a  définition,  at  first  gênerai,  then  more  and  more  particular 
statements  must  be  mentioned. 

Often  adversity  is  the  true  test  of  the  soûl.  It  is  in  the  afternoou  that  the 
dav's  Avork  can  best  be  .iudged. 

Eead  icith  a  purpose.  Lay  ont  for  yourself  a  definite  object,  and  let  ail  your 
reading  converge  upon  that  object  until  your  purpose  is  attained. 

This  dense  forest  tvas  to  the  Indians  a  home  in  whioh  they  had  lived  from 
childhood,  and  where  they  were  as  much  at  ease  as  a  farmer  on  his  oivn  acres. 
To  their  keen  eyes,  trained  for  générations  to  more  than  a  wild  beast's  watch- 
fulness,  the  wilderness  was  an  open  book.  Nothing  at  rest  or  in  motion  escaped 
them.  They  had  begun  to  track  game  as  soon  as  they  could  walk;  a  scrape  on  a 
tree  trunk,  a  bruised  leaf,  a  faint  indentation  of  the  soil,  whicli  no  ^vhite  man 
could  see,  ail  told  them  a  taie  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  shouted  in  their  ears. 

Théodore  Koosevelt. 

There  is  no  royal  highway  to  the  mountain  of  hnowledge.  The  only  way  is  the 
rugged  road  of  labor.  Learning  cornes  not  to  any  one  by  heredity  or  descent. 
The  father  may  bequeath  to  his  son  the  temporal  possessions  he  has  accumulated, 
but  he  cannot  transmit  to  him  his  acquired  wealth  of  lore.  Erudition  cannot  be 
bought  ^vith  gold.  Minerva  -will  not  be  lured  by  bribes  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  any  of  her  votaries.  No  man  can  contend  by  proxy  in  the  arena  of  intellectual 
strife.  He  cannot  win  glory  by  purchasing  a  substitute.  He  must  fight  his  own 
battles.  Every  toiler  in  the  field  of  letters  must  plough  his  own  field  and  plant 
his  own  seed,  if  he  hopes  to  reap  the  harvest  of  learning.  (Nine  répétitions.) 

Gard.  Gibbons. 

Exercises  : 


142.  Develop  into  a  paragraph   : 

1.  Alas!   the  summer  is  gone. 

2.  Time  lost  is  forever  lost. 

3.  Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life. 

4.  Kindness  wins  friends. 

5.  Trust  ever  in  God. 

6.  One  lie  draws  ten  after  it. 
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SECTION    X. 
DEVELOPMENT    BY    A    COMBINATION    OF    METHODS. 

A  combination  of  methods  is  very  frequenth'  used  in  filling  ont 
paragraphs.  Sometimes  it  will  not  be  easy  to  détermine  just  how  a 
topie  has  been  developed  :  under  some  conditions,  examples,  causes, 
effeets,  may  be  cousidered  as  détails,  etc.  "In  any  case  this  différence 
of  opinion  need  not  worry  the  student.  His  purpose  is  to  learn  to 
Write,  and  provided  lie  nnderstands  how  the  thought  is  developed, 
it  will  matter  little  what  name  he  gives  the  development.  " 

A  paragraph  where  more  than  two  methods  are  used  is  as  difficult 
to  handle  as  a  periodic  sentence  ;  it  will  probably  lack  unity  of 
thought. 

We  call  enumeration,  a  number  of  examples,  détails,  causes,  or 
effeets. 

I  could  not  suspect  my  dog  of  stealiug  the  pigeon,  (a)  He  had  never  stolen 
a  mouthfuL  (b)  Wby,  he  would  stand  ail  day  over  a  leg  of  mutton  without 
smelling  of  it,  even  if  hungr>'.  (e)  Moreover,  there  he  was,  still  in  the  kitcben, 
(d)  lazily  sitting  on  bis  haunehes,  with  balf-closed  eyes,  yawning  from  time 
to  time.  (e)  No,  be  was  not  thinking  about  my  pigeon. 

Explanation.  —  The  writer  has  three  reascns  for  not  suspectiiig  his  dog. 
Ist  reason  :  {he  is  not  a  thief)  ;  (a)  and  (b)  are  instances  of  the  dog 's  honesty, 
the  more  convincing  is  given  last.  2nd  reason  :  (c)  the  dog  is  still  in  the  kitcheu 
(Jmâ  he  stolen  the  pigeon,  hc  tcould  be  out  eating  it),  3rd  reason  :  (e)  He  was 
not  thinking  about  my  pigeon. 

Notice  how  every  idea  in  (b)  is  spécifie  and  helps  to  render  the  proof  forcefiil. 

Exercises  : 


143.  Develop  in  the  same  way  the  two  foUoifing  staiements  : 

1.  I  immediately  suspected  my  dog  of  stealiiig  the  pigeon. 

2.  I  could  not  suspect  the  boy  that  sat  beside  me  of  stealing  my  beautiful 
silver  peneil. 

144.  ExpJain  how  each  idea  lias  groivn  oui  of  the  statement   : 

Re  icos  an  unkiiid-looking  man.  Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  streets 
to  say  with  gladsome  looks  :  "My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you  !  When  will  you 
corne  to  see  me?''  No  beggars  implored  him  to  bestow  a  trifie;  no  children 
asked  him  what  it  was  o'clock;  no  man  or  woman  ever  once  in  ail  his  life 
inquired  the  way  to  such  and  such  a  place  of  Scrooge.  Even  the  bhndmen's 
dogs  appeared  to  know  him;  and  when  they  saw  him  coming  on,  would  tug 
their  owners  into  doorways  and  up  courts.  —  Dickexs. 

145.  Develop  the  foUowing  topic  in  the  same  way   : 
Luke  was  the  most  good-natured  boy  in  our  class. 
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146.  Explain  how  eacli  idea  or  thought  Juis  grown  out  of  the  statement. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might  hâve  thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of  ail 
birds;  and  in  triith  it  icas  something  very  like  it  in  that  hoiise.  Mrs.  Cratchit 
made  the  gravy  hissing  hot  ;  Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  ;  Miss  Belinda 
sweetened  up  the  apple  sauce;  Martha  d\;sted  the  hot  plates;  Bob  took  Tiny 
Tiin  beside  him  in  a  tiny  corner  at  the  table;  the  two  young  Cratchits  set 
chairs  for  everybody  not  forgetting  themselves,  —  and  mounting  guard  upon 
their  posts,  erammed  spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest  they  should  shriek  for 
goose  before  their  turn  came  to  be  helped. 

Jlichael  Angelo's  sublime  conceptions  ivould  hâve  faded  like  a  dream, 
had  not  industry  perpetuated  them  in  marble  or  on  canvas.  He  was  a  most 
indefatigable  worker.  He  sustained  himself  with  a  little  bread  and  wine  during 
his  daily  working  hours,  and  ver\'  frequently  he  arose  at  night  to  résume  his 
labors.  One  day,  he  was  explaining  to  a  visitor  (perhaps  impatient  of  the 
artist's  delay)  what  progi-ess  he  had  made  on  a  statue  since  his  previous 
visit  :  ''I  hâve,''  he  said,  "retouched  this  part,  polished  that,  softened  this 
feature,  brought  out  that  muscle,  given  some  expression  to  this  lip,  and 
more  energy  to  that  limb,"  "But  they  are  trifles."  observed  the  visitor.  "It 
may  be  so,"  rejoined  the  artist,  "but  recollect  that  trifles  go  to  make  per- 
fection, and  perfection  is  no  triiie." 

The  great  Book  of  Nature  has  been  written  by  the  hand  of  God  Himself, 
and  it  is  ever  open  and  intelligible  to  ail.  It  is  the  first  book  unfolded  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  the  child,  and  its  ever-varj^ng  pictures  are  contemplated  by 
him  with  renewed  awe  and  delight.  Everj'  object  in  nature  is  calculated  to 
illustrate  some  attribute  of  the  Divinity,  for  the  heavens  show  forth  the 
glorj'  of  God  and  the  firmament  annoimces  the  work  of  Hio  hands. 

The  splendor  of  the  sun,  the  countless  multitude  of  the  stars,  the  inim- 
itable expanse  of  the  firmament,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  ever-flowing 
river,  the  boundless  océan,  will  serve  as  objeet-lessons  typifying  and  vividly 
portraying  the  majesty,  the  omniprésence,  and  the  omniscience  of  God,  His 
almighty  power  and  immensity,  the  glory  of  heaven,  the  fleetness  of  time, 
and  the  never-ending  duration  of  etemity.  In  fact,  every  striking  work  of 
création  is  an  illuminated  manuscript  from  which  the  child  can  learn  "to 
look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

Presently  I  saw  a  funeral  train  moving  across  the  village  green.  It  wound 
slowly  along  a  lane,  was  lost,  and  reappeared  through  the  breaks  of  the 
hedges.  until  it  passed  the  place  where  I  was  sitting.  The  pall  was  supported 
by  young  girls,  dressed  in  white;  and  another,  about  the  âge  of  seventeen, 
walked  before,  having  a  chaplet  of  white  flowers  :  a  token  that  the  deceased 
was  a  young  and  unmarried  female.  The  eorpse  was  foUowed  by  the  jDarents. 
They  were  a  vénérable  couple,  of  the  better  order  of  peasantry.  The  father 
seemed  to  repress  his  feelings,  but  his  fixed  eyes,  contractée  brows,  and 
deeply-fun-owed  face,  showed  the  struggle  that  was  passing  within.  His  wife 
hung  on  his  arms,  and  wept  aloud  with  the  convulsive  bursts  of  a  mother's 
sorrow.  - —  Irving. 

In  ail  the  Creator's  works,  there  is  a  eharming  variety.  (a)  There  are  no 
two  stars  in  the  firmament  equal  in  magnitude  and  splendor;  (b)  there  are 
no  two  leaves  of  the  forest  alike,   (c)   ne  two  grains  of  sand,   (d)    no  two 
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human  faces,  (e)  Neither  can  there  be  two  men  absolutely  identical  in 
mental  capacity  or  moral  disposition,  (f)  One  may  excel  in  solid  judgment 
(g)  another  in  tenacity  of  memory;  (h)  and  a  third  in  brilliancy  of  imag- 
ination, (i)  One  is  naturally  grave  and  solemn,  (j)  another  is  gay  and 
vivacious.  (k)  One  is  of  a  phlegmatic,  (1)  another  of  a  sanguine  tempéra- 
ment, (m)  One  is  constitutionally  shy,  timid,  and  reserved;  (n)  another  is 
bold  and  démonstrative,  (o)  One  is  tacitum,  (p)  another  bas  bis  beart  in 
his  mouth. 

While  tJie  Dominion  lasts,  we  hâve  higli,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  oui  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  (a)  Beyond  that  I  seek  not 
to  lîenetrate  tbe  veil.  (b)  God  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain 
may  not  rise!  (c)  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind  !  (d)  When  my  eyes  shall  be  tumed  to  behold,  for  the  last  time, 
tbe  Sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored 
fragTnents  of  a  once  glorious  Dominion;  (e)  on  provinces  dissevered, 
discordant,  belligerent  ;  on  a  land  rent  with  ci\"il  f euds,  or  drenched,  it  may 
be,  in  fraternal  blood  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
WSIITEÎT  COÎÎFOSIIIONS. 


SECTION   I. 
NARKATION. 

A   X.VRROW   ESCAPE. 


On  a  mellow  moonlight  evening  a  cyclist  was  riding  along  a  lonely  road  in  the 
northein  part  of  Mashonaland.  As  lie  rode,  enjoying  the  somber  beauty  of  the 
African  evening,  he  suddenly  beeame  conscious  of  a  soft,  stealthy,  heaVy  tread 
on  the  road  behind  him.  It  seemed  like  the  jog  trot  of  some  heavy,  cushion-footed 
animal  folloAving  him. 

Turning  round,  he  ^vas  startled  very  bailly  to  find  himseîf  iooking  iuto  thj 
glaring  eye  of  a  large  lien.  The  puzzled  animal  aeted  very  strangely,  now  raising 
his  head,  now  lowering  it,  and  ail  the  time  sniffing  the  air  in  a  most  perplexed 
manner.  Hère  was  a  surprise  for  the  lien.  He  could  not  make  out  what  kind  of 
animal  it  was  that  could  roll,  walk,  and  sit  still  ail  at  the  same  ïime  ;  an  animal 
with  a  red  eye  on  eaeh  side,  and  a  brighter  one  in  front.  He  hesitated  to  pounce 
upôn  such  an  outlandish  being  —  a  being  whose  blcod  smelled  so  oily. 

I  believe  no  cyclist  ever  '  '  scorched  '  '  with  more  honesty  and  singlemindedness 
of  purpose.  But  although  he  /Jedaled  and  pedaled,  although  he  perspired  and 
panted,  his  effort  to  get  away  did  not  seem  to  place  any  more  space  between  him 
and  the  lion;  the  animal  kept  up  his  annoyingly  calm  jog  trot,  and  never 
seemed  to  tire. 

The  poor  rider  was  finally  so  exhausted  from  terror  and  exertion  that  he 
decided  to  hâve  the  matter  settled  right  away.  Suddenly  slowing  down,  he 
jumped  from  his  wheel,  and  facing  abruptly  about,  thrust  the  brilliant  headlight 
full  into  the  face  of  Ihe  lion.  This  was  too  much  for  the  beast.  The  sudden  glare 
destroyed  the  lien 's  nerve,  for  at  this  fresh  évidence  of  mystery  on  the  part 
of  the  strange  rider-animal,  who  broke  himself  into  halves  and  then  cast  his 
big  eye  in  any  direction  he  pleased,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  turned  tail,  and 
with  a  wild  rush  retreated  in  a  hyena-like  manner  into  the  jungle,  evidently 
thanking  his  stars  for  his  miraculous  escape  from  the  awful  being.  Thereupon 
the  bicyclist,  with  new  strength  returning  and  devoutly  blessing  his  acétylène 
lamp,  pedaled  his  way  back  to  civilizatitn.  —  P.  L.  Wessfls. 

Narration  consists  of  an  aeeount  of  happenings,  real  or  imagiued; 
it  is  the  most  interesting  of  ail  forms  of  discourse. 

A  narration  may  take  the  name  of  story.  history,  anecdote,  fable, 
parable,  biography,  letter.  news  item  (accoimts  of  accidents  and 
games,  reports  of  varions  kinds  of  meetings,  etc.),  incident,  novel, 
drama,  story  of  travels  and  explorations,  etc. 

La  classe  en  anglais.  Cours  Sup.  9 
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The  account  must  be  truthful  and  accurate,  interesting,  clear,  terse, 
forcible,  and  lively. 

A  narration  should  lay  emphasis  on  some  statenient  or  on  a  single 
impression   : 

The  three  parts  to  a  narration  are  : 

I.  The  introduciion,  whieh  tells  the  iime  and  place  of  the  incident, 
the  characters  who  were  concerned  in  it,  and  enough  of  the  attendant 
circumstances  to  make  clear  the  point  of  the  narrative. 

Note.  —  A  good  beginning  arouses  intelligent  interest  in  «hat  is  to  come. 

II.  The  1)0(1  !j,  whieh  relates  the  incident  itself;  it  comprises  the 
plot,  or  outline  of  the  stor}*;  the  incentive  moment,  or  point  at  whieh 
interest  begins,  the  sooner  it  does,  the  better  ;  if  the  reader  goes  so 
far,  he  will  certainly  go  through,  being  curions  to  know  what  hap- 
pened  and  how  the  adventure  ended  ;  the  climax,  or  turning  point,  it 
is  the  point  of  highest  interest,  usually  near  the  close. 

Note  1.  — ■  Each  part  should  lead  up  to  anotlier,  in  as  close  connection  as  the 
links  in  a  chain,  and  keeping  the  reader  in  suspense;  ail  digressions  from  the 
story  should  be  avoided. 

Note  2.  —  Particulars  or  détails  not  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
plot  or  not  contributing  to  the  end  in  view  niust  be  rejeeted. 

III.  The  conclusion  or  ending.  —  It  is  the  point  toward  whieh  ail 
the  incidents  are  leading,  making  known  the  resuit;  ail  explanations 
thought  necessary  then,  should  be  put  in  the  introduction,  or  inci- 
dentally  in  the  body.  The  conclusion  must  be  brief. 

In  a  narration  we  may  consider,  the  purpose,  the  point  of  view,  and 
the  movement. 

The  purpose  is  the  aim  that  the  writer  lias  in  view  in  relating  the 
story. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  way  in  whieh  the  writer  relates  the  event  : 
în  the  first  person,  as  if  being  one  of  the  characters;  in  the  third 
person,  as  if  being  the  historian  knowing  what  each  of  the  characters 
thinks,  feels,  and  does. 

The  movement  in  a  narrative  may  be  slow,  or  rapid.  It  is  rapid, 
when  what  is  uuimportant  is  stated  briefl^'  ;  it  is  slow,  when  what  is 
important  for  the  writer 's  purpose,  or  what  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  story  is  dwelt  upon  and  fully  developed. 

The  order  of  time  is  usually  followed,  at  least  for  the  essential 
e  vents  ;  the  narration  may  begin  at  any  moment,  then  what  preceded 
it  is  recounted. 
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If  two  or  more  séries  of  events  occur  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
tolcl  one  after  the  other  in  the  order  of  importance,  the  writer  making 
use  of  such  expressions,  as  meamvhile,  already,  during,  at  last,  while^ 
in  the  meantime,  etc. 

The  interest  may  lie  in  action,  that  is,  in  what  is  clone  ;  or  in  char- 
acter,  in  what  is  thonght  and  felt. 

Description  in  narration  is  verv  nseful    : 

a)  It  helps  to  imderstand  how  or  why  the  events  occur. 

b)  It  prépares  the  mind  for  the  action  that  follows. 

c)  It  is  a  background  for  the  actions  related. 

The  kind  of  description  more  usnally  used  for  this  purpose  is  that 
of  portraying  character. 

The  best  way  to  portray  the  mood,  feelings,  and  character  of  a 
person  is  to  make  the  reader  see  it  for  himself  by  relating  typical 
actions  or  discourses  ;  this  m'eans  is  extensiveh'  used  by  skilful  writers, 

SECTION  II. 
DESCRIPTION. 

An  iceberg,  page  320. 

A  description  has  for  its  purpose  to  suggest  a  picture  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  by  a  présentation  of  détails. 

A  description  must  be  clear,  accurate,  and  effective;  it  should  also 
be  lifelike;  that  is,  giving  hints  of  the  impressions,  feelings,  and 
thoughts,  the  writer  has  experieneed. 

The  means  of  observing  are  the  sensés  :  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
and  touch. 

The  dominant  impression  or  note  is  the  point  of  interest  in  a 
description,  this  must  be  brought  out  effectively  by  a  careful  sélection 
of  détails. 

The  order  of  description  is  that  of  observation  :  at  first,  a  funda- 
mental  image,  or  gênerai  impression,  is  given,  as  size,  shape,  position, 
coloring,  motion,  distance,  etc.  ;  then  other  détails  are  added  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  observed,  only  such  as  make  the  object 
striking  and  différent  from  others  of  the  same  class  should  be  intro- 
duced  in  the  description. 
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A  description  must  iiot  be  a  mère  eatalojr  of  facts  which  woukl 
confuse  the  reader;  the  détails  shonld  not  be  sîrung  together  in  short 
sentences;  they  may  be  stated  in  a  word  or  phrase  :  a  sinjîle  adjective 
adding:  sometimes  to  the  pieture  a  more  effective  touch  than  a  whole 
sentence  would  do. 

The  means  of  representing  sensations  and  impressions  are  words  and 
sentences  ;  a  large  working  vocabnlary,  and  taste  in  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement are  absolutely  necessary  to  write  an  effective  description. 

The  point  of  view  is  where  the  writer  stands  to  observe  the  object 
he  describes;  it  may  be  stationary,  or  changing;  expressed  or  implied. 

In  the  follouing  pièce,  the  point  of  view  is  changing. 

At  a  long  distance,  looking  over  the  blue  wateis  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawr  nce 
in  clear  weather,  you  niight  think  that  you  saw  a  lonely  sea  gull,  snow-white, 
perching  motionless  on  a  cobble  of  gray  rock.  Then,  as  your  boat  drifted  in, 
following  the  languid  tide  and  the  soft  southern  breeze,  you  would  perceive  that 
the  cobble  of  rock  was  a  rugged  hill  with  a  few  bushes  aud  stunted  trees  growing 
in  the  crevices,  and  that  the  gleaming  speck  near  the  sunimit  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  building,  —  if  you  were  on  the  coast  of  Italy  or  Spain,  you  would  say  a  villa 
or  a  farmhouse.  Then  as  you  floated  still  farther  north  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
coast,  the  desolate  hill  would  detach  itself  from  the  mainland  and  become  a 
little  ûiountain  isle,  with  a  flock  of  smaller  islets  clustering  around  it  as  a  brood 
of  wild  ducks  keep  close  to  their  niother,  and  with  deep  water,  nearly  two  miles 
"wide,  flowing  between  it  and  the  shore;  Avhile  the  shining  speck  on  the  seaward 
side  stood  clearly  as  a  low,  whitewashed  dwelling  with  a  sturdy,  round  tower 
at  one  end,  crowned  with  a  Ing  eight-sided  lantern  —  a  solitary  lighthouse. 

Henry  Van  Dtke. 

The  reader  shonld  be  told  at  the  beginning  where  the  writer  stood, 
if  the  place  cannot  be  guessed  easily  ;  when  any  change  occurs,  he 
should  be  made  aware  of  it. 

The  description  must  comprise  only  such  détails  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  chosen  point  of  view  ;  position  and  distance  affect  the 
appearance  of  objects,  this  must  be  carefully  observed  and  noted  in 
the  wording. 

Compare   :   The  canoë  was  very  far  off  on  the  lake. 

The  canoë  appeared  a  vivere  specl:  on  the  lake. 

Sometimes  the  object  itself  is  movable  ;  that  motion  will  be  best 
Tepresented  by  describing  the  successive  pictures  presented  to  the 
eye. 

It  is  as  essential  to  know  the  time  as  the  point  of  view;  it  is  some- 
times very  important  to  state  the  particular  season,  the  spécial  time 
of  day  (morning,  noon,  evening,  or  night),  the  weather  (sunshine  or 
shadow,  etc.),  and  even  the  definite  day.  If  a  change  of  time  occurs, 
it  should  be  made  known  to  the  reader. 
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Note.  —  Seasons  and  the  weather  affect  not  only  the  appearanee  of  objects 
but  also  our  f eelings,  moods  ;  the  mentioning  of  them  serves  a  twofold  purpose. 

Spécial  attention  must  be  g-iven  to  the  description  of  persons  be- 
cause  it  lias  to  be  done  frequently  and  is  not  very  easy. 

The  détails  must  be  few  in  number  and  carefully  selected  ;  only 
those  features  that  are  strongly  marked,  or  characteristics,  as  size, 
appearanee,  manner,  walk,  language,  coloring,  actions,  etc.  are  in- 
troduced  in  the  description. 

We  are  more  interested  in  what  a  person  is  than  in  how  he  looks  ; 
so  his  feelings,  moods,  eharacter  should  be  made  known  to  the  reader  : 
this  will  be  expre.ssed  more  effectively  by  détails  of  appearanee, 
actions,  language  etc.;  the  reader  being  then  able  to  see  for  himself. 

The  English  Sailor. 

One  of  them  I  shall  always  remember  as  the  best  spécimen  of  the  thoroughbred 
English  sailor  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had  been  to  sea  from  a  boy,  having  served 
a  regular  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  as  English  sailors  are  obliged  to  do, 
and  was  then  about  four  or  five  and  twenty.  He  was  tall  ;  but  you  only  perceived 
it  Avhen  he  was  standing  by  the  side  of  others,  for  the  great  breadth  of  his 
shoulders  and  chest  made  him  appear  but  little  above  the  middle  height.  His 
chest  was  as  deep  as  it  was  wide,  his  arm  like  that  of  Hercules,  and  his  hand 
'  '  the  fist  of  a  tar  —  every  hair  a  rope-yarn.  '  '  With  ail  this,  he  had  one  of  the 
pleasantest  sniiles  I  ever  saw.  His  cheeks  were  of  a  handsome  brown,  his  teeth 
brilliantly  white,  and  his  hair,  of  a  raven  black,  waved  in  loose  curls  ail  over 
his  head  and  fine,  open  forehead;  and  his  eyes  he  might  hâve  sold  to  a  duchess 
at  the  price  of  diamonds,  for  their  brilliancy.  As  for  their  color,  every  change  of 
position  and  light  seemed  to  give  them  a  new  hue;  but  their  prevailing  color 
was  black,  or  nearly  so.  Take  him  with  his  well-varnished  black  tarpaulin,  stuck 
upon  the  back  of  his  head,  his  long  locks  coming  down  almost  into  his  eyes,  his 
white  duck  trousers  and  shirt,  blue  jaeket,  and  black  kerchief,  tied  loosely  round 
his  neck,  and  he  was  a  fine  spécimen  of  manly  beauty.  —  E.  Dana. 


SECTION   III. 

DEFINITION  —  EXPOSITION. 

Définition. 

A  définition  is  a  description  of  a  thing  by  its  characteristics. 

A   square   is   a   parallelogram   having   four   equal    sides    and   four    right 
angles. 

A  définition  is  composed  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  names  the  class  to 
which  the  object  to  be  defined  belongs  ;  the  other  names  the  peculiar 
qualities  and  attributes,  or  characteristics. 
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Term. 

Class. 

A  beaver 

is  a  rodent 

Bread 

is  an  article  of  food 

A  eod 

is  a  fish 

A  knife 

is  an  instrument 

Characteristics. 

(amphibious)  having  palmated  feet,  flat 
tail. 

made  from  flour  or  meal  by  moisteuing^ 
kneading,  and  baking. 

having  soft  fins,  found  in  thc  colder  parts 
of  tlie   Xorth  Atlantic. 

consisting  of  a  tliin  blade,  usually  of  steel 
and  having  a  sharp  edge,  fastened  to  a 
handle. 

Note.  —  The  class  to  which  an  object  belongs  is  much  more  easily  found  than 
its  characteristics. 

Exposition. 

Clouds,  Rain,  Rivers,  page  405. 

The  object  of  exposition  is  to  explain  a  subject  clearly  ;  it  is  a  kiud 
of  longer  définition,  or  explanation. 

Exposition  answers  such  questions  as  : 

What  does  it  mean?  What  is  the  définition  of  the  subject? 

"Wliat  kinds  of  it  are  there  ? 

What  is  its  origin,  or  where  does  it  corne  from? 

How  is  it  made,  or  how  does  it  grow? 

AMiat  are  the  parts  of  it? 

AVhat  is  it  used  for?  What  are  its  effects?  etc. 


Kinâ  of 
composition 

Description 

Exposition 

Narration 

Exposition 


Its  pur  pose.  •         Siibjects 

deals  with  a  particular  object      1  "Our  Dog.  " 
I  deals  with  a  class  of  objeets        i  "Dogs.  " 

is    an    account    of    a    particular  I  "^My  First  Fishing  Excursion." 
performance 


is  an  account   of   a   gênerai  per- 
formance 


'  Fishing.  '  ' 


Thèse  kinds  of  composition  are  very  often  found  bleuded  or  mixed  ; 
for  instance,  a  narration  may  contain  a  part  that  is  a  description,  and 
another  that  is  an  exposition. 

Suggestions  : 

Think  ont  the  question  carefully  ;  so  as  to  know  exactly  what  is 
asked. 

Jet  down  as  many  topics  as  you  can  think  of,  bearing  directly  upon 
the  question. 
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See  what  points  are  essential  to  the  explanatioii  ;  omit  aiiything 
that  is  iiot  to  the  point. 

Make  a  brief,  but  clear  aud  logical,  outline  ;  it  helps  to  see  whether 
the  faets  are  well-chosen,  and  the  arrangement  ordcrly  or  not.  Use 
this  as  a  framework  :  build  your  thonghts  in  clear,  direct  sentences, 
trying  to  secure  unity  and  cohérence. 

Follow  the  natural  order  of  time  and  place  ;  groups  that  are  closely 
related  should  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  the  mind  passes  naturally 
from  one  to  the  other,  each  gronp  leading  up  to  the  following. 

The  composition  must  not  be  dry,  nor  containing  only  matter-of- 
faet  items;  it  should  be  interesting  and  entertaining. 

There  are  three  parts  to  an  exposition  : 

I.  Introduction,  or  the  setting  forth  of  the  subject  to  be   ex- 
pia ined. 

II.  Body,  or  exposition  proper. 

III.  Conclusion,  or  summary  of  the  main  point. 

SECTION  IV. 
ARGUMENTATION. 

Meaning  of  a  Hai:)py  Religion,  page  357. 

Argumentation  is  persuading  by  means  of  logical  reasoning. 

Exposition  and  argumentation  are  closely  related;  the  former  has 
for  its  purpose  to  make  the  reader  understand  ;  the  latter,  to  convince 
him. 

Argument  consists  of  three  parts  :  the  introduction,  the  discussion, 
the  conclusion. 

In  the  introduction  is  stated  the  proposition,  !.hat  is,  the  subject 
of  the  argument;  it  should  be  carefully  worded  and  besides  should 
contain  any  explanation  and  définition  of  terms  necessary  to  a  good 
understanding  of  the  proposition  :  the  hearer  or  reader  must  see 
elearly  what  is  going  to  be  proved. 

The  discussion  contains  the  proof  wliich  consists  of  ail  the  reasons, 
faets,  opinions,  etc.  that  may  convince  others  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition. 

This  may  be  done  by  : 

1°  Stating  the  advantages  attendant  upon  your  point  of  view,  and 
the  disadvantages  of  accepting  the  opposite  view. 
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2°  Mentioning  spécifie  instances  illustrating  the  point  of  the  ar- 
gument. 

3"  Citing  facts  or  circumstances  to  show  that  a  certain  thing  did 
or  did  not  happen. 

4°  Quoting  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  authors,  experts,  etc.,  on 
the  matter  ;  also  proverbs,  which  are  the  current  philosophy  of  peoples. 

5^  Refuting  beforehand,  in  as  far  as  thej'  can  be  foreseen,  the 
arguments  our  opponents  are  likely  to  advance. 

Remarks  : 

There  should  be  a  climax  in  the  order  of  presenting  the  proofs, 
reasons,  facts,  etc.,  the  most  effective  or  telling  should  be  presented 
last. 

Each  point  should  be  developed  in  proportion  to  its  importance. 

Points  connected  in  thought  should  be  presented  one  after  the 
other,  that  is,  there  should  be  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter. 

Transitions  must  be  made  so  carefullj'  that  one  point  leads  to  an- 
other  smoothly,  that  is,  without  break  of  thought. 

Assertions  must  not  be  taken  for  proofs,  they  amount  to  nothing, 
while  proofs  supported  by  facts,  are  steps  onward  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  two  sides  to  a  question  must  be  carefully  inve.stigated. 

The  means  of  developing  a  paragraph  are  also  applicable  to  argu- 
ment :  they  are.  giving  détails,  répétition,  comparison  and  contrast, 
causes  and  effects. 

The  conclusion  contains  the  reasoned  judgment-;  it  is  a  summing  up 
of  the  proofs  and  reasons  to  show  their  agreement  with  the  initial 
proposition  ;  conciseness  and  clearness  are  its  essential  qualifies. 

An  outline.  or  brief,  is  necessary  to  write  ont  a  successful  argu- 
ment. Each  point  should  be  expressed  in  a  complète  sentence  under 
its  proper  heading  :  Introduction,  hody  of  the  argument,  conclusion. 

The  meaning  of  a  happy  religion. 

T.  Introduction  : 

We  should  be  hap]\v  in  our  religion.   (Understood  in  the  iitle.) 
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II.  Body   : 

a)  Beicg  happy  in  doing  a  thing  makes  it  easy. 

b)  God  wisbes  us  to  be  happy  in  our  religion. 

c)  It  is  easier  to  ser^e  God  tbrougb  love  tban  tbrough  fear. 

d)  It  is  more  pleasing  to  Jésus,  and  bence  we  reeeive  more  grâces. 

e)  It  makes  real  saints  of  us. 

III.  Conclusion  : 

The  liappiness  we  will  bave  experieneed  in  serving  Jésus  ont  of  love 
will  culminate  in  tbe  eternal  joys  of  Heaven  ;  we  sball  even  bave 
a  foretaste  of  tbem  at  tbe  bour  of  our  death. 

Iii  outliuing  the  discussion,  clivide  the  proposition  into  two,  three, 
or  four  main  points.  For  instance  tlie  proposition,  Examinât  ions 
should  noi  he  aholished,  might  be  divided  as  follows. 

I.  Examinations  are  necessar^-  to  scbool  work. 

II.  As  a  mie  tbey  are  fair  tests  of  a  pupil's  abiUty. 

III.  Tbey  jorepare  tbe  pupils  for  later  examinations. 

Exercises  : 


148.  Develop  sortie  of  tlie  foUoicing  suhjects  for  argumentation. 

1.  Should  éducation  be  compulsory?  —  2.  The  knowledge  of  Ensrlish  is  ne- 
cessary.  —  3.  More  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
than  to  the  acquisition  of  the  second  language.  —  4.  Agriculture  should  be  en- 
couragea more  than  commerce.  —  -5.  Examinations  should  be  abolished.  —  6.  Win- 
ter  is  to  be  preferred  to  summer.  —  7.  Xovel  reading  is  a  waste  of  time.  — 
8.  Was  Champlain  a  great&r  man  than  Cartier?  —  9.  A  skating-rink  should  be 
made  in  our  school-yard.  —  10.  City  children  should  spend  their  vacations  in  the 
country.  —  11.  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  buy 
you  a  watch  or  a  bicycle.  —  12.  Should  a  boy  learn  to  play  on  a  musical 
instrument.  —  13.  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher,  trying  to  convince  him  to 
grant  the  school  a  holiday.  —  14.  You  wish  to  do  something  that  your  mother 
considers  dangerous,  such  as  managing  a  sad  boat,  swiruming,  playing  football, 
etc.,  in  a  letter,  try  to  persuade  her  to  grant  your  wish.  —  1-5.  School  hours 
should  be  shorter.  —  16.  Our  forests  should  be  protected.  —  17.  Our  city  should 
be  kept  clean.  —  18.  Try  to  convince  a  friend  that  he  ought  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  cigarette  smoking. 

149.  Write  out  the  l>rief  of  the  foUoicing  sélections    : 

1 .  Kind  Words. 

2.  Books. 

3.  Hcw  to  Bead. 

4.  American   view   of   English   Manners. 

5.  The  Providence  of  God. 
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SECTION   V. 

LETTER-WRITING. 

A  Frieiully  Letter,  page  310. 

Letter-Writing  is  worthy  of  careful  study  because  it  has  great  prac- 
tical  vaine,  every  one  having  need  of  this  form  of  composition.  It  is- 
very  important  to  write  letters  in  proper  form  and  with  skillfuL 
expression. 

Remarks  on  the  subject-matter  of  letters. 

1.  —  Be  natural  :  write  as  you  woukl  talk  to  your  friend  if  présent. 

2.  —  Write  about  things  tbat  may  interest  tbe  person  to  wbom  you  are 
writing. 

3.  —  Express  your  tbougbts  freely,  clearly,  and  agreeably;  in  tbat  way 
your  letters  will  be  effective,  as  well  as  pleasant  to  read  ;  write  sueb  letters 
as  you  yourselves  would  like  to  reeeive. 

4.  —  Never  write  a  letter  wbicb  you  would  not  be  willing  to  see  in  print 
over  your  own  signature. 

5.  —  Every  letter  should  bave  an  appropriate  beginning  and  an  appro- 
priate  ending. 

6.  —  Reply  to  letters  promptly. 
Remarks  on  the  form  of  letters. 

1.  —  Four-page  paper  looks  better  for  letters  of  friendsbip  tban  tbe 
two-page  used  in  business. 

2.  —  White  or  delicately  tinted  paper  is  always  in  good  taste  for  ail  kinds 
of  letters. 

3.  —  Use  black  ink;  tbe  writing  sbould  be  neat  and  legible. 

4.  —  Make  tbe  letter  pleasing  in  appearanee;  it  sbould  be  well  plaeed  onj 
tbe  sbeet  witb  a  margin  of  about  balf  an  incb,  properly  paragrapbed,  and 
expressed  in  good  Englisb. 

5.  • — •  Tbe  letter,  if  containing  only  a  few  lines,  sbould  occupy  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  page  from  top  to  bottom.  If  it  consists  of  only  two  pages,  tbey  may 
be  written  on  tbe  first  and  tbe  tbird. 

The  heading. 

The  heading  shows  whcre  and  when  the  letter  was  written  : 

282  St.  Cyrille  Street,  Québec, 

February  9,  1921, 

Mount  Assumption  lustitute, 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

May  21,  1921. 
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The  proper  place  for  tlie  heading  is  in  the  riglit-hand  upper  corner 
of  the  first  page. 

The  salutation. 

The  salutation  consists  of  the  opening  words  of  respect  or  affection. 

It  should  begin  at  the  margin  ;  it  is  usually  f  ollowed  by  a  comma, 
or  by  a  comma  and  a  dash. 

No  abbreviation  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  should  be  iised. 

Such  a  form  of  salutation  should  be  used  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  relations  existing  between  the  writer  and  the  person  written  to. 

Dear  Father,  Dear  Rosa, 

Dear  Mother,  Dear  Unele  Thomas, 

Dear  Sister,  Dear  ^Miss  Muri)hy. 

Dear  James,  Dear  Mr.  Browa. 

My  dear  ^Ir.  Winfrey,  My  dear  Friend, 

The  body  of  the  lettcr. 

The  body  of  the  letter  is  the  important  part  as  it  is  the  message 
îtself. 

It  always  begins  one  line  below  the  salutation  ;  and  either  directly 
Tinderneath,  or  to  the  right  of  the  salutation. 

The  body  of  a  letter  should  contain  as  many  paragraphs  as  there 
are  différent  items  treated  of  in  the  message. 

The  coiiclusion. 

The  conclusion  of  a  letter  is  made  up  of  the  closing  words  of  respect 
or  affection  and  the  signature  of  the  writer. 

Its  place  is  on  the  line  below  the  last  words  of  the  body  of  the  letter 
toward  the  right-hand  margin. 

The  first  word  only  is  capitalized,  and  the  last  word  is  followed  by 
a  comma. 

The  signature  should  be  written  below  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
closing  phrase.  In  writing  to  strangers  the  signature  should  be  made 
plainly  legible  ;  it  should  give  the  reader  ail  the  necessary  information 
for  making  a  suitable  reply. 

Lovingly  yours, 

"Wilfrid  de  Lottinville. 
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Ven^  (or  rnost)  sincerely  yours,       Your  sincère  friend, 

Your  lo^^ng  son,  Yours  with  love, 

Affectionately  yours,  Respectfully  yours,. 

Faithfully  yours,  Yours  respectfully, 

Yours  affectionately,  Yours  truly, 

Yours  most  respectfully,  Very  truly  yours,. 

Yours  cordially,  Ever  sincerely  yonr?, 
Your  affectionate  fatlier,               '        Etc.,  etc. 

A  lady  should  place  the  title  Miss  or  Mrs.  in  parenthèses,  or  write^ 
the  whole  address  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  signature. 

(Mrs.)   Lucy  "W.  Deane 

or 

Lucy  W.  Deane. 


Mrs.  John  H.  Deane. 


(Miss)   Maggie  Tulliver 

or 

Maggie  Tulliver. 


Miss  Maggie  Tulliver, 

Dorlcote  Mill,  St.  Ogg's. 


The  address. 


The  address  is  made  up  of  the  title  and  name,  the  street  and  uumber 
(or  the  post-office  box),  and  place  of  résidence  or  business  of  the       1 
person  written  to. 


The  superscription. 

The  address  on  the  envelop  is  called  the  superscription. 

No  punctuation  is  required  in  the  superscription  except  the  periods 
in  abbreviations. 

It  is  not  in  good  taste  to  use  the  husband's  title  in  addressing  the 
wife,  as  Mrs.  Dr.  Lindsay. 

The  stamp  should  always  be  placed  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 
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If  the  superscription  is  not  written  legibl}',  it  may  resuit  iu  the 
letter  being  delayed. 


5tamp 


Mr.  Samuel  Keade 

2^5  Ontario  Street  AVest 

Montréal 


Exercises  : 

150  :  —  In  the  first  two  weeks  of  your  vacation,  vou  hâve  spent  ail  of  your 
allowance,  but   not   extravagantly.   Ask  your   father  for   more   money. 

151  :  —  Write  a  letter  to  aeeompany  a  birthday  gift  to  your  grandfather. 

152  :  —  You  hâve  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  standing  at  the  head 
of  your  class.  Write  the  news  to  your  mother,  who  is  away  from  home. 

153  :  —  Write  to  a  friend  who  is  fond  of  camping,  abcut  your  camping 
expérience. 

154  :  —  Write  a  letter  to  your  mother,  tellmg  her  about  your  first  Aveek's 
expérience  on  your  grandfather  's  f arni,  during  vacation. 

155  :  —  Write  a  letter  to  your  grandmother,  acknowledging  a  birthday  gift 
from  her. 

156  :  —  You  hâve  moved  from  Montréal  to  Québec.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
compare  the  two  cities. 

157  :  —  A  friend  has  entertained  you  at  his  (or  her)  eountry  home  for  several 
weeks  during  the  summer  vacation.  Write  him  (or  her)  a  letter  of  appréciation 
and  thanks. 

158  :  —  You  are  spending  your  holiday  vacation  with  a  friend  in  the  eountry. 
You  are  enjoying  genuine  old-fashioned  eountry  pleasures  and  pastimes.  Write 
a  letter  about  it  to  vour  mother. 
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159  :  —  Write  a  lettcr  to  your  parents,  telling  of  your  first  week 's  expérience 
at  a  boarding-school.  Use  the  language  you  would  use  iu  talking  to  the  persons 
to  whom  you  are  writing. 

160  :  —  Write  to  a  dry  goods  firm,  askiug  them  to  send  you  one  of  their 
catalogues. 

161  :  —  You  hâve  moved  to  Québec;  write  a  letter  to  a  former  classmate, 
telling  hini  of  the  school  of  which  you  are  now  a  member. 

162  :  —  If  you  hâve  ever  been  abroad,  describe  iu  a  letter  some  place  of 
înterest  that  you  hâve  visited. 

163  :  —  Your  parents  are  planning  a  summer  vacation  and  suggest  either 
the  seashore  or  a  mountain  camp.  Write  to  them,  expressing  your  choies  and  give 
reasons. 

164  :  —  A  friend  is  hesitating  between  two  schools.  Write  to  hini,  trying  to 
persuade  him  that  your  school  is  the  more  désirable. 

165  :  —  Write  a  letter  to  a  young  friend  who  contemplâtes  leaving  school 
before  graduation,  without  apparent  reason.  Urge  him  to  complète  the  course 
and  cxplain  the  resulting  advantages. 
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STUDIES   II   READINGS 

AND  PICTURES 


BOOKS. 


Books  are  resources  and  consolations;  study  is  a  resource  and  con- 
solation. Both  are  strong-  factors  in  the  best  home-life  ;  and  the  man 
who  can  look  back  with  g-ratitude  to  the  time  wlien,  aronnd  the  home- 
lamp,  he  made  one  of  the  eircle  abont  his  father's  table,  has  niuch 
to  be  thankf ul  for  ;  and  we  ventnre  to  assert  that  the  coming  man 
whose  father  will  give  him  such  a  remembrance  to  be  thankful  for 
can  never  be  an  outeast,  or  grow  cold,  or  bitter,  or  cynieal. 

But  the  taste  for  books  does  not  corne  always  by  nature  :  it  must 
be  cultivated.  And  everything  between  covers  is  not  a  book;  and  a 
taste  for  books  cannot  be  cultivated  in  a  bookless  house.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  Catholic  literature,  or  that  it  is  very  expensive 
to  buy  books,  or  that  it  is  diffieult  to  get  a  small  number  of  the  best 
books,  or  to  be  sure  that  one  has  the  best  in  a  small  compass. 

None  of  thèse  things  is  true  —  none  of  them.  There  is  a  vast  Cath- 
olic literature,  and  a  vast  literature  not  professedly  Catholic  which 
is  good  and  pure,  which  will  stimulate  a  désire  for  study,  and  help  to 
CLiltivate  every  quality  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Does  anybody  realize 
how  many  good  books  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  will  buy  nowadays? 
And,  after  ail,  there  are  not  fifty  really  great  books  in  ail  languages. 
A  book-shelf  thus  furnished  is  à  treasure  which  neither  adversity 
nor  fatigue  nor  sickness  itself  can  take  away. 

Each  child  may  even  hâve  his  own  book-shelf,  with  his  favorites  on 
it,  and  such  volumes  as  treat  of  his  favorite  hobby  —  for  every  child 
old  enough  should  hâve  a  hobby,  even  if  it  be  only  the  collecting  of 
pebbles,  and  every  chance  should  be  given  him  to  enjoy  his  hobby  and 
to  develop  it  into  a  serions  study.  A  little  fellow  who  used  to  range  his 
pebbles,  on  the  table  in  the  lamplight,  and  get  such  hints  as  he  could 
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îil)f)ut  them  ont  nf  an  nid  text-book,  is  a  jrreat  preologist.  And  a 
little  girl  who  iised  to  hang  over  lier  very  own  copy  of  Adélaïde 
Procter 's  poems  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  cleverest  newspaper  men 
(thougli  she  is  a  woman)  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  taste  of  the 
eûrly  days,  encouraged  in  a  humble  way,  became  ihe  talent  which  was 
to  make  their  future. 

There  should  be  no  bookle.ss  liouse  in  ail  this  land  —  least  of  ail 
among  the  Catholics,  whose  aneestors  in  Christ  preserved  ail  that  is 
great  in  literature.  Let  the  trashy  novels,  paper-backed,  soiled,  bor- 
rowed  or  ]nc'ked  np,  be  cast  ont.  Let  the  choosing  of  books  not  be  left 
to  mère  chance.  A  little  brains  put  into  it  will  be  returned  with  more 
than  its  fir.st  value.  What  goes  into  the  precious  minds  of  the  young 
ought  not  to  be  carelessly  chosen.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  the  beginninfr, 
it  is  the  casiest  thing  possible  to  iuterest  young  people  in  good  a^.d 
great  books.  But  if  one  lets  them  wallow  in  whatever  printed  stuff 
happens  to  come  in  their  wa\',  one  finds  it  hard  to  conduct  them 
back  again.  Let  the  books  be  carefully  chosen  —  a  few  at  a  time  — 
be  laid  within  the  circle  of  the  evening  lamp  —  and  God  bless  you  ail  ! 

Maurice  Francis  Egan. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph?  — 
2.  From  thèse  topic  sentences  write  out  a  plan  of  the  sélection.  —  3.  Show 
how  the  first  paragraph  has  been  cleveloped  from  the  thème.  —  4.  Express  what 
suggestion  there  is  in  this  sentence,  "when,  around  the  home-lamp,  he  made  one 
of  the  circle  about  his  father's  table."  —  5.  Explain  "coming  man. "  — 
6.  Give  the  meaning  of  "oiitcast",  "cynical. "  —  7.  Explaia  "in  a  small 
compass.  "  —  8.  Find  a  depreciative  circumlocution  in  the  second  paragraph. 
—  9.  Explain  the  last  sentence  of  the  third  paragraph  ;  what  word  in  it  is  very 
suggestive?  —  10.  What  is  a  hobby?  —  How  can  a  hobby  be  developed  into  a 
serions  study?  —  11.  Could  you  add  one  or  two  instances  to  those  related  in  the 
fourth  paragraph?  —  12.  What  is  the  mode  of  development  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph? —  13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "whose  aneestors  in  Christ,  preserved  ail 
that  is  great  In  literature"?  —  1-i.  In  the  last  paragraph,  is  "wallow"  a  fitter 
Word  than  "use",  "enjoy"?  Why?  —  15.  What  statcment  sums  up  the  whole 
pièce?  —  16.  If  you  hâve  vizualized  the  whole  pièce,  what  is  the  most  pleasing 
picture  you  hâve  fornied?  —  17.  What  kind  of  books  do  you  like  to  read?  — 
Which  one  hâve  you  read  through  and  enjoyed? 


HOW  TO.READ. 

Should  you  ask  me  how  to  read,  I  can  do  little  more  than  repeat 
rules  that  I  hâve  learned  elsewhere,  many  of  which  you  already  know. 
Bacon  seems  to  me  to  hâve  summed  up  ail  the  rules  for  reading  in  his 
ovni  terse  style:  "Read  not,"'  he  saj'S,  "to  contradict  and  confute,  nor 
to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  :  that  is,  some  books 
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are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously  :  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholl}',  and  with  diligence  and  atteniioii."  This 
says  everything.  I  am  only  putting  in  other  words  the  counsel  of  the 
great  sage  wlien  I  repeat  to  you  :  — 

Read  with  attention.  Attention  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  ail 
reading.  of  ail  study,  of  ail  work  properly  done.  What  is  its  nature? 
Il  is  a  concentration  of  the  niind  upon  an  object  of  thought  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  ail  others.  It  is  a  habit,  and,  like  ail  habits,  to  be  acquired 
only  by  practice.  One  niay  live  in  a  state  of  habituai  distraction  as 
in  a  State  of  habituai  attentiveness.  The  habit  of  perfeet  attention  is 
the  attention  that  can,  without  strain  or  effort,  break  off  from  one 
subject,  pass  on  to  another,  and  résume  at  once  the  thread  of  one 's 
readings  or  thoughts. 

How  may  such  an  attention  be  acquired  ?  AVhere  the  reading  matter 
is  congenial  to  the  reader  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  the  attention  becomes 
naturally  and  unconsciously  absorbed  in  the  subject.  But  where  one 
is  unaccustomed  to  reading,  or  where  the  reading  matter  has  no  spé- 
cial interest,  it  is  with  au  effort  that  one  learns  to  control  one 's 
attention.  I  conceive  a  reader  may  in  the  followiug  manuer  acquire 
this  control  : 

Set  aside  daily,  according  to  leisure  or  occupation,  a  given  portion 
of  time  for  reading.  The  daily  récurrence  to  a  subject  at  preeisely  the 
same  hour  may  be  irksome,  but  it  soon  créâtes  a  habit  which  finally 
becomes  a  pleasure. 

Keep  up  the  practice  of  using  that  time  for  the  one  purpose  and 
nothing  else.  This  induces  the  habit  ail  the  sooner,  and  renders  it 
ail  the  more  profitable.  The  principle  of  récurrence  pervades  nature. 
The  seasons  make  their  round  within  their  appointed  times.  The  grasses 
spring  up,  and  ripen,  and  decay,  and  in  their  preordained  seasons 
become  renewed.  It  is  the  rhythmic  récurrence  of  sound  that  makes 
poetry  cling  so  easily  to  the  meniory.  It  is  the  rhythmic  récurrence  of 
a  primary  note  that  gives  tone  to  the  melody.  It  is  the  rhythmic  récur- 
rences of  wave  vibration  —  for  such  is  light  —  that  tints  the  flower, 
and  reveals  the  beauties  of  earth,  and  air,  and  starry  sky.  See  the 
waterfall  glint  in  the  sun's  rays;  there  also  is  rhythmic  wave  motion. 
In  a  récurrence  of  good  or  bad  actions  is  the  soûl  made  beautiful  or 
ugly,  for  virtue  and  vice  are  habits.  And  so  it  is  in  the  daily  récur- 
rence of  attention  concentrated  upon  thoughtful  reading  that  intel- 
lectual  labor  is  rendered  fruitful. 

Focus  the  attention  during  the  time  of  reading  in  such  manner  that 
the  mind  becomes  wholly  occupied  with  the  reading  matter.  Better  is 
a  daily  reading  of  half  an  hour  made  with  a  sustained  attention  than 
o.  reading  of  two  hours  made  in  an  indolent,  half-dreamv  fashion. 
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Read  with  method.  Absence  of  method  in  one's  reading  is  a  source 
of  great  distraction.  Give  yourself  the  habit  while  reading  of  making 
a  mental  catalogue  of  your  impressions.  Distinguish  between  the  state- 
ments  that  are  doubtful,  and  probable,  and  certain  ;  between  those  that 
are  ©f  opinion,  and  credence,  and  presumption.  You  will  find  this 
praetice  of  great  aid  in  sustaining  attention. 

When,  in  spite  of  ail  thèse  précautions,  you  begin  to  find  your 
thoughts  wandering  away  from  the  page  upon  whieh  your  eyes  are  set, 
put  the  book  aside  for  the  time  being,  and  take  up  the  reading  of 
another  subject  that  is  more  likely  to  fix  your  attention.  Men  who 
are  constant  brain  M'orkers  generally  keep  before  them  a  favorite 
volume,  in  whieh  they,  from  time  to  time,  refresh  their  minds  when 
fatigued,  or  when  thej'  find  the  train  of  thought  they  wouîd  piirsue 
exhausted. 

Another  rule  is  to  take  notes  while  reading.  The  very  fact  of  reading 
with  pen  or  pencil  in  hand  stimulâtes  thought.  Remember  that  reading 
is  useful  onh'  in  proportion  as  it  aids  our  intellectual  developmeut  ; 
it  aids  intellectual  development  only  in  proportion  as  it  supplies  food 
for  refleetion  ;  and  that  portion  of  one  's  reading  alone  avails  whieh  the 
mind  lias  been  enabled  to  assimilate  to  itself,  and  make  its  own  by  méd- 
itation. Xow,  note-taking  with  running  comments  is  a  great  means  of 
making  clear  to  one's  self  how  much  one  does  or  does  not  know  about 
the  subject-matter  of  one's  reading.  But  note-taking  may  be  overes- 
timated,  and  it  actually  becomes  so  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  mère 
meehanical  copying  and  eataloguing  of  extracts,  without  any  effort  to 
make  thèse  extracts  the  seeds  from  whieh  to  cultivate  native  thoughts. 

Consult  your  dictionary.  Do  not  give  yourself  the  habit  of  passing 
over  words  of  whose  scope  and  meaning  you  are  ignorant.  Such  habit 
begets  a  slovenly  mode  of  thinking.  The  ablest  writers  and  thinkers 
can  but  ill  dispense  with  their  dictionary.  It  is  a  friend  that  steads 
them  in  manj'  a  mental  perplexity.  Ail  assimilation  of  thought  is  a 
process  of  translation.  Every  intellect  has  a  certain  limited  vocabulary 
of  words  in  whieh  it  thinks,  and  it  f  ully  grasps  an  idea  only  when  it  has 
translated  that  idea  into  its  own  familiar  forms  of  expression.  If  a 
great  aim  of  reading  be  mental  growth,  and  if  mental  growth  dépend 
upon  accuraey  of  conception,  then  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  know, 
beyond  mère  guesswork,  the  précise  meaning  of  the  words  one  reads. 

Read  with  a  purpose.  Lay  out  for  yourself  a  definite  object,  and  let 
ail  your  reading  converge  upon  that  object  until  your  purpose  is  at- 
tained.  This  is  the  onh'  reading  that  will  be  remembered.  Books  perused 
in  an  aimless  manner  are  soon  forgotten;  indeed  are  seldom  remem- 
bered. The  mind  becomes  a  mère  passive  instrument,  receiving  one 
set  of  impressions,  whieh  are  in  a  little  while  obliterated  by  another 
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set  110  less  temporarv.  Now  this  is  an  abuse.  Reason,  imagination,  ail 
the  faculties  of  man's  intellect,  were  given  hiin  that  he  might  exercise 
them  and  develop  them  to  the  fuU  compass  of  their  activity.  He  who 
lets  them  lie  dormant  is  in  the  position  of  him  who  buried  the  or^e 
tiilent  that  he  liad  been  intrusted  with.  Furthermore,  reading  with  a 
purpose  helps  to  economize  time  and  brain  energy.  AVe  sooii  leani  that 
there  are  many  things  we  had  better  leave  unread  as  so  manj-  dis- 
tractions from  the  main  line  of  our  readings.  Then  we  begin  to  find 
ont  that,  after  we  know  ail  that  a  book  has  to  tell  us  bearing  directly 
en  our  subject,  we  would  be  losing  time  in  reading  farther,  and  so  \xe 
put  the  book  aside.  With  the  practice  we  soon  discover  the  short  euts 
to  our  subject,  and  save  ourselves  the  reading  of  ail  irrelevant  matters. 
"We  become  practiced  in  the  rare  art  when  and  what  not  to  read. 

Brother  Azap.ias. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  kind  of  composition  is  this  sélection?  —  2.  What 
is  the  first  paragraph  with  respect  to  the  whole  pièce?  —  3.  WJiat  is  the  most 
important  condition  of  ail  reading?  How  many  paragraphs  hâve  been  devoted 
to  its  treatment  ?  Write  ont  the  topie  sentence  of  each  of  thèse  four  pargaraphs. 

—  4.  HoAv  has  the  fifth  paragraph  been  developed?  —  5.  How  does  note-taking 
make  reading  profitable?  —  6.  Of  what  use  is  a  dictionary"?  What  is  the  scope 
of  a  Word?  —  Of  the  two  nouns  '"animal'',  "horse",  which  has  a  greater  scope? 

—  7.  Every  one  has  a  reading  and  a  writiug  vocabulary,  whieh  is  larger?  — 
8.  What  fitting  comparison  is  made  about  the  dictionary?  —  9.  How  has  the  last 
paragraph  been  developed?  —  What  allusion   does  it  contain? 


BARTLE  MASSEY'S  NIGHT-SCHOOL. 

Bartle  Massey's  was  one  of  a  few  scattered  houses  on  the  edge  of  a 
common  which  was  divided  by  the  road  to  Treddleston.  Adam  reached 
it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  leaving  the  Hall  farm  ;  and  when  he 
liad  his  hand  on  the  door  latch  he  could  see,  through  the  curtainless 
window,  that  there  were  eight  or  nine  heads  bending  over  the  desks, 
lighted  by  thin  dips. 

When  he  entered,  a  reading  lesson  was  going  forward,  and  Bartle 
Massey  merely  nodded,  leaving  him  to  take  his  place  where  he  pleased. 
It  was  a  scène  which  Adam  had  beheld  almost  weekly  for  years.  He 
knew  by  heart  every  arabesque  flourish  in  the  framed  spécimen  of 
Bartle  Massey's  handwriting  which  hung  over  the  schoolmaster's  head, 
bj'  way  of  keeping  a  lofty  idéal  before  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

He  knew  the  backs  of  ail  the  books  on  the  shelf  running  along  the 
whitewashed  wall  above  the  pegs  for  the  slates.  He  knew  exactly  how 
many  grains  were  gone  out  of  the  ears  of  Indian  corn  that  hung  from 
the  rafters.  From  the  place  where  he  sat,  he  could  make  nothing  of  the 
map  of  England  that  hung  against  the  opposite  wall,  for  âge  had 
turned  it  to  a  fine  yellow  brown. 
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The  drama  tliat  was  fioin<i'  on  was  almost  as  familiar  as  the  scène. 
Nevertheless,  habit  had  not  made  him  indiffèrent  to  it,  and  even  in  his 
présent  self-absorbed  mood  Adam  felt  a  stirring  of  the  old  fellow- 
feeling  as  he  looked  at  the  rough  men  painfullj'  holding  pen  or  pencil 
with  their  cramped  hands,  or  humbly  laboring  through  their  reading 
lesson. 

The  reading  class  now  seated  on  the  form  in  front  of  the  sehool- 
master's  desk,  consisted  of  the  three  most  baekward  pupils.  Adam 
woiild  hâve  known  it  only  by  seeing  Bartle  Massey's  face  as  he  looked 
over  his  spectacles,  which  he  had  shifted  to  the  ridge  of  his  nose,  not 
reqniring  them  for  the  présent  purposes.  The  face  wore  its  mildest 
expression  ;  the  grizzled,  bushy  eyebrows  had  taken  their  more  acute 
angle  of  the  eompassionate  kindness,  and  the  mouth  was  relaxed  so 
to  be  able  to  speak  a  hopeful  word  or  syllabe  in  a  moment. 

This  gentle  expression  was  the  more  interesting  because  the  school- 
master's  nose,  an  irregular  aquiline,  twisted  a  little  on  one  side,  had 
a  formidable  character.  His  brow,  moreover,  had  that  peculiar  tension 
which  is  a  sign  of  a  keen,  impatient  tempérament  ;  the  blue  veins  stood 
ont  like  cords  under  the  transparent  skin,  and  this  brow  was  softened 
by  no  tendency  to  baldness,  for  the  gray  bristly  hair,  eut  down  to 
about  an  ineh  in  length,  stood  round  it  in  as  close  ranks  as  ever. 

'  '  Nay,  Bill,  nay,  '  '  Bartle  was  saying  in  a  kind  tone,  as  he  nodded  to 
Adam,  "begin  that  again,  and  then,  perhaps,  it'U  come  to  j'ou  what 
d-r-y,  spells.  It's  the  same  lesson  you  read  last  week,  j-ou  know.  " 

"Bill''  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  aged  four-and-twent}',  an  excellent 
stone-sawyer,  who  could  get  as  good  wages  as  anj^  man  in  the  trade  of 
his  years  ;  but  he  found  a  reading  lesson  in  words  of  one  syllable  a 
harder  matter  to  deal  with  than  the  hardest  stone  he  had  ever  had  to 
saw.  The  letters,  he  eomplained,  were  so  "uncommon  alike,  there  was 
no  telling'em  one  from  another,  "  the  sawyer's  business  not  being  con- 
cerned  wnth  minute  différences  such  as  exist  between  a  letter  with  its 
tail  turned  up  and  a  letter  with  its  tail  turned  down. 

So  hère  he  was,  pointing  his  big  finger  toward  three  words  at  once, 
and  turning  his  head  on  one  side  that  he  might  keep  better  hold  with 
his  eje  of  the  one  word  which  was  to  be  discriminated  out  of  the 
group.  The  amount  of  knowledge  Bartle  Massey  must  possess  was 
something  so  dim  and  vast  that  Bill's  imagination  recoiled  before  it  ; 
he  would  hardly  hâve  ventured  to  deny  that  the  schoolmaster  might 
hâve  something  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  regular  return  of  daylight 
and  the  changes  in  the  weather. 

The  man  seated  next  to  Bill-was  of  a  very  différent  type;  he  was 
a  brickmaker,  who,  after  spending  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  perfect 
satisfaction  with  his  ignorance,  had  lately  been  seized  with  a  désire 
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io  read.  But  witli  him,  too,  learning  was  a  heavy  business,  and  on  his 
way  out  to-night  he  had  ofif'ered  as  usual  a  spécial  prayer  for  help, 
seeing  that  he  had  undertaken  this  hard  task  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
nourishment  of  his  soûl. 

The  third  beginner  was  a  much  more  promising  pupil.  He  was  a  tall 
but  thin  and  wiry  man,  with  a  very  pale  face,  and  hands  stained  a 
deep  blue.  He  was  a  dj-er,  who,  in  the  course  of  dipping  homespun 
wool,  was  tired  with  the  ambition  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
strange  secrets  of  color. 

He  had  alreach^  a  high  réputation  in  the  district  for  his  dyes,  and  he 
was  bent  on  discovering  some  method  by  which  he  could  reduce  the 
€xpense  of  crimsons  and  scarlets.  The  druggist  at  Treddleston  had 
given  him  a  notion  that  he  might  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  labor 
and  expense  if  he  could  learn  to  read,  and  so  he  had  begun  to  give 
his  spare  hours  to  the  night-sehool. 

It  was  touching  to  see  thèse  three  big  meiî,  with  the  marks  of  their 
hard  labor  upon  them,  anxiously  bending  over  the  worn  books,  and 
painfully  making  out,  "The  grass  is  green, "  "The  sticks  are  dry," 
'  '  The  corn  is  ripe  "  —  a  very  hard  lesson  to  pass  to  af ter  columns  of 
single  words  ail  alike  except  in  the  first  letter.  It  was  almost  as  if  three 
rough  animais  were  making  humble  efforts  to  learn  how  they  might 
become  human. 

And  it  touched  the  tenderest  fibre  in  Bartle  Massey's  nature,  for 
such  fuU-grown  children  as  they  were  the  only  pupils  for  whom  he 
had  no  severe  epithets,  and  no  impatient  tones.  He  was  not  gifted 
with  an  even  temper,  and  on  music  nights  it  was  apparent  that  pa- 
tience could  never  be  an  easy  virtue  to  him.  But  this  evening,  as  he- 
glanées  over  his  spectacles  at  Bill  Downes,  the  sawyer,  who  is  turning 
his  head  on  one  side  with  a  desperate  sensé  of  blankness  before  the 
letters,  d-r-y,  his  eyes  shed  their  mildiest  and  most  encouraging  light. 

After  the  reading  class,  two  youths,  between  sixteen  and  nineteen^ 
came  up  with  imaginary  bills  of  parcels  which  they  had  been  writing 
out  on  their  slates,  and  were  now  required  to  calculate  "offhand"  — 
a  test  which  they  stood  with  such  imperf ect  success  that  Bartle  Massey, . 
whose  eyes  had  been  glaring  at  them  threateningly  through  his  spect- 
acles for  some  minutes,  at  length  burst  out  in  a  bitter  high-pitched 
tone,  pausing  between  his  sentences  to  rap  the  floor  with  a  knobbedl 
stick  which  rested  between  his  feet. 

"Now,  you  see,  you  don't  do  this  thing  a  bit  better  than  you  did  a 
fortnight  ago;  and  l'il  tell  you  what's  the  reason.  You  want  to  learn 
accounts;  that 's  well  and  good.  But  you  think  ail  you  need  do  to  learn 
accounts  is  to  come  to  me  and  do  sums  for  an  hour  or  so,  two  or  three 
times  a  week  ;  and  no  sooner  do  3-ou  get  your  caps  on  and  turn  out  of 
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doors  again,  than  you  sweep  the  whole  tliing  clear  out  of  yoiir  inind. 
You  go  whistling  about  and  take  uo  more  care  what  you  are  thinking 
of  than  if  your  heads  were  gutters  for  any  rubbish  that  happened  to 
he  in  the  way,  and  if  you  get  a  good  notion  in  them,  it's  pretty  soon 
■washed  out  again. 

"You  think  knowledge  is  to  be  had  eheap  —  you '11  corne  and  pay 
Bartle  Massey  sixpence  a  week,  and  he'll  make  you  élever  at  figures 
without  3'our  taking  any  trouble.  But  knowledge  isn't  to  be  had  by 
paying  sixpence,  let  me  tell  you.  If  you're  to  know  figures,  you  must 
turn  them  over  in  your  own  heads,  and  keep  your  thoughts  on  them. 
There's  nothing  you  ean't  turn  into  a  sum,  for  there's  nothing  but 
that  has  number  in  it  —  even  a  fool.  You  may  say  to  yourselves,  'l'm 
one  fool  and  Jack 's  another;  if  my  fool 's  head  weighed  four  pounds 
and  Jack 's  three  pounds  three  ounces  and  three  quarters,  how  miieh 
heavier  would  my  head  be  than  Jack 's?' 

"A  man  that  has  his  heart  in  learning  figures  would  make  sums  for 
himself  and  work  them  in  his  head.  When  he  sat  at  his  shoemaking, 
he'd  count  his  stitches  by  fives  and  then  put  a  price  on  his  stitehes, 
say  half  a  farthing,  and  then  see  how  much  money  he  could  get  in  an 
hour  ;  and  then  ask  himself  how  much  monej'  he  'd  get  in  a  day  at  that 
rate;  and  then  how  much  ten  workmen  would  get  working  three,  or 
twenty,  or  a  hundred  years  at  that  rate  —  and  ail  the  while  his  needle 
would  be  going  just  as  fast  as  if  he  let  his  head  empty. 

"But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  —  l'U  hâve  uobody  in  my  night- 
school  that  doesn't  strive  to  learn  what  he  came  to  learn,  as  hard  as 
if  he  were  striving  to  get  out  of  a  dark  hole  into  broad  daylight.  I  '11 
send  no  man  because  he  is  stupid  ;  if  Billy  Taft,  the  idiot,  wanted  to 
learn  anything,  l'd  not  refuse  to  teach  him.  But  l'il  not  throw  away 
good  knowledge  on  people  who  think  they  can  get  it  b}'  the  six-penny- 
worth,  and  carry  it  away  with  them  as  thej^  would  an  ounce  of  snuff. 
So  never  come  to  me  again,  if  you  can't  show  that  you  hâve  been 
working  with  your  own  heads,  instead  of  thinking  you  can  pay  mine 
to  work  for  you.  That  "s  the  last  word  I  hâve  to  say  to  you." 

With  tins  final  sentence,  Bartle  Massey  gave  a  sharper  rap  than 
ever  with  his  knobbed  stick. 

George  Eliot. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  two  pictures  are  given  in  the  first  paragraph?  — 
2.  What  verb  is  understood  in  the  phrase,  "the  road  to  Treddleston ? "  — 
"3.  What  spécifie  statements  hâve  been  used  instead  of,  a)  when  he  was  about 
to  enter,  b)  eight  or  nine  pupils  were  studying  ?  —  Find  some  other  spécifie 
statements;  replace  them  by  gênerai  ones  and"  note  the  loss  of  effect.  —  4.  How 
many  pictures  of  the  sehoolroom  are  presentedf  WTiy  is  one  more  detailed  than 
■fhe  otTîer?  —  5.  How  are  we  made  to  know  that  Adam  has  attended  the  night 
school  for  a  long  time?  —  6.  Why  could  the  third  paragraph  be  joiaed  to  the 
second?   —    6.  Of    what    is    drama    suggestive?    Which    statements    explain    this 
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terni.  = —  7.  Wliat  lifelike  portrait  is  giveii  of  the  schoolmaster?  What  détails 
in  it  make  it  a  character  sketch?  Wliich  statements  in  the  portrait  describe 
Massey's  actual  mood?  —  S.  How  are  the  portraits  of  the  three  beginners 
made  interestiiig  ?  Whieh  of  the  three  can  we  see  best  at  work?  Why?  — 
9.  Explain,  "with  a  single  eye  to  the  nourishment  of  his  soûl."  —  10.  Why  is 
the  druggist  said  to  be  thin,  to  hâve  a  very  pale  face,  and  hands  stained  a  deep 
blue?  How  could  he  save  labor  and  expense  by  learning  to  read?  —  11.  What 
contrast  and  comparison  are  found  in  the  thirteenth  paragraph?  Of  what  is 
worn  suggestive?  —  12.  Why  did  Bartle  Massey  speak  in  a  kind  tone  to  thèse 
pupils?  —  13.  Explain,  "full-grown  ehildren";  ''patience  could  never  be  an 
easy  virtue  Avith  him.  "  —  14.  Why  were  not  the  two  youths,  learning  accounts, 
treated  with  indulgence?  In  his  speech  to  them,  does  the  schoolmaster  use  spécifie 
or  gênerai  language?  Does  he  give  good  advice?  Give  a  sumniary  of  the  main 
statements  in  the  speech.  —  15.  Show  the  force  and  fitness  of  the  comparison, 
"as  if  he  were  striving  to  get  out  of  a  dark  hole  into  broad  daylight."  — 
16.  Give  examples  of   depreciative  terms  used  by   Bartle   Massey. 

COMPOSITIONS   :   1.  —  Write  out  an  aceount  of  a  class  session,  morning  or 
evening;   use  spécifie,  definite  language. 

2.  —  Write  a  bit  of  conversation  between  Adam  ami  the  two  youths  as  they 
were  returning  home. 


Let  it  be  your  rule  to  go  straight  forward  in  cloing  what  ajjpears  to  you 
to  he  right,  leaAàng  the  conséquences  to  Providence. 


THE   BOY  WITH   MAXY   FEIEXDS. 

Exercises  ox  the  picture.  —  1.  Where  is  the  center  of  interest?  What 
figures  are  most  prominent?  —  2.  How  many  boys  are  represented?  —  3.  Why 
has  the  picture  been  named,  "The  Boy  with  Many  Friends"?  Are  they  ail  real 
friends?  Which  boy  is  it  that  has  so  many  friends?  —  4.  What  is  each  boy 
doing?  Is  what  we  see  in  the  picture  just  what  might  be  expected  of  boys?  — 
5.  How  old  do  you  judge  they  are?  —  6.  Where  is  the  teacher?  Does  he  concern 
himself  with  what  is  taking  place  in  the  classroom?  —  7.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  boy  who  stands  near  the  teacher?  —  8.  Why  are  so  many  boys  streaming 
in  so  eagerly?  Where  were  they  and  what  hâve  they  been  doing?  (See  what  one 
of  them  holds  up  in  his  right  hand.)  Do  they  find  it  easy  to  get  in?  —  9.  Are 
they  day-scholars  or  boarders?  —  10.  Where  is  the  strongest  boy?  What  has  he 
just  been  doing?  —  11.  What  pièces  of  furniture  and  other  ob.jects  may  be  seen 
in  the  room?  —  12.  Describe  the  room.  —  13.  What  présents  did  the  boy  in  the 
white  frock  receive?  Does  he  look  satisfied?  Why  not?  —  14.  Who  sent  the 
présents  and  how  hâve  they  been  packed  in  the  hamper?  —  15.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  boy  will  do  with  them?  —  16.  What  particulars  do  you  remark 
about  the  boys'  dress?  —  17.  What  shows  that  the  picture  does  not  represent  a 
Oanadian  scène?  Where  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  located?  —  18.  Is  the  scène 
more  of  action  than  feeling?  —  19.  Where  does  the  sun  shine?  What  may 
suggest  the  condition  of  the  Aveather?  —  20.  What  makes  the  picture  interesting? 
Are  the  boys  seen  at  their  best  in  it  ?  Why  your  answer  ? 

Write  the  story  lying  back  of  the  picture. 

Write  eut  a  full  description   of  the  picture. 


STUDIES  IN  READINGS  2  J  I 

THE  YOUXG  ARTIST. 

In  the  year  1738,  theie  came  into  the  world  in  the  towii  of  tSpriiig- 
field,  Peunsylvauia,  an  infant  from  whom  his  parents  and  neighbors. 
looked  for  wonderful  things.  Mister  West  and  his  wife  were  thought 
to  be  very  fortunate  in  having  such  a  son. 

Little  Ben  lived  to  the  ripe  âge  of  six  years  without  doing  anything 
worthy,  to  be  told  in  history.  But  one  summer  afternoon,  in  his 
seventh  year,  his  niother  put  a  fan  into  his  haud,  and  bade  h:ni  keep 
the  Aies  away  from  the  little  babe  who  lay  fast  asleep  in  the  cradie. 
She  then  left  the  room. 

The  boy  waved  the  fan  to  and  fro,  and  drove  away  the  buzzing 
flies  whenever  they  had  the  impertinence  to  come  near  the  baby's  face. 
\Vhen  they  had  ail  liown  out  of  the  window,  or  into  distant  parts  of 
the  room,  he  bent  over  the  cradie,  and  de^ighted  himself  with  gazing 
al  the  sleeping  infant. 

It  was,  iiWeed,  a  very  pretty  siglit.  The  little  personage  in  the  cradie 
slumbered  peacefully,  with  its  waxen  hands  under  its  chin,  looking  as 
fuU  of  blissful  quiet  as  if  the  angels  were  singing  lullabies  in  its  ear. 
Indeed,  it  must  hâve  been  dreaming  about  heaven  for,  while  Ben 
stooped  over  the  cradie,  the  little  baby  smiled. 

"How  beautiful  she  looks!"  said  Ben  to  himself.  "AYhat  a  pity  it 
is  that  such  a  pretty  smile  should  not  last  f orever  !  '  ' 

Now,  Ben,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  had  never  heard  of  that  won- 
derful art,  by  which  a  look,  that  appears  and  vanishes  in  a  moment, 
may  be  made  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  But,  since  nobody  had  told 
him  of  such  an  art,  he  may  be  said  to  hâve  invented  it  for  himself. 

On  a  table  near  at  hand  were  pens  and  papers  and  ink  of  two  colors, 
black  and  red.  The  boy  seized  a  pen  and  a  pièce  of  paper,  and,  kneeling 
down  beside  the  cradie,  began  to  draw  a  likeness  of  the  infant.  While 
he  was  busied  in  this  manner,  he  heard  his  mother  "s  step  approaching, 
and  hastily  tried  to  conceal  the  paper. 

"Benjamin,  my  son,  what  hâve  you  been  doing]"  in  uired  his 
mother,  observing  marks  of  confusion  in  his  face. 

At  fîrst  Ben  was  unwilling  to  tell  ;  for  he  felt  as  if  there  might  be 
something  wrong  in  stealing  the  baby's  face,  and  putting  it  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper.  However,  as  his  mother  iusisted,  he  finally  put  the 
sketch  into  her  hand,  and  then  hung  his  head,  expecting  to  be  well 
scolded.  But  when  the  good  lady  saw  what  was  on  the  paper,  in  lines 
of  red  and  black  ink,  she  uttered  a  scream  of  surprise  and  joy. 

"Bless  me!"  cried  she.  "It  is  a  picture  of  little  Sally!"  And  then 
she  threw  her  arms  around  our  friend  Benjamin,  and  kissed  him  so 
tenderly  that  he  never  afterward  was  afraid  to  show  his  drawings  to 
his  mother. 
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As  Ben  grew  older  he  was  observée!  to  take  vast  delight  in  looking  at 
the  hues  and  forms  of  nature.  For  instance,  he  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  blue  violets  of  spring,  the  wild  roses  of  summer,  and  the 
scarlet  flowers  of  early  autumn. 

In  the  décline  of  the  year,  when  the  woods  were  variegated  with  ail 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  Ben  seemed  to  désire  nothing  better  than  to 
gaze  at  tliem  from  morn  till  night.  The  purple  and  golden  clouds  of 
sunset  were  a  joy  to  him.  And  he  was  continually  endeavoring  to 
draw  the  figures  of  trees,  men,  mountains,  houses,  cattle,  geese,  ducks, 
and  turkeys,  with  a  pièce  of  clialk,  on  barn  doors  or  on  the  floor. 

In  those  old  times  the  Mohawk  Indians  were  still  numerous  in  Penn- 
sylvania.  Every  year  a  party  of  them  used  to  pay  a  visit  to  Springfield 
because  the  wigwams  of  their  ancestors  formerh'  stood  there.  Thèse 
wild  men  grew  fond  of  little  Ben,  and  made  him  very  happy  by  giving 
him  some  of  the  red  and  yellow  paint  with  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed  to  adorn  their  faces.  His  mother,  too,  presented  him  with  a  pièce 
of  indigo. 

Thus  he  had  now  three  colors,  —  red,  yellow,  and  indigo,  —  and 
could  manufacture  green  by  mixing  yellow  with  blue.  Our  friend  Ben 
was  overjoj-ed,  and  doubtless  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Indians  by 
taking  their  likeness  in  the  strauge  dresses  which  they  wore,  with 
feathers,  tomahawks,  and  bows  and  arrows. 

But  ail  this  time  the  young  artist  had  no  paint  brushes;  nor  were 
tbere  am^  to  be  bought,  unless  he  sent  to  Philadelphia  on  purpose. 
However,  he  was  a  very  ingénions  boy,  and  resolved  to  manufacture 
paint  brushes  for  himself.  With  this  design  he  laid  hold  upon  —  what 
do  3'ou  think  ?  Why,  upon  a  respectable  old  black  cat,  who  was  sleeping 
quietly  by  the  fireside.  "Puss,  "  said  little  Ben  to  the  cat,  "pray  give 
me  some  of  the  fur  from  the  tip  of  your  tail.  '  ' 

Though  he  addressed  the  black  cat  so  civilly,  yet  Ben  was  deter- 
niined  to  hâve  the  fur,  wliether  she  were  willing  or  not.  Puss,  who  had 
no  great  zeal  for  the  fine  arts,  would  bave  resisted  if  she  could;  but 
the  boy  was  armed  with  his  mother 's  scissors,  and  very  dexterously 
clipped  off  fur  enough  to  make  a  paint  brush. 

This  was  of  so  much  use  to  him  that  he  applied  to  Madam  Puss 
again  and  again,  until  lier  warm  coat  of  fur  became  so  thin  and  ragged 
that  she  could  hardly  keep  comfortable  through  the  winter.  Poor 
thing  !  she  was  f orced  to  creep  close  into  the  chimney  corner,  and  eyed 
Ben  with  a  rueful  face.  But  Ben  considered  it  more  necessary  that  he 
should  bave  paint  brushes  than  that  puss  should  be  warm. 

About  this  period.  Mister  "West  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Penning- 
ton,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  an  old  and  esteemed  friend 
of  the  West  famih-.  The  visitor,  on  entering  the  parlor,  was  surprised 
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to  see  it  ornamented  with  drawings  of  Indian  chiefs,  of  birds  with 
beautiful  plumage,  and  of  wild  flowers  of  the  forest.  Xothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  seen  before  in  the  home  of  a  Quaker  farmer. 

"AVhy.  Mr.  AYest,"  exelaimed  the  Philadelphia  merchant,  "what 
has  possessed  you  to  cover  your  walls  with  ail  thèse  pictures?  AVhere 
on  earth  did  you  get  them  ?  '  ' 

Then  Ben 's  father  explained  that  ail  thèse  pictures  were  painted 
by  the  little  boy  with  no  better  materials  than  red  and  yellow  ocher 
and  a  pièce  of  indigo,  and  brushes  made  of  the  black  cat's  fur. 

"Verily, "  said  Mr.  Pennington,  "the  boy  has  wonderful  skill.  Some 
of  our  friends  might  look  upon  thèse  matters  as  useless;  but  little 
Benjamin  appears  to  hâve  been  born  a  painter,  and  Providence  is 
wiser  than  we  are.  '  '  The  good  merchant  patted  Benjamin  on  the  head, 
and  evidently  considered  him  a  wonderful  boy.  Yet  his  parents  could 
not  understand  how  he  was  ever  to  become  a  very  great  and  useful 
man  merely  by  making  pictures. 

One  evening,  shortly  af  ter  ]Mr.  Pennington  's  return  to  Philadelphia, 
a  package  arrived  at  Springtield  directed  to  our  little  Ben.  ''AYhat 
can  it  possibly  be?"  thought  Ben,  when  it  was  put  into  his  hands. 
"AYho  can  hâve  sent  me  such  a  great  square  package  as  this?" 

On  taking  olî  the  thick,  brown  paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped, 
behold  1  there  was  a  paint-box,  with  a  great  many  cakes  of  paint,  and 
brushes  of  varions  sizes.  It  was  the  gif  t  of  good  Mr.  Pennington.  There 
were  likewise  several  squares  of  canvas,  such  as  artists  use  for  painting 
pictures  upon,  and,  in  addition  to  ail  thèse  treasures,  some  beautiful 
engravings  of  landscapes.  Thèse  were  the  first  pictures  that  Ben  had 
ever  seen,  except  those  of  his  own  drawing. 

YYhat  a  joyful  evening  was  this  for  the  little  artist!  At  bedtime 
he  put  the  paint-box  under  his  pillow,  and  got  hardly  a  wink  of  sleep  ; 
for  ail  night  long  his  fancy  was  painting  pictures  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  moruing  he  hurried  to  the  garret,  and  was  seen  no  more  till 
the  dinner  hour  ;  nor  did  he  give  himself  time  to  eat  more  than  a 
mouthful  or  two  before  he  hurried  back  to  the  garret  again. 

The  next  day  he  was  just  as  busy  as  ever  ;  until  at  last  his  mother 
thought  it  time  to  ascertain  what  he  was  about.  She  accordingly 
followed  him  to  the  garret. 

On  opening  the  door,  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  her 
eyes  was  our  friend  Benjamin,  giving  the  last  touches  to  a  beautiful 
picture.  He  had  copied  portions  of  two  of  the  engravings,  and  made 
one  picture  out  of  both,  with  such  admirable  skill  that  it  was  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  originals. 

"My  dear  child,  you  hâve  doue  wonders!"  cried  his  mother.  The 
good  lady  was  delighted.  And  well  she  might  be  proud  of  her  boy; 
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for  there  were  touches  in  this  pietnre  whieh  old  artists,  who  had  spent 
a  lifetime  in  tlie  business,  need  not  hâve  been  ashamed  of.  Many  a  year 
afterward,  this  wonderful  production  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London. 

Well,  time  went  on,  and  Benjamin  continued  to  draw  and  paint 
pictures  until  he  had  now  reaehed  the  a«re  when  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  ehoose  a  business  for  life.  His  father  and  mother  were  in 
considérable  perplexity  about  him.  Now  what  advantage  could  the 
world  expect  from  Benjamin 's  pictures?  This  was  a  difficult  question, 
and  in  order  to  set  their  minds  at  rest,  his  parents  determined  to 
consult  tlie  wise  men  of  their  society. 

Finall}',  they  came  to  a  very  wise  décision.  It  seeraed  évident  that 
Providence  had  intended  Benjamin  to  be  a  painter,  and  had  given 
him  abilities  whieh  would  be  thrown  away  in  any  other  business.  AU 
consented  that  he  should  go  forth  and  learn  to  be  a  painter  by  study- 
ing  the  best  pictures  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

So  our  friend  Benjamin  left  the  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  his 
native  woods  and  streams,  and  people  of  Springfield,  and  the  Indians 
who  had  given  him  his  first  colors.  He  went  first  to  Philadelphia  and 
afterward  to  Europe. 

When  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  went  to  London  and  estab- 
lished  himself  there  as  an  artist.  In  the  course  of  time  he  acquired 
great  famé  by  his  pictures,  and  was  made  chief  painter  to  King 
George  TII. 

He  lived  many  years  in  peace  and  honor;  and  died  in  1820  at  the  âge 
of  eighty-two.  The  story  of  his  life  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  a  fairj^ 
taie. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  Pennsylvania  ?  —  2.  What  paragraphs  make  us 
know  the  personages,  time  and  place  of  the  story?  —  3.  How  is  this  statement 
expressed,  *  '  the  boy  obeyed  his  mother  ?"  —  4.  Do  you  think  Ben  loved  his  baby 
sister?  —  5.  Would  looking  be  a  better  Avord  than  gazing?  —  6.  What  was 
Ben 's  queer  thought  about  drawing  the  baby 's  face?  —  7.  By  what  circum- 
locution  or  définition  is  the  art  of  drawing  expressed?  —  8.  Why  is,  "he  heard 
his  mother 's  step  approaching"  better  than  his  mother  arrived?  —  9.  What  acts 
due  to  feelings  are  expressed  in  the  nùith  paragraph?  —  10.  Whieh  one  of  the 
first  ten  paragraphs  contains  a  beautiful  pieture?  —  11.  How  hâve  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  paragraphs  been  developed?  —  12.  What  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
called?  How  may  green,  orange,  and  violet  be  obtained  from  reil,  yellow  and 
blue?  —  13.  Into  how  many  paragraphs  has  been  developed  the  simple  statement, 
"Ben  manufactured  brushes  for  himself  from  the  fur  of  his  cat.'"  Wliat  in 
them  makes  them  very  ùiteresting  ?  —  14.  Why  has  the  conversation  between 
the  Philadelphia  merchant  and  Mr.  W^est  been  reported?  Does  it  advance  the 
story?  —  15.  Why  does  not  the  author  tell  us  simply  that  Ben  received  from 
Mr.  Pennington  a  package  containing  a  painter 's  outfit?  —  16.  How  are  we 
made  to  know  Ben 's  great  joy  at  receiviug  the  paint  box?  —  17.  Are  we  told 
directly  that  the  pieture  Ben  painted  was  very  beautiful.  — ■  18.  In  the  sélection 
^'Books",   find   a    statement    of   the    truth    of   whieh    Ben 's   story    might    be    an 
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instance.  —  19.  Ben  hacl  wonderful  skill  for  fainting,  was  this  sufificient  for 
him  to  become  a  world-famed  artistf  —  20.  What  makes  the  story  very  inter- 
esting?  —  21.  What  lessons  may  be  derived  from  it  ?  —  22.  The  author  wrote 
this  story  for  young  people;  show  how  he  made  it  iaterestiug  by  usùig  spécifie 
statements  instead  of  gênerai.   Give  several   examples  of   it. 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Imagine  you  are  Mr.  Pennington's  son  and  had 
accompanied  your  father  in  his  visit  to  the  West  family;  relate  the  conversation 
you  had  ■uith  Benjamin  West. 

2.  —  Eewrite  the  22nd.  paragraph  and  the  six  followiug,  supposing  Ben  to  be 
fond  of  music  and  receiving  a  violin  from  Philadelphia. 


THE   CRUISE   OF   THE   DOLPHIX. 

I 

It  was  a  proud  momeut  when  I  stood  ou  the  wharf,  with  my 
partners,  inspecting  the  Dolphin,  moored  at  the  foot  of  a  very  slippery 
flight  of  steps.  She  was  painted  white,  v.nth  a  green  stripe  ontside, 
and  on  the  stern  a  yellow  dolphin,  with  its  scarlet  mouth  wide  open, 
stared  with  a  surprised  expression  at  its  own  reflection  in  the  water. 
The  boat  was  a  great  bargain. 

Not  long  after  the  purchase  of  the  boat,  we  planned  an  excursion  to 
Sandpeep  Islaud,  the  last  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor.  AVe  proposed 
to  start  early  in  the  morning,  and  returu  with  the  tide  in  the  moon- 
light.  We  were  up  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flood-tide,  which  waits  for  no  man.  Our  préparations 
for  the  cruise  were  made  the  previous  eveuing. 

In  the  way  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  we  had  stored  in  the  stern 
of  the  Dolphin  a  generous  bag  of  hardtack  (for  the  chowder),  a  pièce 
of  pork  to  fry  the  cunners  in,  three  gigantic  apple-pies,  half  a  dozen 
lemons,  aud  a  keg  of  spring-water,  —  the  last-uamed  article  we  slung 
over  the  side  to  keep  it  cool,  as  soon  as  we  got  under  way. 

The  crockery,  and  the  bricks  for  our  camp-stove,  we  placed  in  the 
bow  whh  the  groceries,  w^hich  included  sugar,  pepper,  sait,  and  a 
bottle  of  pickles.  Phil  Adams  contributed  to  the  outfit  a  small  tent 
of  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  under  which  we  intended  to  take  our 
mooning. 

We  unshipped  the  mast,  threw  in  au  extra  oar,  and  were  ready  to 
embark.  How  calm  aud  lovely  the  river  was  1  Xot  a  ripple  stirred  on 
the  glassy  surface,  broken  only  b}'  the  sharp  cut-water  of  our  tiny 
craft.  The  sun,  as  round  and  red  as  an  August  moon,  was  by  this 
time  peering  above  the  water-line.  The  town  had  drifted  behind  us, 
and  we  were  entering  among  the  group  of  islands.  Sometimes  we  could 
alraost  touch  with  our  boat-hook  the  shelving  banks  on  either  side.  As 
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we  neared  the  moiith  of  the  harbor,  a  little  breeze  now  and  then 
wrinkled  the  bliie  water,  shook  the  spangles  from  the  foliage,  and 
gently  lifted  the  spiral  mist-wreaths  that  still  clung  alongshore. 

The  measiired  dip  of  our  oars  and  the  drowsy  twitterings  of  the 
birds  seemed  to  mingle  with,  rather  than  break,  the  enchanted  silence 
that  reigned  about  us.  The  scent  of  the  new  elover  cornes  back  to  me 
now,  as  I  recall  that  delicious  morning  when  we  floated  away  in  a 
fairy-boat  down  a  river  like  a  dream. 

The  Sun  was  well  up  when  the  nose  of  the  Dolphin  nestled  against 
the  snow-white  bosom  of  Sandpeep  Island.  This  island  was  the  last 
of  the  cluster,  one  side  of  it  being  washed  by  the  sea.  We  landed  ou 
the  river  side,  the  sloping  sands  and  quiet  water  affording  us  a  good 
place  to  moor  the  boat. 

It  took  us  an  hour  or  two  to  transport  our  stores  to  the  spot  selected 
for  the  encampment.  Having  pitched  our  tent,  using  the  five  oars  to 
support  the  canvas,  we  got  ont  our  lines,  and  went  down  the  rocks 
seaward  to  fish.  It  was  early  for  cunners,  but  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  catch  as  nice  a  mess  as  ever  you  saw.  A  cod  for  the  chowder  was  not 
so  easily  secured.  At  last  Binny  Wallace  hauled  in  a  plump  little 
fellow,  crusted  ail  over  with  flaky  silver. 

To  skin  the  fish,  build  our  fire-place,  and  eook  the  chowder  kept  us 
busy  the  next  two  hours.  The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  had  given  us 
the  appetites  of  wolves,  and  we  were  about  famished  by  the  time  the 
savorj^  mixture  was  ready  for  our  clam-shell  saucers.  How  happy 
we  were,  we  four,  sitting  eross-legged  in  the  crisp  sait  grass,  with  the 
invigorating  sea-breeze  blowing  gratefully  through  our  hair!'  What 
a  joyous  thing  was  life,  and  how  far  ofï  seemed  death,  —  death,  that 
lurks  in  ail  pleasant  places,  and  was  so  near  ! 

II 

The  wind  had  freshened  by  this,  and  we  found  it  comfortable  to  put 
on  the  jackets  which  had  been  thrown  aside  in  the  beat  of  the  day. 
We  strolled  along  the  beach,  and  gathered  large  quantities  of  the 
fairy-woven  Iceland  moss,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  is  washed  to 
thèse  shores  :  then  we  played  at  ducks  and  drakes  ;  and  then,  the 
Sun  being  sufficiently  low,  we  went  in  bathing. 

Before  our  bath  was  ended,  a  slight  change  had  come  over  the 
sky  and  sea  ;  fleecy  white  clouds  scudded  hère  and  there,  and  a  muflfled 
moan  from  the  breakers  caught  our  ears  from  time  to  time.  While 
we  were  dressing,  a  few  hurried  drops  of  rain  came  lisping  down, 
and  we  adjourned  to  the  tent  to  await  the  passing  of  the  squall. 

"We're  ail  right  anyhow,"  said  Phil  Adams.  "It  won't  be  much 
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of  a  blow,  and  we'll  be  as  snug-  as  a  bug  iu  a  vng,  hère  in  the  tent, 
partieularly  if  we  bave  that  lemonade  which  some  of  yoii  fellows 
Avere  going  to  make." 

By  an  oversight,  the  lemons  had  been  left  in  the  boat.  Binny  Wallace 
volunteered  to  go  for  them. 

"Put  an  extra  stone  on  the  painter,  Binny,"  said  Adams,  calling 
after  him;  "it  would  be  awkward  to  hâve  the  Dolphin  give  us  the 
slip,  and  return  to  port  minus  lier  passengers.  " 

"That  it  would,"  answered  Binny,  seranibling  down  the  rocks. 

Sandpeep  Lsland  is  diamond-shape,  —  one  point  running  out  into 
the  sea,  and  the  other  looking  toward  the  town.  Our  tent  was  on  the 
river  side.  Thougli  the  Dolphin  was  also  on  the  same  side,  it  lay  out 
of  sight  by  the  beacu  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  island. 

Binny  "Wallace  had  been  absent  five  or  six  minutes,  when  we  heard 
him  calling  our  several  names  in  tones  that  indicated  ■  distress  or 
surprise,  we  eould  not  tell  which.  Our  first  thought  was,  "The  boat 
lias  brokeii  adrift  !  '  ' 

We  spruiig  to  our  feet,  and  hastened  down  to  the  beacli.  On  turn- 
ing  the  bluff  which  hid  the  mooring-place  from  our  ^dew,  we  found 
the  conjecture  correct.  Not  only  was  the  Dolphin  afloat,  but  poor 
little  Binny  Wallace  was  standing  in  the  bow  witli  liis  arms  stretched 
helplessly  toward  us,  —  drifting  oui  to  sea! 

'  '  Head  the  boat  in  shore  !  '  '  shouted  Phil  Adams. 

Wallace  ran  to  the  tiller;  but  the  slight  cockleshell  merely  swung 
round,  and  drifted  broadside  on.  Oh,  if  we  had  but  left  a  single  seuil 
in  the  Dolphin  ! 

'  '  Can  you  swim  it  ?  "  cried  Adams  desperately,  using  his  hand  as  a 
speaking-trumpet,  for  the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the  island 
widened  momently. 

Binny  Wallace  looked  doAvn  at  the  sea,  which  was  covered  with 
white-caps,  and  made  a  despairing  gesture.  He  knew,  and  we  knew, 
that  the  stoutest  swimmer  could  not  live  forty  seconds  in  those  angry 
waters. 

A  wild,  insane  light  came  into  Phil  Adam 's  eyes,  as  he  stood  knee- 
deep  in  the  boiling  surf,  and  for  an  instant  I  think  he  meditated 
phmging  into  the  océan  after  the  receding  boat. 

The  sky  darkened,  and  an  ugly  look  stole  rapidly  over  the  broken 
surface  of  the  sea.  Binny  Wallace  half  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  stern, 
and  waved  his  hand  to  us  in  token  of  farewell.  In  spite  of  the  distance, 
increasing  every  instant,  we  could  see  his  face  plainly.  The  auxious 
expression  it  wore  at  first  had  passed.  It  was  pale  and  meek  now; 
and  I  love  to  think  there  was  a  kind  of  halo  about  it,  like  that  which 
painters  place  around  the  forehead  of  a  saint.  So  he  drifted  away. 
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The  i-ky  grew  darker  and  darker.  It  was  only  by  straining  our  eyes 
through  the  iinnatural  twilight  that  we  coiild  keep  the  Dolphin  in 
sight.  The  figure  of  Binny  Wallace  was  no  longer  visible,  for  the  boat 
itself  had  dwiudled  to  a  mère  dot  on  the  black  water.  Finally  it 
went  ont  like  a  spark,  and  we  saw  it  no  more.  Then  we  gazed  at  one 
another,  and  dared  not  speak. 

Absorbed  in  following  the  course  of  the  boat,  we  had  scarcely  noticed 
the  huddled  inky  clouds  that  sagged  down  ail  aroiind  us.  Frora  the-:c 
threatening  masses,  seamed  at  intervais  with  pale  lightning.  ther'f 
now  burst  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder  that  shook  the  ground  under  oiir 
feet. 

It  was  impossible  any  longer  to  keep  our  footing  on  the  beaeh, 
The  wind  and  the  breakers  would  hâve  swept  us  into  the  océan  if 
we  had  not  clung  to  one  another.  We  crawled-up  the  sands  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  pausing  in  the  lee  of  the  granité  ledge  to  gain 
breath,  returned  to  the  camp.  We  fell  to  crying,  the  three  of  us,  and 
cried  I  know  not  how  long.  The  wind  rose  higher  and  higher,  cutting 
long  slits  in  the  tent,  through  which  the  rain  poured  incessantl}^  To 
complète  the  sum  of  our  miseries,  the  night  was  at  hand.  It  came  down 
suddenly,  at  last,  like  a  curtain,  shutting  in  Sandpeep  Island  from 
ail  the  world. 

What  an  endless  night  it  was!  I  hâve  known  months  that  did  not 
seem  so  long.  Fred  Langdon  was  the  first  to  diseover  a  filmy,  luminous 
streak  in  the  sky,  the  first  glimmering  of  sunrise.  "Look,  it  is  nearly 
daybreak!"  While  we  were  following  the  direction  of  his  finger,  a 
Sound  of  distant  oars  fell  on  our  ears.  Runuing  down  to  the  w^ater's 
edge,  we  hailed  the  boats  with  ail  our  might.  The  call  was  heard,  for 
the  oars  rested  a  moment  in  the  rowlocks,  and  then  pulled  in  toward 
the  island.  It  was  two  boats  from  the  town. 

Our  story  was  soon  told.  A  solemn  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd  of 
rough  boatmen.  The  sea  was  still  running  too  high  for  an}'  small  boat 
to  venture  out  ;  so  it  was  arranged  that  one  boat  should  take  us  back 
to  town,  leaving  the  other,  with  a  picked  crew,  to  hug  the  island  until 
daybreak,  and  then  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Dolphin. 

Poor  little  Binny  Wallace  !  How  strange  it  seemed,  w^hen  I  went 
to  school  again,  to  see  that  empty  seat  in  the  fifth  row!  One  day  a 
folded  sheet  slipped  from  my  algebra  :  it  was  the  last  note  he  ever 
wrote  me.  Poor  little  Binny  Wallace  !  Always  the  same  to  me!  The 
rest  of  us  hâve  grown  up  into  hard,  worldly  men  ;  but  j'ou  are  f orever 
young,  and  gentle,  and  pure;  a  part  of  my  own  childhood  that  time 
cannot  wither  ;  always  a  little  boy,  always  poor  little  Binny  Wallace  ! 

Thomas  Bailej-  Alprich. 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  picture  is  given  at  the  beginniiig?  What  détail 
in  it  is  purely  imaginary?  —  2.  How  long  was  the  cruise  to  last?  —  3.  Quote 
in  fuU  the  proverb  alludecl  to  in  the  second  paragraph.  —  4.  Point  ont  a  case 
of  transferred  epithet  in  the  third  paragraph.  —  5.  Explain,  "the  town  had 
drifted  behind  us.  "  —  6.  Why  does  the  ^vriter  enumerate  ^vith  pleasure  what 
was  carried  in  the  v.ay  of  eatables  and  drinkables?  —  7.  What  pictures  are 
given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs  ?  ■ —  8.  Why  does  not  the  author  say, 
"the  sun  was  well  iip  when  we  arrived  at  Sandpeep  Islandf"  —  9.  Why  is  it 
stated  that  they  had  used  the  five  oars  to  support  the  tent?  How  could  five  oars 
be  used  at  a  time  in  the  boat  ?  —  10.  Why  does  the  writer  say,  "at  last  Binny 
Wallace  hauled  in  a  plunip  little  fellow,  crusted  ail  over  with  flaky  silver,  '  '  and 
not  simply,  "  at  last  a  codfish  was  caught"?  —  11.  What  made  the  boys  relish 
their  meal?  —  12.  What  word  in  the  last  paragraph  prépares  thé  reader  for 
the  event?  —  13.  What  niakes  us  visualize  the  whole  scène  easily?  Why  do  we 
feel  interestcd  about  the  boys? 

14.  Is  the  storm  niade  to  come  suddenly?  Copy  out  ail  the  expressions  sug- 
gestive of  the  increasing  storm.  —  15.  Point  out  two  very  descriptive  words  in 
the  second  paragraph.  —  16.  Explain,  "painter",  "give  us  the  slip."  — 
17.  Find  rule  of  gramniar  applying  to  "  tliat  it  would.''  —  18.  What  is  the 
rueaning  of  out  in  "o«e  ■point  running  out  into  the  sea.  "  —  19.  How  are  we 
made  to  see  the  boat  drift  out?  —  20.  Of  what  are  wliite-caps,  hoiJing  surf, 
suggestive?  —  21.  How  did  the  accident  happen?  —  22.  What  made  the  author 
say  that  he  saw  a  kind  of  halo  aboiit  the  boy 's  head?  —  23.  Judging  from  the 
expression  on  his  face,  what  were  probably  Binny  Wallace 's  last  thoughts?  — 
24.  How  did  the  boys  show  their  feeliiigs?  —  25.  Explain,  "the  huddled  inky 
clouds  that  sagged  down."  —  26.  In  the  12th  paragraph  point  out  two  instances 
of  the  author  describing  things  not  from  his  knowledge  of  them  but  from  the 
boys'  expérience  of  them.  —  27.  What  was  the  fate  of  poor  Binny  Wallace?  — 
28.  Explain  the  last  paragraph.  —  29.  Saj'  what  you  think  of  the  story,  and  of 
the  way  it  is  related.  —  30.  Show  how  the  writer  generally  prefer  spécifie  détails 
to  gênerai.  —  31.  Copy  out  some  of  the  niost  strikingly  suggestive  sentences  and 
expressions.  —  32.  Is  the  second  part  in  harmony  with,  or  in  contrast  to  the 
first  part? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Binny  Wallace,  having  been  rescued,  relates  what 
happened  to  him  f rem  the  moment  he  left  the  tent  ;   write  out  his  taie. 

FRAYER. 

More  things  are  wronght  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  tliy  voicc 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  and  goats 
That  nonrish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  no  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  f riends  ? 
For  se  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
.  Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 


Exercise  ox  the  picture    :   —  Write   out   a  full  description  of  tlie  picture 
"The  Blessed  Bread". 

La  Classe  en  anglais,  Cours  Sup.  1(> 
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A  TALE  OF  A  FOREST  FIRE. 

"Children,  I  will  dismiss  you  now.  The  air  is  becoming  so  thick 
with  smoke  that  I  am  afraid  forest  fires  hâve  broken  out  not  far  off. 
Go  home  as  quiekly  as  you  can.  "  So  spoke  Miss  Nelson,  the  teacher 
of  a  school  in  northern  Ontario.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  schoolhouse  was  empty. 

For  six  weeks  there  had  been  little  or  no  rain.  Fire  had  broken  out 
in  the  forest  in  différent  places,  but  as  the  weather  had  been  ealm, 
it  had  not  spread,  but  had  quiekly  burned  itself  out.  Now,  however, 
wind  had  sprung  up,  fire  had  broken  out  again,  and  great  clouds  of 
■smoke  were  already  blowing  over  the  schoolhouse. 

When  the  children  separated  and  went  off  in  différent  directions, 
one  little  party  of  three  took  a  road  leading  north.  Thèse  were  Mabel 
Howard,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  the  two  brothers,  Tim  and  Harry 
Lennox,  aged  eleven  and  nine  years.  The  parents  of  thèse  children 
lived  three  miles  from  the  schoolhouse  on  adjoining  farms,  whieh 
were  not  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  tires  ;  so  the  young  people  had 
no  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  own  homes. 

They  trudged  cheerily  on  until  they  came  to  a  belt  of  forest  about 
half  a  mile  broad,  througli  which  their  road  lay.  Hère  the  smoke 
was  becoming  dense,  but  the  children,  not  expecting  that  the  fiâmes 
could  reach  so  far,  entered  the  wood  without  fear.  They  had  not  gone 
a  hundred  yards  when  the  heat  became  unbearable  ;  and,  borne  down 
by  the  westerly  breeze,  a  roaring  sound,  like  the  rushing  of  mighty 
waters,  fell  upon  their  ears.  Soon  the  hissing  and  crackling  of  the 
fiâmes  told  them  that  the  fire  Avas  fast  sweeping  toward  them. 

"Back  —  back  to  the  clearing!  "We  ean't  get  through!"  eried 
Mabel,  turning  to  run. 

Then,  stopping  as  suddenly  as  she  had  started  off,  she  exclaimed  : 
"Oh,  those  poor  children,  Gertrude  and  Crissy  Moore!  I  met  their 
mother  this  morning,  and  she  told  me  that  she  and  Mr.  Moore  would 
be  away  from  home  ail  day,  and  that  the  children  w^ould  be  alone. 
The  liouse  is  two  miles  from  hère,  and  close  to  the  woods.  The  fire 
will  soon  reach  the  house,  and  the  poor  little  girls  will  be  burned  to 
•death  ! 

"Come,  boys,  corne!  We  must  outrun  the  fire  and  get  there  in  time 
to  save  them.  Let  us  make  a  race  for  it  !  '  And  the  three  set  off  along 
the  fields  by  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

They  started  at  full  speed,  and  soon  found  that  thej-  were  out- 
stripping  the  fiâmes.   But  great   billows  of  smoke  were  rolling  ail 
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around  them,  and  before  they  had  gone  three-qiiarters  of  a  mile  the 
two  boys  sank  to  the  oroiind,  overcome  by  the  beat,  and  almost  stifled 
by  the  smoke. 

What  was  to  be  doue  ?  Mabel  coiild  iiot  leave  them  there  in  the  path 
of  the  fire;  and  yet  she  dared  not  delay.  Looking  around  in  dismay 
and  terror,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  well-known  landmark  —  a  small,  placid 
lake. 

'  '  Corne,  boys,  '  '  she  cried  ;  '  '  try  again.  Oiir  lives  and  the  lives  of  the 
Moore  children  dépend  upon  onr  not  giving  way.  The  lake  is  just 
beyond  us  there.  Hold  tight  to  me,  and  l'U  take  you  to  it."  And,  half 
dragging  the  nearlj^  unconscious  lads,  she  brought  them  at  last  to 
the  water's  edge.  ^ 

Ail  three  threw  themselves  down  and  drank  as  they  had  never 
drunk  before.  Then  the  boys  declared  they  were  ready  to  go  on.  But 
Mabel  said,  "No,  lie  down  on  the  ground.  The  smoke  will  not  reach 
you  there;  and  if  the  fire  creeps  across  the  field,  wade  out  into  the 
lake,  where  you  will  be  quite  safe  till  I  can  corne  back  for  you." 

The  boys  lay  down  as  she  bade  them,  and  then  the  heroic  girl 
pushed  on  alone.  Through  the  delay  the  fire  had  gained  on  her,  and 
as  she  raced  on  in  front  of  the  roaring  tlames,  she  had  to  hait  and 
stoop  low  to  the  earth  to  get  a  breath  of  pure  air. 

At  last,  breathless  with  running,  Mabel  reached  Mr.  Moore 's  farm. 
The  two  children  were  clinging  to  each  other,  screaming  for  help. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  TÏie  awful  sea  of  fire  was  already  bursting 
through  the  trees  !  Gently  laying  the  children  face  down  upon  the 
ground,  Mabel  dipped  her  liglit  wollen  shawl  in  a  pail  of  water,  drew  it 
over  her  head,  and  ran  swiftly  to  the  well  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Over  the  well  was  an  old-fashioned  windlass,  aronnd  the  drum  of 
wliich  was  a  rope  attached  to  a  great  bucket.  The  ready-witted  girl 
lowered  the  bucket  rapidly  to  the  bottom,  and,  drawing  it  up  again 
empty,  found  that  the  water  must  be  less  than  two  feet  deep. 

The  air  was  now  so  hot,  that  in  order  to  breathe,  she  had  to  draw 
a  fold  of  the  wet  shawl  over  her  mouth  and  nose.  "While  doing  this 
she  notieed  a  pile  of  fire-wood  standing  in  the  yard.  Hurrying  to  it, 
she  brought  back  an  armful  of  blocks,  which  she  threw  into  the  well. 
This  action  she  repeated,  until,  letting  down  the  bucket  again,  she 
found  that  the  blocks  of  wood  stood  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Running  back  to  the  house,  she  tore  the  blankets  from  the  beds, 
snatched  little  Crissy  up  in  her  arms,  and  bidding  Gertie  hold  on  to 
her  frock,  hurried  again  to  the  well.  To  drop  the  blankets  to  the 
bottom,  place  the  children,  one  at  a  time,  in  the  bucket  and  lower 
them  down,  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  Then  letting  the  bucket 
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remain  below,  she  grasped  the  rope,  slid  down  hand  over  hand,  and 
joiued  the  terrified  cliildren  in  their  strange  place  of  refuge. 

The  descent  was  not  made  a  moment  too  soon.  The  fiâmes  were 
already  riishing  over  the  drj'  grass  and  stubble.  In  another  minute  the 
rest  of  the  woodpile  was  ablaze,  and  a  sheet  of  flame  swept  over  the 
-well.  The  rope,  eatehing  fire  at  the  top,  quickly  burnt  through,  and 
fell  plump  upon  the  heads  of  the  children. 

For  hours  they  cowered  in  terror,  watching  the  whirling  smoke, 
and  listening  to  the  roaring  fiâmes  above.  By  and  by  the  noise  grew 
less,  the  smoke  eleared;  and,  quite  worn  out,  Mabel  and  her  little 
charges  fell  asleep. 

At  last  Mabel- was  awakened  In"  Crissy's  plaintive  cry,  "I  want  my 
breakf ast  !  '  '  and  f ound  that  the  sun  ftad  risen  upon  another  day.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  well.  Mabel,  though  her  heart  was 
fuU  of  fear,  did  her  best  to  comfort  the  little  ones,  hoping  that  at  last 
some  one  would  rescue  them. 

Several  hours  passed  away.  The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens, 
when  at  last  hurried  footsteps  were  heard  approaching.  The  anxious 
mother  had  reached  her  home,  to  find  nothing  but  charred  and 
glowing  embers.  A  ery  of  despair  broke  from  her  when  she  could 
find  no  trace  of  her  children. 

But  what  is  that  ?  Her  ery  is  answered  by  a  faiut  sliout  !  She  stands 
•eagerly  listening.  Again  the  shout  is  repeated  —  it  sounds  like  a 
voice  from  the  ground.  A  sudden  thought  strikes  her.  She  rushes  to 
the  well,  leans  over  the  charred  curb,  and  from  the  depths  the  cheer- 
ing  words  reach  her  ears  :  "It's  I,  Mabel  Howard.  Gertrude  and 
Criss}'  are  with  me.  '  ' 

Kneeling  down  by  the  brink,  and  peeriug  into  the  darkness,  Mrs. 
Moore  caught  a  faint  giimpse  of  the  children,  and  uttered  a  glad  cry 
'of  thankfulness.  Then,  opening  a  little  parcel  of  cloth  she  had  bought 
in  the  town,  she  tore  the  cloth  into  strips,  and  tied  a  number  of  them 
together.  Fastening  a  stone  to  one  end  of  the  Une  she  lowered  it  to 
Mabel,  who  quickly  tied  the  rope  to  it.  Then  Mrs.  Moore  drew  up  the 
rope  and  fastened  it  to  the  windlass. 

"Send  the  haby  np  first!"  she  cried  joyfully.  In  a  few  moments 
the  delighted  little  one  appeared  in  the  bucket  at  the  mouth  of  the 
•well,  and  was  clasped  in  her  mother 's  arms.  Gertrude  came  next,  and 
then  Mrs.  Moore  exclaimed  :  "What  shall  we  do  now,  Mabel?  You 
are  such  a  heavy  hmip  of  goodness  that  l'm  afraid  I  can't  wind 
jou  up." 

"Never  mind  me,"  Laughed  Mabel,  cheerily.  "Just  lower  the 
bucket  again  and  let  me  send  up  the  blankets,  and  then  I  will  make 
my  own  waj  ouL" 
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Up  came  the  blankets  ;  the  bueket  made  another  descent,  and  Mabel, 
grasping  the  rope  with  both  hands,  and  leaning  far  back,  planted 
lier  feet  firmly  against  the  rough  wall,  and  "walked  up  to  daylight 
as  cleverly  as  any  boy  coiild  hâve  done. 

Imagine  the  words  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  with  which  she  was 
greeted  by  the  fond  mother.  Imagine,  too,  Mabel's  joy  when,  on  reach- 
ing  home,  she  found  that  the  little  Lennox  boys  whom  she  had  left  at 
the  lake  had  also  eseaped  nnhurt.  ]\Ir.  Moore's  hoiise  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  in  his  best  room  hangs  the  portrait  of  the  brave  girl  to  whose 
courage  and  qiiick  wit  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  children,  the  sunshine 
of  his  home. 

{The  Heath  Reader  s.) 

QUESTIOXS  :  —  1.  Write  a  paragraph  about  the  scène  suggested  by  the 
Mords,  "in  less  than  two  minutes  the  schoolhouse  was  empty.  "  —  2.  Show  how 
gradually  ^label  Howard  and  the  two  children  are  made  aware  of  the  danger. 
—  3.  Express  siniplv,  '  '  they  drank  as  they  never  drank  before.  "  —  4.  Tell  the 
meaning  of  the  postpositions  used  in  the  sélection.  —  ô.  Write  in  f  uU,  '  '  Back  — 
back  to  the  clearing!";  "Oh,  those  poor  children,  Gertrude  and  Crissy  Moore!" 
Which  form  is  préférable?  —  6.  Wa-ite  ont  a  paragraph  about  the  scène  and 
f  eelings  suggested  by  the  sentence,  '  '  The  two  children  were  clinging  to  each 
other  and  screaming  for  help.  "  —  7.  In  the  paragraph  beginning  by  the  words, 
^'Kunning  back  to  the  house",  how  are  we  made  to  feel  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose?  —  8.  When  does  the  interest  culminate  or  reach  its  highest  pitch?  — 
9.  Explain,  "you  are  such  a  lump  of  goodness.  "  —  10.  Why  does  the  author 
leave  us  to  imagine  the  words  of  thankfulness  from  the  Moore  family?  — 
11.  Copy  eut  ail  the  expressions  that  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  forest  fire,  as 
aicful  sea  of  fire,  billoics  of  smole,  etc.  —  12.  What  do  you  conclude  of  the 
character  of  Mabel  Howard?  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  opinion? 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  If  you  hâve  once  witnessed  a  fire,  relate  your 
expérience. 

2.  —  Relate  what  was  done  and  said  at  sehool  the  first  day  Mabel  returned 
there. 

3.  —  Mr.  Moore  (or  Mrs.  Moore)  writes  to  a  friend  to  tell  how  his  two  children 
were  saved  by  Mabel  Howard. 

4.  —  Forest  fires. 


DUTY. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

St)  near  is  God  to  inan  ; 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  "Thou  must." 

Tho  youth  replies,  "I  can.'' 

Emerson 
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MERCY. 

The  qiiality  of  mercy  is  not  straiiied  : 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaveu 

Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blest  ; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  : 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest   :  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Whereiu  doth  sit  the  dread  and  f  ear  of  kings  ; 

Bnt  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway, 

It  is  enthroued  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself  ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  shoAv  likest  God 's 

AYhen  mercv  seasons.  Shakespeare. 


TWO  VETERANS. 
Exercises  ox  the  picture.  —  1.  Write  a  description  of  the  picture. 
Write  out  a  couversation  between  the  priest  and  the  retired  officer. 
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A  LIVELY  SLED-RIDE. 

One  Thursday  night,  about  the  middle  of  Janiiary,  there  was  a  fall 
of  suow,  deep  enougli  for  sledding.  The  next  morning  Harry  London, 
in  connection  with  Tom  Selden,  a  boy  several  years  older  than  hiniself, 
concocted  a  grand  schéma. 

They  would  haul  wood  on  a  sied,  ail  day  Saturday.  Harrj^'s  father 
gave  his  consent  to  the  plan,  and  loaned  his  sied,  which  was,  as  to 
size,  quite  an  imposing  affair.  It  was  about  eight  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide,  and  was  made  of  heavy  boards,  nailed  transversely  upon  a 
couple  of  solid  runners,  with  upright  pôles  to  keep  the  load  in  its 
place. 

Old  Mr.  Truly  Matthews  had  had  a  large  pile  of  wood  eut  in  a  forest 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  and  the  boys  knew  that 
he  wanted  it  hauled  to  the  house,  and  that  by  a  good  day 's  work 
considérable  money  could  be  made. 

Tliree  negro  men  agreed  to  help  for  one  fourth  of  the  profits.  Tom 
Selden  went  into  the  affair,  heart  and  hand,  agreeing  to  take  ont  his 
sliare  in  fun.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  procure  a  team;  and  uothing 
less  than  a  four-horse  team  would  satisfy  the  boys. 

Mr.  Loudon  lent  them  one  horse,  old  Selim,  —  a  big  brown  fellow, 
—  that  was  very  good  at  pulling  when  he  felt  in  the  humor.  Tom 
could  bring  no  horse;  for  his  father  did  not  care  to  lend  his  horses 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  was  af raid  thej^  might  get  their  legs  broken  ; 
and,  strange  as  it  seemed  to  the  boys,  most  of  the  neighbors  appeared 
to  hâve  similar  opinions. 

Horses  were  very  hard  to  borrow  that  Friday  afternoon.  But  a 
negro  man,  named  Isaac  Waddell,  agreed  to  let  his  thin  horse, 
Hector,  for  fifty  cents  for  the  day;  and  the  storekeeper,  after  much 
persuasion,  lent  a  big  gray  mule,  Grits  by  name. 

There  was  another  mule  in  the  village  which  the  boys  could  hâve; 
but  they  did  not  want  her,  that  is,  if  thej^  could  get  anything  else 
with  four  legs  that  would  do  to  go  in  their  team.  This  was  Polly,  a 
little  mule  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dabney,  who  kept  the  post-office. 

Now  Polly  did  not  particularly  object  to  a  walk,  if  it  were  not  too 
long,  but  she  seldom  indulged  in  trotting.  It  was  of  no  use  to  whip 
her.  Her  skin  was  so  thick,  or  so  destitute  of  feeling  that  she  took  no 
notice  of  the  hardest  crack.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  be  said 
of  her  was  that  she  did  not  take  up  much  room. 

But  on  Saturday,  it  was  évident  that  Polly  would  hâve  to  be  taken, 
for  no  animal  could  be  obtained  in  her  place.  So,  soon  after  breakfast, 
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the  team  was  collected  in  Mr.  Loudon's  back  yard,  and  harnessed  to 
the  sied. 

Beside  the  three  negroes  wlio  had  been  hired,  there  were  seven 
volunteers  —  some  big,  and  some  little  —  who  were  very  williug  ta 
work  for  notliing,  if  tliey  might  hâve  a  ride  on  the  sied.  The  harness 
M^as  not  the  best  in  the  world;  some  of  it  was  leather,  and  some  was 
rope,  and  some  was  chain.  It  was  g^thered  from  varions  quarters, 
like  the  team,  for  nobody  seemed  désirons  to  lend  good  harness. 

Grits  and  thin  Hector  were  the  leaders,  and  Polly  and  old  Selim 
were  the  pole-horses,  so  to  speak.  When  ail  the  traps  were  buckled, 
and  the  chains  hooked,  and  the  knots  tied,  —  and  this  took  a  long 
time,  as  there  were  only  twelve  men  and  boys  to  do  it,  —  Dick  Ford 
jnmped  on  old  Selim,  little  Johnny  Sand,  as  black  as  ink,  was  hoisted 
on  Grits,  and  Gregory  Montagne,  a  tall  yellow  boy,  in  high  boots  with 
no  toes  to  them,  bestrode  thin  Hector. 

Harry,  Tom,  and  nine  negroes  —  two  more  had  just  corne  into  the 
yard  —  jnmped  on  the  sied.  Dick  Ford  cracked  his  whip  :  Kate,. 
Harry  's  sister,  stood  on  the  back  doorstep  and  elapped  lier  hands  ,- 
ail  the  darkies  shouted  ;  Tom  and  Harry  hnrrahed  ;  and  away  they 
—  didn't  go. 

Polly  wasn't  ready.  And  what  was  more,  old  brown  Selim  was 
perfectly  w'illing  to  wait  for  her.  He  looked  around  mildly  at  the 
little  mule,  as  if  he  wonld  say,  "Now,  don't  be  in  a  hnrr}',  my  good 
Polly.  Be  sure  j'ou're  right  before  you  go  ahead.  " 

Polly  was  quite  sure  she  was  not  right,  and  stood  as  stiffly  as  if 
she  had  been  frozen  to  the  ground.  Ail  the  cracking  of  whips  and  the 
shouting  of  "Git  up!"  "Go  'long!"  "What  you  mean  dar,  you, 
Polly!"  made  no  impression  on  her. 

"Never  mind  Polly!"  shouted  Harry;  "Let  her  alone.  Dick,  and 
3'ou  other  fellows,  just  start  off  your  own  horses.  Now  then!  Get  up, 
ail  of  you!" 

At  this,  every  rider  whipped  np  his  horse  or  his  mule,  and  spurred 
him  with  his  heels,  and  every  darkey  shouted,  "Hi  dar!"  and  off 
they  went,  rattledy  bang! 

Polly  went  too.  There  never  was  so  astonished  a  litle  mule  in  this 
world!  Ont  of  the  gâte  they  ail  whirled  at  a  full  gallop,  and  up  the 
road,  tearing  along  !  —  negroes  shouting,  chains  rattling,  snow  flying 
back  from  sixteen  pounding  hoofs,  sied  cutting  through  the  snow 
like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  a  little  darkey  shooting  ont  behind  at  every 
bounce  over  a  rough  place  ! 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Harry,  holding  tight  to  an  upright  pôle,  "Isn't 
this  splendid!" 
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"Splendid!  Ifs  glorious!''  shouted  Tom.  "It's  better  than  being 
.-a  pi  — ."  And  down  lie  went  on  his  knees,  as  the  big  sied  banged 
-over  a  stone  in  the  road. 

Whether  Tom  intended  to  say  a  pirate  or  a  piper,  was  never 
-discovered.  Very  soon,  there  was  only  one  of  the  negro  boys  left  on 
the  sied.  This  boy,  John  William  Webster,  clung  to  a  pôle  as  if  he  had 
been  glued  there. 

As  for  Polly,  .slie  was  carried  along  faster  than  she  ever  went 
before.  She  jumped,  she  skipped,  she  galloped,  she  slid,  she  skated; 
.sometimes  sitting  down  and  sometimes  on  her  feet,  but  flying  along 
ail  the  same,  no  matter  how  she  chose  to  go. 

And  so,  rattling,  shonting,  banging,  bouncing,  snow  flying  and 
whip  cracking,  on  they  went,  iintii  John  William  Webster  "s  pôle 
came  ont,  and  clip  1  he  went  off  into  the  snow.  But  John  William  did 
not  mind  tumbles.  In  an  instant,  he  jerked  himself  up  to  his  feet, 
dropped  the  pôle,  and  dashed  after  the  sied. 

Swiftly  on  went  the  sied,  and  just  behind  came  John  William,  his 
legs  working  like  steamboat  wheels,  his  white  teeth  shiniug,  and  his 
big  eyes  sparkling. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  he  reached  the  sied,  seized  a  man  by  the 
leg,  and  tugged  and  pulled  until  he  seated  himself  on  the  end  board. 
"I  tôle  yer  so!"  said  lie,  when  lie  got  his  breath.  And  yet  he  liadn't 
told  anybody  anything. 

And  now  the  woods  were  reached,  and  after  mucli  pulling  and 
shouting,  the  team  was  brought  to  a  hait,  and  tlien  slowly  led  through 
a  short  road  to  wliere  the  wood  was  piled.  The  big  mule  and  the  horses 
steamed  and  puffed  a  little,  but  Polly  stood  as  calm  as  a  rocking- 
horse. 

Frank  R.  Spocktox. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Write  out  the  outline  of  this  narrative.  —  2.  Why  had 
the  boys  mueh  difficulty  iii  obtaining .  horses  ami  harness?  —  3.  Why  was  it 
easy  for  Harry  Loiulon  to  secure  help  from  negro  meii  and  boys?  —  -1.  What 
would  make  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture  in  this  story?  —  5.  Copy  out 
flU  the  comparisons  used  in  the  sélection.  —  6.  How  do  we  feel  about  thèse  boys? 
—  7.  How  does  the  author  picture  the  way  Polly  was  moving  along?  —  8.  What 
are  the  éléments  of  hunior  in  this  story  ? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  If  you  hâve  worked  on  a  farm,  helping  to  drive  a 
waggou,   relate   your   expérience   saying   what   made   it    very    interesting   to   you. 


I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true    : 
That  a  noble  deéd  is  a  step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soûl  from  the  common  clod 
To  a  piirer  air  aiul  a  broader  view. 
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KIND  WORDS. 


Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  world.  They  hâve  a  power  whichi 
seems  to  be  bevond  natural  causes,  as  if  they  were  some  angel's  soiig, 
■vrhich  had  lost  its  way,  and  corne  on  earth,  and  sang  on  und}dngly,. 
.smiting  the  hearts  of  men  with  the  sweetest  wounds,  and  putting,  for 
the  while,  an  angel's  nature  into  us. 

liCt  us  then  think,  ôrst  of  ail,  of  the  power  of  kind  words.  In  truth, 
there  is  hardly  a  power  on  earth"  equal  to  them.  It  seems  as  if  they 
could  almost  do  what,  in  realit}',  God  can  do,  —  namely,  soPtoi  the 
];ard,  angry  hearts  of  men. 

Many  a  friendship,  long,  lo^-al,  and  self-sacrificing,  rested  at  first 
on  no  thicker  a  foundation  than  a  kind  word.  The  two  men  were  not 
bkely  to  be  friends.  Perhaps  eaeh  of  them  regarded  the  other's  anté- 
cédents with  somewhat  of  distrust.  They  had  possibly  been  set  against 
each  other  by  the  circulation  of  a  gossip.  Or  they  had  been  looked  upon 
as  rivais,  and  the  success  of  one  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
the  success  of  the  other.  But  a  kind  word  — •  perhaps  a  mère  report 
of  a  kind  word  —  has  been  enough  to  set  ail  tliings  straight  and  to- 
be  the  commencement  of  an  enduring  friendship. 

The  power  of  kind  words  is  shown  also  in  the  destruction  of  préj- 
udices, however  inveterate  thej"  may  hâve  been.  Surely  we  must  ail 
of  us  hâve  experienced  this  ourselves.  For  a  long  time  we  hâve  had 
préjudices  against  a  person.  They  seem  to  us  extremely  well  founded. 
AVe  hâve  a  complète  view  of  the  whole  case  in  our  minds.  Some  partie- 
ular  circumstances  bring  us  into  connection  with  this  man.  TVe  see 
nothing  to  disabuse  us  of  our  préjudices.  There  is  not  an  approach  to- 
any  kind  of  proof,  however  indirect,  that  we  were  either  mistaken  in 
forming  sueh  a  judgment,  or  that  we  hâve  exaggerated  the  matter. 
But  kind  words  pass,  and  the  préjudices  thaw  awaj'.  Right  or  wrong, 
there  was  some  reason,  or  show  of  reason,  for  forming  them,  while 
there  is  neither  reason,  nor  show  of  reason,  for  their  departure.  There 
is  no  logic  in  the  matter,  but  a  power  which  is  above  logic,  —  the 
simple,  unassisted  power  of  a  few  kind  words. 

"What  has  been  said  of  préjudices  applies  equally  to  quarrels.  Kind 
words  will  set  right  things  which  hâve  got  most  intricately  wrong.  In 
reality  an  unforgiving  heart  is  a  rare  monster.  Most  men  get  tired  of 
the  justest  quarrels.  Even  those  quarrels  where  the  quarrel  has  been 
ail  on  one  side,  and  which  are  always  the  hardest  to  set  right,  give 
wa}',  in  time,  to  kind  words.  At  first  thej^  will  be  unfairly  taken  as  ad- 
missions that  we  hâve  been  in  the  wrong  ;  then  they  will  be  put  down 
to  deceit  and  flatter}-  ;  then  they  will  irritate  by  the  discomfort  of  con- 
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:science  which  they  will  produce  in  the  other  :  but  fiually  they  will 
succeed  in  healin»  the  wouud  that  has  been  so  often  and  so  obstinatelv 
torn  open. 

Ail  quarrels  probably  rest  on  misunderstanding  and  only  live  by 
:silence,  which,  as  it  were,  stéréotypes  the  misunderstanding.  A  mis- 
understanding which  is  more  than  a  month  old  may  generally  be 
regarded  as  incapable  of  explanation.  Renewed  explanations  become 
renewed  misunderstandings.  Kind  words,  patiently  uttered  for  long 
together  and  without  visible  fruit,  are  our  only  hope.  They  will  suc- 
■ceed.  They  will  not  explain  what  has  been  misunderstood  but  they 
will  do  what  is  much  better.  —  make  explanations  unnecessary,  and 
so  avoid  the  risk,  which  always  accompanies  explanations.  of  reopening 
old  sores. 

F.  W.  Faber. 


THE  PEASANT  AXD  THE  SHEEP. 

A  Peasant  summoned  a  Sheep  into  court,  charging  the  poor  thing 
with  a  eriminal  offence.  The  judge  was  the  Fox. 

The  case  was  immediately  in  full  swing.  Plaintiff  and  défendant 
Avere  equally  ad.jured  to  state,  point  by  point,  and  without  both 
speaking  at  once,  how  the  affair  took  place,  and  in  what  their  proof 
■consisted. 

Says  the  Peasant  :  "On  sucli  and  such  a  day,  I  missed  two  of  my 
fowls  early  in  the  morning.  Nothing  was  left  of  them  but  bones  and 
feathers;  and  no  one  had  been  in  the  yard  but  the  Sheep.  " 

Then  the  Sheep  depones  that  it  was  fast  asleep  ail  the  night  in 
question,  and  it  calls  ail  its  neighbors  to  testify  that  they  had  never 
known  it  guilty  either  of  theft  or  any  roguery;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  it  States  that  it  never  touches  flesh-meat. 

Hère  is  the  Fox 's  décision,  word  for  word  :  — 

"The  explanation  of  the  Sheep  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  accepted,  for  ail  rogues  are  notoriously  élever  at  concealing  their 
real  designs,  and  it  appears  manifest,  on  due  inquiry,  that,  on  the 
aforesaid  night,  the  Sheep  was  not  separated  from  the  fowls.  Fowls 
are  exceedingly  savory,  and  opportunity  favored.  Therefore  I  décide, 
according  to  my  conscience,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Sheep  could 
hâve  forborne  to  eat  the  fowls.  The  Sheep  shall  accordingly  be  put 
to  death.  Its  careass  shall  be  given  to  the  court,  and  its  fleece  be  taken 
by  the  plaintiff. 
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CHRISTMAS  DIXXER  AT  THE  CRATCHITS. 

Theii  uj)  rose  Mrs.  Cratehit,  dressée!  in  a  twice-turiied  gown.  She 
and  Beliiîda  Cratehit,  lier  daughter,  laid  the  clotli  and  set  the  table, 
Avhile  IMaster  Peter  Cratehit  plunged  a  fork  into  the  saucepan  of 
potatoes. 

Just  then  the  two  smaller  Cratchits,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  came 
rushing  in,  screaming  that  outside  the  baker's  they  had  smelt  the 
goose,  and  known  it  for  their  own. 

Thèse  j'oung  Cratchits  daneed  about  the  table  while  Master  Peter 
Cratehit  blew  the  fire,  until  the  slow  potatoes,  bnbbling  up,  knocked 
loudly  at  the  saucepan  lid  to  be  let  out  and  peeled. 

"What  has  happeued  to  your  father?"  said  Mrs.  Cratehit.  "And 
your  brother,  Tinj-  Tim?  And  ]\Iartha  was  uot  as  late  last  Christmas 
Day  by  half  an  hour  1  '  ' 

'  '  Hère  's  Martha,  mother  1  '  '  said  a  girl,  appearing  as  she  spoke. 

"Hère 's  Martha,  mother  1"  cried  the  two  yoimg  Cratchits. 

'  '  Hurrah  1  There  's  such  a  goose,  Martha  !  '  ' 

'  '  Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear,  how  late  you  are  !  "  '  said 
Mrs.  Cratehit,  kissing  her  a  dozen  times,  and  taking  oiï  her  shawl  and 
bonnet  for  her. 

"We  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night,  "  replied  the 
girl,  '  '  and  had  to  clear  away  this  morning,  mother  !  '  ' 

"Well!  never  mind  so  long  as  you  are  corne,"  said  Mrs.  Cratehit. 
"Sit  down  before  the  fire,  my  dear." 

"No,  no!  There 's  father  coming,  "  cried  the  two  young  Cratchits,. 
who  were  ever%-T\'here' at  once.  "Hide,  Martha,  hide!" 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came  little  Bob,  the  father,  with 
at  least  three  feet  of  eomforter  hanging  down  before  him  ;  and  his 
threadbare  clothes  darned  up  and  brushed,  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his 
shoulder.  Alas  for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  crutch,  and  had  his  legs 
supported  by  an  iron  frame. 

""Why,  where's  our  Martha?"  cried  Bob  Cratehit,  looking  around. 

"Not  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Cratehit. 

"Not  coming!"  said  Bob.  "Xot  coming  upon  Christmas  Day!" 

Martha  did  not  like  to  see  him  disappointed,  if  it  were  only  in  joke,. 
so  she  came  out  from  behind  the  closet  door,  and  ran  into  his  arms,. 
while  the  two  young  Cratchits  took  Tiny  Tim  into  the  wash  house,. 
that  he  might  hear  the  pudding  singing  in  the  kettle. 

"And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?"  asked  Mrs.  Cratehit. 

"As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  "and  better.  Somehow  he  gets 
thoughtful,  sitting  by  himself  so  mueh,  and  thinks  the  strangest 
things  you  ever  heard.  He  told  me,  coming  home,  that  he  hoped  the 
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people  saw  liim  in  the  church,  becaiise  he  was  a  eripple,  and  it  might 
be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember,  npon  Christmas  Day,  Who  made 
Irane  beggars  walk  and  blind  men  see." 

Bob 's  voice  trembled  when  he  told  them  this,  and  trembled  more' 
when  he  said  that  Tiny  Tim  was  growing  strong  and  hearty. 

His  active  little  erntch  was  heard  upon  the  floor,  and  back  came 
Tiny  Tim  before  another  word  was  spoken. 

Master  Peter  and  the  two  young  Cratchits  went  to  feteh  the  goose,. 
with  which  ihey  soon  returned  in  high  glee. 

Snch  a  bustle  ensned  that  you  might  hâve  thought  a  goose  the  rarest 
of  ail  birds  ;  and  in  trnth  it  was  something  very  like  it  in  that  honse. 

Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  hissing  hot  ;  Master  Peter  mashed  the 
potatoes;  Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple  sauce;  Martha  dusted 
the  hot  plates;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a  tiny  corner  at  the 
table;  the  two  young  Cratchits  set  chairs  for  everybody,  not  for- 
getting  themselves,  and  mounting  guard  upon  their  posts,  crammed 
spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest  they  should  shriek  for  goose  before  their 
turn  came  to  be  helped. 

At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grâce  was  said.  It  was  followed 
by  a  breathless  pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit  prepared  to  plunge  the  carviug 
knife  into  the  breast.  Wlien  she  did,  and  when  the  long-expected  gush 
of  stuffing  issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  delight  arose  ail  round  the 
board.  Even  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by  the  two  young  Cratchits,  beat  on 
the  table  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  aîid  feebly  cried,  "Hurrah!" 

There  never  was  such  a  goose.  Bob  said  that  he  didn't  believe  there 
ever  was  such  a  goose  cooked.  Its  tenderness  and  flavor,  size  and 
cheapness,  were  on  every  one 's  lips.  With  apple  sauce  and  mashed 
potatoes,  it  was  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  whole  family. 

Indeed,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  with  great  delight,  looking  at  one- 
small  bone  upon  the  dish,  they  had  not  eaten  ail  of  it  yet  !  Yet 
every  one  had  enough,  and  the  youngest  Cratchits  in  particular- 
were  steeped  in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows. 

But  now  the  plates  being  changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs.  Cratchit 
left  the  room  alone  to  take  the  pudding  up  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  doue  enough  !  Suppose  it  should  break 
in  turning  ont  !  Suppose  somebody  should  hâve  climbed  over  the  wall 
of  the  back  yard,  and  stolen  it,  while  they  were  merry  with  the  goo.se! 

Hello  !  a  great  deal  of  steam  !  The  pudding  was  ont  of  the  kettle. 
A  smell  like  a  washing  day!   That  was  the  cloth.   A  smell   like  an 
eating-house  and  a  baker's  next  door  to  each  other,  with  a  laundress's; 
next  door  to  that  !  That  was  the  pudding  ! 
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In  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Cratchit  entered  —  fluslied,  but  smiling 
proudly  —  with  the  pudding,  like  a  speckled  cannou  bail,  so  hard 
and  firm,  and  deeked  with  Christmas  holly  stuek  into  the  top. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  pudding!  Bob  Cratchit  said,  and  calmly  too,  that 
he  regarded  it  as  the  best  pudding  that  Mrs.  Cratchit  had  ever  made. 
Everybody  had  something  to  say  about  it,  but  nobody  said  or  thought 
it  was  at  ail  a  small  pudding  for  a  large  family. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  ail  done,  the  cloth  was  cleared,  the  hearth 
swept,  and  the  tire  made  up.  Then  ail  the  Cratchit  family  drew  round 
Ihe  hearth,  in  what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a  circle,  meaning  half  a  one; 
and  watehed  the  chestnuts  on  the  tire  as  they  sputtered  and  cracked 
noisily.  Then  Bob  proposed  : 

"A  merry  Christmas  to  us  ail,  my  dears.  God  bless  us." 

''God  bless  us  every  onel"  said  Tiny  Tim,  the  last  of  ail. 

Charles  Dickens. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Who  are  the  personagesf  —  2.  It  was  the  author's 
purpose  to  show  how  love  aud  happiuess  reigned  in  that  family  ;  point  out  how 
he  succeedcil  in  his  object.  —  3.  How  does  everv  one  show  his  love  for  the 
others?  —  Show  how  thev  like  to  be  helpful.  —  4.  Explain,  "the  two  young 
Cratchits  were  seen  evei-ywhere  at  once.  '  '  —  5.  How  are  we  made  to  kuow  that 
the  family  were  poor  ?  —  6.  What  actions  of  the  young  Cratchits  are  just  as 
might  be  expected  of  children?  —  7.  What  do  you  think  about  what  Tim  said 
to  Bob,  comiug  home?  —  8.  The  words,  "Bob 's  voiee  trembled  when  he  told 
them  this",  show  in  what  mood  Bob  was?  —  9.  Express  directly,  "his  active 
little  crutch  was  lieard  upon  the  tloor.  "  Why  active?  —  10.  What  détails  prove 
they  were  a  religious  family?  —  11.  How  does  the  author  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  goose  might  not  be  very  large  after  ail?  —  12.  Of  what  are  Mrs.  Cratchit 's 
suppositions  about  the  pudding  suggestive?  —  13.  How  is  the  pudding  described? 
—  1-1.  Why  did  nobody  say  or  think  it  Avas  a  small  pudding?  —  15.  Wliy  is 
Tiny  Tim,  the  crippled  boy,  made  to  repeat  the  wish  last  of  ail?  —  16.  Tell  what 
makes  the  story  lively  aud  interesting? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Tou  hâve  taken  the  Christmas  dinner  at  your  grand- 
parents',  when  ail  the  family  were  uuited;  lelate  what  was  said  and  done. 


IN  COMMON  THINGS. 

Seek  not  far  for  beauty.  Lo  !  It  glows 
In  dew-wet  grasses  ail  about  thy  feet. 
In  birds,  in  sunshine,  childish  faces  sweet, 

In  stars,  and  mountain  summits  topped  with  snows. 

Go  not  abroad  for  happiness.  For,  see 
Thou'lt  wonder  in  what  dwelling  joy  may  be. 

It  is  a  flower  that  blossoms  at  thy  door  ! 

Bring  love  and  justice  home,  and  then  no  more 
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Dream  not  nf  noble  service  elsewhere  MTOught   : 
The  simple  dnty  that  awaits  thy  hand 
Is  God's  voiee  iittering  a  divine  conimand   : 

Life 's  common  duties  bnild  ail  that  saints  hâve  thnnoht. 

In  wonder-workings  or  some  bnsli  aflame, 
Men  look  for  God,  and  fancy  him  concealed  : 
But  in  earth's  common  things  he  stands  revealed, 
While  grass  and  stars  and  flowers  spell  ont  his  name. 

—  Minot  J.  Savage. 


HIS  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 
Exercise  on  the  pictuke.  —  Deseribe  the  picture   fully  and   tell   what   Avas 
meant  by  the  eartocnist;  mind  the  mockiiig  smile  on  Santa 's  wrinkled  face.  The 
picture  ajjpeared  in  au  American  magazine   (Life)   m  the  year  when  the  United 
States  entered  the   Greot  War. 


''.00 


THIRD   l'AIÎT 


MOSES  MAKES  A  BARGAIN 

As  we  were  now  to  hold  up  our  heads  a  little  higlier  in  llie  worki, 
my  faniily  thoiiglit  it  would  be  proper  to  sell  tJie  eolt  whicli  was 
liow  growii  old,  at  a  iieigliboring  fair,  and  buj-  us  a  horse  that  would 
-carry  single  or  double  upon  an  occasion,  and  make  a  pretty  appeai-- 
ance  at  churcb,  or  upon  a  visit. 

As  tlie  annual  fair  happened  on  tlie  follovviug  day,  1  had  inten- 
tions of  going  myself  ;  but  raj'  wife  persuaded  me  that  I  had  a  cold, 
and  nothing  could  prevail  upon  her  to  permit  me  to  go  from  home. 
"No,  my  dear, '■  said  she,  "  our  son  Moses  is  a  discrest  boy,  and  can 
Iniy  and  sell  to  very  good  advantage  ;  you  know  ail  our  great  bargains 
are  of  his  purchasing.  He  ahvays  stands  out  and  demands  a  low  priée, 
and  actuallv  tires  them  till  he  gets  a  bargahi." 


ri;i:.r.vi;i.\i 


-\iU>i:s    FOR    THE    FAIR. 


As  I  had  some  opinion  of  my  sou 's  prudence,  I  was  willing  enougli 
to  intrust  him  with  this  errand  ;  and  the  next  morning  1  noticed 
that  his  sisters  were  very  busy  in  fitting  out  Moses  for  the  fair  — 
trimming  his  hair,  brushing  his  buckles,  and  arranging  his  bat.  The . 
business  of  the  toilet  being  over,  we  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  mounted  upon  the  coït,  with  a  box  before  him,  in  which  to  bring 
home  groceries. 
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He  had  on  a  coat  made  of  that  cloth  they  call  thunder  aud  liglit- 
iiing,  which,  though  grown  too  short,  was  much  too  good  to  be  thrown 
avvay.  His  waistcoat  was  of  green,  and  his  sisters  had  tied  his  hair 
with  a  broad  black  ribbon.  We  ail  followed  him  several  paces  from 
the  door,  calling  after  him,  *'Good  luck!  Good  luck!"  till  we  could 
see  him  no  longer . .  . 

As  it  was  alniost  nightfall,  and  Moses  had  not  vet  retiirned  from 
the  fair,  I  was  wondering  what  could  keep  him  so  long.  "Never  mind 
our  son,"  cried  my  wife  ;  "dépend  upon  it,  he  knows  what  lie  is  about. 
l'il  warrant  we'U  never  see  him  sell  his  lien  on  a  rainy  day.  I  hâve 
seen  him  buy  sucli  bargains  as  would  amaze  one.  l'il  tell  you  a  good 
story  abont  it,  that  will  make  you  laugh  heartily.  But,  as  I  live,  yonder 
comes  Moses,  without  a  horse,  and  the  box  at  his  baek.  '  ' 

As  she  spoke,  Moses  came  slowly  on  foot,  and  sweating  under  the 
heavy  box,  which  lie  had  strapped  round  his  shoulder  like  a  peddler. 

"Welcome,  welcome,  Moses!  Well,  im^  boy,  what  hâve  you  brought 
'js  from  the  fair?" 

"I  hâve  brought  you  myself,  "  cried  Moses,  with  a  sly  look,  and 
resting  the  box  on  the  dresser. 

"Oh  3'es,  Moses,"  cried  my  wife,  "that  we  know,  but  where  is 
the  horse  ? '  ' 

"I  hâve  sold  him,"  cried  Moses,  "for  three  pounds  five  shillings 
and  two  pence. 

"Well  donc,  my  good  boy,"  returned  she;  "I  knew  you  would  do 
well.  Between  ourselves,  three  pounds  five  shillings  and  two  pence  is 
no  bad  day 's  work.  Come,  let  us  hâve  it  then." 

"I  hâve  brought  back  no  monej^"  cried  Moses  again.  "I  hâve  laid 
it  alî  in  a  bargain,  and  hère  it  is,  "  pulling  out  a  buiidle  from  his 
breast  :  '  '  hère  they  are  :  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  silver  rims 
find  shagreen  cases." 

"A  gross  of  green  spectacles!"  repeated  my  wife  in  a  faint  voice. 
'  '  And  j^ou  hâve  parted  with  the  coït,  and  brought  us  back  nothing  but 
a  gross  of  worthless  green  spectacles!" 

"Dear  mother,  "  cried  the  boy,  "why  won't  you  listen  to  reason? 
T  had  them  at  a  great  bargain,  or  I  should  not  hâve  bought  them. 
The  silver  rims  alone  will  sell  for  double  the  money.  " 

"A  fig  for  the  silver  rims!"  cried  my  wife.  "I  dare  say  they  won't 
sell  for  above  half  the  money  at  the  rate  of  broken  silver,  five  shillings 
an  ounce." 

"You  need  not  be  uneasy, "  cried  I,  "about  selling  the  rims;  they 
are  not  worth  sixpence,  for  f  perceive  they  are  only  copper  varnished 
over.  '  ' 
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"Wliat."'  cried  my  wife,  "not  silverl  the  rims  not  silver!" 

"No,"  eriecl  I,  "no  more  silver  Ihan  your  saucepaii." 

"And  so, ''  retiirned  she,  "yoii  hâve  parted  with  the  coït,  and  hâve 
got  only  a  gross  of  green  spectacles,  with  copper  rims  and  shagreen 
cases  !  Away  with  such  trumpery  !  The  bloekhead  has  been  imposed 
upon,  and  should  hâve  known  his  eompany  better.  " 

"There  again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear,  "  cried  I,  "he  should  not 
hâve  known  them  at  ail." 

"The  idiot!"  returned  she,  "to  bring  me  such  stuff  !  If  I  had  them 
I  wonld  throw  them  into  the  fire." 

"There  again  you  are  wrong,  my  dear, "  cried  I,  "for,  though 
they  be  copper,  we  will  keep  them  by  us,  as  copper  spectacles  are 
better  than  nothing.  " 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  Moses  was  undeceived.  He  now  saw 
that  he  had  indeed  been  imposed  upon  by  a  cheating  sharper,  avIio, 
observing  his  youth,  had  marked  him  for  an  easy  prey.  He  sold  the 
horse,  it  seems,  and  walked  the  f air  in  search  of  another.  A  reverend- 
looking  man  brought  him  to  a  tent,  under  pretence  of  having  one 
to  sell. 

"Hère,"  continued  Moses,  "we  met  another  man,  very  well  dressed, 
■\\'ho  desired  to  borrow  twenty  pounds  upon  thèse  spectacles,  saying 
that  he  wanted  money,  and  would  sell  them  for  one  third  of  their 
value.  The  first  gentleman,  who  pretended  to  be  my  friend,  whispered 
to  me  to  buy  them,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  let  so  good  an  offer  pass. 
I  sent  for  Mr.  Flamborough,  and  they  talked  him  up  as  finely  as  they 
did  me  ;  and  so  at  last  we  were  persuaded  to  buv  the  two  gross  between 
us." 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  "ail  qur  great  bargains  are  of  his  purchasing.  " 
—  2.  What  in  the  first  four  paragraphs  suggests  the  affection  tlie  members  of 
this  family  had  one  for  another?  —  3.  Copy  ont  some  comparisons.  —  4.  What 
do  Tou  learn  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  his  wife?  —  4.  What  makes 
the  composition  lively  and  interesting?  —  .5.  To  what  was  the  niistake  of 
Moses  due?  —  6.  Moses  must  hâve  derived  a  lesson  from  the  eveut,  what  is  it  ? 

Describe  the  picture. 


WANTED. 


The  man  who  is  strong  to  fight  his  fight, 
And  whose  will  no  front  can   daunt. 
If  the  truth  be  truth,  and  the  right  be  right, 
Is   the  man   that   the   âges   want. 

Paul   DUXBAR. 
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SCENES  FROM  THE  "MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS." 
Sunshine  and  Rain. 

"Maggie,  "  said  Tom,  confidentially,  taking  her  iuto  a  corner,  as 
soon  as  his  motlier  was  gone  ont  to  examine  his  box.  and  the  warni 
parlor  had  taken  off  the  ehill  lie  had  felt  from  the  long  drive,  "'you 
don't  know  wliat  I"ve  got  in  my  pockets,  "  nodding  his  head  up 
and  down  as  a  means  of  rousing  lier  sensé  of  mystery. 

"Xo, "  said  Maggie.  "How  .stodgy  tliey  look,  Tom!  Is  it  maris 
(marbles)  or  cnbnots?"'  Maggie 's  heart  sank  a  little,  beeause  Tom 
always  said  it  was  "no  good''  playiug  with  her  at  those  games,  she 
played  so  badly. 

'  '  Maris  !  No  ;  I  Ve  swopped  ail  my  maris  with  the  little  f  ellows, 
and  cobnuts  are  no  fun,  you  silly,  only  when  the  nuts  are  green.  But 
see  hère!"  He  drew  something  half  out  of  his  right-hand  pocket. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Maggie,  in  a  whisper.  "I  can  see  nothing  but 
a  bit  of  yellow.  " 

" Why,  it's  —  a  —  new  —  guess,  Maggie  !" 

"Oh,  I  can't  guess,  Tom,"  said  Maggie,  impatiently. 

"Don't  be  a  spitfire,  else  I  won't  tell  you,"  said  Tom,  thrusting 
his  hand  back  into  his  pocket  and  looking  déterminée!. 

"No,  Tom."  said  Maggie,  imploringly,  laying  hold  of  the  arm 
that  was  held  stifïly  in  the  pocket.  "I"m  not  cross,  Tom.  it  was  only 
beeause  I  can't  bear  guessing.  Please  be  good  to  me." 

Tom 's  arm  slowly  relaxed,  and  lie  said,  ""Well,  then,  it's'  a  new 
fish-line  —  two  new  ones,  —  one  for  you,  Maggie,  ail  to  yourself.  I 
wouldn't  go  halves  in  the  toffee  and  gingerbread  on  purpose  to  save 
the  money;  and  Gibson  and  Spouneer  fought  with  me  beeause  I 
wouldn't.  And  hère  are  hooks;  see  hère  —  I  say,  won't  we  go  and  fish 
îo-morrow  down  by  the  Round  Pool?  And  you  shall  catch  your  own 
fish,  Maggie,  and  put  the  worms  on,  and  everything;  won't  it  be  fun?" 

Maggie 's  an.swer  was  to  throw  her  arms  round  Tom 's  neck  and 
hold  her  cheek  against  his  without  speaking,  while  he  slowly  unwound 
some  of  the  line,  sayiiig.  after  a  pause.  — 

"Wasn't  I  a  good  brother,  now,  to  buy  you  a  line  ail  to  yourself? 
You  know,  I  needn  't  hâve  bought  it,  if  I  hadn  't  liked.  '  ' 

"Yes,  very  good  —  I  do  love  you,  Tom." 

Tom  had  put  the  line  back  in  his  pocket,  and  was  looking  at  the 
hooks  one  by  one,  before  he  spoke  again. 

"And  the  f  ellows  fought  me,  beeause  I  wouldn't  give  in  about 
the  toffee." 
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"Oh,  dear!  I  \vi.sh  they  woiildn't  fight  at  j'our  schcol,  Tom.  Didii't 
it  hnrt  yoii?" 

"Hurt  me?  no,"  said  Tom,  putting  iip  the  hooks  again,  takiug 
eut  a  large  poeket-knife,  and  slowly  opening  the  largest  blade,  which 
he  looked  at  meditatively  as  he  rubbed  his  finger  along  it.  Then  he 
added,  — 

'  '  I  gave  Spouncer  a  blaek  eye,  I  know  ;  that  's  what  he  got  by 
v/anting  to  leather  me  ;  I  wasn  't  going  to  go  halves  because  anybody 
leathered  me." 

"Oh,  how  brave  yoii  are,  Tom!  I  think  yon're  like  Samson.  If  there 
came  a  lion  roaring  at  me,  I  think  you'd  fight  him,  wouldn't  yon, 
Tom  ?  '  ' 

"How  can  a  lion  eome  roaring  at  you,  you  silly  thing?  There  are  uo 
lions,  only  in  the  shows." 

"No;  but  if  we  were  in  the  lion  countries  —  I  mean  in  Afriea, 
where  it  's  ver^*  hot  ;  the  lions  eat  people  there.  I  can  show  it  you 
in  the  book  where  I  read  it.  " 

"Well,  I  should  get  a  gun  and  shoot  him." 

"But  if  you  hadn't  got  a  gun,  —  we  might  hâve  gone  ont,  you 
know,  not  thinking,  just  as  we  go  fishing  ;  and  then  a  great  lion  might 
run  toward  us  roaring,  and  we  couldn't  get  away  from  him.  What 
should  you  do,  Tom?" 

Tom  paused,  and  at  last  turned  away  contemptuously,  saying, 
"But  the  lion  isn't  coming.  AVhat's  the  use  of  talking?" 

'  '  But  I  like  to  f ancy  how  it  would  be,  '  '  said  Maggie,  f ollowing  him. 
"Just  think  what  you  would  do,  Tom." 

"Oh,  don't  bother,  Maggie!  you're  such  a  silly.  I  shall  go  and 
see  my  rabbits. '" 

Maggie 's  heart  began  to  flutter  with  fear.  She  dared  not  tell  the 
sad  truth  at  once,  but  she  walked  after  Tom  in  trembling  silence  as 
he  went  out,  thinking  how  she  eould  tell  him  the  news  so  as  to  soften 
at  once  his  sorrow  and  his  anger  ;  for  Maggie  dreaded  Tom  's  anger 
of  ail  things  ;  it  was  quite  a  différent  anger  from  lier  own. 

'  '  Tom,  '  '  she  said,  timidly,  wheu  they  were  out  of  doors,  '  '  how  much 
raoney  did  you  give  for  your  rabbits?" 

"Two  half-crowns  and  a  sixpence,  "  said  Tom,  promptly. 

"I  think  l've  got  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in  my  steel  purse 
upstairs.  l'il  ask  mother  to  give  it  you." 

"What  for?"  said  Tom.  "I  don't  want  your  money,  you  silly  thing. 
l've  a  great  deal  more  money  than  you,  because  l'm  a  boy.  I  always 
hâve  half-sovereigns  and  sovereigns  for  my  Christmas  boxes  because 
I  shall  be  a  man,  and  you  only  hâve  five-shilling  pièces,  because  you're 
only  a  girl." 
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"Well,  but,  Tom  —  if  mother  woiild  let  me  give  you  two  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence  out  of  my  piirse  to  put  into  your  pocket  and 
spend,  you  know,  and  buy  some  more  rabbits  with  it?" 

'  '  More  rabbits  ?  I  don  "t  want  any  more.  '  ' 

'•Oh,  but  Tom,  they're  ail  dead." 

Tom  stopped  immediately  in  his  walk  and  turned  round  toward 
Maggie.  "You  forgot  to  feed  'em,  tlien,  and  Harry  forgot?''  he  said, 
his  eolor  heighteniug  for  a  moment,  but  soon  subsiding.  "l'U  pitch 
into  Harry.  I  '11  hâve  him  turned  away.  And  I  don  't  love  j'ou,  Maggie. 
You  sha'n't  go  fishing  with  me  to-morrow.  I  told  you  to  go  and  seé 
the  rabbits  every  day."  He  walked  on  again. 

"Yes,  but  I  forgot  —  and  I  couldn't  help  it,  indeed,  Tom.  l'm 
so  very  sorrj^,  "  said  Maggie,  while  thé  tears  rushed  fast. 

''You're  a  naughty  girl,"  said  Tom,  severely,  "and  l'm  sorry 
I  bought  you  the  fish-line.  I  don't  love  you." 

"Oh,  Tom,  it's  very  cruel,"  sobbed  Maggie.  "l'd  forgive  you, 
if  you  forgot  anything  —  I  wouldn't  mind  what  you  did  —  l'd  for- 
give you  and  love  you." 

'  '  Yes,  you  're  a  silly  ;  but  I  never  do  f  orget  things,  I  don  't.  '  ' 

"Oh,  please  forgive  me,  Tom;  my  heart  will  break,""  said  Maggie, 
shaking  with  sobs,  clinging  to  Tom 's  arm,  and  layiug  lier  wet  cheek 
on  his  shoulder. 

Tom  shook  lier  off,  and  stopped  again,  saying  in  a  peremptory  tone^ 
"Now,  ]\Iaggie,  you  just  listen   :  Am  I  not  a  good  brother  to  you?" 

"Ye-ye-es,  "  sobbed  Maggie,  her  ehin  rising  and  falling  convulsively. 

"Didn't  I  think  about  your  fish-line  ail  this  quarter,  and  mean 
to  bu}'  it,  and  saved  my  moiiey  o'purpose,  and  wouldn't  go  halves. 
in  the  toffee,  and  Spouncer  f ought  me  because  I  wouldn  't  ?  " 

"Ye-ye-es  —  and  I  —  lo-lo-love  you  so,  Tom." 

"But  you're  a  naughty  girl.  Last  holidaj'S  you  licked  the  paint 
cft  my  lozenge-box,  and  the  holidays  before  that  you  let  the  boat  drag 
my  fish-line  down  when  I"d  set  you  to  watch  it,  and  you  pushed 
your  head  through  my  kite,  ail  for  nothing.  " 

"But  I  didn't  mean,"  said  Maggie;  "I  couldn't  help  it," 

"Yes,  you  could,"  said  Tom,  "if  you'd  minded  what  rou  were 
doing.  And  you're  a  naughty  girl,  and  you  sha'n't  go  fishing  with 
me  to-morrow." 

QUESTIONS    :    —    1.  What    actions    of    Tom    and    Maggie    express    feelings, 

eharactcr?  —  2.  Does  the  author  make  us  see   a  real   Tom,   a   real   Maggie?  

3.  How  are  we  made  to  kno«-  that  Tom  was  rractically-minded,  and  Maggie 
impulsive?  —  4.  Whieh  of  the  two  children  do  you  think"  is  better  ?  Upon  what 
do  you  base  your  opinion?  —  5.  Do  you  like  Tom  for  boing  hard  on  liis  sister .' 
What  do  you  think  he  shoukl  hâve  donc  to  her?  —  6.  What  incident  shows  that 
Maggie  was  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind?  —  7.  Of  what  nanies  are  Tom  and 
Maggie  the   abbreviations? 
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The  Fishing  Excursion. 

So  ended  the  sorrows  of  this  day,  and  the  next  mornin<?  Maggie 
was  trotting  witli  lier  own  fishing-rod  iu  one  haud  aud  a  handle  of 
the  basket  in  the  other,  stepping  always,  by  a  peculiar  gift,  in  the 
miiddiest  places,  aud  looking  dearly  radiant  from  under  her  beaver- 
bonnet  because  Tom  was  good  to  her.  She  had  told  Tom,  however 
that  she  would  like  him  to  put  the  worms  on  the  hook  for  her,  al- 
though  she  accepted  his  word  when  lie  assured  her  that  worms  couldu't 
feel  (it  was  Tom 's  private  opinion  that  it  didn't  much  matter  if  they 
did).  He  knew  ail  about  worms,  aud  fisli,  aud  those  things;  aud  what 
birds  were  misehievous,  aud  how  padloeks  opeiied,  aud  which  way 
the  handles  of  the  gâtes  were  to  be  lifted. 

They  were  ou  their  way  to  the  Round  Pool,  —  that  wonderful  pool, 
whieh  the  fioods  had  made  a  long  wliile  ago.  No  one  knew  how  deep  it 
was  ;  and  it  was  mysterioiis,  too,  that  it  sliould  be  almost  a  perf  eet 
round,  framed  in  with  willows  and  tall  reeds,  so  that  the  water  was 
only  to  be  seen  when  you  got  close  to  the  brink.  The  sight  of  the  old 
favorite  spot  always  heightened  Tom 's  good  humor,  and  he  spoke 
to  Maggie  in  the  most  amicable  whispers,  as  he  opened  the  precious 
basket  aud  prepared  their  tackle.  He  threw  her  line  for  her,  and  put 
the  rod  iiito  her  hand.  Maggie  thought  it  probable  that  the  small 
fish  would  corne  to  her  hook,  aud  the  large  ones  to  Tom 's.  But  she 
had  forgotten  ail  abont  the  fish,  and  was  looking  dreamingly  at  the 
glassy  water,  when  Tom  .said,  in  a  loud  wliisper,  "Look,  look, 
Maggie!"  and  came  rmming  to  preveut  her  from  snatching  her 
line  away. 

Maggie  was  frightened  lest  she  had  been  doing  something  wrong, 
as  usual,  but  preseutly  Tom  drew  out  her  line  and  brought  a  large 
teneh  bomicing  on  the  grass. 

Tom  was  excited. 

■"0  Magsie,  you  little  duck!  Empty  the  basket." 

Maggie  was  not  conscious  of  unusual  merit,  but  it  was  euough 
that  Tom  called  her  Magsie,  and  was  pleased  with  her.  There  was 
iiothing  to  mar  her  delight  in  the  whispers  and  the  dreamy  silences, 
when  she  listened  to  the  light  dipping  sounds  of  the  rising  fish,  and 
the  gentle  rustling,  as  if  the  willows  and  the  reeds  and  the  water  had 
their  happy  whisperiugs  also.  Maggie  thought  it  would  make  a  very 
niée  heaven  to  sit  by  the  pool  in  that  way,  and  never  be  scolded.  She 
Tiever  knew  she  had  a  bite  till  Tom  told  her;  but  she  liked  fishing 
very  much. 

It  was  one  of  their  happy  moruings.  Tliej'  trotted  along  and  sat 
down  together,  with  no  thought  that  life  would  ever  change  much 
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for  them  :  they  would  only  get  bigger  and  not  go  to  school,  and  it 
would  always  be  like  the  holidays  ;  they  would  always  live  together 
and  be  fond  of  each  other. 

Life  did  change  for  Tom  and  Maggie  ;  and  yet  they  were  not  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  thoughts  and  loves  of  thèse  first  years  would 
always  make  part  of  their  lives.  We  could  never  hâve  loved  the  earth 
so  well  if  we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it,  —  if  it  were  not  for  the  earth 
where  the  same  flowers  eome  up  again  every  spring  that  we  used  to 
gather  with  our  tiny  fingers  as  we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  on  the 
grass  ;  the  same  hips  and  haws  on  the  autumn  hedgerows  ;  the  sanie 
redbreasts  that  we  used  to  eall  "God's  birds,  "  because  they  did  no 
harm  to  the  preeious  crops.  TVliat  novelty  is  worth  that  sweet  mono- 
tony  where  everything  is  known,  and  loved  because  it  is  known? 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  picture  is  giveu  of  Maggie  in  the  first  para- 
graph?  —  2.  Would  waU'ing  be  better  than  trottmg?  What  does  that  word 
suggest  ?  —  3.  Wîiat  statement  shows  how  seusitive  Maggie  was?  —  4.  Why  did 
Tom  speak  only  in  whispers  to  Maggie  when  at  the  Eound  Pool!  —  5.  Fiud  out 
two  détails  shoAviug  the  Imaginative  turn  of  niind  of  Maggie.  —  6.  Why  is  the- 
phrase  "brought  a  large  teneli  bonncing  on  the  grass"  mucli  better  than 
"brought  eut  a  fish"?  —  7.  What  really  made  Maggie  like  fishing  very  much? 
—  8.  What  children's  notion  of  life  had  they?  —  9.  Do  you  form  a  better 
opinion  of  Tom  now?  Why?  —  10.  Eead  attentively  the  last  paragraph;  trans- 
late into  your  own  words  the  beautiful  thoughts  contained  in  it.  Mention  some 
events  of  your  early  life  you  ■\vould  like  to  recall  when  you  were  older.  — 
11.  Wliat  is  this  sélection  more  conccrned  about,  feelings  or  actions? 

COMPOSITIOX  :  1.  —  Eead  what  is  said  of  Irving's  fishing  excursion  in 
'  '  The   Angler  ;  '  '   note   the   points   of   resemblance   between   Irving   and   Maggie. 

2.  —  You  hâve  been  fishing  with  some  friends,  relate  your  expérience;  be, 
sure  to  express  feelings  as  well  as  actions. 


Tom's  Military  Performance. 

'  '  I  say,  MagiMe,  '  '  said  Tom  at  last,  shutting  his  books  and  putting 
them  away  with  the  energy  and  décision  of  a  perfect  master  in  the  art 
of  leaviug  off,  "l've  done  my  lessons  now.  Corne  upstairs  with  me." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Maggie,  when  they  were  outside  the  door,  a 
slight  suspicion  crossing  her  mind  as  she  remembered  Tom's  prelim- 
inary  visit  upstairs.  '  '  It  isn  't  a  trick  you  're  going  to  play  me,  now  ?  '  ' 

"No,  no,  Maggie,"  said  Tom,  in  his  most  coaxing  tone;  "it's  some- 
thing  you '11  like  ever  so." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  she  put  hers  round  his  waist, 
and  twined  together  in  this  way,  they  went  upstairs. 

"I  say,  Magsie,  you  must  not  tell  anybody,  you  know,"  said  Turn, 
''else  I  shall  get  fifty  lines." 
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"Is  it  alive?"  said  Maggie,  whose  imagination  liad  sett'ed  for 
the  moment  on  the  idea  that  Tom  kept  a  ferret  clandestinely. 

"Oh,  I  slia'n't  tell  yon,"  said  he.  "Now  you  go  into  that  corner 
and  hide  your  face,  while  I  reach  it  ont,"  he  added,  as  he  locked 
the  bedroom  behind  them.  "I"ll  tell  you  when  to  turn  round.  You 
mustu't  squeal  ont,  you  know." 

"Oh,  but  if  you  frighten  me,  I  shall,"  said  ^Maggic,  beginning 
to  look  rather  serions. 

"You  won't  be  frightened,  you  silly  thing, "  said  Tom.  "Go  and 
hide  your  face,  and  mind  you  don't  peep." 

'  '  Of  course  I  sha  'n  't  peep,  '  '  said  Maggie,  disdainf  uUy  ;  and  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  like  a  person  of  strict  honor. 

But  Tom  looked  rounc\  warily  as  he  walked  to  the  closet  ;  theu 
he  stepped  into  the  narrow  space,  and  almost  closed  the  door.  Maggie 
kept  her  face  buried  without  the  aid  of  principle,  for  in  that  dream- 
suggestive  attitude  she  had  forgotten  where  she  was,  and  her  thoughts 
v/ere  bus^-  with  the  poor  deformed  boy,  who  was  so  élever,  when  Tom 
called  ont,  '  '  Xow  then,  Magsie  !  '  ' 

Nothing  but  long  méditation  and  preconcerted  arrangement  of 
effeets  could  hâve  enabled  Tom  to  présent  so  .striking  a  figure  as  he 
did  to  Maggie  when  she  looked  up.  Dissatisfied  with  the  pacifie 
îispect  of  a  face  wliich  had  no  more  than  the  faintest  hint  of  flaxen 
eyebrow,  together  with  a  pair  of  amiable  blue-gray  eyes  and  round 
pink  eheeks  that  refused  to  look  formidable,  let  him  frown  as  he 
"woidd  before  the  lookiug-glass  (a  friend  had  once  told  him  of  a  man 
T.'ho  had  a  liorseshoe  frown,  and  Tom  had  tried  with  ail  his  frowning 
might  to  make  a  horseshoe  on  his  forehead),  he  had  had  recourse 
10  that  unfailing  source  of  the  terrible,  burnt  cork,  and  had  made 
himself  a  pair  of  black  eyebrows  that  met  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
over  his  nose,  and  were  matched  b}"  a  less  carefully  adjusted  blackness 
about  the  chin.  He  had  wound  a  red  handkerehief  round  his  cloth  cap 
to  give  it  the  air  of  a  turban,  and  his  red  comf orter  'across  his  breast 
as  a  scarf,  —  an  amount  of  red  which,  with  the  tremendous  frown  on 
liis  brow,  and  the  décision  with  which  he  grasped  the  sword,  as  he 
lield  it  with  its  point  resting  on  the  ground,  would  suffice  to  convey 
an  approximative  idea  of  his  fierce  and  bloodthirsty  disposition. 

Maggie  looked  bewildered  for  a  moment,  and  Tom  enjoyed  that 
inoment  keenly  ;  but  in  the  next  she  laughed,  clapped  her  hands  to- 
gfîther,  and  said,  "Oh,  Tom,  you've  made  yourself  like  Bluebeard  at 
the  show.  '  ' 

It  was  clear  she  had  not  been  struck  with  the  présence  of  the 
sword,  —  it  was  not  unsheathed.  Her  frivolous  mind  required  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  its  sensé  of  the  terrible,  and  Tom  prepared  for  his 
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master-stroke.  Frowning  with  a  double  amount  of  intention,  if  not 
of  corrugation,  he  carefully  drew  the  sword  f rom  its  sheath,  and 
pointed  it  at  Maggie. 

"Oh,  Tom,  please  don't!"  exclaimed  Maggie,  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed  dread,  shrinking  away  from  him  into  the  opposite  corner. 
"1  shall  scream  —  l'm  sure  I  shall  !  Oh,  don't!  I  wish  l'd  never 
corne  upstairs !" 

The  corners  of  Tom 's  mouth  showed  an  inclination  to  a  smîle  of 
complacency  that  was  imniediately  checked  as  ineonsistent  with  the 
severity  of  a  great  warrior.  Slowly  he  let  clown  the  scabbard  on  the 
floor,  lest  it  should  make  too  much  noise,  and  then  said  sternlj-,  — 

"l'm  the  Duke  of  Wellington!  March!"  stamping  forward  with 
the  right  leg  a  little  bent,  and  the  sword  still  pointing  toward  Maggie, 
who,  trembling,  and  with  tear-filled  ej'es,  got  upon  the  bed,  as  the 
only  means  of  widening  the  space  between  them. 

Tom,  happy  in  this  spectator  of  his  military  performances,  eveu 
though  the  spectator  was  only  Maggie,  proceeded,  with  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  force,  to  such  an  exhibition  of  the  cnt  and  thrnst  as 
would  necessarily  be  expected  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington. 

"Tom,  I  will  not  bear  it,  I  will  scream,"  said  Maggie,  at  the  first 
movement  of  the  sword.  "You'll  hurt  yourself  ;  you'll  eut  your  head 
off!" 

"One  —  two, "  said  Tom,  resolntely,  thongh  at  "two"  his  wrist 
trembled  a  little.  "Three"  came  more  slowly,  and  with  it  the  sword 
swung  downward,  and  Maggie  gave  a  loud  shriek.  The  SM^ord  had 
fallen,  with  its  edge  on  Tom 's  foot,  and  in  a  moment  after  he  had 
fallen  too.  Maggie  leaped  from  the  bed,  still  shrieking,  and  immediate- 
ly  there  was  a  rush  of  footsteps  toward  the  room.  Mr.  Stelling,  from 
his  upstairs  study,  was  the  first  to  enter.  He  found  both  the  children 
on  the  floor.  Tom  had  fainted,  and  Maggie  was  shaking  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  jacket,  screaming,  with  wild  eyes.  She  thought  he  was 
dead,  poor  child  !  and  yet  she  shook  him,  as  if  that  would  bring 
him  back  to  life.  In  another  minute  she  was  sobbing  with  J03'  because 
Tom  opened  his  eyes.  She  couldn't  sorrow  j-et  that  he  had  hurt  his 
foot;  it  seemed  as  if  ail  happiness  lay  in  his  being  alive. 

George  Eliot. 

QUESTIONS   :  —  1.  Explain.  "a  perfect  mastcr  in  the  art  of  leaving  off." 

—  2.  Explain  the  paragraph  begiuning  by  thèse  words,  "  Notliing  but  long 
méditation.  .  .  :  ";  what  two  portraits  of  Tom  are  given  in  it?  —  Explain  pacifie 
aspect,  Iwrseshoe  frown.  —  3.  Jnstify  the  choice  of  the  auxiliary  in  "I  slutll 
scream  —  l 'm  sure  I  shall,  '  '  and  '  '  I  ivill  not  bear  it,  I  tvUl  scream.  "  —  4.  Ex- 
plain, "he  frowned  with  a  double  amount  of  intention,  if  not  of  corrugation." 

—  5.  Does  not  Maggy  fear  an  accident  that  could  not  possibly  happen  ?  — 
6.  What   détails    in    the   last    paragraph    show   the    girl's    great    excitedness?    — 
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7.  Find  two  inconsistcut  détails  in  the  story.  —  8.  Is  Maggie  acting  in  ac- 
eordance  with  -what  we  know  of  her  character?  —  9.  What  were  Maggie 'a 
successive  fccliiigs?  —  10.  ANliich  of  the  two  children  descrve  the  uame  of  silîy? 
—  11.  Do  you  make  clear  pietures  of  what  is  related?  Why?  —  12.  Make  a 
list  of  ail  the  words  and  expressions  that  describe  effeetively. 

COMPOSITIONS   :   1.  —  In  the  evening,  ilaggie  writes  home  a  letter  on  the 
events  of  the  day. 

2.  —  On  the  ncxt   day,  Tom  dictâtes  a  letter  to  Maggie  for  his  parents. 


A  FRIENDLY  LETTER. 

Munich,  Sept.  2,  1883. 
Dear  Gurtie, 

When  I  came  away,  the  first  man  that  wrote  me  a  letter  only  two 
days  after  the  Servia  had  steamed  out  of  Xew  York  Bay  was  you. 
And  now  that  I  am  eoming  home,  the  last  letter  which  I  write  from  the 
Old  AYorld  to  any  man  in  America  shall  be  to  you.  For  I  waut  to  tell 
you  myself  that  I  shall  see  you  on  September  22.  I  suppose  you  will 
not  be  quite  able  to  run  over  to  the  wharf  at  East  Boston  when  the 
Cephalonia  gets  in,  but  I  shall  come  up  to  see  you  just  as  soon  as 
the  custom-house  people  let  me  out  of  prison,  after  I  hâve  paid  the 
duties  upon  ail  the  lieaps  of  présents  I  hâve  got  for  you  ! 

Was  n  't  it  good  that  the  baths  at  Sharon  helped  you  so  much  ?  I  was 
at  a  place  the  other  day  where  the  people  take  baths  for  rheumatism. 
It  is  ealled  Bad  Gastein,  but  it  is  n  "t  bad  at  ail  ;  it  is  very  good.  It  is 
away  back  in  the  hills,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  waterfall  which 
runs  right  through  the  house,  and  keeps  up  such  a  racket  you  can't 
get  any  sleep.  But  that  does  no  great  harm,  because  you  hâve  to  take 
your  bath  so  early  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  waterfall  in  the  next 
room,  you  would  sleep  over  and  never  get  any  baths  at  ail,  and  so 
some  time  3'ou  might  hâve  rheumatism  ail  your  lif e.  I  didn  't  hâve  any 
rheumatism,  so  I  went  and  took  a  bath  for  yours,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  made  you  feel  so  much  better.  You  thought  it  was  the  baths  you 
were  taking  at  Sharon,  but  it  was  really  the  baths  I  was  taking  at 
Bad  Gastein  ! 

I  wonder  how  soon  you  will  come  to  see  me  when  I  get  back.  Every- 
body  hère  eats  his  breakfast,  and  luncheon,  and  dinner  out-doors.  I 
like  it,  and  think  I  shall  do  so  myself  when  I  get  home,  so  when  you 
come  to  breakfast,  we  will  hâve  our  table  out  on  the  grass  plot  in 
Newbury  Street,  and  Katie  shall  bring  us  our  breakfast  there.  AYill 
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it  not  make  the  ehildren  stare  as  they  go  to  school?  TVe'U  toss  the 
erumbs  to  them  and  the  robins.  But  yoii  must  liurrv  and  get  well,  or 
we  cannot  do  ail  this.  My  love  to  Agnes  and  Tood. 

Your  affectionate  Unele, 

Philips  (Brooks). 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1,  To  what  kind  of  persons  is  the  letter  addressed?  How 
do  you  know?  —  2.  What  things  does  the  author  write  about?  Do  you  think 
they  will  interest  the  reader?  —  3.  Upon  what  word  does  the  author  make  a  pun? 
—  4.  What  is  probably  Katie?  —  5.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  person 
addressed  to  in  this  letter?  —  Who  was  Gurtie?  —  6.  What  do  you  learn  about 
the  eharacter  of  the  writer?  —  7.  Make  a  list  of  the  descriptive  words  in  this 
sélection. 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  E^Avrite  the  letter  supposing  it  addressed  to  a 
grown-up  person. 

2.  —  Write  Gurtie 's  letter  referred  to. 


THE  COLISEUM. 

We  said  to  the  coachman,  "Go  to  the  Coliseum."  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  he  stopped  at  the  gâte,  and  went  in. 

It  is  no  fiction,  but  plain,  sober,  honest  truth,  to  say  —  so  suggestive 
and  distinct  it  is  at  this  hour  —  that  for  a  moment  —  actually  in 
passing  in  —  they  who  will  may  hâve  the  whole  great  pile  before 
them,  as  it  used  to  be,  with  thousands  of  eager  faces  staring  down 
into  the  areua,  and  such  a  whirl  of  strife,  and  blood,  and  dust,  going 
on  there,  as  no  language  can  describe. 

Its  solitude,  its  awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  désolation  strike  upou 
the  stranger  the  next  moment,  like  a  softened  sorrow;  and  never  in 
his  life,  perhaps,  will  he  be  so  moved  and  overcome  by  any  sight  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  own  affections  and  afflictions. 

To  see  it  crumbling  there,  an  inch  a  year  ;  its  wall  and  arches  over- 
grown  with  green;  its  corridors  open  to  the  day;  the  long  grass 
growing  in  its  porches;  young  trees  of  yesterday  springing  up  on 
its  ragged  parapets,  and  bearing  fruit,  chance  products  of  the  seeds 
dropped  there  by  the  birds  that  build  their  nests  within  its  chinks 
and  crannies;  to  see  its  pit  of  fight  filled  up  with  earth,  and  the 
peaceful  Cross  planted  in  the  centre;  to  climb  into  its  upper  halls 
and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin  ail  about  it  ;  the  triumphal  arches 
of  Constantine,  Septimus  Severus,  and  Titus;  the  Roman  Forum; 
the  Palace  of  the  C».sars  ;  the  temples  of  the  old  religion,  f allen  down 
and  gone  ;  this  is  to  see  the  ghost  of  old  Rome,  wicked,  wonderful  old 
city,  haunting  the  very  ground  on  which  its  people  trod. 
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It  is  the  most  impressive.  the  most  stately,  the  most  solemn,  grand, 
majestic,  mournful  sight  conceivable.  Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime, 
can  the  sight  of  the  gigantie  Coliseum,  fiill  and  running  over  with 
the  lustiest  life.  hâve  moved  one  heart  as  it  must  mnve  ail  who  look 
upou  it  uow,  a  min.  God  be  thanked   :  a  luin  1 


A  SECRET. 


Exercises  ox  the  picture.  — •  1.  Who  are  the  personages?  —  2.  Where  are 
they?  in  the  country  or  city?  —  3.  How  are  they  dressed?  Are  they  rich  or  poor? 

—  i.  Why  did  the  artist  represent  so  liîitle  of  the  setting?  —  5.  Which  is  speak- 
ing  ?  —  6.  Indicate  a  gesture  expressing  f  riendship  ;   another  expressing  warning. 

—  7.  What  does  the  expression  on  the  face  of  both  seem  to  suggest?  —  8.  Is  it 
a  Canadian  scène?  —  9.  How  do  you  suppose  the  two  boys  came  to  be  there? 

—  10.  TThat  pleases  you   about   the   picture? 

Write  out  a  supposed  conversation  between  the  two  boys. 
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THE  YOUXG  SAILOR. 

The  14th  of  Augiist  was  the  da}'  fixed  upon  for  the  sailing  of  the 
brig  "PilgTim"  on  lier  voyage  from  Boston,  round  Cape  Horn,  to 
the  western  coast  of  North  America.  As  she  was  to  get  under  way 
early  in  the  afternoon,  I  made  my  appearance  on  board  at  twelve 
o'cloek,  in  full  sea  rig,  with  my  chest,  containing  an  ontfit  for  the 
two  or  three  years'  voyage  which  I  had  undertaken  from  a  détermi- 
nation to  cure,  if  possible,  by  an  entire  change  of  life,  a  weakness  of 
the  cyes  which  no  médical  aid  seemed  likely  to  remedy. 

The  change  from  the  tight  frock  coat,  silk  cap,  and  kid  gloves  of  an 
undergraduate  at  Harvard,  to  the  loose  trousers,  checked  shirt,  and 
tarpaulin  hat  of  a  sailor,  though  somewhat  of  a  transformation,  was 
soon  made  ;  and  I  supposed  that  I  should  pass  very  well  for  a  Jack 
Tar.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  the  practiced  eye  in  thèse  matters  ; 
and  while  I  thought  myself  to  be  lookirig  as  sait  as  Neptune  himself, 
I  was,  no  doubt,  known  for  a  landsman  by  ever^^  one  on  board  as  soon 
as  I  hove  in  sight. 

A  sailor  lias  a  particular  eut  to  his  clothes,  and  a  way  of  wearing 
tliem  which  a  green  liand  can  never  get.  The  trousers,  tight  round  the 
bips,  and  thence  hanging  long  and  loose  round  the  feet,  a  low-crowned, 
well-varnished  black  hat,  worn  on  the  back  of  the  head,  with  lialf  a 
fathom  of  black  ribbon  hanging  over  the  left  eye,  and  a  slip  tie  to  the 
black  silk  neckerchief,  with  sundry  otlier  minutise,  are  signs,  the 
want  of  which  betrays  the  beginner  at  once.  Besides  the  points  in  my 
dress  which  Avere  ont  of  the  way,  doubtless  my  complexiou  and  hands 
A\'ere  quite  enough  to  distinguish  me  from  the  regular  sait,  who,  with 
a  sunburnt  cheek,  wide  step,  and  roUing  gait,  swings  his  bronzed  and 
tonghened  hands  athwartships,  half  opened,  as  though  just  ready  to 
grasp  a  rope. 

"With  ail  my  imperfections  on  my  head,"  I  joined  the  crew,  and 
we  hauled  ont  into  the  stream,  and  came  to  anchor  for  the  night.  The 
iiext  day  we  were  employée!  in  préparation  for  sea,  reeving  studding- 
sail  gear  and  taking  on  board  our  powder.  On  the  following  night 
T  stood  my  first  wateh. 

I  remained  awake  nearly  ail  the  first  part  of  the  night  from  fear 
that  I  might  not  hear  when  I  was  called;  and  w^hen  I  went  on  deck 
so  great  were  my  ideas  of  the  importance  of  my  trust  that  I  walked 
regularly  fore  and  aft  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  looking  ont  over 
the  bows  and  taffrail  at  each  turn,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  coolness  of  the  old  seaman  whom  I  called  to  take  my  place,  in 
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stowiiig  hiraself  snugly  away  under  the  long  boat  for  a  nap.  That 
was  a  siifficient  lookout,  he  thought,  for  a  fine  night,  at  anchor  in  a 
safe  harbor. 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday,  and,  a  breeze  having  sprung  up 
from  the  southward,  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  hove  up  our  anchor, 
and  began  beating  down  the  bay.  As  we  drew  down  into  the  lower 
harbor  we  found  the  wind  ahead  in  the  bay,  and  were  obliged  to  corne 
to  anchor  in  the  roads.  We  remained  there  through  the  day  and  a 
part  of  the  night. 

My  watch  began  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  received  orders  to  call  the 
captain  if  the  wind  came  out  from  the  westward.  About  midnight  the 
wind  became  fair,  and,  having  summoned  the  captain,  I  was  ordered 
to  call  ail  hands.  How  I  accomplished  this  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
Quite  sure  that  I  did  not  give  the  true,  hoarse  boatswain  call  of  "A-a-U 
ha-a-a-nds !  up  anchor,  a-ho-03^ !"  In  a  short  time  everj-  one  was  in 
motion,  the  sails  were  loosed,  the  3^ards  braced,  and  we  began  to  heave 
up  the  anchor,  which  was  our  last  hold  upon  Yankee  land.  I  could 
take  but  small  part  in  thèse  préparations.  My  little  knowledge  of  a 
vessel  was  ail  at  fault.  Unintelligible  orders  were  so  rapidly  given,  and 
so  immediately  executed  ;  there  was  such  a  hurrj'ing  about,  and  such 
an  jntermingling  of  strange  cries  and  stranger  actions,  that  I  was 
completely  bewildered.  There  is  not  so  helpless  and  pitiable  an  object 
in  the  world  as  a  landsman  beginning  a  sailor's  life. 

At  length  those  peculiar,  long-drawn  sounds  which  dénote  that  the 
crew  are  heaving  at  the  windlass  began,  and  in  a  f ew  minutes  we  were 
under  way.  The  noise  of  the  water  thrown  from  the  bows  was  heard, 
the  vessel  leaned  over  from  the  damp  night  breeze,  and  rolled  with  the 
heavj'  ground  swell,  and  we  had  actually  begun  our  long,  long  journey. 
This  was  literally  bidding  good  night  to  my  native  land. 

Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. 

QUESTIOXS  :  —  1.  Split  up  the  second  seiiteuee  iuto  two.  —  2.  Explabi, 
"sea  rig",  "practiced  eye",  "as  sait  as  Neptune",  "taking  on  board  our 
powder. "  —  3.  Of  ■nliat  statement  is  the  third  paragraph  the  development  ?  — 
4.  Make  out  a  list  of  ail  the  sea  terms,  and  look  up  their  meaning.  —  .5.  Mention 
three  contrasts  in  the  sélection.  —  6.  What  statements  express  the  care  with 
■which  he  was  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  his  duties  as  a  sailorf  —  7.  Is  the 
thought  about  the  anchor  a  happy  one?  —  8.  Is  there  unity  in  the  last  para- 
graph but  one?  Tell  the  reason  why  you  thiuk  so.  —  9.  In  the  last  paragraph, 
point  out  a  description  by  effeet.  —  10.  Explain  the  last  sentence.  —  11.  Kewrite 
the  pièce  in  about  fifteen  Unes  giving  only  gênerai  statements.  —  12.  Tell  what 
you  gathered  about  the  young  sailor's  character.  —  13.  Wliat  lesson  of  energy 
is  taught  by  this  act  of  his?  —  14.  ^\liat  is  the  best  picture  given  in  the 
sélection  ? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  "Write  a  conversation  between  two  seamen  about  the 
young  sailor,  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  second  week  of  the  voyage. 
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GRANDMOTHER. 

Grandmother  i  svery  old  ;  she  bas  many  wrinkles,  and  lier  liair 
is  quite  white  ;  but  lier  eyes,  which  are  still  as  briglit  as  two  stars  and 
even  more  beautiful,  look  at  one  iu  a  kind  and  friendly  way,  and  it 
does  one  good  to  gaze  into  them.  Then,  too,  sbe  can  tell  tbe  most 
charming  stories,  and  slié  bas  a  gown  witli  great  big  flowers  worked 
upon  it,  and  it  is  made  of  good,  lieavy  silk  that  riistles. 

Grandmother  knows  a  great  deal,  for  sbe  was  born  long  before 
father  and  mother,  tbat's  quite  certain.  Grandmother  bas  a  hynin 
book  with  great  silver  clasps,  and  very  often  reads  out  of  it;  in  the 
middle  of  it  lies  a  rose,  quite  flat  and  dry.  It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
roses  sbe  bas  standing  iu  the  glass,  and  yet  she  smiles  at  it  more 
pleasantly  tbaii  at  the  others,  aiid  it  even  makes  the  tears  come  into 
lier  eyes. 

I  wonder  wli}-  grandmother  looks  at  the  faded  flower  like  that! 
Do  you  kiiow?  Every  time  that  grandmother 's  tears  fall  upon  the 
flower  the  color  becomes  fresh  again,  the  rose  swells  up  and  fills  the 
whole  room  with  its  fragrance  ;  the  walls  sink  as  if  tliey  were  only 
mist.  and  ail  arouiid  lier  is  the  glorious  green  wood,  wbere  the  sun 
sliines  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees;  and  grandmother  —  why, 
she  is  quite  young  again,  sbe  is  a  charming  girl  with  fair  curls,  with 
f  ull,  rosy  cheeks,  pretty  and  graceful,  and  f  resher  than  any  rose  ;  but 
the  eyes,  those  gentle,  happy  eyes  —  yes,  they  still  belong  to  grand- 
mother. Besides  lier  sits  a  young  maii,  handsome  and  strong.  He  puts 
the  rose  into  lier  liand,  and  she  smiles,  —  grandmother  does  not  smiie 
like  that!  And  now  he  is  gone,  and  grandmother  sits  tbere  again,  an 
old  lady,  looking  at  a  withered  rose. 

Now  grandmother  is  dead.  She  was  sitting  in  lier  armchair,  telling 
a  beautiful,  long,  long  story  ;  then  she  said  that  tbe  story  was  ended, 
and  that  sbe  was  tired;  so  she  leaned  back  ber  head  to  sleep  a  little. 
Her  breathing  could  be  heard  as  she  slept;  but  it  became  lighter  and 
lighter,  and  her  countenance  was  full  of  happiness  and  peace.  It 
seemed  as  if  sun.shine  rested  on  her  features  ;  she  smiled  again,  and 
then  they  said  she  was  dead. 

She  was  laid  in  the  black  coffin  ;  tliere  she  lay  shrouded  in  white 
linen,  looking  gentle  and  beautiful,  though  her  eyes  were  elosed;  but 
every  wrinkle  liad  vanished,  and  she  lay  tbere  with  a  smile  upon  her 
lips.  Her  hair  was  silver  white  and  vénérable,  and  we  were  not  a  f  raid 
to  look  upon  her  wlio  was  still  our  dear,  kind-hearted  grandmother. 

And  the  hymn  book  was  placed  under  her  head,  as  she  liad  her- 
self  wished,  and  the  rose  lay  in  the  old  book.  Then  they  buried  grand- 
mother. 
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On  the  grave,  close  to  the  chiirch  wall,  they  planted  a  rose  tree. 
It  was  full  of  roses,  and  the  nightinfiale  flew  singing  over  the 
fiowers  and  the  grave.  On  the  organ  inside  the  church  were  played 
the  most  beautiful  psalms  that  were  contained  in  the  old  book  under 
the  head  of  the  dead.  The  moon  shone  down  upon  the  grave,  but 
the  dead  one  was  not  there  ;  every  child  conld  go  there  saf ely  at  night 
and  phick  a  rose  from  the  churchA'ard  wall. 

The  leaves  of  the  hymn  book  are  dust,  and  into  dust  has  crumbled 
the  rose  with  ail  its  recollections.  But  above  there  bloom  fresh  roses; 
there  the  nightingale  sings  and  the  organ  peals,  and  there  lives  the 
remembrance  of  the  old  grandmother  with  the  gentle,  ever  yoiithful 
eyes.  'Eyes  can  never  die.  Ours  will  one  day  behold  grandmother 
again,  young  and  beautiful,  as  when  for  the  first  time  she  kissed  the 
fresh  red  rose  that  is  now  dust  in  the  grave.  Ahridged. 

Hans  Christian  Andersex. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Are  Ave  given  a  character  sketch  or  only  a  portrait  of 
the  grandmother?  —  2.  Do  you  know  why  grandmother  looked  at  the  faded 
flower  like  that?  —  3.  How  do  you  account  for  what  is  related  in  the  third 
paragraph?  —  -4.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  character  of  the  grandmother? 
— •  5.  Why  is  the  pièce  written  in  short,  loose  sentences?  What  other  détails  may 
suggest  the  ag  of  the  person  speaking  hère?  —  6.  What  comparisons  hâve 
been  used  in  the  pièce?  —  7.  What  détails  are  suggestive  of  grandmother 's 
peaceful  dying?  —  8.  What  is  suggested  by  this  statement  :  "every  child 
could  go  there  saf  ely  at  night  and  pluck  a  rose  from  the  churchyard  wall?"  — 
9.  How  many  pictures  are  given  of  grandmother?  —  10.  Where  does  grand- 
mother live  forever? 

COMPOSITIOX    :   1.  —  A  visit  to  grandmother. 


THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH. 

In  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard  ; 

In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen  : 
To  make  the  music  and  the  beauty,  needs 

The  master's  touch,  the  sculptor's  chisel  keen. 

Great  Master,  touch  us  with  thy  skillful  hand  ; 

Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die  : 
Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us  ;  not  let, 

Hidden  and  lost,  thy  form  within  us  lie  ! 

Spare  not  the  stroke  !  do  with  us  as  thou  wilt  ! 

Let  there  be  naught  unfinished,  broken,  marred 
Complète  thy  purpose,  that  we  ma}'  become 

Thy  perfect  image,  Thou  our  God  and  Lord! 

Horatius  Bonar. 
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JESUS  WALKING  ON  THE  WATERS. 

Jésus  therefore  when  He  knew  that  they  would  corne  to  take  Him 
by  force  and  make  Him  king,  obliged  his  disciples  to  go  iip  into  tlie 
boat,  and  to  go  before  Him  over  the  water,  while  He  dismissed  the 
people. 

And  His  disciples  went  down  to  the  sea  ;  and  having  dismissed  the 
multitude  He  fled  again  into  a  mountain  alone  to  pray.  And  when  it 
was  evening  He  was  there  alone. 

And  when  the}'  had  gone  up  into  a  ship,  they  went  over  the  sea 
to  Capharnaum.  And  the  sea  arose  by  reason  of  a  great  wind  that 
blew  ;  it  was  now  dark  and  the  boat  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  was  tossed 
with  the  waves,  for  the  wind  was  contrary. 

And  Jésus  had  not  come  unto  them  :  He  was  alone  on  the  land. 
And  seeing  them  laboring  in  rowing,  lo,  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and  twent3'  or  thirty  furlongs, 
He  cometh  to  them  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  He  would  hâve  passed 
tliem.  Seeing  Him  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigli  the  ship, 
they  were  troubled  and  afraid,  and  they  eried  out,  saying  : 

" —  It  is  an  apparition/' 

And  they  cried  out  for  fear. 

And  immediately  He  spoke  with  them,  and  said  to  them  : 

" —  Hâve  a  good  heart.  It  is  I,  fear  ye  not." 

And  Peter  making  answer  said  : 

" —  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou,  bid  me  come  to  Thee  upon  the  waters.  " 

And  He  said  : 

"—Come." 

And  Peter  going  down  out  of  the  boat,  walked  upon  the  water  ta 
come  to  Jésus.  But  seeing  the  wind  strong  he  was  afraid  :  and  when 
he  began  to  sink,  he  cried  out  saying  : 

" —  Lord,  save  me." 

And  immediately  Jésus  stretching  forth  His  hand  took  hold  of 
Him,  and  said  to  him  : 

"—  0  thou  of  little  faith,  why  didst  thou  doubt?" 

They  were  willing  therefore  to  take  Him  into  the  ship.  And  they 
that  were  in  the  boat  came  and  adored  Him,  saying  : 

"—  Indeed  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

And  the  wind  ceased,  and  presently  the  ship  was  at  the  land  to 
which  they  were  going;  and  having  passed  the  water  they  came  into 
the  country  of  Genesar,  and  set  to  the  shore. 

And  they  were  far  more  astonished  within  themselves  for  they 
understood  not  concerning  the  loaves;  for  their  heart  was  blinded. 

And  when  they  were  gone  out  of  the  ship,  immediately  the  men  of 
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that  coiintry  had  knowledge  of  Him,  and  running  through  that  whole 
countr}',  they  began  to  earr}-  aboiit  in  beds  those  that  were  sick,  where 
they  heard  He  was,  and  brought  to  Him  ail  that  were  diseased. 

And  whithersoever  He  entered,  into  towns  or  into  villages  or  cities, 
they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  Him  that  they  might 
touch  but  the  hem  of  His  garment  :  and  as  many  as  touched  Him  were 
Tîiade  whole. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Why  did  Our  Lord  refuse  to  be  made  king?  —  2.  What 
two  miracles  were  wrought  in  favor  of  the  apostles?  —  3.  What  great  miracle 
lad  taken  place  before?  —  4.  What  was  that  sea?  —  5.  If  you  had  to  illustrate 
the  story,  what  moment  would  you  choose?  —  6.  What  lesson  is  taught  by 
Peter 's  walking  firmly  on  the  waters  at  the  bidding  of  his  Master,  but  sinking 
when  he  begins  to  fear?  —  7.  Why  do  vce  like  the  good  people  of  Genesar? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Supposing  you  hâve  been  an  actor  in  the  scènes  de- 
scribed  in  the  last  two  paragraphs,  relate  the  whole  occurrence  ;  say  what  you 
•saw  and  heard,  express  feelings,  describe  as  vividly  as  you  can;  make  no  gênerai 
statements,  be  particular. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reachecl  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by,  sudden  fliglit; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were   toiling   in    the    niaht. 


JESUS   HEALING  THE   SICK. 

Exercises  on  the  picture.  —  1.  What  is  this  pictur^  about?  Where  is  the 
scène  located?  How  do  you  know?  —  2.  Where  is  the  center  of  interest?  — 
.'3.  What  is  the  expression  on  Our  Lord 's  face?  —  on  the  mother's?  What  does 
she  seem  to  say?  —  4.  How  do  we  know  that  the  little  girl  is  very  sick?  — 
5.  Who  are  the  other  people?  What  are  they  doing?  Why  hâve  they  come  to 
this  place?  What  seem  to  be  their  feelings?  Has  one  of  them  been  cured?  What 
is  he  doing?  —  6.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  man  with  tlie  eyes  closed  and 
face  turned  up?  —  7.  What  favors  do  the  others  seem  to  expect  from  Jésus?  — 
.'8.  Are  the  expressions  alike  on  the  faces  of  ail?  —  9.  Wliat  event  in  the  life 
■of  Jésus  did  the  artist  represent?  Did  that  kind  of  scène  occur  frequently  in 
Judea  and  Galilée  at  that  time?  What  did  he  want  to  show  us  in  the  picture? 
Did  he  suceeed?  —  10.  What  good  quality  of  the  artist  does  the  picture  reveal? 
What  thoughts,  feelings,  impressions  hâve  you  as  you  study  it?  —  11.  How  did 
the  artist  secure  variety?  —  12.  Where  does  the  eye  rest  longer?  What  three 
figures    eould    be    retained    with    the    picture    keeping    nearly    ail    its    value?    — 

13.  Tell   the    order   in   which   you   saw   the    différent   people    in    the   picture.    — 

14.  What  do  you  like  best  about  the  picture?  —  15.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
-original  painting?  Why? 

Write  ont  the  story  suggested  in  the  picture,  giving  it  for  title  :  How  Little 
Hhode  w^as  Healed. 

Describe  the  picture. 


JESUS  HEALING  THE    SICK. 
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AN  ICEBERG. 

The  atmosphère,  which  had  previously  been  clear  and  cold,  for  the 
last  few  hoiirs  grew  damp  and  had  a  disagreeable,  wet  chilliness  in  it; 
and  the  man  who  came  from  the  wheel  said  he  heard  the  capta  in  teU 
'  *  the  passeng-er  '  '  that  the  thermometer  had  f  allen  several  degrees  since 
morning,  which  he  could  uot  account  for  in  any  other  wa}'  than  by 
supposing  that  there  miist  be  ice  near  us,  though  such  a  thing  was 
rarel}'  heard  of  in  this  latitude  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  went  below,  and  had  just  got  through  dinner 
when  the  cook  put  his  head  down  the  scuttle  and  told  us  to  come  and 
see  the  finest  sight  that  we  had  ever  seen.  "Where  away,  doctor?" 
asked  the  tîrst  man  who  was  up.  "On  the  larboard  bow. "  And  there 
lay,  floating  in  the  océan,  several  miles  oflP,  an  immense,  irregular 
mass,  its  top  and  points  covered  with  snow,  and  its  center  of  a  deep 
indigo  eolor.  This  was  an  iceberg,  and  of  the  largest  size.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  sea  in  every  direction  was  of  a  deep  bine  color, 
the  waves  running  high  and  f resh,  and  sparkling  in  the  light  ;  and  in 
the  midst  lay  this  immense  mountain  island,  its  cavities  and  valleys 
thrown  into  deep  shade,  and  its  points  and  pinnacles  glittering  in  the 
sun. 

But  no  description  can  give  an  idea  of  the  strangeness,  splendor, 
and  really  the  subliniit}'  of  the  sight.  Its  great  size,  —  for  it  must  hâve 
been  from  two  to  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  —  its  slow  motion,  as  its  base  rose  and  sank  in  the 
water  and  its  high  points  nodded  against  the  clouds  ;  the  dashing  of 
the  waves  u])on  it,  which,  breaking  high  with  foam,  lined  its  base 
with  a  white  crust  ;  and  the  thundering  sound  of  the  cracking  of  the 
mass,  and  the  breaking  and  tumbling  down  of  huge  pièces,  together 
with  its  nearness  and  approach,  which  added  to  a  slight  élément  of 
fear,  ail  combined  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  true  sublimity. 

The  main  body  of  the  mass  was,  as  I  hâve  said,  of  an  indigo  color, 
its  base  crusted  with  frozen  foam,  and,  as  it  grew  thin  and  transparent 
toward  the  edges  and  top,  its  color  shaded  oiï  from  a  deep  blue  to  the 
whiteness  of  snow.  It  seemed  to  be  drifting  slowly  toward  the  north, 
so  that  we  kept  away  and  avoided  it.  It  was  in  sight  ail  the  afternoon, 
and  when  we  got  to  leeward  of  it,  the  wind  died  away  so  that  we  lay 
quite  near  it  for  a  greater  part  of  the  night. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  moon  ;  but  it  was  a  clear  night,  and  we 
could  plainly  mark  the  long,  regular  heaving  of  the  stupendous  mass, 
as  its  edges  moved  slowly  against  the  stars,  now  revealing  them  and 
now  shutting  them  in.  Several  times  in  our  watch  loud  cracks  were 
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lieard,  wliicli  sounded  as  though  tliey  must  hâve  run  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  iceberg,  and  several  pièces  fell  dowu  with  a  thundering 
■crash,  plunging  heavily  iuto  the  sea.  Toward  moruing  a  strong  breeze 
sprang  up,  iuid  we  filled  awa}',  and  left  it  astern,  and  at  daylight  it 
^-as  ont  of  sight.  Kichard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  "the  man  who  came  from  the  wheel.  "  — 
2.  Wihat  wer.e  the  signs  of  an  iceberg  beiiig  nearf  —  3.  Visualize  the  ■\vhole 
scène.  Saj  Avhy  a  mental  picture  of  the  iceberg  can  be  made  easily  and  effectively. 

—  4.  Explain  the  last  two  lines  of  the  third  paragraph.  —  5.  How  many 
pictures  of  the  iceberg  are  given  ?  —  6.  What  statement  in  the  scène  at  night  is 
xerv  effective  in  calling  up  a  picture  of  it?  —  7.  Whieh  picture  coutains  more 
impressions  furnished  by  hearingf  Why  is  it  so?  —  8.  What  sensé  furnished 
the  writer  more  and  stronger  impressions?  —  9.  What  are  icebergs?  Where  are 
they  formed?  —  10.  Explain   :  it  seemed  to  be  drifting  slowly  toward  the  nortli. 

—  11.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  most  suggestive  words  used  in  the  descrijjtion.  — 
12.  Which   statement    sums   up   the   whole    description? 

COMPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  The  story  of  an  iceberg. 

2.  —  The  foundering  of  the  Titanic  aftcr  running  against  an  iceberg. 

CHRIST  STILLIXG  THE  TEMPEST. 

Fear  was  within  the  tossing  bark 

When  stormy  winds  grew  loud, 
And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark, 

And  the  tall  mast  was  bowed. 
And  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dread, 

And  baffled  in  their  skill, 
But  one  was  there,  Who  rose  and  said 

To  the  wildsea  :  "Bestill!" 
And  the  wind  ceased  ;  it  ceased  !  that  word 

Passed  through  the  glooniy  sky, 
The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 

And  sank  beneath  His  eye. 
f  And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 

And  silence  on  the  blast, 
And  when  the  righteous  fall  asleep, 

When  Death's  tierce  throes  are  past. 
Thou  that  didst  rule  the  angry  hour, 

And  tame  the  tenipest's  mood, 
0,  send  Thy  Spirit  forth  in  power, 

O'er  dark  soûls  to  brood. 
Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billows"  pride, 

Thj^  mandates  to  fulfill, 
So  speak  to  Passion 's  raging  tide! 

Speak,  and  say  :  Peace!  be  stilU"  Hemans. 
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ROBINSON  CRUSOE   BRINGS   SUPPLIES 
FROM  THE  AYRECK. 

AYhen  I  waked  it  vvas  broad  day,  tlie  weather  clear,  and  the  stomi 
abated,  so  that  the  sea  did  not  rage  and  swell  as  before.  But  that 
whieh  surprised  me  most  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted  off  in  the  uight 
from  the  sand  where  she  la}"  by  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was 
driven  up  almost  as  far  as  the  rock  which  I  first  mentioned,  where 
I  had  been  so  brnised  by  being  dashed  against  it.  This  being  within 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship  seeming  to  stand 
iipright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board,  that  at  least  I  might  liave 
some  necessary  things  for  my  use. 

A  little  after  noon  I  found  the  sea  verj-  calm  and  the  tide  ebbed  so 
far  ont  that  I  could  eome  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship.  I  saw 
evidently  that  if  we  had  kept  on  board  we  had  been  ail  safe  —  that 
is  to  say,  we  had  ail  got  safe  on  shore,  and  I  had  not  been  so  misérable 
as  to  be  left  entirely  destitute  of  ail  eomfort  and  company  as  I  now 
was.  This  forced  tears  from  my  eyes  again,  but  as  there  was  little 
relief  in  that,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship  ;  so  I  puUed  off 
my  clothes,  for  the  weather  Avas  hot  to  extremit}',  and  took  the  water. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  ship,  my  diffieulty  was  still  greater  to 
know  how  to  get  on  board.  For  as  she  laj'  aground  and  high  out  of 
the  water,  there  was  nothiug  within  my  reach  to  lay  hold  of .  I  swam 
round  her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small  pièce  of  rope 
hanging  down  by  the  forechains  so  low  that  with  great  difSculty 
I  got  hold  of  it,  and  bj-  the  help  of  that  rope  got  up  into  the  foreeastle 
of  the  ship.  Hère  I  found  that  the  ship  was  bulged,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  her  hold,  but  that  she  lay  so  on  the  side  of  a  bank  of 
hard  sand,  or  rather  earth,  and  her  stern  lay  lifted  up  upon  the 
bank,  and  her  head  low  almost  to  the  water. 

By  this  means  ail  her  quarter  was  free.  and  ail  that  was  in  that 
part  was  dry  ;  for  you  may  be  sure  my  first  work  was  to  search  and 
to  see  what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  free.  And  first  I  found  that 
ail  the  ship 's  provisions  were  dry  and  untouched  by  the  water,  and 
being  very  well  disposed  to  eat,  I  went  to  the  breadroom  and  filled 
my  pockets  with  biscuits,  and  ate  as  I  went  about  other  things,  for 
I  had  no  time  to  lose.  Now  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  furnish 
myself  with  many  things  which  I  foresaw  would  be  very  necessary 
to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still  and  wish  for  what  was  not  to  be  had,  and 
this  extremity  roused  my  application.  We  had  several  spare  yards, 
Xvnd  two  or  three  large  spars  of  wood,  and  a  spare  topmast  or  two 
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în  tlie  sliip..  I  resolved  to  fall  to  work  with  thèse,  and  flung  as  many 
of  them  overboard  as  I  could  inanage  of  their  weight,  tying  every  one 
v.ith  a  rope  that  tliey  might  not  drive  away. 

When  this  was  done,  I  went  down  the  ship  's  side,  and  pnlling  them 
to  me,  I  tied  four  of  them  fast  together  at  both  ends  as  well  as  I  could, 
în  the  form  of  a  raft,  and  laying  two  or  three  short  pièces  of  plank 
iipon  them  crossM'ays,  I  could  walk  upon  it  very  Well,  bnt  that  it 
was  not  able  to  bear  any  great  weight,  the  pièces  being  too  light. 
So  I  went  to  work,  and  with  the  carpenter's  saw  I  eut  a  spare  topmast 
mto  three  lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  pains. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  anj'  reasonable  weight. 
My  next  care  was  what  to  load  it  with,  and  how  to  préserve  what 
T  laid  upon  it  from  the  surf  of  the  sea.  But  I  was  not  long  considering 
this.  I  first  laid  ail  the  planks  or  boards  upon  it  that  I  could  get, 
and  having  considered  well  what  I  most  wanted,  I  first  got  three 
of  the  seamen's  chests,  which  I  had  broken  open  and  emptied,  and 
lowered  them  down  upon  my  raft. 

The  first  of  thèse  I  filled  with  provisions  —  namely,  bread,  rice, 
three  Dutch  cheeses,  five  pièces  of  dried  goat's  flesh,  which  we  lived 
much  upon,  and  a  little  remainder  of  European  corn  which  had  been 
laid  by  for  some  fowls  which  we  brought  to  sea  with  us  ;  but  the 
îowls  were  killed.  There  had  been  some  barley  and  wheat  together, 
but  to  my  great  disappointment  I  found  afterward  that  the  rats  had 
eaten  or  spoiled  it  ail. 

While  I  was  doing  this  I  found  the  tide  began  to  flow,  though 
very  calm,  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  my  coat,  shirt,  and 
waistcoat,  which  I  had  left  on  shore  upon  the  sand,  swim  away;  as 
for  my  breeches,  which  were  only  linen  and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on 
board  in  them  and  my  stockings.  However,  this  put  me  upon  rummag- 
ing  for  clothes,  of  which  I  found  enough,  but  took  no  more  than 
I  wanted  for  présent  use,  for  I  had  other  things  which  my  eye  was 
more  upon  —  as,  first,  tools  to  work  with  on  shore,  and  it  was  after 
long  searching  that  I  found  out  the  carpenter's  chest,  which  was 
indeed  a  very  useful  prize  to  me,  and  much  more  valuable  than  a  ship 
loading  of  gold  would  hâve  been  at  that  time,  I  got  it  down  to  my  raft 
without  losing  time  to  look  into  it,  for  I  knew  in  gênerai  what  it 
contained. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and  arms.  There  were  two 
very  good  fowling-pieces  in  the  great  cabin,  and  two  pistols;  thèse 
I  secured  first,  with  some  powder-horns,  and  a  small  bag  of  shot,  and 
two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knew  there  were  three  barrels  of  powder 
în  the  ship,  but  I  knew  not  where  our  gunner  had  stowed  them  ;  but 
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with  much  seareh  I  foiind  theni,  two  of  them  dry  and  good,  though 
the  third  had  takeii  water.  Those  two  I  got  to  my  raft  with  the  arms  ; 
and  now  I  thought  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  and  began  to  think 
how  I  shoiild  get  to  shore  with  them,  having  neither  sail,  oar,  nor 
rudder,  and  the  least  capfnl  of  wind  would  hâve  overset  ail  my  nav- 
igation. 

I  had  three  encouragements,  —  first,  a  smooth,  calm  sea  ;  second, 
the  tide  rising  and  setting  in  to  the  shore  ;  third,  what  little  wdnd 
there  was  blew  me  toward  the  land.  And  thus  having  found  two  or 
three  broken  oars  belonging  to  the  boat,  and  besides  the  tools  which 
were  in  the  chest,  two  saws,  an  axe,  and  a  hammer,  with  this  cargo  I 
put  to  sea.  For  a  mile  or  thereabouts  my  raft  went  very  weli,  only 
that  I  found  it  drove  a  little  distant  from  the  place  where  I  had  landed 
before  ;  by  which  I  perceived  that  there  was  some  indraught  of  the 
v/ater,  and  consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river  there, 
which  I  might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to  get  to  land  wàth  my  cargo. 

As  I  imagined,  so  it  was.  There  appeared  before  me  a  little  opening 
of  the  land,  and  I  found  a  strong  current  of  the  tide  set  into  it  ;  so  I 
guided  my  raft  as  well  as  I  could  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Eut  hère  I  had  like  to  hâve  suffered  a  second  shipwreck,  Avhich  if  I 
had,  I  think  verily  would  hâve  broken  my  heart  ;  for,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  coast,  my  raft  ran  aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  shoal,  and 
not  being  aground  at  the  other  end,  it  wanted  but  a  little  that  ail  my 
cargo  had  slipped  off  toward  that  end  that  was  afloat,  and  so  fallen 
into  the  water. 

I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back  against  the  chests,  to  keep  them 
in  their  places,  but  could  not  thrust  off  the  raft  wnth  ail  my  strength, 
neither  durst  I  stir  from  the  posture  I  was  in.  Holding  up  the  chests 
with  ail  my  might,  I  stood  in  that  mauner  near  lialf  an  hour,  in  which 
time  the  rising  of  the  water  brought  me  a  little  more  upon  a  level.  A 
little  after,  the  w^ater  still  rising,  my  raft  floated  again,  and  I  thrust 
her  off  with  the  oar  I  had  into  the  channel,  and  then  driving  up 
higher,  I  at  length  found  myself  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  with 
land  on  both  sides,  and  a  strong  current  or  tide  running  up. 

I  looked  on  both  sides  for  a  proper  place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was 
not  willing  to  be  driven  too  high  up  the  river,  hoping  in  time  to  see 
some  ship  at  sea,  and  therefore  resolved  to  place  myself  as  near  the 
coast  as  I  could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right  shore  of  the  creek,  ta 
which  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  I  guided  my  raft,  and  at  last  got 
so  near  that,  reaching  ground  with  my  oar,  I  could  thrust  her  directly 
in.  But  hère  I  had  like  to  hâve  dipped  ail  my  cargo  in  the  sea  again  ; 
for  that  shore  lying  pretty  steep  —  that  is  to  say,  sloping  —  there  was 
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ne  place  to  land,  but  wliere  one  end  of  my  float,  if  it  ran  on  shore, 
Mould  lie  so  high,  and  the  other  sink  so  low,  tliat  it  would  endanger 
my  cargo  again. 

Ail  that  I  could  do  was  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the  highest,  keep- 
ing  the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an  anchor  to  hold  the  side  of  it  fast  to  the 
shore,  near  a  flat  pièce  of  ground,  which  I  expected  the  water  would 
How  over  ;  and  so  it  did.  As  soon  as  1  found  water  enough  —  for  my 
raft  drew  about  a  foot  of  water  —  I  thrust  her  upon  that  flat  pièce 
of  ground,  and  there  fastened  or  moored  her  by  sticking  my  two 
troken  oars  into  the  ground,  one  on  one  side  near  one  end,  and  one 
on  the  other  side  near  the  other  end  ;  and  thus  I  la}^  till  the  water 
ebbed  away,  and  left  my  raft  and  ail  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

My  next  work  was  to  view  the  country,  and  seek  a  proper  place  for 
my  habitation,  and  where  to  stow  my  goods  to  secure  them  from  what- 
ever  might  happen.  Where  I  was  I  knew  not,  whether  on  the  continent 
or  on  an  island,  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited,  whether  in 
danger  of  wild  beasts  or  not.  There  was  a  hill  not  above  a  mile  from 
me,  which  rose  up  very  steep  and  high,  and  which  seemed  to  overtop 
some  other  hills  which  lay  as  in  a  ridge  from  it  northward. 

I  took  ont  one  of  the  fowling-pieces  and  one  of  the  pistols,  and  a 
horn  of  powder,  and  thus  armed  I  traveled  for  discovery  up  to  the 
top  of  that  hill,  where,  after  I  had  with  great  labor  and  difficulty  got 
to  the  top,  I  saw  my  fate,  to  my  great  affliction  —  namely,  that  I  was 
in  an  island  environed  every  way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen, 
except  some  rocks  which  lay  a  great  way  off,  and  two  small  islands, 
less  than  this,  which  lay  about  three  leagues  to  the  west.  I  found  also 
tliat  the  island  I  was  in  was  barren,  and,  as  I  saw  good  reason  to 
believe,  uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts  —  of  whom,  however,  I 
saw  none.  Yet  I  saw  an  abundance  of  fowls,  but  knew  not  their  kinds, 
neither  when  I  killed  them  could  I  tell  what  was  fit  for  food. 

At  my  coming  back,  I  shot  at  a  great  bird  which  I  saw  sitting  upon 
fi  tree  on  the  side  of  a  great  wood.  I  believe  it  was  the  first  gun  that 
had  been  fired  there  since  the  création  of  the  world.  I  had  no  sooner 
fired,  than  from  ail  parts  of  the  wood  there  arose  an  innumerable 
number  of  fowls  of  many  sorts,  making  a  confused  screaming,  and 
crying  every  one  according  to  his  usual  note;  but  not  one  of  them 
of  any  kind  that  I  knew. 

I  came  back  to  my  raft,  and  fell  to  work  to  bring  my  cargo  on  shore, 
^vhich  took  me  the  rest  of  that  day.  And  what  to  do  with  myself  at 
night  I  knew  not,  nor  indeed  where  to  rest;  for  I  was  afraid  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  not  knowing  but  some  wild  beast  might  devour 
me,  though,  as  I  afterward  found,  there  was  reall}^  no  need  for  those 
fears. 
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However,  as  well  as  I  coiild,  I  barricadoed  myself  round  witli  the 
chests  and  boards  that  I  had  broug:ht  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of 
tut  for  that  nigrht's  lodging.  As  for  food,  I  yet  saw  not  which  way 
to  supply  myself,  except  that  I  hâve  seen  two  or  three  créatures  like 
hares  run  out  of  the  wood  where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  bejran  to  eonsidor  that  I  might  yet  get  a  great  many  things 
out  of  the  sliip  whieh  ^yould  be  useful  to  me,  and  particularly  some 
of  the  rigging  and  sails,  and  sueh  other  things  as  might  come  to  land. 
I  resolved  to  make  another  voyage  on  board  the  vessel,  if  possible; 
and  as  I  knew  that  the  first  storm  that  blew  must  necessarily  break 
lier  ail  in  pièces.  T  resolved  to  set  ail  other  things  apart,  till  I  got 
everything  out  of  the  ship  that  I  could  get. 

Then  I  called  a  council  —  that  is  to  sa3',  in  my  thoughts  —  whether 
I  should  take  back  the  raft  ;  but  this  appeared  impracticable.  So  I 
resolved  to  do  as  before,  when  the  tide  was  down;  and  I  did  so,  only 
that  I  stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut,  having  nothiiig  on  Lut 
z.  checkered  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  and  of  pumps  on  m\^ 
feet. 

I  got  on  board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared  a  second  raft  ;  and 
having  had  expérience  of  the  first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy 
nor  loaded  it  so  hard,  but  yet  I  brought  away  several  things  very 
useful  to  me.  At  first,  in  the  carpenter's  stores,  I  found  two  or  three 
bags  full  of  nails  and  spikes,  a  dozen  or  two  of  hatchets,  and,  above 
ail,  that  most  useful  thing  called  a  grindstone. 

Ail  thèse  I  secured  together,  with  several  things  belonging  to  the 
gunner,  particularlj^  two  or  three  iron  crows,  and  two  barrels  of 
musket  bullets,  seven  muskets,  and  another  fowling-piece,  with  some 
small  quantity  of  powder  more,  a  large  bag  full  of  small  shot,  and  a 
great  roll  of  sheet  lead.  But  this  last  was  so  hea\^'  I  could  not  hoist 
it  up  to  get  it  over  the  ship  's  side. 

Besides  thèse  things,  I  took  ail  the  men's  clothes  that  I  could  find,. 
and  a  spare  fore-topsail,  a  hammock,  and  some  bedding  ;  and  with 
this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and  brought  them  ail  safe  on  shore,. 
to  m}'  very  great  eomfort. 

I  was  under  some  appréhensions  during  my  absence  from  the  land 
that  at  least  my  provisions  might  be  devoured  on  shore.  But  when  I 
came  back  I  found  no  sign  of  any  visitor,  only  there  sat  a  créature 
like  a  wild  cat  upon  oue  of  the  chests,  which,  when  I  came  toward  it, 
ran  away  a  little  distance,  and  then  stood  still.  She  sat  very  composée 
and  unconcerned,  and  looked  full  in  my  face,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  tO' 
be  acquainted  with  me. 

I  presented  m}'  gun  at  her,  but  as  she  did  not  understand  it,  she- 
was  perfectly  unconcerned,  nor  did  she  offer  to  stir  awa}*.  Upon  which 
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I  tossed  her  a  bit  of  biscuit  —  thoiigh,  b}-  the  way,  I  was  not  very  free 
of  it,  for  my  store  was  not  great.  However,  I  spared  her  a  bit,  I  say, 
and  she  went  to  it,  smelled  of  it,  and  ate  it,  and  looked,  as  pleased,  for 
more  ;  but  I  thanked  her,  and  could  spare  no  more.  So  she  marehed 
oft*. 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore,  though  I  was  fain  to  open  the 
barrels  of  powder,  and  bring  them  by  parcels  —  for  they  were  too 
heavy,  being  large  casks  —  I  went  to  work  to  make  me  a  little  tent 
with  the  sail  and  some  pôles  which  I  eut  for  that  purpose.  Into  this 
tent  I  brought  everything  that  I  knew  would  spoil  either  with  rain 
or  Sun,  and  round  the  tent,  to  fortify  it  from  any  sudden  attempt 
from  man  or  beast. 

"When  I  had  donc  this,  I  blocked  up  the  door  of  the  tent  with  some 
boards  within,  and  an  empty  chest  set  up  on  end  without.  Spreading 
one  of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying  my  two  pistols  just  at  my 
head,  and  my  gun  at  length  by  me,  I  went  to  bed  for  the  first  time, 
and  slept  quietly  ail  night,  for  I  was  very  weary  and  heavy.  The  night 
before  I  had  slept  but  little,  and  had  labored  very  hard  ail  day,  as 
well  to  fetch  ail  those  things  from  the  ship  as  to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  the  biggest  magazine  of  ail  kinds  now  that  ever  was  laid  up,. 
T  believe,  for  one  man  ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  still,  for  while  the  ship 
sat  upright  in  that  posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to  get  everything  out 
of  her  that  I  could  ;  so  every  day  at  low  water  I  went  on  board,  and 
brought  away  some  thing  or  other.  But  particularly  the  third  time  I 
went  I  brought  away  as  much  of  the  rigging  as  I  could,  as  also  ail  the 
small  ropes  and  rope-twine  I  could  get,  with  a  pièce  of  spare  canvas, 
which  was  to  mend  the  sails  upon  occasion,  and  the  barrel  of  wet 
gimpowder.  In  a  word,  I  brought  away  ail  the  sails  first  and  last,  only 
that  I  was  fain  to  eut  them  in  pièces,  and  bring  as  much  at  a  time  as 
î  could,  for  they  were  no  more  useful  to  be  sails,  but  as  mère  canvas 
only. 

But  that  which  comforted  me  more  still  was,  that  at  last  of  ail,  after 
I  had  made  five  or  six  such  voyages  as  thèse,  and  thought  I  had  noth- 
ing  more  to  expect  from  the  ship,  I  found  a  great  hogshead  of  bread, 
and  a  box  of  sugar,  and  a  barrel  of  fine  flour.  This  was  surprising  to 
me,  because  I  had  given  over  expecting  any  more  provisions,  except 
■ss'hat  was  spoiled  by  the  water.  I  soon  emptied  the  hogshead  of  that 
bread,  and  wrapped  it  up  parcel  hy  parcel  in  pièces  of  the  sails, 
■which  I  eut  out  ;  and  in  a  word,  I  got  ail  this  saf  e  on  shore  also. 

Daniel  Defoe. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Do  you  get  distinct  pictures  of  what  is  related?  Why? 
—  2.  Show  that  the  pièce  présents  spécifie  détails,  not  gênerai  statements.  — 
3.  How  does  he  make  us  know  that  the  carpenter's  chest  was  extremely  valuable 
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to  him?  Wh}-  was  it  truef  —  4.  What  supplies  did  Crusoe  care  aboutf  —  5.  Show 
that  he  was  tlioughtful,  foreseeing,  practical,  and  industrious.  —  6.  Make  out 
an  inventory  of  ail  the  things  Crusoe  brought  from  the  ship;  setting  a  weight  on 
each  article,  see  if  the  load  on  the  second  raft  was  less  than  the  one  on  the 
first.  —  7.  Why  does  Crusoe 's  relation  seem  lifelike  and  truef  —  8.  Are  feelings 
cxpressed?  Find  instances.  —  9.  Find  rule  of  grammar  ap]ilying  in  the  following 
sentences  :  a)  Whore  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  being  daslicd  against  it  ;  b)  If  Ave 
had  kept  on  board  we  had  been  ail  safe;  c)  There  was  nothing  within  my  reach 
to  lay  hold  of  ;  d)  My  next  care  was  to  load  it  icith  ;  e)  What  little  wind  there 
was...;  f)  But  hère  I  had  Hic  to  hâve  dippcd  ail  niy  cargo  in  the  sea  again  ; 
g)  I  knew  the  first  storni  that  blew .  . .  ;  h)  Above  ail,  that  most  useful  thing 
called  a  grindstone.  —  10.  Critieize  :  a)  I  was  entirely  destitute  of  ail  conifort 
and  Company;  b)  I  spied  a  small  pièce  of  rope...  so  low  that  with  great 
diffîculty  I  got  hold  of  it  ;  c)  I  was  in  an  island  environed  every  way  with  the 
sea. 

COMPOSITIONS     :    1.    —    Write    out    a    conversation    between    Crusoe    andi 
Friday    (Study  the  picture). 

2.  —  Make  au  abridgment  of  the  sélection. 

Exercises  ox  the  picture.  —  Write  a  description  of  the  picture. 
Write  out  a  conversation  between  Crusoe  and  Friday. 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea  ! 
And  I  wonld  that  my  tongne  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

0  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haveu  under  the  hill  ; 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grâce  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

"Will  never  corne  back  to  me. 

Alfred  Tennyson".. 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  WHIRLPOOL 

Torquatus  was,  iii  fact,  returning  only  to  the  innocent  enjoyments 
of  the  impérial  city,  to  its  walks,  its  music,  its  paintings,  its  magnifi- 
cence, its  beauty.  He  forgot  that  ail  there  were  but  the  accessories  to 
a  living  and  panting  mass  of  human  beings  whose  passions  they  en- 
kindled,  whose  evil  desires  they  inflamed,  whose  ambition  they  fanned, 
v.'hose  resolutions  they  melted,  and  whose  minds  they  enervated.  Poor 
youth  !  he  thought  he  could  walk  through  that  fire  and  not  be  scorched  ! 
Poor  moth  !  he  imagined  he  could  fly  through  that  flame  and  hâve  his 
wings  unscathed  ! 

It  was  in  one  of  his  abstracted  moods  that  he  journe^'ed  through  a 
narrow  overhung  défile,  when  suddenly,  he  found  himself  at  its  open- 
ing,  with  an  inlet  of  the  sea  before  him,  and  in  it  one  solitary  and 
motionless  skiff.  The  sight  at  cnce  brought  to  his  memory  a  story 
of  his  childhood,  true  or  false,  it  mattered  not  ;  but  he  almost  fancied 
its  scène  was  before  him. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  bold  young  fisherman  living  on  the 
coast  of  southern  Italy.  One  night,  stormy  and  dark,  he  found  that 
his  father  and  brothers  would  not  venture  ont  in  their  tight  and  strong 
smack  ;  so  he  determined,  in  spite  of  every  remonstrance,  to  go  alone 
in  the  little  cockle-shell  attached  to  it.  It  blew  a  gale,  but  he  rode  it 
out  in  his  tiny  buoyant  bark,  till  the  suu  rose,  warm  and  bright,  upon 
a  placid,  glassy  sea.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  heat,  he  fell  asleep  ; 
l3ut,  after  some  time,  was  awakened  by  a  loud  shouting  at  a  distance. 
He  looked  round,  and  saw  the  family  boat,  the  crew  of  which  were 
crj'ing  aloud,  and  waving  their  hands  to  invite  him  back;  but  they 
raade  no  effort  to  reach  him.  What  could  they  want  ?  what  could  they 
niean  ?  He  seized  his  oars,  and  began  to  pull  lustily  towards  them  ; 
but  he  was  soon  amazed  to  find  that  the  fishing-boat,  towards  which 
he  had  turned  the  prow  of  his  skiff,  appeared  upon  his  quarter  ; 
and  soon,  though  he  righted  his  craft,  it  was  on  the  opposite  side. 
Evidently  he  had  been  making  a  circle  ;  but  the  end  came  within  its 
heginning,  in  a  spiral  curve,  and  now  he  was  commencing  another  and 
a  narrower  one.  A  horrible  .suspicion  flashed  upon  his  mind  :  he  threw 
off  his  tunic,  and  pulled  like  a  madman  at  his  oars.  But  though  he 
broke  the  circle  a  bit  hère  and  a  bit  there,  still  round  he  went,  and 
every  time  nearer  to  the  centre,  in  which  lie  could  see  a  downward 
funnel  of  hissing  and  foaming  water.  Then,  in  despair,  he  threw  down 
his  oars,  and  standing,  he  flung  up  his  arms  frantically;  and  a  sea- 
bird  screaming  near  heard  him  cry  out  as  loud  as  itself ,  '  '  Charybdis  !  '  ' 
And  now  the  circle  his  boat  went  spinning  round  was  only  a  few 
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times  longer  than  itself  ;  and  he  cast  himself  flat  down,  and  shut  his 
ears  and  eves  with  his  hands,  and  held  his  breath,  till  he  felt  the 
v.'aters  gurgling  above  him,  and  he  was  whirled  down  into  the  abyss. 

"I  wonder,  "  Torquatus  said  to  himself,  "did  any  one  ever  perish 
in  this  way?  or  is  it  a  mère  allegory?  if  so,  of  what  ?  Can  a  person 
be  drawn  on  gradualh'  in  this  manner  to  spiritual  destruction? 

WlSEMAX. 

QUESTIONS  —  1.  How  has  the  first  paragraph  been  developedf  Whose 
thought  is  the  first  sentence?  the  rest  of  the  paragraj^h?  —  2.  Point  ont  the 
parallelism  of  ideas  in  the  second  sentence.  —  3.  In  the  phrase,  "one  solitary 
and  niotionless  skiff",  would  the  article  a  be  better?  —  -i.  Explain,  "It  blew 
a  gale  but  he  rode  it  out.  "  —  5.  Of  what  quality  of  narration  is  the  third  para- 
graph an  excellent  example.  —  6.  Find  out  three  pietures  in  the  story.  — 
7.  Why  the  plural  verb  in,  '  '  the  crew  were  crying  aloud  '  '  ?  Would  you  say, 
'  '  the  crew  were  a  picked  one  "  ?  —  8.  Why  did  the  crew  make  no  efforts  to  reach 
him?  —  9.  When  we  read  attentively  the  story,  does  it  not  seem  to  us  that  we 
are  in  the  skiff  spinning  round  the  whirlpool?  What  has  the  author  put  into  the 
composition  for  such  an  effect?  Make  out  a  list  of  ail  the  descriptive  words  and 
phrases.  —  10.  Answer  the  questions  in  the  last  paragraph.  —  11.  Explain, 
'  '  spiritual  destruction.  '  ' 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

"When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  Sound  and  foam, 
AVhen  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark  ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

AYhen  I  hâve  crost  the  bar. 

Alfred  Texnyson. 
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GRASP  ALL,  LOSE  ALL. 

[Pakhom  was  a  Eussian  peasant.  He  was  onee  tenant  of  a  farm  on  a  land- 
owner  's  estate,  where  he  was  harassed  by  fines.  Then  he  had  a  chance  to  buy  a 
little  of  the  land  for  himself  ;  but  he  grew  selfish  about  his  land,  and  in  turn  was 
unkind  to  his  peasant  neighbors.  One  day  he  heard  of  better  land  on  the  lower 
Volga.  He  bought  a  larger  farm  down  there  and  nioved  his  family  to  it.  But  he 
ivas  not  yet  satisfied.  He  saw  peasant  traders  in  the  neighborhood  owning  dairies 
and  amassing  wealth.  He  became  ambitions  to  be  a  large  landholder,  and  start 
dairying.  Then  he  came  aeross  a  peasant  who  owned  five  hundred  dessiatines  of 
land,  but,  finding  himself  ruined,  was  eager  to  sell,  eveu  at  a  low  figure.  Pakhom 
elosed  a  deal  ^vith  hini,  to  buy  the  land.] 

Abolit  this  time  a  traveling  merchant  stopped  at  Pakhom 's  farm 
to  feed  his  horses.  Thev  drank  tea  and  spoke  of  this  and  that.  The  mer- 
chant  told  him  that  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  land  of  the  Bash- 
kirs.  He  had  bought  land  there,  about  five  thousand  dessiatines,  and 
had  paid  one  thousand  rubles  for  it.  Pakhom  made  iuquiries.  The 
merchant  willingly  gave  information. 

"Only  one  thing  is  needful,"  he  explained,  "and  that  is  to  do  some 
favor  to  their  Chief.  I  distributed  raimeut  and  rugs  among  them 
which  cost  me  a  hundred  rubles,  and  I  divided  a  ehest  of  tea  between 
them,  and  whoever  wanted  it  had  his  fiU  of  vodka.  I  got  the  dessiatine 
land  for  twenty  copeks.  Hère  is  the  deed.  The  land  along  the  river 
and  even  on  the  steppes  is  wheat-growing  land.  '  ' 

Pakhom  made  further  inquiries. 

"You  couldn't  walk  the  land  through  in  a  year,  "  reported  the 
merchant.  "Ail  this  is  Bashkir-land.  The  men  are  as  simple  as  sheep  ; 
one  could  buy  from  them  almost  for  nothing.  " 

And  Pakhom  thought,  "Why  should  I  buy  for  mj^  thousand  rubles 
five  hundred  dessiatines  of  land  and  hang  a  debt  around  my  neck, 
while  for  the  same  amount  I  can  acquire  immeasurable  property?" 

Pakhom  inquired  the  way  to  the  land  of  the  Bashkirs.  As  soon  as  he 
had  seeu  the  merchant  otï,  he  made  ready  for  the  journe}'.  He  left 
the  land  and  the  homestead  in  his  wif e  's  charge  and  took  only  one  of 
his  farmhands  along.  In  a  nearby  city  they  bought  a  chest  of  tea.  other 
présents  and  some  vodka,  as  the  merchant  had  instrueted  them. 

They  rode  and  rode.  They  covered  five  hundred  versts,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  they  came  into  the  land  of  the  Bashkirs  and  f  ound  every- 
thing  just  as  the  merchant  had  described.  On  the  riverside  and  in  the 
steppes  the  Bashkirs  live  in  kibitkas.  They  do  not  plow.  They  eat  no 
bread.  Cows  and  horses  graze  on  the  steppes.  Foals  are  tied  behind  the 
tents,  and  mares  are  taken  to  them  twice  daily.  They  make  kumyss 
out  of  mare 's  milk,  and  the  women  shake  the  kumj-ss  to  make  cheese. 
The  men  drink  kumyss  and  tea,  eat  mutton,  and  play  the  flûte  ail 
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day  long.  They  are  ail  fat  and  merry,  and  idle  tlie  whole  summer 
through.  Ignorant  folk,  they  cannot  speak  Russian,  but  thej-  are  very 
friendly. 

When  they  caught  sight  of  Pakhom,  the  Bashkirs  left  their  tents 
and  siirroimded  him.  An  interpréter  was  at  hand,  whom  Pakhom  in- 
formed  he  had  corne  to  bny  land.  The  Bashkirs  sliowed  their  joy  and 
let  Pakhom  into  their  good  tent.  They  bade  him  sit  down  ou  a  fine  rug, 
propped  him  with  downy  cushious  and  treated  him  to  tea  and 
kumj'ss.  The}'  also  slaughtered  a  sheep  and  offered  him  méat.  Pakhom 
fetehed  from  his  tarantass  the  chest  of  tea  and  other  présents  and 
distributed  them  amoug  the  Bashkirs.  The  Bashkirs  were  overjoyed. 
They  talked  and  talked  among  themselves  and  finally  they  ordered  the 
interpréter  to  speak. 

"They  want  me  to  tell  you, ''  said  the  interpréter,  that  they  hâve 
taken  a  liking  to  you.  It  is  our  eustom  to  favor  the  guest  in  ail  possible 
ways  and  to  return  gifts  for  gifts.  You  hâve  given  us  présents,  now 
tell  us  what  you  like  of  what  we  hâve  so  that  we  may  give  you 
présents  also." 

"Most  of  ail  I  like  land,"  replied  Pakhom.  "We're  crowded  where 
I  am  at  home,  and  everything  is  already  under  the  plow.  But  j'ou 
hâve  good  land  and  plenty  of  it.  In  ail  my  born  days  I  hâve  never  seen 
land  like  yours.  '  ' 

The  interpréter  translated  Pakhom 's  speech. 

The  Bashkirs  talked  again.  Pakhom  did  not  understand  their 
chatter,  but  he  saw  that  thej'  were  merry  and  amused.  Tlien  they 
sîopped,  fixed  their  eyes  on  Pakhom,  and  the  interpréter  spoke  again  : 

"They  want  to  tell  you  that  they  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness,  and  they  will  cède  you  as  much  land  as  you  want.  Only  point 
with  your  hand  and  show  what  land  takes  your  eye,  and  it  shall  be 
yours.  '  ' 

The  Bashkirs  were  now  talking  again,  and  ail  at  once  looked  as 
if  they  were  ({uarreling.  Pakhom  asked  why  they  were  quarreling.  The 
interpréter  replied,  — 

"Some  of  them  think  that  the  Chief  should  be  consulted,  and  that 
no  agreement  ought  to  be  made  without  him  ;  but  the  others  say  it 
can  be  done  without  the  Chief  just  as  well." 

\Vhile  the  Bashkirs  were  yet  arguing,  a  man  with  a  bat  of  fox  fur 
entered  the  tent.  Everybody  stopped  talking,  îind  they  ail  rose. 

"This  is  the  Chief." 

Pakhom  immediately  produced  the  best  sleeping  robe  and  five 
pounds  of  tea.  The  Chief  accepted  the  présents  and  sat  down  in  the 
place  of  honor.  The  Bashkirs  spoke  to  him.  He  listened,  smiled,  and 
addressed  Pakhom  in  Russian. 
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""Well,"  he  saicl,  "that  can  be  clone.  Help  yourself,  wherever  it 
suits  you.  There  is  plenty  of  land." 

"How  can  I  do  this,  though,"  thought  Pakhom.  "Sorae  officiai 
confirmation  is  necessary.  Otherwise  they  say  to-day,  help  yourself, 
but  afterwards  they  may  take  it  away  again."  And  he  said,  — 

"Thank  you  for  thèse  good  words.  You  hâve  plenty  of  land,  and 
I  need  but  little.  Only  I  must  know  what  land  belongs  to  me.  It  must 
be  measured.  and  1  need  some  sort  of  a  confirmation.  For  God's  v/ill 
rules  over  life  and  death.  You  are  good  people,  and  you  give  me  the 
land  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  your  children  will  take  it  away  again." 

The  Chief  laughed.  "Surely  this  can  be  done, "  he  agreed.  ''A 
confirmation  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  made  stronger.  " 

Pakhom  replied,  "I  heard  that  a  merchant  had  been  hère  among 
you.  You  sold  him  land  and  gave  him  a  deed.  I  should  like  to  hâve  it 
the  same  way.  '  ' 

The  Chief  immediately  understood.  "This  too  can  be  done,"  he 
fcxclaimed.  "We  hâve  a  writer.  We  will  drive  to  the  city  and  hâve  the 
seals  put  on." 

"What  is  your  price?" 

"We  hâve  but  one  price;  one  thousand  rubles  a  day. " 

Pakhom  failed  to  comprehend  what  sort  of  measure  a  day  would 
be.  "How  many  dessiatines  will  that  make?" 

'  '  That  we  cannot  figure  ont.  For  one  day  we  sell  you  as  much  land 
as  you  can  walk  around  in  one  day.  The  price  of  one  day  is  one 
thousand  rubles." 

Pakhom  looked  surprised.  "One  can  walk  around  a  lot  of  land  in 
one  day,  '  '  he  said. 

The  Chief  smiled.  "Everything  will  be  yours,  but  on  one  condition. 
If  in  the  course  of  the  day  you  do  not  return  to  the  place  you  start 
from,  your  money  is  lost.  '  ' 

'  '  But  how  can  it  be  noted  how  far  I  hâve  gone  ?  '  ' 

"We  will  stay  right  at  the  starting  point.  Our  lads  will  ride  behind 
you.  Where  you  command  they  will  drive  in  a  stake.  Theu  we  shall 
mark  furrows  from  stake  to  stake.  Choose  your  circle  to  suit  yourself, 
only  before  sunset  be  back  at  the  spot  you  started  from.  Ail  the  land 
that  3'ou  walk  around  shall  be  yours." 

Pakhom  assented.  It  was  decided  to  start  earlj'  in  the  morning. 
They  conversed  for  a  while,  drank  kumyss  and  tea,  and  ate  mutton. 
When  the  night  set  in,  Pakhom  retired  to  sleep  and  the  Bashkirs 
dispersed.  In  the  morning  thej"  were  to  meet  again  in  order  to  journey 
to  the  starting  point. 

Pakhom  could  not  fall  asleep.  He  had  his  minci  on  the  land.  What 
manner  of  things  he  thought  of  introducing  there!  "A  whole  prin- 
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cipality  I  hâve  before  me  !  I  can  easily  make  fifty  versts  in  one  day. 
The  days  are  long  uow.  Fifty  versts  encompass  ten  thoiisand  des- 
feiatines.  I  will  hâve  to  knuekle  down  to  no  one.  l'il  plow  as  mueh  as 
niay  suit  me,  the  rest  I  '11  use  for  a  pasturage.  '  '  Tke  whole  night 
through  he  was  unable  to  close  his  eyes;  only  towards  morning  he 
dozed  restlessly.  Hardly  had  he  begun  to  doze  when  he  saw  a  vision. 
He  was  lying  in  his  kibitka  and  heard  laughter  outside.  To  see  who  it 
was  that  laughed  he  stepped  ont  of  the  kibitka  and  found  the  Chief  of 
the  Bashkirs.  He  was  holding  his  hands  to  his  sides  and  fairly  shook 
with  laughter.  Pakhom  approached  him  in  his  dream  to  find  out  why 
he  was  laughing,  but  now,  instead  of  the  Bashkir,  he  saw  the  merchant 
vrho  had  come  to  his  farm  and  told  him  of  this  land.  Just  as  he  wanted 
to  psk  him  how  long  he  had  been  there,  he  saw  that  it  was  no  longer 
tîie  merchant,  but  that  mujik  who  had  called  on  him  at  his  old  home- 
stead  and  told  him  of  the  lower  Volga  région.  And  now  again  it  was 
no  longer  the  mujik  but  the  Devil  himself,  with  horns  and  hoofs,  and 
he  laughed  and  stared  at  one  spot.  What  is  he  looking  upon?  wondered 
Pakhom;  why  is  he  laughing?  In  his  dream  lie  saw  a  man  lying  our- 
stretched,  barefoot,  clad  only  in  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  with 
Lis  face  turned  upward,  white  as  a  sheet.  As  he  looked  again  to  see 
what  manner  of  man  it  was,  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  he  himself. 

He  awoke  with  the  horror  of  it.  "What  dreadful  things  one  sees  in  a 
dream  !  He  looked  about.  It  was  commenciug  to  clawn.  The  people 
must  be  roused.  It  was  time  to  journey  to  the  starting  place. 

Pakhom  arose,  waked  his  servant  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the 
îarantass,  harnessed  the  horses,  and  went  to  wake  the  Bashkirs. 

"'It  is  time,"  he  said,  "to  travel  to  the  steppe." 

The  Bashkirs  got  up,  assembled,  and  the  Chief  came  among  them. 
Again  thej'  drank  tea  and  wanted  to  treat  Pakhom,  but  he  urged  them 
to  be  off. 

"If  we  go,  let  it  be  done  at  once,"  he  remarked.  "It  is  high  time." 

The  Bashkirs  made  ready,  some  of  them  on  horseback,  the  others 
in  tarantasses.  Pakhom,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  drove  in  his 
own  cart.  They  came  to  the  steppe  as  the  morning  sun  was  beginning 
tr.  erimson  the  sky,  and  driving  over  to  a  little  hillock  they  gathered 
together.  The  Chief  came  towards  Pakhom  and  pointed  with  his  hand 
to  the  steppes. 

"Ail  this  land  that  you  see,"  he  said,  "as  far  as  your  eye  can  reach, 
is  ours.  Choose  to  suit  yourself.  " 

Pakhom 's  eyes  shone.  In  the  distance  he  saw  grass  land,  smooth  as 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  black  as  poppy  seeds.  In  the  deeper  places  the 
grass  was  growing  shoulder  high. 
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The  Chief  took  his  fur  cap  and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

"This  is  the  landmark.  Hère  place  your  gold.  Your  servant  will 
stay  hère.  Go  from  this  point  hence  and  corne  back  again.  Ail  the 
land  that  you  encompass  walking  is  yours.  "" 

Pakhom  tDok  out  the  money  and  laid  it  on  the  cap.  He  took  off  his 
coat,  keeping  the  vest  on,  took  a  bag  of  bread,  tied  a  flat  water  bottle 
to  his  belt.  pulled  iip  his  top  boots  and  made  readj'  to  go.  He  hesitated 
for  a  while  which  direction  to  take.  The  view  was  ever^"vvhere  en- 
ehanting.  Finally  he  said  to  himself,  "I"ll  go  towards  the  rising 
sun.  *"  He  faced  the  East  and  stretched  himself  waiting  for  the  sun 
to  appear  above  the  horizon.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  It  is  better 
to  Avalk  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  The  riders  took  up  their  positions 
behind  him.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  visible,  he  set  off,  foUowed  by 
the  men  on  horseback. 

He  walked  neither  briskh-  nor  slowly.  He  had  walked  about  a 
verst  without  stopping  when  ne  ordered  a  stake  to  be  driven  in.  Once 
again  in  motion,  he  hastened  his  .steps  and  soon  ordered  auother 
stake  to  be  put  in.  He  looked  back  ;  the  hill  was  still  to  be  seen  with 
ihe  people  on  it.  Looking  up  at  the  sun  he  figured  that  he  had  walked 
about  five  versts.  It  had  grown  warm.  and  he  doffed  his  vest.  Five 
versts  further  the  beat  began  to  trouble  him.  Another  glance  at  the 
sun  showed  him  that  it  was  time  for  breakfast.  "I  hâve  already  cov- 
ered  a  good  stretch. "  he  thought.  "Of  course,  there  are  four  of  thèse 
to  be  covered  to-day.  still  it  is  too  early  to  turu  yet  ;  but  I  Tl  take  my 
boots  off."  He  sat  down,  took  off  his  boots  and  went  on.  The  walking 
was  now  easier.  "I  can  go  five  versts  more,"  he  thought,  ''and  then 
turn  to  the  left."  The  further  he  went,  the  more  beautiful  the  land 
grew.  He  walked  straight  ahead.  As  he  looked  back  again,  the  hill 
was  hardly  to  be  seen.  and  the  people  on  it  looked  like  ants. 

"Xow  it's  time  to  turn  back,"  he  thought.  "How  hot  I  am!  I  feel 
like  having  a  drink.  "  '  He  took  his  bottle  with  water  and  drank  while 
walking.  Then  he  made  them  drive  in  another  stake  and  turned  to  the 
left.  He  walked  and  walked.  the  grass  was  high,  the  sim  beat  down 
with  evergrowiug  fierceuess.  Weariness  now  set  in.  A  glance  at  the  suu 
showed  him  that  it  was  midday.  '"I  mu.st  re.st.""  he  thought.  He 
stopped  and  ate  a  little  bread.  "If  I  sit  down  to  eat.  111  fall  asleep." 
He  stood  for  a  while.  caught  his  breath  and  walked  on.  For  a  time  it 
was  ea.sy.  The  food  had  refreshed  him  and  given  him  new  strengtli. 
But  it  was  too  oppressively  hot,  and  sleep  threatened  to  overcome 
him.  He  felt  exhausted.  "Well,"'  he  thought,  "au  hour  of  pain  for 
an  âge  of  joy. '" 

In  this  second  direction  he  walked  nearly  ten  versts.  He  meant  then 
te  turn  to  the  left.  but  lo  I  the  section  was  fine  —  a  luxuriant  dale. 
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î*ity  to  give  it  up  1  AVhat  a  wonderfiil  place  for  flax  !  And  agaiii  he 
walked  straight  on,  appropriated  the  dale  and  marked  the  place 
with  a  stake.  Xow  only  he  made  his  second  turning.  Casting  his  glance 
at  the  starting  point  he  could  hardly  discern  any  people  on  the  hill. 
'"Must  be  about  fifteen  versts  away.  I  hâve  made  the  two  sides  too 
long  and  I  must  shorten  the  third.  Though  the  property  will  turn 
ont  irregular  in  this  way,  what  else  can  be  done?  I  must  turn  in  and 
walk  straight  toward  the  hill.  I  must  hasten  and  guard  against  use- 
less  turns.  I  hâve  plenty  of  land  now.  And  he  turned  and  walked 
straight  toward  the  hill." 

Pakhom's  feet  ached.  He  had  worked  them  almost  to  a  standstill. 
His  knees  were  giving  way.  He  felt  like  taking  a  rest,  but  he  dared 
not.  He  had  no  time,  he  must  be  back  before  sunset.  The  sun  does 
not  wait.  He  ran  ou  as  though  some  one  were  driving  him. 

"Did  I  not  make  a  mistake?  Did  I  not  try  to  grab  too  much  ?  If 
I  only  get  back  in  timel  It  is  so  far  off,  and  I  am  ail  played  out.  If 
only  ail  my  trouble  and  labor  be  not  in  vain  1  I  must  exert  myself  to 
the  utmost." 

He  shivered  and  ran  onward  in  a  trot.  His  feet  were  bleeding  now- 
Still  he  ran.  He  cast  off  his  vest,  the  boots,  the  bottle,  the  cap.  "I  was 
too  greedy  I  I  hâve  ruined  ail  !  I  can 't  get  back  b}'  .sunset  !" 

It  was  getting  worse  ail  the  time.  Fear  shortened  his  breath.  He  rart 
on.  The  shirt  and  trousers  were  sticking  to  his  body,  his  mouth  was  ail 
dried  out,  his  bosom  was  heaving  like  a  hammer,  the  knees  felt  as 
though  they  were  another  's  and  gave  under  him. 

He  hardly  thought  of  the  land  now  ;  he  merely  thought  what  to  do 
so  as  not  to  die  from  exertion.  Yes,  he  feared  to  die,  but  he  could  not 
stop.  "I  havf  run  so  much  that  if  I  stop  they  will  call  me  a  fool." 

The  Bashkirs,  he  could  hear  clearly,  were  screaming  and  calling. 
Their  noise  added  fuel  to  his  burning  heart.  \Vith  the  last  effort  of 
his  strength  he  ran.  The  sun  was  close  to  the  horizon,  but  the  hill  was 
quite  near  now.  The  Bashkirs  were  beckoning,  calling.  He  saw  the 
fur  cap,  saw  his  money  in  it,  saw  the  Chief  squatting  on  the  ground 
with  his  hands  at  his  stomach.  He  remembered  his  dream.  "Earth 
there  is  a-plenty, "  he  thought,  "but  will  God  let  me  live  thereon?  Ah, 
I  hâve  destroyed  myself."  And  still  he  kept  on  running. 

He  looked  at  the  sun.  It  was  large  and  crimson,  touching  the  earth 
and  beginning  to  sink.  He  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  sun  had 
gone  down.  A  cry  of  woe  escaped  from  his  lips.  He  thought  ail  was 
lost.  But  he  remembered  that  the  sun  must  yet  be  visible  from  a 
higher  spot.  He  rushed  up  the  hill.  There  was  the  cap.  He  stumbled 
and  fell,  but  reached  the  cap  with  his  hands. 
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"Good  lad!"  exclaimed  the  Chief.  "You  hâve  gained  mueh  land." 

As  Pakhom's  servant  riished  to  his  side  and  tried  to  lift  him,  blood 
was  fiowing  from  his  mouth.  He  was  dead.  The  servant  lamented. 

The  Chief  was  still  sf^iiatting  on  the  ground,  and  now  he  began 
laughing  loudly  and  holding  his  sides.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  threw 
a  spade  to  the  servant  and  said,  "Hère,  dig!" 

The  Bashkirs  ail  clambered  to  their  feet  and  drove  awa^'.  The 
servant  remained  alone  with  the  corpse. 

He  dug  a  grave  for  Pakhom,  the  measure  of  his  body  from  head  to 
foot  —  three  arshins  and  no  more.  Then  he  buried  Pakhom. 

Léo  ToLSTOY. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  kind  of  country  is  Russia,  mountainous,  or  level? 
—  2.  Why  was  Pakhom  ao  eager  for  somc  land?  —  3.  Where  did  the  Bashkirs 
live?  —  4.  "What  should  hâve  forewarned  Pakhom  of  his  danger?  —  5.  Fiiid  out 
the  meaning  of  the  Eussian  words  used  in  tho  sélection.  —  6.  Find  examples  of 
répétition  of  words  to  indieate  continuons  action.  —  7.  Why  is  the  clause,  "as 
the  morning  sun  was  bcginning  to  crimson  the  sky",  better  than  "at  dawn  of 
day?"  Would  eastern  improve  the  sentence  if  used  before  sky.^  —  8.  What 
shape  Avas  the  land  Pakhom  encompassed?  Did  he  intend  to  make  a  circle  or  a 
square?  —  9.  Does  it  seem  to  us  there  is  a  real,  living  Pakhom  before  our  eyes? 
What  in  the  composition  causes  such  an  eflFect?  —  10.  How  does  the  author 
make  us  see  a)  how  far  Pakhom  is  from  the  hill;  b)  the  time  of  day;  c)  Pak- 
hom's graduai  exhaustion  (description  by  efiFect).  —  11.  Would  the  story  be 
improved  if  the  last  paragraph  were  more  developed? 


THE  THREE  WISHES. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  an  angel  cobbler  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

Thèse  old  people  were  very  poor  and  had  never  been  able  to  save 
money  enough  to  provide  for  their  old  âge. 

One  evening,  as  they  sat  before  the  open  fire  in  their  little  hut,  the 
old  man  said  to  his  wife,  '  '  How  I  wish  there  were  now  upon  the  earth 
fairies  who  would  give  us  anything  for  which  we  wish.  '  ' 

Hardly  had  he  finished  speaking,  when  there  appeared  on  the 
hearth  before  them  a  most  exquisite  little  créature.  Her  long  golden 
hair  floated  about  her,  and  from  her  face  beamed  such  a  kindly  light 
that  it  seemed  to  ilumiuate  the  entire  hut.  In  a  moment  slie  spoke.  "I 
will  grant  you  three  wishes,  "  she  said.  Then  she  disappeared. 

The  old  people  looked  at  each  other  eagerly  and  began  to  wonder 
what  would  be  the  wisest  thing  to  wish  for.  They  meditated  so  long 
that  the  w^oman  became  very  hungry.  "How  I  wish  I  had  a  pudding" 
she  exclaimed.  No  sooner  had  the  words  left  her  mouth  than  before 
lier,  on  the  hearth,  appeared  a  beautiful  pudding.  At  this  the  old 
cobbler  became  verv  angrv  with  his  wife  for  wasting  one  of  their 
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precious  wishes  upon  so  common  a  thing  as  a  pudding.  He  was  so 
very  cross  that  he  remarked,  "I  wish  that  old  pudding-  were  on  tlie 
end  of  your  nose!"  Straightway  the  pudding  arose  and  attached 
itself  to  the  nose  of  the  poor  woman.  There  she  sat  with  that  heavy 
pudding  at  her  nose.  And  now  it  was  her  turn  to  upbraid  her  husband 
for  wasting  auother  of  their  wishes. 

They  had  only  one  wish  left.  They  must  wish  it  very  wisely. 

The  fire  went  out.  The  hut  became  very  cold.  The  poor  old  people 
were  very  tired.  '  '  Oh  !  I  wish  this  tiresome  pudding  was  off  the  end  of 
my  nose!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman.  The  pudding  at  once  fell  off. 
Their  last  wish  was  gone  and  the  only  thing  they  had  gained  was  that 
misérable  pudding. 

Poor  old  people  !  Bitterly  did  they  regret  their  wishes. 

COMPOSITIOX  :  1.  —  Develop  the  story,  usïng  much  conversation  between 
the  two  people  as  to   the  fittest   thing  to  be  wished. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  1492,  Columbus 
set  sail  from  the  Canarj^  Islands  with  his  fleet  of  three  small  vessels, 
but  for  three  days  a  profound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loitering,  with 
flagging  sails,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  September,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  heights  of  Ferro  gradually  faded  from  the  horizon. 

On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the  hearts  of  the  crews 
failed  them.  They  seemed  literall^'  to  hâve  taken  leave  of  the  world. 
Behind  them  was  everything  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  —  country, 
family,  f riends,  life  itself  ;  bef ore  them  everAi:hing  was  chaos,  mystery, 
and  pei'il.  Many  of  the  rugged  seamen  shed  tears,  and  some  broke 
into  loud  lamentations.  The  admirai  tried  to  soothe  their  distress, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  giorious  anticipations. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  arrived  within  the  influence  of  the 
trade  wind  which  blows  steadilj^  from  east  to  west  between  the 
tropics.  With  this  favorable  breeze  they  were  wafted  gently  but 
speedily  over  a  tranquil  sea,  so  that  for  many  days  they  did  not  shift 
a  sail. 

As  the  days  passed  away  one  after  another,  his  crew  began  to  grow 
extremely  uneasy  at  the  length  of  the  voyage.  They  had  advanced 
much  farther  west  than  ever  man  had  sailed  bef  ore,  and  still  they 
continued  daily  leaving  vast  tracts  of  océan  behind  them,  and  pressing 
onward  into  that  apparently  boundless  waste  of  waters.  Even  the 
gentle  breeze  uniformly  aft,  was  conjured  by  their  fears  into  a  cause 
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of  alarm,  for  they  began  to  imagine  that  the  wind  in  thèse  seas  might 
always  prevail  from  the  east,  and  if  so,  would  never  permit  their 
return  to  Spain.  They  were  full  of  vague  terrors,  and  harassed  their 
commander  by  incessant  murmurs.  They  fed  each  other's  discontent, 
gathering  together  in  little  knots,  and  stirring  up  a  spirit  of  mutiny. 
There  was  great  danger  of  their  breaking  forth  into  open  rébellion, 
and  compelling  Columbus  to  tnrn  back.  In  their  secret  conférences 
they  exclaimed  against  him  as  a  mad  desperado,  and  even  talked  of 
throwing  him  into  the  sea. 

The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
critical.  In  proportion  as  he  approached  the  régions  where  he  expeeted 
to  find  land,  the  impatience  of  his  crew  increased.  Columbus  was  not 
ignorant  of  their  mutinons  disposition,  but  he  still  maintained  a  serene 
and  steady  countenance,  soothing  some  with  gentle  words,  endeavoring 
to  work  upon  the  pride  or  avarice  of  others,  and  openly  threatening 
the  rebellions  with  punishraent,  should  they  do  anything  to  hinder 
the  voyage. 

On  the  7th  of  October  having  observed  great  flocks  of  small  tield- 
birds  going  towards  the  southwest,  and  knowing  that  the  Portuguese 
navigators  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands  by  followiug  the 
flights  of  birds,  Columbus  determined  to  alter  his  course  to  the 
direction  in  which  he  saw  the  birds  fly.  For  three  days  they  stood  in 
this  direction,  and  the  farther  they  went  the  more  encouraging  were 
the  signs  of  land. 

When,  however,  on  the  eveuing  of  the  third  day  the  crew  beheld 
the  Sun  go  down  on  the  shoreless  horizon,  they  broke  forth  into 
turbulent  clamor.  They  insisted  upon  turning  homeward  and  giviug 
up  the  voyage  as  hopeless.  Columbus  tried  to  pacif}'  them  with  gentle 
words  and  promises  of  large  rewards;  but  tinding  that  they  only 
increased  in  clamor,  he  assumed  a  decided  tone.  He  told  them  it  was 
"useless  to  murmur  ;  the  expédition  had  been  sent  by  the  sovereign  to 
seek  the  Indies,  and,  happen  what  might,  he  was  determined  to 
persévère,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the 
enterprise. 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  défiance  with  his  crew,  and  his  situation 
became  desperate.  Fortunately  the  proofs  of  land  being  near  were 
such  on  the  following  day  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt.  Besides  a 
quantity  of  river-weeds,  they  saw  a  torn  braneh  with  berries  on  it  ; 
then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  ail,  a  staff 
artificially  car\'ed.  Gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine 
expectation.  In  the  evening  Columbus  made  an  impressive  address 
to  his  crew,  and  told  them  he  thought  it  probable  they  would  make 
land  that  verj-  night. 
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At  suuset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing 
the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead  from  her 
superior  sailing.  Xot  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening 
darkened.  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  cabin  of  his 
vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  and  maintaining  an 
intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About  ten  o'clock  he  thought  he 
beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Fearing  his  eager  hopes 
might  deceive  him  he  ealled  to  a  gentleman  near  him,  and  inquired 
whether  he  saw  sueh  a  light  ;  the  latter  replied  that  he  did.  They  saw 
it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sndden  and  pa.ssing  gleams,  as  if  it 
were  a  torch  of  some  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves,  or 
in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  do\m  as  he  walked 
from  house  to  house. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  a  gun 
from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  now  clearly  seen 
about  two  leagues  distant  :  whereupon  they  took  in  sail,  and  lay  to, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  dawn.  It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the 
12th  of  October,  that  Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  TVorld.  As  the 
day  dawTied,  he  saw  before  him  a  level  island.  several  leagues  in 
extent,  and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continuai  orchard.  Though 
apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
seen  issuing  from  ail  parts  of  the  woods,  and  running  to  the  shore. 
They  were  perfectly  naked,  and,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships, 
appeared  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures  to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 

Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  east  anchor,  and  the  boats 
to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own  boat,  riehly  dressed 
in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal  standard.  As  he  approached  the 
shore,  he  was  delighted  with  the  purity  of  the  atmosphère,  the  crystal 
transpareney  of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  végéta- 
tion. On  landing  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and 
returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  foUowed 
by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings 
of  gratitude.  Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword.  displayed  the 
royal  standard,  and  took  solemn  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  giving  it  the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  wildest  transports. 
They  thronged  around  the  admirai,  some  embracing  him,  others 
kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  the  most  mutinous  and  turbu- 
lent were  now  the  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Man^-  of  those  who 
had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched  at  his  feet,  begging 
pardon  for  ail  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him,  aud  promising  the 
blindest  obédience  for  the  future. 
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The  natives  of  the  island  supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out 
of  the  crystal  firmament,  beyond  the  horizon,  or  had  deseended  from 
above  on  their  ample  wings,  accompanied  with  lightning  and  thunder  ; 
and  that  thèse  marvelous  beings,  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment 
of  varions  colors,  were  inhabitants  of  the  skies. 

Columbus  supposed  himself  to  hâve  landed  on  an  island  at  the 
western  extremity  of  India,  henee  it  and  the  adjoining  islands  were 
called  the  West  Indies,  and  the  natives,  Indians,  an  appellation  which 
has  since  been  extended  to  ail  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World. 

Irving. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Point  out  two  good  descriptions  in  the  first  paragraph. 
—  2.  Show  a  contrast  in  the  second  paragraph.  —  3.  What  are  trade  winds?  — 
4.  Explain,  "the  breeze  uniformly  aft  was  conjured  by  their  fears  into  a  cause 
of  alarm.  "  —  5.  WTiich  are  the  topic  sentences  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  para- 
graphs?  How  are  the  paragraphs  developed  from  them?  —  6.  How  can  it  be 
accounted  that  fîeld-birds  should  be  seen  so  far  away  from  land?  —  7.  Explain, 
"not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night."  —  8.  Show  how  we  are  made  to  see  the 
sailors'  alarms  increasing  with  the  Icngth  of  the  voyage.  —  9.  What  were 
subjects  of  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  natives?  —  10.  What  did  the  natives  take 
for  ample  ivings.^  For  lightning  and  thunder?  —  11.  What  was  Columbus 's 
purpose  in  undertaking  the  voyage?  —  12.  What  do  you  learn  about  his  char- 
acter?  —  13.  Make  out  a  list  of  ail  the  descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Wj-ite  out  Columbus 's  address  to  the  mutinous 
sailors   as  outlined  in  the   scventh   paragraph. 

2.  —  One  of  the  sailors  relates  his  whole  expérience  at  home. 


THE   RETURN   OF   COLUMBUS. 

The  great  navigator  had  sueceeded,  as  is  well  known,  after  a  voyage 
the  natural  difiSculties  of  which  had  been  uiuch  augmented  by  the 
distrust  and  mutinous  spirit  of  his  foUowers,  in  descrying  land  on 
Friday,  the  12th  of  October,  1492.  After  some  months  spent  in  ex- 
ploring  the  delightful  régions  now  for  the  first  time  thrown  open 
to  the  ej'es  of  a  European,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  January, 
1493,  for  Spain.  One  of  his  vessels  had  previously  foundered,  and 
another  had  deserted  him,  so  that  he  was  left  alone  to  retrace  his 
course  across  the  Atlantic. 

After  a  most  tempestuous  voyage,  he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  the  Tagus,  sorely  against  his  inclination.  He  experienced,  however, 
the  most  honorable  réception  from  the  Portuguese  monarch,  John  the 
Second,  who  did  ample  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  Columbus, 
although  he  had  failed  to  profit  by  them.  After  a  brief  delay,  the  ad- 
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mirai  resumed  his  voyage,  and,  crossing:  the  bar  of  Saltes,  entered  the 
harbor  of  Palos  about  noon  on  the  15tli  of  Mardi,  1493,  being  exactly 
seven  months  and  eleven  days  since  his  departure  from  that  port. 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  commnnity  at  Palos,  as  they 
beheld  the  well-knoAAni  vessel  of  the  admirai  re-entering  their  harbor. 
Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since  consigned  him  to  a 
waterj'  grave;  for,  in  addition  to  the  preternatural  horrors  which 
hung  over  the  voyage,  they  had  experienced  the  most  storm}'  and 
disastrous  winter  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners.  Most 
of  them  had  relatives  or  friends  on  board.  They  thronged  immediately 
to  the  shore,  to  assure  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of 
their  returu. 

The  admirai  was  too  désirons  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
sov  reigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at  Palos.  He  took  with  him  on  his 
jonrney  spécimens  of  the  multifarious  products  of  the  newly-discov- 
ered  régions.  He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  the  native  islanders, 
arrayed  in  their  simple  barbarie  costume,  and  decorated,  as  he  passed 
through  the  principal  cities,  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  orna- 
ments  of  gold,  rudely  fashioned;  he  exhibited,  also,  quantities  of  the 
same  métal  in  dust,  or  in  crude  masses,  numerous  vegetable  exotics 
possessed  of  aromatic  or  médicinal  virtue,  and  several  kinds  of 
quadrupeds  unknown  in  Europe,  and  birds  whose  varieties  of  gaudy 
plumage  gave  a  brilliant  effect  to  the  pageant. 

The  admiral's  progress  through  the  eountry  was  everywhere  im- 
peded  by  the  multitudes  thronging  fortli  to  gaze  at  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  and  the  more  extraordinary  man  who,  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage  of  that  time,  which  has  now  lost  its  force  from  its  familiarity, 
fîrst  revealed  the  existence  of  a  "New  World".  As  he  passed  through 
the  busy,  populous  city  of  Seville,  every  window,  balcony,  and  house- 
top  which  could  afford  a  glimpse  of  him  is  described  to  hâve  beeu 
crowded  with  spectators. 

It  M'as  the  middle  of  April  before  Columbus  reached  Barcelona. 
The  nobility  and  cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court,  together  with 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  came  to  the  gâtes  to  receive  him,  and  es- 
corted  him  to  the  royal  présence.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  seated, 
awaiting  his  arrivai.  On  his  approach,  they  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
extending  their  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caused  him  to  be  seated  before 
them. 

Thèse  were  unprecedented  marks  of  condescension  to  a  person  of 
Columbus 's  rank,  in  the  haughty  and  ceremonious  court  of  Castile. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  proudest  moment  in  the  lif e  of  Columbus.  He  had 
fully  established  the  truth  of  his  long-contested  theory,  in  the  face  of 
argument,  sophistry,  sneer,  scepticism,  and  contempt.  He  had  achieved 
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this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calciilation,  supported  tlirough  the  most 
adverse  circumstances  by  consummate  conduct.  The  honors  paid  him, 
which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or 
military  success,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were, 
in  his  case,  a  homage  to  intellectual  power,  suecessfully  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  noblest  interests  of  humanity. 


COLUMBUS    AT   BARCELOXA. 

After  a  brief  iiiterval.  the  sovereigns  requested  from  Columbus  a 
récital  of  his  adventures.  His  manner  was  sedate  and  dignified,  but 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  natural  enthusiasm.  He  enumerated  the  several 
islands  which  he  had  visited,  expatiated  on  the  temperate  character  of 
the  climate,  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  every  variety  of  agricul- 
tural  production,  appealing  to  the  samples  imported  by  him,  as 
évidence  of  their  natural  fruitfulness.  He  dwelt  more  at  large  on  the 
precious  metals  to  be  found  in  thèse  islands,  which  he  inferred  less 
from  the  spécimens  actually  obtained  than  from  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  natives  to  their  abundance  in  the  unexplored  régions  of  the 
interior.  Lastly,  he  pointed  ont  the  wide  scope  afforded  to  Christian 
zeal  in  the  illumination  of  a  race  of  men  whose  minds,  far  from  being 
wedded  to  any  System  of  idolatry,  were  prepared,  by  their  extrême 
simplicity,  for  the  réception  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  doctrine. 

The  last  considération  touched  Isabella  's  heart  most  sensibly  ;  and 
the  whole  audience,  kindled  with  varions  émotions  by  the  speaker 's 
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cloquence,  filled  up  the  perspective  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  their 
owu  faucies,  as  ambition,  or  avarice,  or  devotional  feeling  predomiu- 
ated  in  their  bosoms.  When  Columbus  ceased,  the  king  and  qiieen, 
together  with  ail  présent,  prostrated  themselves  on  their  knees  in 
grateful  thanksgivings,  while  the  solemn  strains  of  the  Te  De  uni  were 
poured  forth  by  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel,  as  in  commémoration 
of  some  glorious  victory. 

Prescott. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  sentence  lias  beeu  developed  by  the  preeeding 
sélection  :  "The  Discovery  of  America"?  —  2.  Where  is  the  Tagus ?  —  Seville? 
—  Palos?  —  3.  Explain,  '  '  consigned  hini  to  a  watery  grave."  - —  4.  How  lias  the 
third  paragraph  beeu  developed  from  the  topic  sentence?  —  5.  What  is  suggested 
by  the  f ollowing  sentence,  '  '  He  had  f ully  established  the  truth  of  his  long- 
contested  theory,  in  the  face  of  argument,  sophistry,  sneer,  scepticism,  and 
contempt.  "  — -  6.  In  the  sentence,  "lie  had  achieved  this,  not  by  chance,  but  by 
calculation  ",  to  what  is  it  alluded?  —  7.  Make  eut  a  list  of  ail  the  reasoiis  why 
you  thiuk  Columbus  had  great  merit  in  his  uudertaking?  —  8.  Point  out  four 
good  descriptions  in  the  sélection.  —  9.  Explain,  "the  whole  audience  filled  up 
the  perspective  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  their  own  f  ancies.  '  ' 

COMPOSITIONS    :   1.  —  Write  out  a  sketch  of  Columbus 's  life. 

2.  —  Describe  the  picture. 

3.  —  You  hâve  been  at  Seville  witnessing  Columbus 's  pageant,  write  a  full 
description  of  it.   (Put  more  life  and  interest  by  using  the  eonversational  form.) 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  f  ail, 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  drear3^ 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart  !  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining  ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  ail, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

LONFELLOW, 
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THE   BOYHOOD   OF   EALEIGH. 

Exercises  ox  the  picture.  —  1.  Which  is  the  chief  figure  in  the  picture? 
How  did  the  artist  make  it  appear  so?  —  2.  What  is  tlie  time  of  year?  —  of 
day?  —  3.  How  is  the  man  dressed?  What  is  his  profession?  What  is  he  doing? 
What  is  his  nationality?  —  4.  What  is  he  relating  to  the  boys?  Is  the  sailor 's 
taie  interesting?  How  do  you  know?  —  5.  Whicli  of  the  two  boys  seems  more 
interested  in  the  story?  —  Do  you  think  the  story  is  pleasant  or  dreadful?  — 


6.  What  objects  do  you  see  in  the  setting  that  help  out  the  meaning  of  the 
scène?  Whose  probably  is  that  toy  boat?  —  7.  Who  are  thèse  two  boys?  Are  they 
good  boys?  Which  looks  more  intelligent?  Who  has  a  kinder  face?  Are  tliey 
poor?  —  8.  Do  they  look  as  if  they  were  brothers?  —  10.  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  weather?  —  11.  Would  the  picture  be  more  interesting  if  the  artist  had 
shown  more  of  the  beach,  with  fishermen,  boats,  etc.?  Why  did  he  paint  the  sky 
and  sea  so  monotonous?  —  12.  Is  the  place  Avhere  they  are  level  with  the  sea; 
or  are  they  on  a  cliff?  —  13.  Why  that  low  Avall  we  see  by  them?  —  14.  Who  was 
Walter  Ealeigh?  Give  in  a  few  lines  particulars  about  him.  —  15.  What  did  the 
artist  want  to  tell  in  painting  that  picture?  —  16.  Did  the  artist  want  to  re- 
present  actions  or  feelings?  —  17.  Was  the  world  as  well  known  in  Ealeigh's 
time  as  now?  —  18.  What  do  you  think  the  boys  say  they  will  do  when  they  are 
groAvn  up? 

Write  out  the  story  lying  back  of  the  picture. 
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MURDER  OF  ARTHUR  OF  BRITTANY  (1203). 

John,  called  Lackland,  Henry  II 's  younger  son,  became  King  of 
îngland,  though  his  little  nephew  Arthur  had  the  best  claim  to  the 
hrone  ;  but  John  seized  the  treasure,  and  made  fine  promises  to  the 
obility,  and  got  himself  crowned  at  "Westminster  within  a  few  weeks 
fter  his  brother  Richard 's  death. 

The  French  King,  Philip,  refused  to  aeknowledge  the  right  of  Jolin 
3  his  new  dignity,  and  declared  in  favor  of  Arthur.  So  John  and  the 
'reneh  King  went  to  war.  AVhen  Arthur  was  sixteen,  Philip  invited 
lie  orphan  boy  to  court.  '''You  know  your  rights.  Prince,'"  lie  said 
-)  Arthur,  '  '  and  you  would  like  to  be  a  King.  Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"Truly, "  said  Prince  Arthur,  "I  should  greatly  like  to  be  a  King." 

"Then,  "  said  Philip,  "3'ou  shall  hâve  two  hundred  gentlemen  who 
re  knights  of  mine,  and  with  them  you  shall  go  to  win  back  the  pro- 
inces  belonging  to  you,  of  which  your  uncle  lias  takeii  possession. 

myself,  meanwhile,  will  head  a  force  against  liim  in  Xormandy.  " 

Therefore  King  Philip  went  his  way  into  Normandy,  and  Prince 
.rthur  went  his  way  towards  Mirebeau,  a  French  town  near  Poictiers. 
le  had  not  been  there  long  when  one  sumnier  night,  King  John,  by 
^eachery,  got  his  men  into  town,  and  surprised  Arthur 's  force.  He 
)ok  two  hundred  of  Arthur 's  knights,  and  seized  the  prince  himself 
I  bed.  The  knights  were  put  in  heavy  irons,  and  driven  away  in 
pen  earts  drawn  by  bullocks,  to  various  dungeons,  where  they 
ère  most  inhumanly  treated,  and  where  some  of  them  were  starved 
)  death.  Prince  Arthur  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  Falaise. 

One  day,  while  he  was  in  prison  in  that  castle,  mournfully  thinking 

strange  that  one  so  young  should  be  in  so  much  trouble,  and  looking 
Lit  of  the  small  window  in  the  deep  dark  wall,  at  the  summer  sky, 
tid  the  birds,  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  he  saw  his  uncle 
le  king  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  arehway,  looking  very  grim. 

"Arthur,"  said  the  king,  with  his  wicked  eyes  more  on  the  stone 
oor  than  on  his  nephew,  "will  you  not  trust  to  the  gentleness,  and 
le  friendship,  and  the  truthfulness  of  your  loving  uncle?" 

"I  will  tell  my  loving  uncle  that,"  replied  the  boy,  "  when  he  does 
le  right.  Let  him  re.«tore  to  me  my  kingdom  of  England,  and  then 
)me  to  me  and  ask  the  question." 

The  king  looked  at  him,  and  then  went  ont.  "Keep  that  boy  close 
risoner,  "  .said  he  to  the  warden  of  the  castle. 

Then  the  king  took  secret  counsel  with  the  worst  of  his  nobles,  how 
le  prince  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  Some  said,  put  ont  his  eyes  and  keep 
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him  iu  prison,  as  Robert  of  Xormandy  was  kept  ;  others  said,  hâve 
him  stabbed,  others,  hâve  him  hanged  ;  others,  hâve  him  poisoned. 

King  John  sent  certain  ruffians  to  Falaise,  to  blind  the  boy  with 
red-hot  irons  —  but  Arthur  so  feelingly  entreated  them,  and  shed 
such  piteous  tears,  and  so  trustfully  appealed  to  Hubert  de  Bourg, 
the  warden  of  the  castle,  who  had  a  love  for  him,  and  was  an  honorable 
tender  man,  that  Hubert  eould  not  bear  it.  To  his  eternal  honor,  he 
prevented  the  torture  from  being  performed,  and  at  his  own  risk  sent 
the  savages  away. 

The  disappointed  king  bethought  himself  of  the  stabbing  sug- 
gestion next  ;  and,  witli  his  snuffling  manner  and  cruel  face,  proposed 
it  to  one  William  de  Bray.  "I  am  a  gentleman,  and  not  an  execu- 
tioner,  ■'  said  William  de  Bray,  and  left  the  présence  with  disdain. 

But  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  king  to  hire  a  murderer  in  those  days. 
King  John  found  one  for  his  money,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  castle 
of  Falaise.  "On  what  errand  dost  thou  come?"  said  Hubert  to  this 
fellow.  "To  despateh  j'oung  Arthur,"  he  returned. 

"Go  back  to  him  who  sent  thee,"  answered  Hubert,  "and  say  that 
I  will  do  it."' 

King  John,  very  well  knowing  that  Hubert  would  never  do  it,  but 
that  he.courageously  sent  this  reply  to  save  the  prince  or  gain  time, 
despatehed  messenger  to  convey  the  young  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Rouen. 

Arthur  was  soon  forced  from  the  good  Hubert,  of  whom  he  had 
never  stood  in  greater  need  than  then  ;  carried  away  by  night,  and 
lodged  in  his  new  prison,  where  through  his  grated  window  he  could 
hear  the  deep  waters  of  the  river  Seine  rippling  against  the  stone  wall 
below. 

One  dark  night.  as  he  lay  sleeping,  he  was  roused  and  bidden  by 
his  jailer  to  come  down  the  staircase  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  ;  he 
hurriedly  dressed  himself  and  obeyed.  Wheu  they  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  winding  stairs,  and  the  night  air  from  the  river  blew  upon  their 
faces,  the  jailer  trod  upon  his  torch,  and  put  it  out.  Then  Arthur  in 
the  darkness  was  drawn  into  a  solitary  boat  :  and  in  that  boat  he  found 
his  uncle  and  another  man. 

He  knelt  to  them,  and  prayed  them  not  to  murder  him.  Deaf  to  his 
entreaties  thej"  stabbed  him,  and  sunk  his  body  in  the  river  with  heavy 
stones.  TThen  the  spring  morning  broke,  the  tower  door  was  closed, 
the  boat  was  gone,  the  river  sparkled  on  its  way,  and  never  more 
was  any  trace  of  the  poor  boy  beheld  by  mortal  eyes. 

Ch.  Dickens.  {A  Chiîd's  Ilistory  of  England.) 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  paragraph  is  a  summary  of  the  following  scène 
taken  from  Shakespeare?  —  2.  W'iiat  are  your  feelings  toward  Arthur?  Kiiig 
John?  —  3.  What  attitudes  are  mentioned  to  indicate  feelings?  —  4.  The 
Prince 's  answer  to  his  unele  shows  what  character?  —  5.  What  détails  suggest 
pietures  and  stir  feelings  in  the  last  three  paragraphs?  —  6.  Do  you  think  a 
child  could  understand  that  Eistory  of  En-gland?  Why  is  it  soî  (Compare  : 
"Ancient  Britain"',  "Siège  of  Calais",  by  the  same  author.) 


ARTHUR  PLEADS  WITH   HUBERT. 

Scène  :  o  room  in  a  castle  in  England. 

Time   :  about  the  year  1200,  in  the  reign  of  John,  King  of  England^ 

Arthur,  nefhew  of  the  King. 

Hubert  de  Buegii,  Justice  of  England. 

First  Executioner. 

Second  Executioner. 

[Enter  Hubert  and  Executioners.] 
HuB.  —  Heat  me  thèse  irons  hot,  and  look  thou  stand 

Within  the  arras.  When  I  strike  my  foot 

Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gronnd,  rush  forth, 

And  bind  the  boy  which  you  shall  find  with  me 

Fast  to  the  chair.  Be  heedful.  Henee,  and  watch. 
IsT.  ExEC.  —  I  hope  your  Avarrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 
HuB.  — •  Uncleanly  scruples  !  f  ear  not  you.  Look  to  't. 

{Exeunt  Executioners.} 
Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  hâve  to  say  with  you. 

[Enter  Arthur.] 
Arth.  —  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 
HuB.  —  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 
Arth.  —  As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title 

To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be.  You  are  sad. 
HuB.  —  Indeed,  I  hâve  been  merrier. 
Arth.  —  Mercy  on  me! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I. 

Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 

Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 

Only  for  wantonness.  By  my  christendom, 

So  I  were  out  of  a  prison  and  kept  sheep, 

I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long; 

And  so  I  would  be  hère,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practices  more  than  to  me. 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
La  Classe  en  anglais,  Cours  Sttp.  12 
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Is  it  my  faiilt  that  I  was  Geoffrey's  son? 
No,  indeed,  it  "s  iiot  ;  and  I  woiild  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  yoii  woiild  love  me,  Hubert. 
HuB.  —  (Aside.)  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  merey  which  lies  dead  ; 
Tlierefore  I  will  be  sudden  and  dispatch. 

^\rth.  —  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  You  look  pale  to-day. 

In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 

That  I  might  sit  ail  night  and  watcli  witli  you. 

I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 
HuB.  —  (Aside.)  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. 

Read  hère,  young  Arthur.     {Showing  a  paper.) 

{Aside.)     How  now,  foolish  rheum! 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ! 

I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  Is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  —  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foui  effect. 

Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  botli  mine  ej'es  ? 

HuB.  —  Young  bo}',  I  must. 

Artii.  —  And  will  you? 

HuB.  —  And  I  will. 

Arth.  —  Hâve  you  the  heart?  AVhen  your  liead  did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows, 
The  best  I  had,  a  prinee,ss  wrought  it  me. 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  again  ; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head, 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying  "AVhat  lack  you?"  and  "AVhere  lies  your  grief?" 
Or  "What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you?" 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  hâve  lien  still 
And  never  hâve  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love 
And  call  it  cunning.  Do,  an  if  you  will  ; 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why  then  you  must.  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes, 
Thèse  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  f rown  on  vou  ? 
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HuB.  —  I  have  sworn  to  do  it; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  theni  out. 
Arth.  —  Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  âge  would  do  it  ! 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 

Approaching  near  thèse  e^'es,  would  drink  my  tears, 

And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 

Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence; 

Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 

But  for  containing  tire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron? 

An  if  an  angel  should  have  corne  to  me 

And  told  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believ  'd  liim,  —  no  tongue  but  Hubert  's. 
HuB.  —  Come  forth  (Stamps.) 

{Reenter  Executioners,  icith  a  cord,  irons,  etc.] 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 
Arth.  —  0,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me  !  My  eyes  are  out 

Even  with  the  tierce  looks  of  thèse  bloody  men. 
HuB.  —  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  hère. 
Arth.  —  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough  ? 

I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 

For  heaven  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  ! 

Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert,  drive  thèse  men  away, 

And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 

Thrust  but  thèse  men  away,  and  l'il  forgive  you, 

"Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 
HUB.  —  Go,  stand  within  ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 
IsT.  ExEC.  —  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

{Exeunt  Executioners.) 
Arth.  —  Alas,  I  then  chid  away  my  f riend  ! 

He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart. 

Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 

Give  life  to  yours. 
HuB.  —  Come,  boy,  prépare  yourself. 

Arth.  —  Is  there  no  remedy? 

HuB.  —  None  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  —  0  heaven,  that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yours, 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sensé  ! 

Then  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 

Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 
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HuB.  —  Ts  this  yoTir  promise  ?  Go  to,  liold  your  tongue. 
Arth.  — ■  Hubert,  the  utterane€  of  a  braee  of  longues 

Must  needs  want  pleading  fer  a  pair  of  eyes. 

Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue,  let  me  not,  Hubert  ; 

Or,  Hubert,  if  you  wilL,  eut  out  mj'  tongue, 

So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.  0,  spare  mine  eyes, 

Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you  ! 

Lo,  b}"  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  eold 

And  would  not  hainn  me. 
HuB.  —  I  can  lieat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  —  No,  in  good  sooth  ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 

Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 

In  undeserv'd  extrêmes.  See  else  yourself  ; 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal  ; 

The  breatli  of  heaven  has  blown  his  spirit  out 

And  strew  'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 
HuB.  —  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 
Arth,  —  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 

And  glow  with  shame  of  j-our  proceedings,  Hubert. 

Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  ej'es  : 

And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight, 

Snatch  ni  îiïf;  niaster  that  doth  tarre  him  ou 

Ail  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 

Deny  tlieir  office  ;  onlj^  you  do  lack 

That  merey  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends, 

Créatures  of  note  for  mercj'-lacking  uses. 
HuB.  —  Well,  see  to  live  ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eye 

For  ail  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes. 

Yet  am  I  sworn  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 

With  same  verj^  iron  to  burn  them  out. 
Arth.  —  0,  now  you  look  like  Hubert  !  ail  this  while 

You  were  disguis 'd. 
HuB.  —  Peaee  ;  no  more.  Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead. 

I  '11  fin  thèse  dogged  spies  with  f  aise  reports  ; 

And,  prett}'  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure 

That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  ail  the  world, 

Will  not  offend  thee. 
Arth.  —  0  heaven  !  I  thank  you,  Hubert. 
HuB.  —  Silence  ;  no  more.  Go  closely  in  with  me. 

Mueh  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  (Exeunt.) 

Shakespeare. 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  a)  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed; 
b)  As  little  prince  as  may  be,  having  so  great  a  title  to  be  more  prince,  c)  Yoii 
at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince.  —  2.  What  reasons  does  Arthur  bring  Avhy 
HulDert  should  not  put  bis  eyes  out?  —  3.  Hubert  loves  the  little  prince  but 
fears  to  disobey  the  kiug's  cruel  order;  show  how  gradually  his  love  for  his 
young  friend  is  seen  to  get  the  uppermost.  —  4.  What  do  you  learn  about 
Arthur  "s  character?  —  5.  What  are  your  feelings  towards  him?  —  6.  How  old 
does  the  prince  appear  to  be  hère?  —  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  opinion?  — 

7.  Point  out  ail  the  thoughts  that  are  strikingly  happj'  in  Arthur  's  speeches.  — 

8.  Give  examples  of  thoughts  in  which  there  seems  to  be  too  mueh  of  subtlety  or 
refinement. 

COMPOSITION    :    1.  —  Translate  the  whole  pièce  into  prose. 
2.  —  Write  out  a  description  of  the  picture. 


OVERTHROW  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar  is  king  !  Belshazzar  is  lord  ! 
And  a  tliousand  dark  nobles  ail  bend  at  his  board  ; 
Fruit  glisten,  flowers  bloom,  méats  steam,  and  a  flood 
Of  the  wine  that  man  loveth  rnns  redder  than  blood  : 
AYild  daneers  are  there,  and  a  riot  of  mirth, 
And  the  beauty  that  maddens  the  passion  of  earth  ; 

And  the  crowds  ail  shout, 

Till  the  vast  roofs  ring, 
"Ail  praise  to  Belshazzar,  Belshazzar  the  king!" 

"Bring  forth, "  cries  the  monarch,  "the  vessels  of  gold, 
"Which  lay  f  ather  tore  down  f  rom  the  temple  of  old  ; 
Bring  forth,  and  we'll  drink,  while  the  trumpets  are  blown, 
To  the  gods  of  briglit  silver,  of  gold,  and  of  stone  : 
Bring  forth  1"  —  and  before  him  the  vessels  ail  shine. 
And  he  bows  unto  Baal,  and  he  drinks  the  dark  wine  ; 

Whilst  the  trumpets  bray, 

And  the  cjTnbals  ring, 
"Praise,  praise  to  Belshazzar,  Belshazzar  the  kingl" 

"What  cometh  ?  —  look,  look  !  "Without  menace  or  call  ? 
"STho  writes,  with  the  Lightning  's  bright  hand,  on  the  wall  t 
"What  pierceth  the  king,  like  the  point  of  a  dart? 
"What  drives  the  cold  blood  f  rom  his  cheek  to  his  heart  î 
"Chaldeans!  inagicians!  the  letters  expound!" 
They  are  read  —  and  Belshazzar  is  dead  on  the  ground?: 

Hark!  the  Persian  is  corne. 

On  a  conqueror  's  wing  ; 
And  a  Mede  's  on  the  throne  of  Belshazzar  the  king  ! 

Bryan  "Waller  Procter. 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  The  poem  consists  of  two  parts  coiitrasted  ;  what  are 
tliey  ?  Woiild  the  pièce  be  improved  by  the  second  part  being  more  detailed? 
Oive  reasons.  —  2.  Point  ont  three  important  scènes  in  the  first  part.  —  3.  Why 
wild  not?  darlc  nobles?  —  4.  Find  examples  of  description  by  effect.  — 
5.  What  is  suggested  of  the  service  in  :  "  Bring  f orth  !  —  and  before  him  the 
vessels  ail  shrne"?  —  6.  Show  that  the  writer  uses  rather  highly  descriptive  words 
than  those  expressing  cold,  bare  facts.  —  7.  Point  ont  some  statements  that 
hâve  been  intentionally  exaggerated.  —  8.  What  were  those  vessels  of  gold,  etc.? 
— 9.  Why  does  the  pimishuient  cornes  right  after  what  is  said  in  the  second 
stanza?  —  10.  What  forms  of  sentences  hâve  been  used  in  the  third  stanza? 
—  11.  What  words  were  written  on  the  wall?  By  whom  do  we  know  them  to  hâve 
been  expounded?  —  12.  How  does  the  writer  express  that  the  prophecy  is  sure  and 
soon  to  be  f ulfilled ?  —  13.  What  moment  of  the  cvent  would  do  best  for  a 
■picture?  Describe  that  picture.  —  14.  What  moral  lesson  can  be  derived  from  this 
event  ? 

COMPOSITIONS    :   1.  —  Write  ont  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Ninive. 
2.  — •  Translate  the  poem  into  prose. 


THE  CURE  OF  THE  MAN  BORN  BLIND. 

And  [as  He  was  leaving  the  Temple]  Jésus  passing  by,  saw  a  niau 
wlio  was  blind  from  liis  birth.  And  His  disciples  asked  Him  :  "Rabbi, 
who  hatli  sinned,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  sliould  be  born 
blind?"  Jésus  answered  :  "Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his 
parents  ;  but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him. 
I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  whilst  it  is  day  :  the 
night  cometh  when  no  one  can  work.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I 
am  the  Light  of  the  world.  '  ' 

AVhen  He  had  said  thèse  Ihiiigs,  Ile  ^pat  on  the  ground,  and  made 
clay  of  the  spittle  and  spread  the  clay  upon  his  eyes,  and  said  to  him  : 
"Go  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloe,"  (which  is  interpreted  :  Sent).  He 
went  therefore  and  washed,  and  he  came  seeing.  The  neighbors  there- 
fore,  and  they  who  had  seen  him  before  that  he  was  a  beggar,  said   : 

"Is  not  this  he  that  sat,  and  begged?"  Some  said  :  "This  is  he. " 
But  others  said  :  "No,  but  he  is  like  him."  But  he  said  :  "I  am  he." 
They  said  therefore  to  him  :  "How  were  thy  eyes  opened?"  He 
answered  :  "That  man  that  is  called  Jésus,  made  clay  and  anointed 
my  eyes,  and  said  to  me  :  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloe  and  wash.  And  I 
went,  I  washed,  and  I  see."  And  they  said  to  him  :  "Where  is  He?" 
He  saith  :  "  I  know  not.  '  ' 

They  bring  him  that  had  been  blind  to  the  Pharisees.  Now  it  was 
the  Sabbath  when  Jésus  made  the  clay  and  opened  his  eyes.  Again 
therefore  the  Pharisees  asked  him,  how  he  had  reeeived  his  sight. 
But  he  said  to  them  :  "He  put  clay  upon  my  eyes,  and  I  washed, 
and  I  see." 
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Some  therefore  of  the  Pharisees  said  :  "This  man  is  not  of  God,  who 
keepeth  not  the  Sabbath.  "  But  others  said  :  "How  ean  a  man  that 
is  a  sinner  do  snch  miracles?"  And  there  was  a  division  among  them. 
They  said  therefore  to  the  blind  man  again  :  "What  sayest  thon  of 
Hini  that  hath  opened  thy  eyes?"  And  he  said   :  "He  is  a  Prophet." 

The  Jews  then  did  not  believe  concerning  him,  that  he  had  been 
blind  and  had  received  his  sight,  until  they  called  the  parents  of  him 
that  had  received  his  sight;  and  asked  them,  saying  :  "Is  this  yo^r 
son,  who  you  say  was  boni  blind?  How  then  doth  he  see?"  His 
parents  answered  them  and  said  :  "We  know  that  this  is  our  son, 
and  that  he  was  born  blind  ;  but  how  he  now  seeth  we  know  not  ;  or 
who  hath  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not.  Ask  himself  ;  he  is  of  âge, 
let  him  speak  for  himself." 

Thèse  things  his  parents  said,  beeause  they  feared  the  Jews.  For  the 
Jews  had  already  agreed  among  themselves,  that  if  any  man  should 
confess  Him  to  be  Christ,  He  should  be  put  out  of  the  sj'nagogue. 
Therefore  did  his  parents  say  :  "He  is  of  âge,  ask  him." 

They  therefore  called  the  man  again  that  had  been  blind,  and  said 
lo  him  :  "Give  glory  to  God.  V^^e  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner."  He 
said  therefore  to  them  :  "If  he  be  a  sinner,  I  know  not.  One  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  '  '  They  said  then  to  him  : 
"What  did  He  to  thee?  How  did  He  open  thy  eyes?"  He  answered 
them  :  "I  hâve  told  you  already,  and  you  hâve  heard  :  why  would 
you  hear  it  again?  Will  you  also  beeome  His  disciples?"  They  reviled 
him  therefore,  and  said  :  "Be  thou  His  disciple;  but  we  are  the 
disciples  of  Moses.  We  know  that  God  spoke  to  Moses  :  but  as  to  this 
man,  we  know  not  whence  He  is.  '  ' 

The  man  answered  and  said  to  them  :  "Wh}',  herein  is  a  wonderfui 
thing  that  you  know  not  from  whence  He  is,  and  He  hath  opened  my 
eyes.  Now  we  know  that  God  doth  not  hear  sinners  ;  but  if  a  man  be 
a  server  of  God  and  doth  His  will,  him  He  heareth.  From  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  world  it  hath  not  been  heard,  that  any  man  hath  opened 
the  eyes  of  one  born  blind.  Unless  this  man  were  of  God,  He  could  not 
de  anything. "  They  answered  and  said  to  him  :  "Thou  wast  wholly 
born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  "  And  they  cast  him  out. 

Jésus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out  ;  and  when  He  had  f  ound 
him,  He  said  to  him  :  "Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Son  of  God?"  He 
answered  and  said  :  "Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  in  Him?"' 
And  Jésus  said  to  him  :  '  '  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him  ;  and  it  is  He  that 
talketh  with  thee."  And  he  said  :  "I  believe,  Lord."  And  falling 
down  he  adored  Him. 

And  Jésus  said  :  "For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world  :  that 
they  who  see  not  may  see  ;  and  that  they  who  see,  may  beeome  blind.  '  ' 
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And  some  of  the  Pliarisees,  who  were  with  Him,  lieard,  and  they 
said  unto  Him  :  "Are  we  also  blind?"  Jésus  said  to  them  :  "If  you 
were  blind,  you  should  not  hâve  sin  :  but  now  you  say  :  ^¥e  see. 
Your  sin  remaineth.  '  ' 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  How  did  Our  Lord  prove  on  that  day  that  He  is  the 
Light  of  the  World"?  —  2.  Why  did  He  use  such  means  to  cure  the  blind  nian? 
—  3.  What  was  done  by  the  Jews  to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the 
miracle?  —  4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  argument  of  the  blind  man;  "Why 
herein  is  a  wonderful  thing...  etc.?"  —  5.  Did  the  Jews  réfute  the  argument? 
Why?  —  6.  What  effect  had  it?  —  7.  Why  did  Jésus  go  to  see  the  man  he  had 
oured?  —  8.  Did  the  Jews  believe  readily  in  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord?  Why?  — 
9.  Say  why  this  scène  is  lifelike  and  interesting?  Which  are  the  several  éléments 
of  this  interest?  —  10.  What  lesson  can  be  drawn  from  this  story? 

COMPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  Dramatize  the  sélection. 

2.  —  Write  a  relation  of  the  event  as  if  made  by  the  man  who  was  cured. 

3.  —  Write  some  paragraph  in  the  indirect  discourse   (Note  the  loss  of  effect). 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  HAPPY  RELIGION. 

Nothing  is  easy,  which  we  are  not  happy  while  we  are  doing.  Hâve 
you  been  happy  in  your  religion?  Far  from  it.  It  has  been  a  simple 
burden  to  you.  If  it  had  not  been  for  heaven  and  hell,  you  would 
hâve  made  short  work  of  it  long  since.  But  heaven  and  hell  are 
facts  ;  there  they  are,  and  there  is  no  help  for  us. 

As,  then,  we  must  be  religions,  I  am  for  a  happy  religion.  I  see  no 
use  in  an  unhappy  one,  if  God  gives  me  my  choice.  But  He  has  done 
more  than  that.  He  wishes  me  to  be  happy  in  my  religion.  Nay,  He 
wishes  my  religion  to  be  the  happiness  and  sunshine  of  my  life.  Now 
a  happy  religion  means  a  religion  of  love.  Every  thing  comes  easy  to 
love.  Thus,  I  am  dépendent  for  my  happiness  on  no  one  but  Jésus. 
M}'  religion  makes  me  liapp}'  ail  the  day  long. 

If  serving  Jésus  ont  of  love  were  some  prodigiously  difficult  thing, 
like  the  contemplation  of  the  saints,  or  Iheir  austerities,  then  it  would 
be  another  matter.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  serve 
God  because  you  are  afraid  of  going  to  hell,  and  wish  to  go  to  heaven, 
is  a  great  blessing,  and  a  supernatural  work;  but  it  is  very  difficult. 
Whereas,  to  serve  God  because  you  love  Him  is  so  easy  that  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  so  many  men  in  the  world  neglecting  to  do  it.  Stupid 
soûls,  so  miraculously  blind  ! 

And  what  is  a  further  blessing  is,  that  what  makes  you  happy 
makes  our  dearest  Lord  happy  also,  and  the  thought  of  this  again 
makes  us  so  happy,  that  we  can  hardi}'  contain  ourselves,  and  then 
that  again  makes  Him  happier  still.  And  thus  religion  gets  sweeter. 
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Life  is  oiie  long'  joy,  becaiise  the  AVill  of  God  is  always  being  doue 
in  it,  and  the  glory  of  God  always  is  got  from  it.  You  become  iden- 
tified  with  the  interests  of  Jésus  ;  you  wed  them  as  if  they  were  your 
own,  as  indeed  they  are. 

His  spirit  steals  into  you,  and  sets  up  a  little  throne  in  your  heart, 
and  crowns  itself,  and  then  most  sweetly  proclaims  itself  king.  It 
gained  the  crown  by  a  dear  conspiracy  ;  you  never  suspected  what 
divine  love  was  about  the  while.  But  so  it  is,  God 's  glory  becomes 
dear  to  you  ;  you  get  quite  toucha'  about  our  Lord,  for  He  is  become 
the  apple  of  your  eye,  and  you  are  drawn  to  save  soûls,  beeause  it 
is  what  He  is  always  doing,  and  so  you  get  an  instinct  and  a  taste  for 
it  yourself. 

And  so  it  ail  goes  on;  and  so  you  live;  yet  not  you,  but  Christ  lives 
in  you  ;  and  so  you  die.  You  never  suspect  you  are  a  saint,  or  any- 
thing  approaching  one.  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  hid 
from  no  one  more  than  from  yourself.  You  a  saint  indeed  !  Your 
liumility  would  eitlier  laugh,  or  be  frightened  at  the  bare  thought. 
But,  oh!  the  depth  of  the  mercies  of  Jésus!  What  will  be  your  sur- 
prise at  His  judgment-seat,  to  hear  the  sweet  sentence,  to  see  the  briglit 
eiown!  AYhy,  you  Avill  almost  argue  against  your  own  salvation  1  Our 
Lord  makes  the  elect  do  so  in  the  Gospel.  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee 
lîungry,  and  fed  Thee?  Wlien  saw  we  Thee  thirsty,  and  gave  Thee 
drink  ?  They  cannot  make  it  out.  In  ail  their  love  for  Jésus,  they  never 
dreamed  it  was  so  great  a  thing  as  this. 

Ah  !  only  serve  Jésus  out  of  love  !  You  cannot  beat  God  in  the 
strife  of  love  !  Onlj^  serve  Jésus  out  of  love,  and,  —  while  your  e^'es 
are  yet  unclosed,  before  the  whiteness  of  death  is  yet  settled  on  your- 
face,  or  those  around  you  are  sure  that  that  last  gentle  breathing  was 
indeed  your  last,  —  oh,  what  an  unspeakable  surprise  will  you  hâve 
had  at  the  judgment-seat  of  j^our  dearest  Love,  while  the  songs  of 
Heaven  are  breaking  on  your  ears,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  dawning 
on  your  eyes,  to  fade  away  no  more  f orever  ! 

Father  Faber. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Prove  the  truth  of  the  first  sentence  by  giviug  examples 
from  your  own  expérience.  —  2.  When  is  not  a  man  happy  in  his  religion?  — 
3.  Of  Avhat  is  hurden  suggestive?  — •  4.  Explain,  a)  Ton  would  hâve  made  short 
Avork  of  it  ;  b)  There  they  are,  and  there  is  no  help  for  us.  —  5.  In  the  second 
paragraph,  point  out  threc  statements  produeing  a  climax.  —  6.  In  the  last 
sentence,  what  grand,  sublime  picture  is  called  up  in  our  miud  by  the  word 
dawning/'  —  7.  "\Miat  other  beautiful  pictures  may  be  found  in  the  sélection?  — 
8.  Point  out  an  example  of  rej)etitiou  of  statement  injhe  last  paragraph;  why 
does  the  repeated  statement  produce  a  climax?  —  9.  A  composition  is  lerse 
■when  it  is  eleganthi  concise,  free  of  supei-jiuous  words,  pithy,  succinct;  do  yoiï 
think  the  above  composition  deserves  this  qualification?  Give  proofs.  —  10.  Find 
eight   crisp   sentences  that  would  make  beautiful  maxims. 
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COMPOSITIOX  :  1.  —  I  love  my  religion.  (Say  what  you  do  for  the  service  of 
<jrod.  Give  détails  concerning  morning  and  evening  prayers,  confession,  com- 
munion, visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Holy  Mass  on  Sunday  (and  week  days), 
vespers  and  bénédiction,  yearly  retreat,  the  observation  of  the  commandments 
of  God  and  of  the  Chureh,  scapulars,  beads,  holy  pictures,  etc.,  the  sacraments 
you  hâve  received,  respect  shown  to  priests,  religious,   churches,  etc.,  etc.) 


FATHER  RASLE. 

For  thirty  years  Father  Sébastian  Rasle  dwelt  in  the  forest,  teach- 
ing  its  wild  recl  children  the  love  of  God  and  Mary.  He  was  burned  by 
the  Sun  and  tanned  by  the  wind  until  he  was  almost  the  color  of  his 
parishioners.  The  langnages  of  four  Indian  tribes  were  more  famil- 
iar  to  him  than  the  tongue  in  whieh  his  mother  taught  him  the  Ave 
Maria.  The  buts  of  Norridgewock,  a  village  of  Maine,  contained  his 
people  ;  the  river  Kennebec  flowed  swiftly  past  his  dwelling  to  the  sea. 
There  he  built  a  chureh  —  handsome,  he  thought  and  said  ;  perhaps  we 
might  not  like  it.  At  any  rate  the  altar  was  handsome,  and  he  gathered 
a  store  of  copes  and  chasubles,  albs  and  embroidered  stoles,  for  the 
dignity  of  the  holy  service. 

He  trained,  also,  as  many  as  forty  Indian  boys,  and  in  their  erim.son 
cassocks  and  white  surplices  the}'  aided  the  saered  ponip. 

Besides  the  chureh,  there  were  two  chapels,  one  on  the  road  which 
led  to  the  forest,  where  the  braves  used  to  make  a  short  retreat  before 
starting  to  trap  and  Imnt  ;  the  other  on  the  path  to  the  cultivated  lands, 
where  prayers  were  offered  when  they  went  to  plant  or  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.  The  one  was  dedicated  to  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the  tribe; 
the  other  to  our  most  holy  Mother,  Mary  Immaculate. 

To  adorn  this  latter  was  the  spécial  émulation  of  the  women.  AYhat- 
■ever  they  had  of  jewels,  of  silk  stuffs,  of  délicate  broidery  of  porcupine 
quill  or  richly  tinted  moosehair,  Avas  found  there  ;  and  f rom  amidst 
their  offerings  rose,  white  and  fair,  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
lier  sweet  face  looking  down  upon  her  swarthy  children,  kneeliug 
tefore  her  to  recite  their  rosaries. 

One  beautiful  inanimate  ministrant  to  God's  worship  the}'  had  in 
abundanee  —  light  from  wax  candies.  The  wax  was  from  the  berry  of 
the  laurels  which  cover  the  hills  of  Maine. 

To  the  chapel  every  night  and  morning  came  ail  the  Indian  Chris- 
tians.  At  morning  they  made  their  prayers  in  common,  and  assisted  at 
Mass,  chanting  in  their  own  dialect  hj'mns  written  for  that  purpose  by 
their  pastor.  Then  they  went  to  their  employment  for  the  day  ;  the 
priest  to  his  continuons,  orderly,  and  ceaseless  labor. 

The  morning  was  given  up  to  visitors,  who  came  to  their  good  father 
with  their  sorrows  or  disquietudes  ;  to  ask  his  relief  against  some  little 
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injustice  of  their  f ellows  ;  Lis  advice  on  their  marrîage  or  otTier  pro- 
jeets.  He  consolée!  this  one,  instructed  tliat  ;  re-established  peace  in 
disunited  familles;  calmed  troubled  consciences;  administered  gentle 
rebuke,  or  gave  encouragement  to  the  timid. 

The  afternoon  belonged  to  the  sick,  who  were  visited  in  their  own 
eabins.  If  there  was  a  council,  the  blaekrobe  must  go  there  to  invoke: 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  its  délibérations  ;  if  a  feast,  he  must  be  présent  to 
bless  the  viands  and  to  check  ail  approaches  to  disorder.  And  always  in 
the  afternoon,  old  and  yoimg,  warrior  and  gray-haired  squaw,  Chris- 
tian and  catechumen,  assembled  for  the  catechism.  When  the  sun  de- 
clined  westward,  and  the  shadows  crept  over  the  village,  they  sovight 
the  chapel  for  the  public  praj'er,  and  to  sing  a  In-mn  to  Mar^-.  Then 
each  to  his  home;  but  before  bedtime  neighbors  gathered  again,  in 
the  house  of  one  of  them,  and,  in  antiphonal  choirs,  they  sung  their 
beads,  and  with  another  hymn  separated  for  sleep. 

AVhen  they  went  to  the  seaside  for  their  fishing,  they  bore  with 
them,  as  wandering  Israël  bore  the  tabernacle,  a  chapel  formed  of 
bark,  that  the}'  might  hâve  the  consolations  of  religion  while  exposed  to 
danger  and  temptation. 

In  1722,  Xorridgewock  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  New  Englanders.  A  few  old  men,  women,  and  childreu  only  wer-î' 
in  the  village  ;  but  the  Puritans  were  af  ter  the  priest.  He  had  time  to 
consume  the  sacred  Hosts  in  the  tabernacle,  and  to  escape  on  his 
snowshoes.  But  the  church  and  his  lodge  were  pillaged  and  every- 
thing  was  carried  off,  even  to  his  inkstand.  To  this  day  Harvard 
Collège  shows  with  pride  Father  Rasle's  manuscript  Abenaki  dic- 
tionary,  made  with  such  long  toil  and  patience,  and  bravely  conquered 
hy  two  hundred  and  fifty  advancers  of  civilization  froni  an  old  priest 
and  a  handful  of  squaws  and  pappooses. 

Father  Rasle  had  broken  both  legs  some  time  before  and  yet  he 
refused  to  leave  the  main  band  of  his  people,  following  them  about 
wherever  the  necessities  of  warfare  chanced  to  lead  them.  The  New 
Englanders  never  relaxed  their  efforts  to  catch  Father  Sébastian,  for 
in  him  they  saw  the  soûl  of  the  Indians.  Accustomed  themselves 
to  deify  their  own  popular  leaders  till  they  tired  of  them,  the  Puritans 
fancied  that  the  strength  of  the  red  man  lay  not  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  in  the  talents  of  the  priest. 

Him,  at  ail  hazards,  they  must  hâve  ;  and  triumphant  success 
crowned  their  efforts.  It  was  on  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Apostle,  August  24,  1724,  that  a  band  of  ]\Iohawks  and  New  Eng- 
landers burst  upon  the  town  of  thèse  Catholic  Indians.  The  women 
and  children  fîed  ;  a  few  young  braves  who  were  in  the  village  caught 
up  their  arms  to  withstand  the  enem3^  But  before  they  could  be  slain, 
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the  priest,  remembering  those  words  of  our  dear  Lord,  "the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  his  sheep,"  and  knowing  himself  to  be  the 
reaï  object  of  the  attack,  advanced  to  meet  his  foes.  They  saw  him  just 
as  he  reached  the  village  cross.  A  yell  of  savage  exultation,  a  volley  of 
bullets,  and  the  missionary  lay  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  symbol  of  salva- 
tion. 

Half  a  century  later  the  descendants  of  thèse  men  were  asking  the- 
friendship  of  the  Catholic  Indians  against  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Kennebecs,  Passamaquoddies,  and  Penobscots  met  the  Council  of 
Massachusetts,  and  expressed  their  détermination  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  American  colonies,  but  added  :  '  '  We  must  hâve  a  French  black- 
robe  ;  we  will  hâve  no  '  Frayer  '  that  cornes  f rom  you.  '  ' 

Orono,  the  Penobscot  chief,  bore  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
Révolution,  and  his  clansmen  fought  beside  him.  "If  one  of  our 
priests  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  endeavor  to  get  you  one^ 
and  take  care  he  be  a  good  man."  Such  was  the  offer  of  the  Council; 
but  the  answer  of  the  Abenaki  was  still,  "We  know  our  religion,  and 
love  it  ;  we  know  nothing  of  you.  or  j'ours.  "  Thus  faithful  to  the  teach- 
ings  they  had  received  in  1650,  thèse  true  American  Catholics  con- 
tinued  to  cherish  it,  by  rosary,  and  crucifix,  and  earnest  prayer  until 
thej'  carried  the  cross  which  Father  Rasle  had  worn  to  Bishop  Carroll 
at  Baltimore,  and  by  it  demanded  a  pastor  of  the  true  faith. 

Rev.  Xavier  Donald  McLeod. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Compare  the  followiug  facts  as  expressed  hère  simply, 
and  in  the  structure  given  thcni  in  the  text  ;  note  the  différence  in  beauty  and 
effectiveness  :  a)  He  could  speak  four  Indian  languages  easily;  b)  His  face  was 
brown;  c)  He  lived  near  the  Kennebec;  d)  He  had  forty  Indian  boys  as 
sanctuary  boys;  e)  Their  most  precious  things  were  found  there  ;  f)  ...  the 
laurels  which  are  numerous  in  Maine  :  g)  The  morning  was  given  up  to  visitors 
who  needed  his  assistance;  h)  In  the  afternoon,  ail  assembled  for  the  catechism; 
i)  In  the  evening,  they  went  to  the  chapel;  j)  They  shouted  when  they  saw  the 
priest  ;  he  Avas  killed  at  the  foot  of  a  cross.  —  2.  Mention  ail  the  reasons  you 
hâve  for  thinkîng  Father  Easle  to  be  a  true  apostle.  —  3.  How  do  you  know  that 
thèse  Indians  were  good  Christians?  —  -i.  Find  an  exaniple  of  irony.  —  5.  Who 
were  the  New  Englandcrs?  the  Puritans?  the  Mohawks?  —  6.  Where  is  the  state 
of  Maine?  of  Massachusetts?  the  Kennebec?  Baltimore?  —  7.  Eewrite  the  first 
paragraph,  giving  only  gênerai  statements.  —  8.  KewTÎte  the  second  paragraph, 
giving  particulars.  —  9.  What  means  had  Father  Eastle  of  studying  the  Indian 
languages? 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Father  Rasle  writes  to  a  young  priest,  his  nephew^ 
engaging  him  to  corne  and  share  his  missionary 's  work. 

2.  —  Write  out  an  abridgment  of  the  sélection. 
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JESUS  AT   >ÎAZARETH. 

Exercises  ox  the  ficture.  —  1.  Who  are  the  personages?  Where  are  they?  — 
2.  What  are  they  doing?  —  3.  "WTiat  object  does  Jésus  hold  in  His  hands?  — 
4.  Why  does  Mary  stop  sewing?  What  eeem  to  be  her  feelings?  —  5.  Why  does 
she  sit  there  for  her  work  ?  —  6.  Describe  the  shop.  What  tools  and  other  objects 
do  yoii  see  in  it?  —  7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  light  from  above?  —  8.  What 
is  seen  around  the  heads  of  Joseph,  Mary  and  Jésus?  It  is  the  same  for  each? 
Why  not?  —  9.  How  Is  Jésus  dressed?  —  10.  What  quality  has  His  obédience? 
How  do  you  know?  —  11.  Would  you  hâve  liked  to  watch  that  scène?  — 
12.  What  virtues  shone  in  a  spécial  nianner  in  that  lioliest  of  liomes?  —  13.  Is 
your  impression  of  the  scène  a  pleasant  one?  What  thoughts  hâve  you  as  you 
study  it?  Wliat  are  sonie  of  the  beautiful  qualities  of  this  picture. 

Write  ont  the  story  suggested  by  the  picture,  giving  it  for  title.  The  first  Day 
of  Jésus  in  the  Shop. 


THE  THOUGHT  OF  GOD. 

The  thought  of  God  is  like  the  tree 

Beneath  whose  shade  I  lie, 
And  watch  the  fleets  of  snowy  clouds 

Sail  o'er  the  silent  sky. 

It  is  a  thought  whieh  ever  makes 
Life 's  sweetest  smiles  from  tears, 

And  is  a  daybreak  to  our  hopes, 
A  sunset  to  our  fears. 

One  while  it  bids  the  tears  to  flow, 
Then  wipes  them  from  the  eyes, 

Most  often  fills  our  soûls  with  joy, 
And  always  sanctifies. 

To  think  of  Thee  is  almost  prayer, 

And  is  outspoken  praise; 
And  pain  can  even  passive  thoughts 

To  actual  worship  raise. 

Ail  murmurs  lie  inside  Thy  Will 
Which  are  to  Thee  addressed  ; 

To  sufïer  for  Thee  is  our  work, 
To  think  of  Thee,  our  rest. 

F.  TV.  Faher 


JESUS  AT  NAZAEETH. 
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ALEXANDER  AND  THE  AFRICAN  CHIEF. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world.  Alexander,  the  Macedo- 
nian,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and  secluded 
corner,  in  peaceful  hnts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They 
led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  Chief,  who  received  him  hospitably  and 
placed  before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs,  and  bread  of  gold. 

—  "Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country?"  said  Alexander. 

—  "I  take  it  for  granted,"  replied  the  Chief,  "that  thon  wert  able 
to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what  reason,  then,  art 
thou  come  amongst  us?" 

—  "  Your  gold  has  not  tempted  me  hither, "  said  Alexander,  "but 
I  would  willingly  become  acquainted  with  your  manners  and 
customs.  '  ' 

—  "So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  other;  "sojourn  among  us  as  long  as 
it  pleases  thee.  " 

—  At  the  close  of  this  conversation,  two  citizens  entered,  as  into 
their  Court  of  Justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  "I  bought  of  this  man  a 
pièce  of  land,  and,  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it,  I  found 
a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  bargained  only  for  the  land,  and 
not  for  any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  beneath  it;  and  yet  the 
former  owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it.  " 

— •  The  défendant  answered,  "I  hope  I  hâve  a  conscience  as  well 
as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  ail  its  contingent,  as 
well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the  treasure  inclu- 
sively.  '  ' 

—  The  Chief,  w^ho  was  at  the  same  time  their  Suprême  Judge, 
recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see  whether 
or  no  he  understood  them  aright.  Then,  after  some  reflection,  he  said, 
"Thou  hast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe?" 

—  "Yes!" 

—  "And  thou,"  addressing  the  other,  "a  daughter?" 

—  "Yes!" 

—  "Well  then,  let  them  marry  each  other,  and  bestow  the  treasure 
on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage-portion." 

—  Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. 

—  "Think  you  my  sentence  unjust?"  the  Chief  asked  him. 

—  "0,  no,"  replied  Alexander,  "but  it  astonishes  me." 

—  "And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  Chief,  "would  the  case  hâve 
been  decided  in  your  country?" 

—  "To  confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "we  should  hâve  taken 
both  parties  into  custodv,  and  hâve  seized  the  treasure  for  the  King's 
use." 
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—  "For  the  King's  use!"'  exclaimed  the  Chief,  now  in  his  turn 
astonished.  "Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country?" 

—  "0,  yes!" 

—  "Does  it  rain  there?" 

—  "Assuredly.  " 

—  "Wonderful!  but  are  there  tame  animais  in  the  country  that 
live  on  the  grass  and  green  herbs?" 

—  "Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds.  " 

—  "Ay,  that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the  Chief;  "for  the  sake 
of  those  innocent  animais,  the  All-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the 
sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country." 

COLERIDGE. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  do  you  know  about  Alexandei-  the  Great?  — 
2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff  and  of  the  défendant? 
Whieh  had  a  right  to  hâve  the  money  ?  —  3.  What  can  be  said  about  the  Chief 's 
décision?  —  4.  What  obsolète  ternis  lead  you  to  believe  that  Coleridge  is  not  a 
modem  author?  —  5.  How  is  God  called  in  the  sélection?  —  6.  Show  that  the 
phrase,  "in  a  remote  and  secluded  corner "  is  an  essential  statement  in  the 
story.  —  7.  Explain  the  last  paragraph. 

COMPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  Dramatize  the  story. 

2.  —  EcAvrite  the  pièce  using  the  indirect  discourse. 

ANCIENT  ENGLAND. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  World,  you  will  see,  in  the  left-hand 
upper  corner  of  the  Eastern  Hémisphère,  two  islands  lying  in  the 
sea.  They  are  England  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  England  and  Scot- 
land  form  the  greatcr  part  of  thèse  Islands.  Ireland  is  the  next  in 
size.  The  little  neighboring  islands,  which  are  so  small  upon  the  map 
as  to  be  mère  dots,  are  chiefly  little  bits  of  Scotland  —  broken  off, 
I  dare  say,  in  the  course  of  a  great  length  of  time,  by  the  power  of 
the  restless  water. 

In  the  old  days,  a  long,  long  while  ago,  before  Christ,  thèse  Islands 
were  in  the  same  place,  and  the  stormy  sea  roared  round  them,  just 
as  it  roars  now.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
swamps.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  very  misty  and  cold.  There  were 
no  roads,  no  bridges,  no  streets,  no  houses  that  you  would  think  deserv- 
ing  of  the  name.  A  town  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  straw-covered 
huts,  hidden  in  a  thick  wood,  with  a  ditch  ail  round,  and  a  low  wall, 
made  of  mud,  or  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  one  upon  another.  The 
people  planted  little  or  no  corn,  but  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  their 
flocks  and  cattle.  Thej'  made  no  coins,  but  used  métal  rings  for  money. 
They  were  clever  in  basket-work,  as  savage  people  often  are  ;  and  they 
could  make  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  and  some  very  bad  earthenware. 
But  in  building  fortresses  they  were  much  more  clever. 
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They  made  boats  of  basket-work,  covered  with  the  skins  of  animais^ 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured  far  from  the  shore.  They  made  swords^ 
of  copper  mixed  with  tin  ;  but  those  swords  were  of  an  awkward 
shape,  and  so  soft  that  a  heavy  blow  would  bend  one.  They  made  light 
shields,  short  pointed  daggers,  and  spears. 

They  were  very  fond  of  horses.  The  standard  of  Kent  was  the  pic- 
ture  of  a  white  horse.  They  could  break  them  in,  and  manage  them 
wonderfully  well.  Indeed,  the  horses  (of  whieh  they  had  an  abim- 
d£ince,  though  they  were  rather  small)  were  so  well  taught  in  those 
days  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hâve  improved  since^  thongh 
the  men  are  so  much  wiser.  They  understood,  and  obeyed,  every 
word  of  command;  and  would  stand  still  by  themselves,  in  ail  the  din 
and  noise  of  battle,  while  their  masters  went  to  fight  on  foot.  The 
Britons  eould  not  hâve  succeeded  in  their  most  remarkable  art,  without 
the  aid  of  thèse  sensible  and  trusty  animais. 

The  art  I  mean,  is  the  construction  and  management  of  war-chariots 
or  cars,  for  which  they  hâve  ever  been  celebrated  in  history.  Each 
of  the  best  sort  of  thèse  chariots,  not  quite  breast  high  in  front,  and 
cpen  at  the  back,  contained  one  man  to  drive,  and  two  or  three  to 
fight  — ■  ail  standing  up.  The  horses  who  drew  them  were  so  well 
trained,  that  they  would  tear,  at  full  gallop,  over  the  most  stony 
v/ays,  and  even  through  the  woods;  dashing  dov>'n  their  masters  "^ 
enemies  beneath  their  hoofs,  and  cutting  them  to  pièces  with  the 
blades  of  SAVords,  or  scythes,  whieh  were  fastened  to  the  wheels,  and 
stretehed  ont  beyong  the  car  on  each  side,  for  that  cruel  purpose. 
In  a  moment,  while  at  full  speed,  the  horses  would  stop,  at  the  driver  's 
command.  The  men  within  would  leap  ont,  deal  blows  about  them  with 
their  swords  like  bail,  leap  on  the  horses,  on  the  pôle,  spring  back  into 
the  chariots  anyhow  :  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  safe.  the  horses  tore 
away  again. 

The  Britons  had  a  strange  and  terrible  religion,  called  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Druids.  It  seems  to  hâve  been  brought  over,  in  very  early 
tjmes  indeed,  from  the  opposite  country  of  France,  anciently  called 
Gaul,  and  to  hâve  mixed  up  the  worship  of  the  Serpent,  and  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  with  the  worship  of  some  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and 
Goddesses.  Most  of  its  cérémonies  were  kept  secret  by  the  priests,  the 
Druids,  who  pretended  to  be  enchanters,  and  who  carried  magicians' 
wands,  and  wore,  each  of  them,  about  his  neck,  what  he  told  the 
ignorant  people  was  a  Serpent 's  egg  in  a  golden  case.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  Druidical  cérémonies  included  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,. 
the  torture  of  some  suspected  criminals,  and,  on  particular  occasions,, 
even  the  burning  alive,  in  immense  wicker  cages,  of  a  number  of  meui 
and  animais  together. 
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The  Druid  priests  had  some  kind  of  vénération  for  the  oak,  and  for 
the  misletoe  —  the  same  plant  that  we  hang  up  in  houses  at  Christ- 
mas  time  now  —  when  its  white  berries  grew  upon  the  oak.  They 
met  together  in  dark  woods,  which  they  called  sacred  groves;  and 
there  they  instructed,  in  their  mysterious  arts,  young  men  who  came 
to  them  as  pupils,  and  who  sometimes  stayed  with  them  as  long  as 
twenty  years.  Thèse  Druids  built  great  temples  and  altars,  open  to 
the  sky,  of  which  some  are  yet  remaining.  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  in  Wiltshire,  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  thèse. 

Dickens. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Why  is  there  no  comma  in  the  phrase,  "they  are 
England  and  Scotland?"  —  2.  Why  "the  greater  part  of  thèse  islands"  and 
not  great  est?  —  3.  Of  Avhat  adjective  is  next  the  superlative?  —  4.  Why  the 
répétition  in,  "In  the  old  days,  a  long,  long  while  ago,  before  Christ?"  — 
5.  Why  is  no  repeated  in,  "There  were  no  roads,  no  bridges,  no  streets,  no 
houses  that  you  ^vould  think.  .  .  "?  —  6.  ^Miat  reflection  ean  we  make  when 
reading  that  the  Britons  '  '  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured  far  f rom  the  shore.  '  '  — 
7.  Why  had  the  Britons  to  be  so  élever  in  building  fortresses,  managing  war- 
horses,  and  constructing  war-chariots?  —  8.  Find  the  meaning  of  hrealc  in, 
break  out,  hreak  off,  breal:  upon,  hreak  up.  —  9.  What  is  fhe  meaning  of  to  in, 
"open  to  the  sky?"  —  10.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  best  descriptive  words  and 
phrases.  —  11.  Draw  out  an  outline  of  the  composition.  —  12.  A  description 
niust  not  be  a  mère  catalogue  of  bare  facts;  show  that  the  sélection  is  a  model 
of  description  in  that  respect  ;   give  proof  s. 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Write  out  a  description  of  ancient  Canada  in  about 
fhe  same  plan,  and,  if  possible,  in  about  the  same  style,  as  the  above  sélection. 


SIEGE  OF  CALAIS. 

Few  days  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  the  King  laid  siège  to  Calais. 
This  siège  —  ever  afterwards  mémorable  —  lasted  nearly  a  year.  In 
order  to  starve  the  inhabitants  out,  King  Edward  built  so  many 
■w'ooden  houses  for  the  lodging  of  his  troops,  that  it  is  said  their 
quarters  looked  like  a  second  Calais  suddenly  spruug  up  around  the 
fir.st.  Early  in  the  siège,  the  governor  of  the  town  drove  out  what 
lie  called  the  useless  mouths,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hundred 
persons,  men  and  women,  young  and  old.  King  Edward  allowed  them 
to  pass  through  his  lines,  and  even  fed  them,  and  dismissed  them  with 
money  ;  but,  later  in  the  siège,  he  was  not  so  mercif ul  —  five  hundred 
more,  who  were  afterwards  driven  out,  dying  of  starvation  and 
misery. 

The  garrison  were  so  hard-pressed  at  last,  that  they  sent  a  letter  to 
King  Philip,  telling  him  that  they  had  eaten  ail  the  horses,  ail  the 
dogs,  and  ail  the  rats  and  mice  that  could  be  found  in  the  place; 
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and,  that  if  he  did  not  relieve  them.  they  must  either  siirrender  to 
the  Engiish,  or  eat  one  another.  Philip  made  one  effort  to  give  them 
relief;  but  they  were  so  hemmed  in  by  the  Engiish  Power,  that  he 
could  not  sueeeed  and  was  fain  to  leave  the  place.  Upon  this  they 
hoisted  the  Engiish  flag  and  siirrendered  to  King  Edward.  "Tell 
yonr  gênerai,"'  said  he  to  the  humble  messengers  who  came  ont  of 
the  town,  "that  I  require  to  hâve  sent  hère,  six  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  citizens,  bare-legged,  and  in  their  shirts,  w^ith  ropes  aboiit 
their  necks  ;  and  let  those  six  men  bring  with  them  the  keys  of  the 
castle  and  the  town. 

When  the  Governor  of  Calais  related  this  to  the  people  in  the 
market-place,  there  was  great  weeping  and  distress  ;  in  the  midst  of 
which,  one  worthy  citizen,  named  Eustadie  de  Saint-Pierre,  rose 
np  and  said,  that  if  the  six  men  were  not  sacrificed,  the  whole  popu- 
lation would  be  ;  therefore,  he  offered  himself  as  the  first.  Encouraged 
by  this  bright  example,  five  other  worthy  citizens  rose  up  one  after 
another,  and  offered  themselves  to  save  the  rest.  The  Governor,  who 
was  too  badly  wounded  to  be  able  to  walk,  mounted  a  poor  old  horse 
that  had  not  been  eaten,  and  conducted  thèse  good  men  to  the  gâte, 
while  ail  the  people  cried  and  mourned. 

Edward  received  them  wrathfully,  and  ordered  the  heads  of  the 
whole  six  to  be  struck  off.  Sir  Walter  Manny  pleaded  for  them,  but 
in  vain.  However,  the  good  Queen  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  besought 
the  King  to  give  them  up  to  her.  The  King  replied,  "I  wish  you  had 
been  somewhere  else  ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  you.  '  '  So  she  had  them 
properly  dressed,  made  a  feast  for  them,  and  sent  them  back  with  a 
handsome  présent,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  whole  camp.  I  hope 
the  people  of  Calais  loved  the  daughter  to  whom  she  gave  birth  soon 
afterwards,  for  her  gentle  mother's  sake. 

Dickens. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Sum  up  each  paragraph  into  a  short  sentence.  — 
2.  Why  were  some  inhabitants  driven  ont  as  useless  mouths?  —  3.  What  meaning 
is  added  to  the  verbs  by  the  prépositions  in.  a)  starve  the  inhabitants  out ; 
b)  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  Engiish.  —  4.  Make  a  gênerai  statement  for 
"  they  had  eaten  ail  the  liorses,  ail  the  dogs,  and  ail  the  rats  and  mice  that 
could  he  found  in  the  place."  —  Why  repeat  ail?  —  5.  Why  did  the  king  receive 
the  six  citizens  Avrathfully?  —  6.  Why  is  the  présent  partieiple  used  in,  "there 
was  great  weeping?"  —  7.  Put  the  words  in  their  natural  order  in,  "I  require 
to  hâve  sent  hère  six  citizens."  —  8.  To  what  persons  in  the  story  does  our 
sympathy  go?  —  9.  What  reasons  has  the  author  for  calling  the  Queen  gentle, 
good?  —  10.  Tell  what  you  think  of  the  aet  of  Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre  and 
his  followers.  —  11.  Why  was  King  Edward  waging  a  war  in  France?  Give 
particulars  about  Crecy?  Calais? 

COMPOSITIONS    :   1.  —  Develop  fully  the  third  paragraph. 

2.  —  The  return  of  Eustache  de  Saint-Pierre  and  his  followers  to  Calais. 
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AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  MANNERg. 

I  fiiid  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  ail  men  who  stands  firmest  in  his 
shoes.  .  .  The  one  thing  the  English  value  is  pluek.  The  word  is  not 
beautiful,  but  on  the  quality  thej-  signify  by  it  the  nation  is  unan- 
imous.  The  cabmen  hâve  it  ;  the  merchants  hâve  it  ;  the  bishops  hâve 
it  ;  the  women  hâve  it  ;  the  journals  hâve  it  ;  the  Times  newspaper^ 
they  say,  is  the  pluckiest  thing  in  England.  .  . 

They  require  you  dare  to  be  of  your  own  opinion  and  they  hâte 
the  practical  cowards  who  cannot  in  affairs  answer  directly  yes  or 
no.  —  They  dare  to  displease,  nay,  they  will  let  you  break  ail  the  com- 
'iiandments,  if  you  do  it  natively,  and  with  spirit.  You  must  be  some- 
body  ;  then  you  may  do  this  or  that,  as  3'ou  like. 

Each  man  walks,  eats,  drinks,  shaves,  dresses,  gesticulâtes  and,  in 
everj'  manner,  acts,  and  suffers  without  référence  to  the  b.ystanders, 
in  his  own  fashion,  only  eareful  not  to  interfère  with  them  or  annoy 
them;  not  that  he  is  trained  to  neglect  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors  — 
he  is  really  occupied  with  his  own  afïair,  and  does  not  think  of  them. 
Every  man  in  this  polished  country  consults  only  his  convenience, 
as  much  as  a  solitary  pioneer  in  Wisconsin.  I  know  not  where  any 
Personal  eccentricity  is  so  freely  allowed,  and  no  man  gives  himself 
any  concern  in  it.  An  Englishman  walks  in  a  pouring  day,  swinging 
his  closed  umbrella  like  a  walking-stick;  wears  a  wig,  or  a  shawl  or 
a  saddle,  or  stands  on  his  head,  and  no  remark  is  made.  And  as  he  bas 
been  doing  this  for  several  générations,  it  is  now  in  the  blood. 

In  short,  every  one  of  thèse  islanders  is  an  island  himself,  safe, 
tranquil,  incommunicable.  In  a  compan}'  of  strangers  you  would  think 
him  deaf  ;  his  eyes  never  wander  from  his  table  and  newspaper.  He 
is  never  betrayed  into  any  curiosity  or  unbecoming  émotion.  They 
hâve  ail  been  trained  in  one  severe  school  of  manners.  He  does  not 
give  his  hand  to  strangers.  He  does  not  let  you  meet  his  ej'es.  It  is 
almost  an  affront  to  look  a  man  in  the  face,  without  being  introduced. 

They  keep  their  old  customs,  costumes,  and  pomps,  their  wig  amd- 
mace,  sceptre  and  erown.  The  Middle  Ages  still  lurk  in  the  streets  of 
London .  .  .  They  repeated  the  cérémonies  of  the  eleventh  century  in 
the  coronation  of  the  présent  king.  A  hereditary  tenure  is  natural  to» 
them.  Offices,  farms,  trades,  and  traditions  descend  so.  The  English 
power  résides  also  in  their  dislike  of  change.  The  barons  .say  "Nolumus; 
mutari,"  and  the  cockneys  stifle  the  curiosity  of  the  foreigner  on  the 
reason  of  any  practice,  with  "Lord,  sir,  it  was  always  so." 

R.  W.  Emerson  {English  Traits). 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  In  the  first  line,  why  7iim  and  not  he?  —  2.  What  three 
traits  are  mentioned  in  the  sélection?  —  3.  Why  did  the  author  use  tbis  form, 
'  '  The  one  thing  the  English  value  is  pluck  '  ',  and  not  '  '  The  English  value 
pluek",  or  "What  the  English  value  is  pluck"?  —  4.  Find  out  thoughts  that 
are  repeated  in  a  différent  form.  —  ô.  Explain,  a)  if  you  do  it  natively,  b)  you 
must  be  somebody,  c)  it  is  uow  in  the  blood,  d)  in  a  company  of  strangers,  you 
■\vould  think  liini  deaf,  e)  the  Middle  Ages  still  lurk  in  the  streets  of  London, 
f)  he  is  never  betrayed  into  any  curiosity...  —  6.  Find  two  statements  inten- 
tionally  exaggerated.  —  7.  Point  out  some  sentences  that  could  be  used  as 
excellent  mottoes,  maxims,  or  sayings. 

CO]MPOSITIOXS  :  1.  —  In  the  sélection,  find  five  short  sentences  that  could 
be  used  as  maxims  or  mottoes;  develop  each  into  a  paragraph. 

2.  —  An  English  view  of  American  manners. 


ALL  ARE  WORKING  FOR  EACH. 

A  sinorle  day  in  the  life  of  a  civilized  mau  discloses  the  services  of  a 
multitude  of  helpers.  When  lie  rises,  a  sponge  is  placed  in  his  hands 
by  a  Pacific  Islander,  a  cake  of  soap  by  a  Frenchman,  a  rough  tov.el 
by  a  Turk.  His  merino  underwear  he  takes  from  the  hand  of  a 
Spaniard,  his  linen  from  a  Belfast  manufacturer,  his  outer  garments 
from  a  Birmingham  weaver,  his  scarf  from  a  French  silk  grower,  his 
shoes  from  a  Brazilian  glazier.  At  breakfast,  his  cup  of  cofïee  is 
poured  by  natives  of  Java  and  Arabia  ;  his  rolls  are  passed  by  a 
Kansas  farmer,  his  beefsteak  by  a  Texas  ranchman,  his  orange  by  a 
Plorida  negro.  He  is  taken  to  the  city  by  the  descendants  of  James 
"Watt  ;  his  messages  are  carried  liither  and  thither  by  Ampère  ;  his 
day 's  stint  of  Avork  is  done  for  him  by  a  thousand  Irishmen  in  his 
factory;  or  he  pleads  in  a  court  which  was  founded  by  ancient 
Romans,  and  for  the  support  of  which  ail  citizens  are  taxed  ;  or,  in  his 
study  at  home  he  reads  books  composed  by  English  historians  and 
French  scientists.  In  the  evening  he  is  entertained  by  German  singers, 
who  repeat  the  myths  of  Norsemen,  or  by  a  company  of  actors,  who 
render  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  :  and  finalh'  he  is  put  to  bed  by  South 
Americans  who  bring  hair,  by  Pennsylvania  miners  and  furnace 
workers  who  bring  steel,  by  Mississipi  planters  who  bring  cotton,  or, 
if  he  prefers,  b}'  Russian  peasants  who  bring  fiax,  and  by  Labrador 
fowlers  who  smooth  his  pillow.  A  million  men,  women,  and  children 
bave  been  working  for  him  that  he  may  bave  his  day  of  comfort  and 
pleasuré.  In  return  he  lias  contributed  his  mite  to  add  a  unit  to  the 
common  stock  of  necessaries  and  luxuries  from  which  the  world  draws. 
Each  is  working  for  ail  ;  ail  are  working  for  each. 

George  Harkis. 
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CONYERSATIONAL  CRUINIBS 
FROM  THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

I.  The  Art  of  Conversation. 

Remeuiber  that  talking  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  —  the  noblest,  the 
most  important,  and  the  most  difficult,  —  and  that  its  fluent  harmonies 
may  be  spoiied  by  the  intrusion  of  a  single  harsh  note.  Therefore 
conversation  which  is  suggestive  rather  than  argumentative,  which 
lets  out  the  most  of  each  talker's  results  of  thought,  is  eommonly  the 
pleasantest  and  the  most  profitable.  It  is  not  easy,  at  the  best,  for 
two  persons  talking  together  to  make  the  most  of  each  other  's  thoughts, 
there  are  so  many  of  them. 

[The  Company  looked  as  if  they  wanted  an  explanation.] 

"When  John  and  Thomas,  for  instance,  are  talking  together,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  among  the  six  there  should  be  more  or  less 
confusion  and  misapprehension. 

[Our  landlady  turned  pale;  —  no  doubt  she  thought  there  was  a 
screw  loose  in  my  intellects,  —  and  that  involved  the  probable  loss 
of  a  boarder.  Everybody  looked  up  ;  I  believe  the  old  gentleman 
opposite  was  afraid  I  should  seize  the  earving-knife  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
slid  it  to  one  side,  as  it  were  carelessly.] 

I  think,  I  said,  I  can  make  it  plain  to  Benjamin  Franklin  hère, 
that  there  are  at  least  six  personalities  distinctly  to  be  recognized  as 
taking  part  in  that  dialogue  between  John  and  Thomas. 

Three  Johns. 

1.  The  real  John  ;  known  only  to  his  Maker. 

2.  John 's  idéal  John;  never  the  real  one,  and  often 

very  unlike  him. 

3.  Thomas 's  idéal  John;  never  the  real  John,  nor 
John  's  John,  but  often  very  unlike  either., 

1.  The  real  Thomas. 

2.  Thomas 's  idéal  Thomas. 

3.  John 's  idéal  Thomas.  < 

Only  one  of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed  ;  only  one  can  be  weîghed  on  a 
platform-balance  ;  but  the  other  two  are  just  as  important  in  the 
conversation.  Let  us  suppose  the  real  John  to  be  old,  dull,  and  ill- 
looking.  But  as  the  Higher  Powers  hâve  not  conferred  on  men  the  gift 
of  seeing  themselves  in  the  true  light,  John  very  possibly  conceives 
himself  to  be  youthful,  witty,  and  fascinating,  and  talks  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  idéal.  Thomas,  again,  believes  him  to  be  an 


Thrèe  Thomases. 
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artful  rogue,  we  will  saj'  ;  theref ore  he  is,  so  far  as  Thomas  's  attitude 
in  the  conversation  is  concerned,  an  artful  rogue,  tliough  really 
simple  and  stupid.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  three  Thomases. 
It  follows,  that,  until  a  man  can  be  found  who  knows  himself  as  his 
Maker  knows  him,  or  who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him,  there  must 
be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue  between  two.  Of 
thèse,  the  least  important,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  one  that 
we  hâve  called  the  real  person.  Xo  wonder  two  disputants  often  get 
angry,  when  there  are  six  of  them  talking  and  listening  ail  at  the 
same  time. 

[A  verj-  unphilosophical  application  of  the  above  remarks  was  made 
by  a  young  fellow  ansvrering  to  the  name  of  John,  who  sits  nc?.r  me 
at  table.  A  certain  basket  of  peaches,  a  rare  vegetable,  little  known  to 
boarding-houses,  was  on  its  way  to  me  via  this  unlettered  Johannes. 
He  appropriated  the  three  that  remained  in  the  basket,  remarking 
that  there  was  just  one  apiece  for  him.  I  convinced  him  that  his  practi- 
cal  références  was  hasty  and  illogical,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had 
eaten  the  peaches.] 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Which  are  the  fine  arts?  Give  reasons  why  vou  think 
that  talking  is  more  usef ul  thau  any  of  them.  —  2.  Express  literally,  '  '  its 
fiuent  harmonies  may  be  spoiled  by  the  intrusion  of  a  single  harsh  note.  '  '  — 
3.  Explain,  a)  to  make  the  most  of  each  other  "s  thoughts;  b)  she  thought  there 
was  a  serew  loose  in  my  intellect.  —  4.  Why  did  the  old  gentleman  slid  the 
carving-knife  to  one  sidef  —  5.  Why  unlettered  Jolwnnes?  —  6.  What  appli- 
cation was  made  of  the  philosophical  remark?  —  7.  Is  there  some  truth  in 
the  author 's  theory? 

II.   The  Lingering  Visiter. 

Don  't  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  some  people  to  get  out  of  a  room 
af ter  their  visit  is  really  over  ?  They  want  to  be  off,  and  j'ou  want  to 
hâve  them  off,  but  they  don't  know  how  to  manage  it.  One  could 
think  they  had  been  built  in  your  parlor  or  study,  and  were  waiting 
to  be  launched.  I  hâve  contrived  a  sort  of  cérémonial  inclined  plane 
for  such  visitors,  which  being  lubricated  with  certain  smooth  phrases, 
I  back  them  down,  metaphorically  speaking,  stern-foremost,  into  their 
*' native  élément,"  the  great  océan  of  out-doors. 

QUESTION  :  —  IMake  out  a  list  of  ail  the  terms  that  belong  to  the  com- 
parison. 

III.    Music  Pounding. 

[The  old  gentleman  introduced  as  the  "Master, "  speaks.] 
I  hâve  been  to  hear  some  music-pounding.  It  was  a  young  woman, 
with  as  many  white  muslin  flounces  round  her  as  the  planet  Saturn 
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lias  rings,  that  did  it.  She  gave  the  music-stool  a  twirl  or  two  and 
fliiffed  down  into  it  like  a  \\'1iirl  of  soapsuds  in  a  hand-basin.  Then  the 
piished  up  her  cuffs  as  if  she  were  going  to  fight  for  the  champion 's 
belt.  Then  she  worked  her  wrists  and  her  hands,  to  limber  'em,  I  sup- 
pose, and  spread  ont  her  fingers  till  they  looked  as  though  they  would 
pretty  niuch  eover  the  keyboard,  from  the  growling  end  to  the  little 
squeaky  one.  Then  those  two  hands  of  hers  made  a  jump  at  the  keys  as 
if  they  were  a  couple  of  tigers  coming  down  on  a  flock  of  black  and 
white  sheep,  and  the  piano  gave  a  great  howl  as  if  its  tail  had  been 
trod  on.  Dead  stop,  —  so  still  you  could  liear  your  hair  growing.  Then 
another  jump,  and  another  howl,  as  if  the  piano  had  two  tails  and 
3-0U  had  trod  on  both  of  'em  at  once,  and  then  a  grand  clatter  and 
scramble  and  string  of  jumps,  up  and  down,  back  and  forward,  one 
hand  over  the  other,  like  a  stampede  of  rats  and  mice  more  than  like 
anything  I  call  music.  I  like  to  hear  a  woman  sing,  and  I  like  to  hear 
a  fiddle  sing,  but  thèse  noises  they  hammer  out  of  their  wood  and 
ivory  anvils  —  don't  talk  to  me,  I  know  the  différence  between  a 
bullfrog  and  a  woodthrush. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Is  the  pièce  appréciative  or  deprecîative?  —  2.  Make 
out  a  list  of  ail  the  ternis  by  which  the  author  expresses  hîs  dislîke  of  that 
musical  performance.  —  3.  Which  ^vords  are  suggestive  of  sounds? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Kewrite  the  pièce  entitled  Music  Founding,  expressing 
each  élément  in  an  appréciative  way. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD. 

How  sad  and  w^retched  is  the  life  of  the  man  who  believes  not  in 
God's  superintending  providence!  Like  Gain,  he  is  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  brightness  above  him, 
no  sunshine  on  his  path,  no  joy  within  his  breast.  Everywhere  are 
chaos  and  désolation.  The  music  of  the  sphères  affords  no  melody 
to  his  soûl.  Ail  is  discord  to  him,  because  he  is  out  of  harmony  with 
God  and  His  works.  He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  flower  at  his  feet,  no 
brightness  in  the  stars,  no  glory  in  the  firmament.  "He  hears  only 
the  Sound  of  his  own  footsteps  in  God's  resplendent  création.  To  him 
it  is  no  création  ;  to  him,  thèse  fair  créatures  are  hapless  spectres  : 
he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  it.  To  him  heaven  and  earth  hâve  lost 
their  beauty."  The  past  is  to  him  a  bad  dream;  the  présent,  an 
oppressive  weight  ;  the  future,  a  spectre  of  annihilation.  He  is  without 
God  in  this  world,  and  without  the  hope  of  Him  in  the  next.  0  how 
dreary  is  such  a  life,  because  it  is  without  a  purpose!  No  wonder 
that  so  many  unbelievers  in  a  Providential  God  hâve,  like  Lucretius, 
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put  an  end  to  their  misérable  lives  :  and  that  so  many  others,  like  the 
démons,  find  no  satisfaction  save  that  of  infecting  others  with  their 
horrible  despair,  and  of  eommunicating  to  tliem  their  gospel  of  hâte 
and  unbelief  ? 

How  blessed,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  man  wlio  is  always  conseious 
of  the  overshadowing  influence  of  Divine  Providence  !  He  never  feels 
loneh',  beeause  he  is  never  alone.  Like  the  infant  nestling  on  his 
mother's  breast,  he  lias  an  abiding  sensé  of  security  and  confidence. 
He  is  ever  basking  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  présence.  Or  if  at  times 
the  face  of  God  appears  dark  and  lowering,  he  still  recognizes  it  as 
the  face  of  his  Father.  He  knows  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He 
chastiseth.  even  as  a  father,  the  son  of  whom  he  delighteth.  "  The 
world  is  not  an  enigma  to  liim.  It  is  the  mirror  reflecting  his  Father 's 
face.  Tt  is  an  open  Bible  in  wliich  he  reads  God's  dealing  with  His 
créatures.  No  event  disquiets  or  startles  or  alarms  him,  or  shakes  his 
faith,  beeause  he  knows  that  everything  that  occurs  from  the  fall  of 
an  empire  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  is  controlled  by  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  world. 

Cardinal  Gibbons. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  the  topie  sentence  or  thème  in  each  paragraph? 
—  2.  How  does  one  pai't  make  the  other  more  effective?  —  3.  By  which  method 
mainly  has  each  paragraph  been  developed?  —  4.  VThich  thoughts  in  the  first 
paragraph  hâve  their  opposite  in  the  other?  —  5.  When  does  the  face  of  God 
appear  dark  and  lowering  ?  —  6.  To  what  is  the  statement,  '  '  even  the  flight 
of  a  bird  is  controlled  bj  God"  an  allusion?  —  7.  Explaiu,  a)  the  music  of 
the  sphères,  b)  hapless  si>ectres,  c)  overshadowing  influence,  d)  the  world  is  not 
an  enigma  to  him.  —  8.  Show  the  fitness  of  each  italicized  words  in  "The  past 
is  to  him  a  bad  dream  ;  the  présent,  au  oppressive  iveight ;  the  future,  a  spectre 
of  anniliilation.  —  9.  What  effective  comparisons  hâve  been  used?  —  10.  Judging 
from  the  tone  of  the  pièce,  what  are  the  author's  feelings  towards  the  unbeliever? 

CO]\rPOSITIOX  :  1.  —  Eewrite  again  the  sélection  in  simple  and  literal 
language. 


LIFE. 

I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty  ; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  duty. 
AVas  my  dream.  then.  a  .shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  brave  heart,  unceasingly, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thj-  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and  trutli  to  thee. 

LONGFELLOW. 
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THE  FIXED  STARS. 

The  fixed  stars,  —  that  is,  the  stars  which  keep  alwavs  the  same 
place  on  the  turuing:  vault  of  heaven,  —  are  much  larger  bodies  than 
the  planets.  Eaeh  one  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  sun,  shining  with  its  own 
light.  But  they  lie  so  far  away  that  even  when  we  look  at  a  star  with 
a  very  large  télescope,  it  always  looks  like  a  point  of  light,  We  know 
the  distances  at  which  a  few  of  the  nearest  stars  lie,  and  that  if  our 
sun  were  set  as  far  off,  he  too  would  look  a  mère  point  of  light.  In 
fact  he  would  not  look  nearly  so  bright  as  some  of  the  stars,  if  he 
were  set  no  farther  away  than  the  nearest  star.  If  he  were  set  as  far 
away  as  some  of  thcse  we  see,  he  would  be  quite  lost  to  view  ;  for  he  is 
not  b}'  any  means  the  largest  of  the  suns. 

Yet  we  can  tell  what  some  of  the  stars  are  made  of  by  using  the 
.same  instrument  which  has  told  us  what  our  sun  is  made  of .  We  find 
that  eaeh  star  is,  like  him,  a  glowing  mass  of  fiery  hot  matter,  shining 
through  the  vapors  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  otlier  known  substances. 
But  they  are  not  ail  alike  ;  some  are  larger,  botter,  and  brighter  than 
others.  Some  eontain  the  vapors  of  substances  which  are  either  not 
présent  in  others,  or  show  no  signs  of  being  so. 

Without  a  télescope  we  can  see  at  once  about  three  thousand  stars, 
so  that  as  we  see  onh'  half  the  star-sphere  at  one  time,  about  six 
thousand  stars  can  be  seen  in  ail.  But  with  a  télescope,  even  a  small 
one,  hundreds  of  stars  are  seen  for  eaeh  one  which  can  be  seen  without 
a  télescope.  When  we  take  a  large  télescope,  thousands  more  corne  into 
view.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them.  For,  no  matter  how  large 
the  télescope  we  use,  faint  stars  are  always  seen,  which  with  a  larger 
télescope  would  appear  bright,  while  more  still  would  come  into  view 
as  faint  stars.  The  largest  télescope  yet  made  shows  so  many  stars 
in  every  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  it  has  been  turned,  that  if  ail 
could  be  counted  there  would  be  at  least  a  hundred  millions.  And  no 
doubt  for  every  one  of  thcse  stars  there  are  millions,  even  millions 
of  millions,  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  largest  télescope  man 
can  ever  make.  When  we  think  that  eaeh  star  is  a  sun,  and  that 
probably  eaeh  one  has,  like  our  sun,  a  family  of  worlds  traveling 
around  it,  the  mind  is  lost  amid  thèse  wonders.  They  are  real,  and 
we  can  speak  of  them,  but  we  cannot  in  the  least  conceive  them. 

Some  stars  which  look  single  are  found  with  the  télescope  to  be 
double.  In  many  of  thèse  cases  we  see  two  stars  which  happen  to  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  though  one  may  be  very  much  farther  away 
than  the  other.  But  in  some  cases  the  two  stars  form  a  real  pair, 
circling  round  eaeh  other  as  the  earth  and  moon  do.  Sometimes  the 
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two  stars  are  nearly  equal  in  brightness  ;  in  other  cases  one  is  miich 
smaller  than  the  other.  Many  of  thèse  double  stars  show  very  pretty 
colors,  espeeially  when  the  stars  are  unequal  in  size.  Thus  in  some 
cases  the  larger  is  red,  the  smaller  green  ;  in  some  the  larger  is  orange 
and  the  smaller  blue  ;  or  the  larger  yellow  and  the  smaller  purple  ; 
and  many  other  pairs  of  colors  are  seen. 

Sometimes  three,  four,  or  more  stars  are  grouped  together,  where 
without  a  télescope  we  see  only  one.  Among  such  groups  the  colors 
are  often  very  fine. 

There  are  also  many  clusters  of  stars  in  the  skies.  Thus  there  is 
a  group  called  the  Pléiades,  and  another  called  Prœsepe,  or  the 
Beehive.  Thèse  can  be  seen  without  a  télescope.  But  with  a  large 
télescope  hundreds  of  clusters  can  be  seen. 

Besides  thèse  clusters  of  stars  there  are  great  numbers  of  faint 
cloud-like  objects,  called  nebulœ.  Some  of  thèse  when  seen  with  large 
télescopes  are  found  to  consist  of  thousands  of  small  stars  ;  but  others 
are  formed  of  a  kind  of  bright  gas,  or  rather  of  two  or  three  gases 
mixed  together.  Among  thèse  gases  are  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

On  a  clear  night  a  faint  streak  of  cloudy  light  can  be  seen,  forming 
an  arch  round  the  heavens,  and  always  in  the  same  position  among 
the  stars.  This  is  the  Alilky  AVay.  In  a  télescope  it  is  seen  to  consist 
entirely  of  small  stars,  too  small  to  be  seen  alone,  so  that  they  seem  to 
form  a  cloud  of  faint  light. 

Some  among  the  stars  change  in  brightness.  One,  called  Mira,  or 
the  Wondej-fuî  Star,  shines  brightly  for  a  few  weeks,  then  fades  until 
after  a  few  months  it  cannot  be  seen  ;  but  after  a  while  it  comes  again 
înto  view  and  gradually  shines  ont  with  its  fuU  brightness,  going 
through  ail  thèse  changes  in  about  eleven  months.  Others  change 
in  a  few  daj's,  some  change  less  regularly.  One  star,  which  was  bright 
a  hundred  years  ago,  grew  much  brighter  about  thirty  years  ago, 
then  faded,  and  can  now  be  scareely  seen.  Others  blaze  out  suddenly, 
and  after  shining  very  brightly  for  a  few  days,  grow  fainter  and 
vanish  from  view.  It  is  well  for  us  that  our  sun  burns  with  a  steady 
light,  and  does  not,  like  thèse,  shine  sometimes  with  too  much  light, 
and  sometimes  with  too  little.  Most  of  the  suns,  however,  shine  as 
steadilj'  as  our  sun. 

The  stars  are  so  far  from  us  that  the  sun 's  great  distance  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  theirs.  Light,  which  travels  185  000  miles  in 
ever}'  second,  takes  more  than  three  years  in  reaching  us  from  some 
of  the  fainter  stars.  So  that  if  every  star  were  destroyed,  more  than 
three  years  would  pass  before  we  should  miss  a  single  star,  and 
hundreds  of  j^ears  before  ail  the  stars  would  hâve  vanished. 
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"When  we  consider  thèse  wonders,  the  immense  number  of  the  stars, 
their  infinité  variety,  the  work  they  are  ail  doing  as  suns,  the  vastness 
of  the  spaee  through  which  they  are  scattered,  our  own  world  seems 
a  mère  atom  in  space,  and  we  who  creep  on  it  seem  as  nothing.  As  the 
Psalmist  of  old  said,  so  may  the  student  of  the  stars  in  our  time  say, 
"When  I  consider  Thy  heavens,  the  works  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained;  what  is  man  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest  him?" 
(Psalm  VIII,  3-4). 

Proctor. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  luminous  bodies  are  seen  in  the  skyî  —  2.  What 
is  a  star?  a  planet  ?  —  3.  What  détails  are  given  about  the  stars?  —  4.  What 
paragraph  sums  up  the  whole  composition.  —  5.  What  is  the  nature  of  this 
composition?  —  6.  Is  it  clear  and  interesting?  Why? 

COMPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  Write  eut  an  outline  of  the  composition. 

2.  —  Conversation  between  a  man  and  his  son  contemplating  the  sky  in  a  clear 
winter  night. 


PSALM  VIII. 

God  is  wonderful  in  his  works. 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  admirable  is  thy  name  in  the  whole  earth! 

For  thy  magnificence  is  elevated  above  tho  heavens. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  infants  and  of  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise,  because  of  th}'  enemies,  that  thou  mayst  destroy  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger. 

For  I  will  behold  thy  heavens,  the  w^orks  of  thy  fingers  :  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  founded. 

AVhat  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  or  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him. 

Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lesser  than  the  Angels,  thou  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor. 

And  hast  set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 

Thou  hast  subjected  ail  things  under  his  feet,  ail  sheep  and  oxen  : 
moreover  the  beasts  also  of  the  field. 

The  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  that  pass  through 
the  paths  of  the  sea. 

0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  admirable  is  thy  name  in  ail  the  earth  ! 
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WAS  THE  WORLD  CREATED  ? 

Represent  to  yourself  a  gorgeoiis  palace  of  the  most  symmetrical 
proportions.  Magnificent  chandeliers  are  suspended  from  the  ceilings, 
lightning  up  every  apartment  of  the  spacious  édifice.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  the  most  exquisite  paintings,  and  the  floors  are  adorned 
with  luxiirious  carpets  of  the  most  varied  and  attractive  design.  Yoii 
see,  moreover,  set  before  you  a  sumptnons  table  laden  with  a  rich 
variet}'  of  méats  and  vegetables  and  delicious  fruits  and  choice  wines. 
And  the  whole  scène  is  enlivened  by  the  sound  of  charming  musie. 

If  such  a  structure  were  presented  to  your  view,  after  being 
cast  on  a  désert  island,  where  no  visible  trace  of  man  was  to  be  found, 
would  you  not  at  once  conclude  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  expe- 
rienced  architect,  and  that  a  wise  and  provident  master  superintended 
the  affairs  of  the  household?  Though  you  searched  in  vain  for  the 
owner,  you  would  know  for  a  certainty  that  he  was  not  far  off. 

Now  contemplate  the  great  temple  of  nature,  so  vast  in  proportions, 
so  perfect  in  design,  so  elaborate  in  détail,  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  that 
we  never  grow  wearj-  of  beholding  it.  Look  at  the  glorious  luminary 
which  sheds  its  flood  of  light  throughout  this  temple  bj'  day,  and  the 
myriads  of  lamps  suspended  from  the  blue  dôme  of  heaven  by  night. 
Gaze  on  the  magnificent  and  ever-var^'iug  pictures  embellishing  this 
temple,  and  moving  before  us  in  panoramic  view  —  pictures  that 
serve  as  models  to  works  of  art;  for  the  works  of  art  approach  nearer 
to  perfection,  the  more  closely  they  copy  the  models  of  nature.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  human  genius  to  be  true  of  nature. 

See  the  rich,  flowery  carpet  which  is  spread  before  you.  Admire  also 
the  fecundity  of  the  earth,  which  yields  ail  kinds  of  fruits  for  the 
nourishment  of  man.  She  présents  to  us  lier  varied  stores  with  so  much 
regularity,  that  her  unceasing  bounty  is  no  longer  considered  a 
marvel;  but  rather  it  would  be  a  marvel,  if  she  once  failed  in  her 
supplies. 

And.  then,  what  sweet  music  comes  from  those  winged  songsters 
that  people  our  woodlands!  But  sweeter  still  and  more  soothing  is 
that  silent  melody  produced  in  our  heart  by  the  harmony  of  nature  : 

"Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold    : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thon  beliold'sl 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims    : 

Such   harmony   is   in   immortal   soûls; 

But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 
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And  while  the  palace  made  with  hands  decays  with  tiine  ;  while  its 
lamps  must  be  replenished  with  oil;  while  its  pictures  fade,  and 
its  carpets  become  moth-eaten  ;  —  tliis  palace  of  nature  is  renewing 
its  beauty  every  day.  Its  countless  lamps  are  as  bright  now  as  when 
they  were  tixed  in  their  azuré  roof;  its  pictures  are  ever-changing 
and  ever-new;  its  carpet  is  as  fresh  and  downy  and  bright  to-day  as 
when  it  was  trodden  upon  by  Adam. 

Who  can  look  on  the  works  of  création,  withont  exclaiming  with 
the  psalmist  :  '  '  Thon,  0  Lord,  didst  f ound  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  Thy  hands,  '  '  and  without  f eeling  in  his  inmost  soûl 
that  an  invisible  Power  is  ruling  over  this  beautif ul  temple  of  nature  1 
"When  Robinson  Crusoe  observed  a  human  footprint  on  the  sand,  in 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  lie  justly  concluded  that  some  man  had 
t^'odded  there.  And  how  can  we  behold  the  works  of  création  without 
tracing  the  footprint  of  the  Almighty!  It  is  marked  on  every  star 
of  the  firmament,  on  every  leaf  of  the  forest,  every  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore.  How  true  are  the  words  of  Wisdom  :  "Ail  men  are  vain,  in 
whom  there  is  not  the  knowledge  of  God;  and  who  b}'  thèse  good 
things  that  are  seen  could  not  understand  Him  that  is,  neither  by 
attending  to  the  works,  hâve  acknowledged  who  was  the  workman. . . 
For  by  the  greatness  of  the  beauty,  and  of  the  créature,  the  Creator 
of  them  may  be  seen,  so  as  to  be  known  thereby"  (chap.  xii). 

"Lord   of  ail   being!   throned   afar, 
Thy  glor>'  flames  from  star  to  star; 
Centre   and   Soûl  of  every  sphère, 
Yet  to  eaeh  loving  heart  how  near! 
Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  Thee. 
Till    ail    Thy    living    altar    claim 
One   holy   light,    one   heavenly   flame. 
0  Lord  divine  that  stooj^ed  to  share 
Our  shari>est   pang,   our  bitterest   tear, 
On  Thee  we  cast  each  earth-born  care, 
We  smile  at  pain,  while  Thou  art  near  " 

Cardinal  Gibbons. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Show  how  each  part  of  that  gorgeous  palace  corresponds 
to  one  of  the  universe.  —  2.  What  sentence  sums  up  the  whole  pièce?  —  3.  How 
has  the  writer  expressed  this  thought,  "Look  at  the  sun  and  stars?"  —  4.  Ex- 
plain,  a)  sUent  melody  produeed  in  our  heart  by  the  harmony  of  nature, 
b)  muddy  vesture  of  decay,  c)  Thy  glory  flames  from  star  to  star.  —  5.  How 
has  the  eighth  paragraph  been  developed?  —  6.  Point  out  some  circumlocutions. 
—  7.  How  are  the  pictures  (of  the  palace  of  nature)  ever-changing  and  ever 
new?  —  8.  Rewrite  in  literal  language,  "Hoav  can  we  behold  the  works  of 
création  Avithout  tracing  the  footprint  of  the  Almighty!"  —  9.  Point  out  some 
instances  of  periodic  sentences.  —  10.  What  is  the  nature  and  toue  of  the 
composition? 
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COMPOSITION    :    1.   —  Enumerate   the   things    in    which   order   and    beauty 
are  most  conspicuous,  and  so  proving  the  existence  of  God. 


Exercises  ox  the  picture.  —  1.  ^\^lat  does  this  pieture  represent?  —  2.  Is 
it  pleasing?  "Wliy?  What  feelings  hâve  you  as  you  look  upon  the  scène?  • — 
3.  Where  does  the  eye  tîrst  rest?  "WJhat  object  in  the  background  is  contrasted 
to  it?  —  4.  HoAv  much  of  the  space  does  the  sky  occupy?  —  5.  What  two 
éléments  in  the  pieture  suggest  that  the  place  is  inhabitedî  —  6.  What  kind 
of  trees  are  the  two  in  the  foreground?  —  7.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  picnic  ?  If  children  were  there,  -what  would  they  like  to  do  ?  ■ — 
8.  How  probably  does  the  man  who  lives  in  the  small  house  earn  his  living? 
What  makes  you  think  so?  —  9.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  weather?  How 
did  the  artist  show  it?  —  10.  What  time  of  day  do  you  think  it  is?  —  11.  Where 
is  the  brightest  light?  —  12.  Which  trees  are  farthest  away?  How  did  the 
painter  niake  them  appear  so?  —  13.  What  are  the  most  pleasing  éléments  of 
the  picture?  In  what  are  you  most  interested?  —  14.  Does  the  picture  appeal 
to   the    eye   or   the    feeling?    What    feelings    hâve    you    as   you    look    at    it?    — 

15.  What    do   you    suppose    the    artist    is    trying   to    tell   us    in   the    picture?   — 

16.  What   is   the   name   of    the    artist?   —    17.  What    kind    of    painting    is    the 
original?  —  18.  Find  a  title  for  the  picture. 

Describe  the  picture.  (Write  two  or  three  paragraphs,  as  if  to  be  used  in  the 
longer  pièce,  Our  annual  jncnic.) 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  MONK  GABRIEL. 

A  monk,  Gabriel,  by  name,  was  in  his  cell,  reading  a  page  of  the 
Holy  Book.  Nothing  broke  up  on  the  stillness  of  the  scène  but  the 
distant  lowing  of  cattle,  the  chirping  of  insects  and  the  warbling  of 
birds  building  their  nests.  Those  sweet  sounds  murmuring  as  iu  a 
dream  together  with  the  quaint  and  brilliant  illuminations  of  the 
Sacred  Book  rendered  the  meaning  still  sweeter  to  his  heart.  Thèse 
were  the  words  he  read  :  "A  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  a  little 
while  again,  ye  shall  not  see  me  then." 

"A  little  while"  the  monk  cried,  looking  up  and  smiling  :  "0 
blessed  Christ!  Thou  who  art  gracions  unto  the  poor  of  heart,  I  am 
only  a  sinner,  but  how  I  wish  now  to  behold  Thy  sacred  form;  what 
a  f east  it  would  be  for  my  eyes  !  '  '  And  so  earnest  was  his  désire  that 
the  blood  rushing  with  great  force  nearly  rent  apart  his  veins.  And 
eondescending  to  his  old  servant 's  earnest  désire,  Jésus  Christ  sud- 
denly  stood  by  his  side  in  ail  the  heavenlj'  brilliancy  of  His  humanity. 

His  skin  was  as  pure  as  the  lily;  His  cheek  outblushed  the  rose; 
His  lips  were  of  the  color  of  the  purest  snow  reflecting  the  glowing 
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tints  of  a  siinset  in  autiimn,  and  so  mneh  love  shone  ont  of  His  eyes 
that  the  mouk  knelt  in  speechless  adoration.  Bright  rays  of  the  ten- 
derest  light  issued  from  his  face,  hands,  feet,  and  the  wound  of  His 
side;  the  room  was  filled  with  the  dazzling  light  of  heaven  and  the 
sweet  mélodies  of  angels  ;  the  monk,  in  an  ecstasy,  scarcely  being  able 
to  breathe,  held  his  robe  before  his  eyes.  Then  upon  the  spell  of  that 
sweet  Présence,  the  convent  bell  began  to  throw  its  call  in  tones  of 
silver. 

It  was  the  bell  calling  the  monk  Gabriel  to  his  daily  task  :  to  feed 
the  poor  that  collected  at  the  abbey  gâte.  He  neither  asked  for  a 
respite  nor  waited  idly  for  a  second  summons,  but  rising,  he  said  in 
his  humble  way  "0  Lord,  willingly  would  I  stay,  and  contemplate- 
always  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  Th}'  divine  Beanty.  But  it  is  Thy 
will,  not  mine,  I  must  obey,  help  me  to  do  my  duty  1  '  '  The  apparition 
smiling,  the  monk  went  out  light-hearted  as  a  chilçl. 

Ail  the  time  he  was  serving  the  poor,  he  was  thinking  of  the  Vision, 
and  his  dutj'  nobly  done,  back  he  hastened  to  his  cell.  He  had  the 
reward  that  his  obédience  deserved.  The  whole  room  was  still  bril- 
liantly  lighted  up  with  ail  the  matchless  glory  of  that  Sun,  and  in 
the  center  stood  the  Blessed  One,  (blessed  be  His  holy  name!),  who 
innocent  suffered  death  for  our  sakes.  So  enraptured  was  the  poor 
monk  that  he  fell  on  the  threshold,  his  forehead  pressing  upon  the 
floor  of  clay,  and  while  in  deep  humility  thus  he  lay  with  eyes  over- 
flowing  with  tears  he  said  :  "TVhence  is  this  favor.  Lord?''  And 
lifting  His  shining  head  the  Vision  said  "If  thou  hadst  stayed,  0 
son,  I  must  hâve  fled." 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  composition?  —  2.  What 
sense-impressions  are  introduced  in  the  first  paragraph  ?  —  .3.  Explain,  ''his 
cheek  outblushed  the  rose."  —  4.  What  beautiful  picture  is  given  ?  Try  to- 
visualize  it  vividly.  —  5.  How  is  the  monk  affeeted  by  it?  What  do  you  call 
that  kind  of  description?  —  6.  What  do  you  learn  of  this  holy  monk 's  characterf 
—  7.  Explaiu  the  last  sentence.  —  8.  What  lesson  is  taught  by  this  legend?  — 
9.  How  hâve  the  following  thoughts  been  expressed,  a)  everything  was  quiet; 
b)  hovr  glad  I  should  be!  c)  Jésus  appeared  to  him;  d)  his  face  was  very  bright;. 
e)  the  convent  bell  was  heard. 

COMPOSITION    :    1.  —  The  Child  Jésus  in  the  Temple. 


Eight  hours  to  work,  to  soothing  slumber  -even, 
Nine   to   the    world   allot,    and   ail   to    heaven. 


La  Classe  ex  anglais,  Cours  Su?.  13 
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THE  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  i)iibli('  holiday.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Paris  were  blazing  with  festoons  of  fire  and  innnmerable  lanterns, 
a  thoiisand  flags  waved  in  the  night  winds,  and  the  fireworks  had 
just  ceased  shooting  forth  their  jets  and  spouts  of  flame  into  the  midst 
of  a  publie  square. 

Ail  of  a  sudden  one  of  thèse  unaeeountable  panics  which  often 
strike  a  multitude  fell  upon  the  dense  crowd.  Amid  cries  and  shouts 
they  rush  on  headlong;  the  weaker  ones  fall,  to  be  trampled  down 
loy  the  frightened  crowd  in  its  convulsive  struggles. 

I  escaped  from  the  confusion  by  a  miracle,  and  was  hastening  away, 
when  the  piercing  cries  of  a  perishing  child  checked  my  steps.  I 
plunged  back  into  the  maddened  throng,  and  after  great  exertions 
Lrought  Paulette  out  of  it  at  the  péril  of  my  life. 

That  was  two  years  ago  ;  since  then  I  had  seen  the  child  only  at  long 
întervals,  and  had  almost  forgotten  lier;  but  Paulette 's  memory  was 
that  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  she  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  offer  me  her  wishes  for  my  happiness. 

She  brought  me,  besides,  a  wallflower  in  fuU  bloom  ;  she  herself  had 
planted  and  reared  it  :  it  was  something  that  belonged  whoUy  to 
herself,  for  it  was  by  her  care  and  persévérance  that  it  now  stood 
blooming  there. 

The  flower  was  in  a  common  pot  ;  but  Paulette,  who  is  a  box-maker, 
had  enclosed  it  in  a  fancy-paper  covering.  The  ornaments  might 
Mve  been  in  better  taste,  but  it  did  not  diminish  my  appréciation  of 
lier  thankful  heart. 

This  unexpected  présent,  the  little  girl's  modest  blushes,  the  com- 
pliments she  stammered  out,  dispelled,  as  by  a  sunbeam,  the  mist 
T.'hich  had  gathered  around  my  mind.  I  made  Paulette  sit  down,  and 
■cheerfully  questioned  her. 

At  first  the  little  girl  replied  in  monosjdlables  ;  but  before  long 
she  felt  at  ease  and  spoke  with  confidence.  The  poor  child  led  a  hard 
life.  She  was  left  an  orphan  long  ago,  with  a  brotlier  and  sister,  and 
lived  with  an  old  grandmother,  who  brought  them  up  to  a  life  of 
povert}^,  as  she  always  called  it. 

However,  Paulette  now  helps  her  to  make  boxes  ;  her  little  sister 
Perrine  begins  to  use  the  needle,  and  her  brother  Henri  is  appren- 
ticed  to  a  printer.  Ail  would  go  well  if  it  were  not  for  losses  and 
want  of  work  —  if  it  were  not  for  clothes  that  will  wear  out,  for 
iippetites  that  grow  larger,  and  for  the  winter,  when  you  cannot  get 
warmth  for  nothiug,  as  you  do  in  summer. 
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Paillette  complains  that  candies  biirn  too  fast,  and  wood  is  too  dear. 
The  fireplaee  in  their  garret  is  so  large  that  a  bundle  of  wood  makes 
little  more  show  in  it  than  a  match  ;  it  is  so  near  the  roof  that  the 
wind  blows  the  rain  down  it,  and  in  winter  hail  and  snow  fall  on  the 
heartli  :  so  they  hâve  left  off  usiug  it.  Hencef orth,  they  mnst  be  con- 
t'nit  with  an  earthen  charcoal  furnace,  on  whieh  to  cook  their  food. 
The  grandmother  had  often  spoken  of  a  stove  that  was  for  sale  at  a 
seeond-hand  store  near  by  ;  but  seven  francs  were  asked  for  it,  and 
the  times  are  too  hard  for  such  an  expense,  so  the  family  must  bear 
the  cold  for  economy. 

As  Paulette  -was  speaking,  niy  fretfulness  and  low  spirits  vanished 
gradnally.  The  tîrst  disclosnres  of  the  little  box-maker  gave  birth  to 
a  wish  that  soon  became  a  settled  plan.  I  questioned  her  about  lier 
daily  occupations,  and  she  informed  me  that  on  leaving  me  she  must 
go  with  her  brother,  sister,  and  grandmother,  to  the  différent  people 
for  whom  they  work.  My  plan  was  immediately  settled.  I  told  the 
cliild  that  I  would  call  upon  her  that  evening.  and  she  went  away 
ropeating  lier  thanks. 

I  placed  the  flower  in  the  opeii  window,  wliere  a  ray  of  sunshine 
bade  it  weleome  ;  the  birds  were  singing,  the  sky  had  cleared  iip,  and 
the  day,  which  began  so  loweringly,  had  beeome  bright.  I  sang  as  I 
moved  about  my  room  ;  tlien  hastily  putting  on  my  hat  and  coat, 
.1  went  out. 

Three  o'clock.  —  Ail  is  settled  with  my  neighbor,  the  tinker  ;  he 
will  repair  my  old  stove,  and  answers  that  it  will  be  as  good  as  iiew. 
At  five  ox'lock  we  are  to  put  it  up  in  Paulette  "s  grandmother  "s  room. 

Midnight.  —  Ail  went  off  well.  At  the  liour  agreed  upon,  I  was  at 
the  old  box-maker 's;  she  was  still  out.  The  tinker  fixed  the  stove, 
while  I  laid  in  the  great  fire-place  a  dozen  logs,  taken  from  my  winter 
stock.  I  sliall  make  up  for  them  by  going  to  bed  earlier. 

My  heart  beat  at  every  step  which  I  heard  on  the  staircase  ;  I 
trembled  for  fear  they  might  come  suddenly  upon  me  in  my  prépara- 
tions, and  thus  spoil  my  intended  surprise.  But  no,  everything  is 
ready  ;  the  lighted  stove  murmurs  gently,  the  little  lamp  burns  upon 
the  table,  and  a  can  of  oil  for  it  stands  ready  on  the  shelf.  The  tinker 
is  gone.  Now,  my  fear  lest  they  should  come  is  succeeded  by  im- 
patience at  their  not  coming.  At  last  I  hear  children's  voices;  hère 
they  are;  they  push  open  the  door  and  rush  in  —  but  they  ail  stop 
in  astonishment.  At  the  sight  of  the  lamp,  the  stove,  and  the  visitor, 
who  stands  there  like  a  magician  in  the  midst  of  thèse  wonders,  they 
draw  back  almost  frightened.  Paulette  is  the  first  to  comprehend  it, 
and  the  arrivai  of  the  grandmother,  who  comes  more  slowly  up  the 
stairs,  finishes  the  explanation.  Theii  come  tears,  ecstasies,  thanks! 
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But  the  wouders  are  iiot  yet  ended.  The  little  sister  opens  the  oven, 
and  discovers  some  ehestnuts  just  roasted;  the  grandmother  takes  up 
the  bottles  of  eider  on  the  dresser  ;  and  I  draw  forth  from  the  basket 
that  1  hâve  kept  hidden,  a  cold  tongue,  a  pat  of  butter,  and  some 
fresh  relis. 

Now  their  wonder  tnrns  to  admiration  :  the  little  family  hâve  never 
scen  suoh  a  feast  !  They  lay  the  cloth,  they  sit  down,  they  eat  ;  it  is 
a  complète  banquet  for  ail,  and  each  contributes  a  share  to  it.  I  had 
brought  the  supper;  the  box-maker  and  lier  ehildren  supplied  the 
en  j  opinent. 

What  burst  of  laughter  at  nothing!  What  a  hubbub  of  questions 
v/hieh  waited  for  no  reply,  of  replies  that  answered  no  question! 
Even  the  old  woman  joined  in  the  wild  raerriment  of  the  little  ones. 
The  evening  lias  passed  like  a  moment.  The  old  woman  told  me  the 
history  of  lier  life.  Perrine  sang  an  old  song  with  lier  fresh  young 
voiee.  Henri  told  us  wliat  lie  knows  of  the  great  writers  of  the  day,  to 
whom  he  has  to  carrj^  their  proofs.  At  last  we  were  obliged  to  separate, 
net  without  fresh  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  happy  family. 

I  came  home  slowly,  thinking  with  a  full  lieart  and  pure  enjoyment 
en  the  simple  events  of  the  day.  It  gave  me  much  comfort  and  mueh 
instruction. 

I  hâve  often  been  struck  at  the  ease  with  which  the  poor  forget  their 
wretchedness.  Being  accustomed  to  live  oiily  for  the  présent,  they 
make  a  gain  of  every  pleasure  as  soon  as  it  offers  itself .  But  the  rich 
are  more  difficult  to  satisfy  ;  they  require  time  and  everything  to  suit 
before  they  Avill  consent  to  be  happy. 

As  I  came  in  I  met  with  my  rich  neighbor's  new  équipage.  She,  too, 
had  just  returned  from  her  evening  party,  and  as  she  sprang  from 
the  carriage-step  with  feverish  impatience,  I  lieard  lier  murmur,  "At 
lart!"  For  my  part,  when  I  left  Paillette 's  family,  I  said,  "So  soon!" 

Emile  Souvestre. 


QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  How  has  the  writer  expressed  the  following  statements? 
a)  there  were  a  thousaud  flags;  b)  the  fireworks  were  splendid  and  abundant; 
c)  I  went  baek  among  the  crowd;  d)  ...  dispelled  my  nielaiicholy  on  a  sudden; 
e)  the  compliments  she  expressed  in  a  faltering  voice;  f)  a  bundle  of  wood  does 
net  make  a  very  big  fire  in  it  ;  g)  the  wind  causes  the  rain  to  f  ail  down  it.  — 
Tell  why  the  author's  way  of  expressing  them  is  préférable?  —  2.  Why  dense 
•croAvd?  —  3.  Visualize  the  description  of  the  panic,  making  the  most  of  each 
Word,  then  relate  ail  that  has  been  suggested  to  you.  —  4.  What  is  made  known 
•of  the  author's  character  by  what  is  related  in  the  third  paragraph?  —  5.  Find 
rule  applied  in,  '  '  but  Paulette  's  niemory  was  that  of  a  gratef  ul  heart.  '  '  — 
•6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suitability  of  Paulette 's  gif  t  ?  —  7.  Which  of  the 
:sentenee,    '  '  my   f  retf  ulness   and   low   spirits   vanished  '  '    or   the    next   paragraph, 
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niakes  us  know  better  the  moocl  the  man  was  in?  Give  reasons.  —  8.  Wliat 
succession  of  feelings  are  expressed  in  "then  corne  tears,  ecstasies,  thanks  ?  Why 
use  such  a  concise  sentence?  —  9.  What  is  a  pat  of  butter?  —  10.  Why  is  the 
sentence  stated  so  briefly,  "they  lay  the  cloth,  they  sit  down,  they  eat"?  — 
11.  What  are  the  proofs  which  Henri  has  to  carry  to  the  great  writers  of  the 
day?  —  12.  Why  that  paragraph  about  the  rich  équipage?  —  13.  Wliat  do  you 
learn  of  the  character  of  the  author  and  of  Paulette?  —  14.  Why  has  the 
présent  tense  been  used  in  describing  past  events?  —  15.  Point  out  three  moral 
lessons  that  one  may  dérive  from  this  story. 

COMPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  Paulette  in  a  lettcr  to  a   friend   relates  the  events 
of  that  happy  day. 

2.  —  AVrite  out  an  abridgment   of  the  story. 


THE  FEENCH  CROSSING  THE  SPLUGEN  ALPS. 

In  the  summer,  when  tlie  road  is  well  cleared,  it  is  possible  to  go  in 
three  hours  from  the  village  of  Splûgen  to  the  hospice  on  the  summit  ; 
but  when  the  newly-fallen  snow  has  effaced  ail  traces  of  the  path 
in  those  elevated  régions,  above  the  zone  of  the  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron —  when  the  avalanches  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  hâve  car- 
ried  off  the  black  pôles  which  mark  the  course  of  the  road,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascend  with  safety  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain. 

The  traveler  must  advance  with  cautions  steps  sounding  as  he 
proceeds,  as  in  an  unknown  sea  beset  with  shoals  :  the  most  expe- 
rienced  guides  hesitate  as  to  the  direction  which  they  should  take, 
for  in  that  snowy  wilderness  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  icy  peaks, 
affording  few  landmarks  to  direct  their  steps,  even  if  they  should  be 
perceived  for  a  few  minutes  from  amid  the  mantle  of  clouds  which 
usually  envelop  their  summits. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  from  this  description,  what  labors  are 
requisite  during  the  winter  season  to  open  this  passage.  It  is  necessary, 
for  an  extent  of  five  leagues,  from  the  village  of  Spliigen  to  that  of 
Isola,  either  to  clear  awaj'  the  snow  so  as  to  come  to  the  earth,  or  to 
f orm  a  passable  road  over  its  top  ;  and  the  most  indefatigable  efforts 
cannot  always  secure  success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  fref|uent 
variations  of  the  atmosphère,  the  clouds  which  suddenly  rise  from 
the  valleys  beneath,  the  terrible  storms  of  wiud  which  arise  in  thèse 
elevated  régions,  the  avalanches  which  descend  with  irrésistible  force 
from  the  overhanging  glaciers,  in  an  instant  destroy  the  labor  of 
weeks,  and  obliterate,  b}^  a  colossus  of  snow,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
liuman  industry. 
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Such  Avere  the  difficulties  which  awaited  Macdonald  in  the  first 
mountain-ridge  which  lay  before  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  He 
arrived  with  the  advaneed  giiard,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  No- 
vember,  at  the  village  of  Spliigen,  the  point  where  the  moutain  passage 
properly  speaking,  begins,  with  a  company  of  sappers,  and  the  first 
sledges  conveying  the  artillerj'.  The  eountry  guides  plaeed  pôles  along: 
the  ascent  ;  the  laborers  followed  and  cleared  away  the  snow;  the 
strongest  dragoons  next  marched  to  beat  down  the  roads  by  their 
horses'  feet  ;  they  had  already,  after  ineredible  fatigue,  nearly  reached 
the  summit,  when  the  wiud  suddenly  rose,  an  avalanche  fell  from  the 
mountain,  and,  sA^eeping  across  the  road,  precipitated  thirty  dragoons 
at  the  head  of  the  colunin  into  the  gulf  beneath,  where  they  were 
dashed  to  pièces  between  the  ice  and  the  rocks. 

General  Laboissière,  who  led  the  van,  was  ahead  of  the  cataract  of 
snow,  and  reached  the  hospice;  but  the  remainder  of  the  column, 
thunderstruck  by  the  catastrophe,  returned  to  Spliigen  ;  and  the 
wind,  which  continued  for  the  three  succeeding  days  to  blow  with 
great  violence,  detached  so  many  avalanches,  that  the  road  was  en- 
tirelj-  blocked  up  in  the  upper  régions,  and  the  guides  declared  that 
no  possible  efforts  eould  render  it  passable  in  less  than  fifteen  days, 

Macdonald,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  such  obstacles. 
Tndependently  of  his  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  destined  part  in  the  cam- 
paign,  uecessity  forced  him  on,  for  the  unwonted  accumulation  of  men 
and  horses  in  those  elevated  Alpine  régions  promised  very  soon  to 
consume  the  whole  subsistence  from  the  eountry,  and  expose  the  troops 
to  the  greatest  dangers  from  actual  want.  Ke  instantly  made  the  best 
arrangement  which  circumstances  would  admit  for  reopening  the 
passage. 

First  marched  four  of  the  strongest  oxen  that.could  be  found  in 
the  Grisons,  led  by  the  most  experienced  guides;  they  were  followed 
by  f  orty  robust  peasants,  who  cleared  or  beat  down  the  snow  ;  two  eom- 
panies  of  sappers  followed  and  improved  the  track;  behind  them 
marched  the  remuant  of  the  squadron  of  dragoons  which  had  suffered 
so  mueh  on  the  first  ascent,  and  v/ho  bravely  demanded  the  post  of 
danger  in  renewing  the  attempt.  After  them  came  a  convoy  of  artillery 
and  a  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  strong  rear-guard  closed  the 
part3\ 

By  ineredible  efforts,  the  head  of  the  column,  before  niglit,  reached 
the  hospice,  and  although  many  men  and  hox'ses  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  ascent,  the  order  and  discipline  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  were  maintained  throughout.  They  hère  joined  General 
Laboissière,  who  continued  the  same  effort  on  the  Italian  side,  and  led 
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Ihis  adventurous  advaneed  guard  in  safety  to  the  sunny  fields  of 
Oampo  Dolcino  at  the  soutliern  base  of  the  mountain.  Two  other 
oolumiis,  arraj'ed  in  the  same  order,  followed  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
December,  in  clear  frosty  weather,  with  mueh  less  difficulty,  because 
Ihe  road  was  beaten  down  by  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  preceded 
them;  but  several  men  died  of  the  excessive  cold  on  the  high  part  of 
the  mountain. 

Enconraged  by  this  success,  Maedonald  advaneed  with  the  remain- 
der  of  his  army  to  Spliigen  on  the  4th  of  December,  and,  leaving 
only  a  slight  rear-guard  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain,  coni- 
menced  his  march  on  the  moming  of  the  5th,  at  the  head  of  seven 
thousand  men.  Though  no  tempest  had  been  felt  in  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Khine,  the  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  in  such  quantities, 
that  from  the  very  outset  the  traces  of  the  track  were  lost,  and  the 
road  required  to  be  made  anew,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  ascent. 

The  guides  refused  to  proceed  ;  but  Maedonald  insisted  upon  making 
the  attempt,  and,  after  six  hours  of  unheard-of  fatigues,  the  head  of 
the  column  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit.  In  the  narrow  plain 
between  the  glaciers,  however,  they  found  the  road  blocked  up  by  an 
avalanche  newly  falien,  upon  which  the  guides  refused  to  enter,  and, 
in  conséquence,  the  soldiers  returned,  unanimously  exclaiming  that 
the  passage  was  closed. 

Maedonald  instantly  hastened  to  the  front,  revived  the  sinking 
spirits  of  his  men,  encouraged  the  faltering  courage  of  the  guides,  and, 
advancing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  plunged  into  the  perlions 
mass,  sounding  every  step  as  he  advaneed  with  a  long  staff,  which 
often  sunk  deep  into  the  abyss. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  "the  arm^'  of  reserve  has  surmounted  the 
St.  Bernard  ;  you  must  overcome  the  Spliigen  ;  your  glorj'  requires 
that  you  should  rise  victorious  over  difficulties  to  appearance  insu- 
perable.  Your  destinies  call  you  into  Italy  ;  advance  and  conciuer, 
tîrst  the  mountains  and  the  snow,  then  the  plains  and  the  armies." 

Put  to  shame  by  such  an  example,  the  troops  and  the  peasants 
redoubled  their  efforts  ;  the  vast  walls  of  ice  and  snow  were  eut 
through,  and  although  the  hnrricane  increased  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity,  and  repeatedly  filled  up  their  excavations,  they  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  the  passage  practicable.  The  tempest  contiriued 
to  blow  with  dreadful  violence  during  the  passage  to  the  hospice  and 
the  descent  of  the  Cardinal  ;  the  columns  were  repeatedly  eut  through 
by  avalanches,  which  fell  across  the  road,  and  more  than  one  régiment 
was  entirel}'  dispersed  in  the  icy  wilderness. 

At  length  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  officers,  whoni  the  exaraple 
of  their  gênerai   had  inspired  with   extraordinary  ardor,   the   head- 
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qiiarters  reached  Isola,  and  rested  there  during  the  two  succeeding- 
days,  to  rally  the  régiments,  which  the  hardships  of  the  passage  had 
broken  into  a  confused  mass  of  insnlated  men  ;  but  above  one  hundred 
soldiers,  and  as  many  horses  and  mules,  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
abysses  of  the  mountains,  and  never  more  heard  of. 

Alison. 


QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Sum  up  the  first  paragraph  in  one  sentence.  —  2.  Wliy 
were  the  guidiug-poles  painted  black  ?  —  3.  Find  an  example  of  transferred 
epithet  in  the  second  stanza.  —  4.  Explain,  '  '  sounding  as  he  proceeds  ;  '  '  why 
is  this  done?  —  5.  Visualize  the  second  paragraph;  then,  elosing  your  eyes,. 
see  how  mueh  of  the  scène  you  can  rceall  to  your  niind.  —  6.  What  is  the  object 
of  the  first  two  paragraphs?  How  is  the  third  paragraph  eonnected  to  them?  — 

7.  Find  in  the  third  paragraph  statemcnts  that  hâve  been  already  hinted  a't?  — 

8.  Who  was  Macdonald?  —  9.  Locate  the  Spliigen  Alps  on  the  map.  —  10.  What 
was  the  first  accident  that  stopped  their  march  onward?  —  11.  What  kind  of 
sentence  is  the  last  one  of  the  fourth  paragraph?  —  12.  Why  "cataract  of 
snow?"  —  13.  Express  briefly  the  two  motives  Macdonald  had  of  reopening 
the  passage  at  once.  —  14.  What  is  a  glacjer?  —  15.  What  troop  of  soldiers^ 
found  the  aseent  more  diflficult?  ■ — -16.  What  do  you  learn  about  Macdonald 's- 
character?  —  17.  Why  is  the  article  used  before  the  nouns  "St.  Bernard"  and 
"Spliigen"?  ■ —  18.  Make  up  a  list  of  ail  the  verbs  followed  by  a  postposition; 
find  a  synonymous  verb  to  each.  —  19.  Explain,  '  '  icy  wilderness.  '  '  —  20.  What 
had  been  the  cost  of  the  aseent? 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Develop  Macdonald 's  address  in  as  many  para- 
graphs as  there  are  statements. 

2.  —  One  of  the  soldiers  who  passed  Avith  gênerai  Macdonald  relates  his  whole- 
expérience  of  the  event  from  the  time  he  arrived  at  Spliigen.  (The  facts  he  did: 
not  witness,  he  relates  as  he  heard  them  from  the  returning  soldiers  or  guides.)' 

3.  —  Mountains. 


No  man  is  boni  into  tins  world  whose  Avork 
Is  not  born  with  him;  there  is  always  Avork, 
And  tools  to  woi'k  AAàthal,  for  those  Avho  A\àll; 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil. 

James  Russel  Lowell. 


Exercises  ox   the  picture.  —  Write   a  description  of  the  picture. 

Find  the  artist  's  meaning  in  painting  the  scène  and  shoAv  hoAv  it  was  brought 
out  effectually.  • —  What   is   the  gênerai   impression   gathered   from   the  picture? 


a:  il 


.^^-^i 


-ri\.  f^M 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  ALBERT  NYANZA. 

The  day  broke  beautifully  clear,  and  having  crossed  a  deep  valley 
between  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  opposite  slope.  I  hurried  to  the 
summit.  The  glory  of  our  prize  burst  suddenly  upon  me  !  There,  far 
beneath,  like  a  sea  of  quieksilver,  lay  the  great  expanse  of  water  —  a 
boiindless  sea-horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west,  glittering  in  the- 
noonday  sun  ;  and  on  the  west,  at  fif ty  or  sixty  miles  '  distance,  bine- 
mountains  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  abont 
7  000  feet. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that  moment;  hère  was 
the  reward  for  ail  our  labor,  —  for  the  years  of  tenaeity  with  which 
we  had  toiled  throngh  Africa.  England  had  won  the  sources  of  the' 
Nile  !  Long  before  I  reached  this  spot,  I  had  arranged  to  give  three 
cheers  with  ail  our  men  in  English  style  in  honor  of  the  discovery,. 
but  now  that  I  looked  down  upon  the  great  inland  sea  lying  nestled 
in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  thought  how  vainly  mankind  had 
sought  thèse  sources  throughout  so  many  âges,  and  reflected  that  I  had 
been  the  humble  instrument  permitted  to  unravel  this  portion  of  the 
great  mystery,  when  so  many  greater  than  I  had  failed,  I  felt  toc 
serions  to  vent  my  feelings  in  vain  cheers  for  victory,  and  I  sincerely 
thanked  God  for  having  guided  and  supported  us  through  ail  dangers 
to  the  good  end. 

I  was  about  1  500  feet  above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the 
steep  granité  cliff  upon  those  welcome  waters  —  upon  that  vast 
réservoir  which  nourished  Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  ail  was 
wilderness  —  upon  that  great  source  so  long  hidden  from  mankind  ;. 
that  source  of  bounty  and  of  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings  ; 
and,  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  nature,  I  determined  to  honor  it 
with  a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable  mémorial  of  one  loved  and 
mourned  by  our  gracions  Queen  and  deplored  by  evevy  EnglishmaU;^ 
I  called  this  great  lake  the  "Albert  Nyanza".  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  lakes  are  two  sources  of  the  Nile. 

The  zigzag  path  to  the  lake  was  so  steep  and  dangerous  that  we 
were  forced  to  leave  our  oxen  with  a  guide,  who  was  to  take  them  to» 
Magimgo  and  wait  for  our  arrivai.  We  commenced  the  descent  of  the 
steep  pass  on  foot.  I  led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout  bamboo.  After  a 
toilsome  descent  of  about  two  hours,  weak  with  years  of  fever,  but 
for  the  moment  strengthened  by  success,  we  gained  the  level  plain 
below  the  eliff.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  through  flat,  sandy  meadows 
of  fine  turf,  interspersed  with  trees  and  bush,  brought  us  to  the 
water 's  edge.   The  waves  were  rolling  upon  a  white  pebbly  beach. 
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I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  beat  and  fatigue,  and  with 
a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I  drank  deeply  from  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

My  men  were  perfectly  astounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  lake. 
The  journey  had  been  so  long,  and  "hope  deferred''  liad  so  complet ely 
sickened  their  hearts,  that  they  had  long  since  disbelieved  in  the 
existence  of  the  lake,  and  they  were  persuaded  that  I  was  leading 
them  to  the  sea.  They  now  looked  at  the  lake  with  amazement,  —  two 
of  them  had  already  seen  the  sea  at  Alexandria,  and  they  unhesitating- 
}y  said  that  this  was  the  sea,  but  that  it  was  not  sait. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  look  upon  this  vast  réservoir  of  the  mighty 
Nile,  and  to  watch  the  heavy  swell  tumbling  upon  the  beach,  while 
far  to  the  south-west  the  eye  searched  as  vainly  for  a  bound  as  though 
upon  the  Atlantic.  No  European  foot  had  ever  trod  upon  its  sand, 
iior  the  eyes  of  a  white  man  ever  scanned  its  vast  expanse  of  water. 
^Ye  were  the  first  ;  and  this  was  the  key  to  the  great  secret  that  eveu 
Julius  Cîçsar  yearned  to  unravel,  but  in  vain.  There  was  the  great 
basin  of  the  Nile  that  received  every  drop  of  water,  even  from  the 
passing  shower  to  the  roaring  mountain  torrent,  that  drained  from 
Central  Africa  toward  the  north.  This  was  the  great  réservoir  of 
the  Nile  ! 

Baker. 

.  QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Visualize  ^■ividly  the  first  paragraph;  wliat  words  are 
like  powerful  touches  to  the  picture  f  orming  ?  —  2.  In  Avhat  cloes  the  discoverer 
show  himself  to  be  a  patriot?  a  religions  man?  —  3,  Why  Avas  he  so  enthusiastic 
in  his  discovery?  What  do  we  learn  of  the  man 's  character?  —  4.  What  two 
pictures  of  the  lake  are  given?  Why  is  it  so?  —  5.  Describe  the  scène  in  simple 
words   as   he   saw   it   from   the   top   of   the   cliff.   —   6.  What   is   Alexandria?   — 

7.  What  are  the  great  lakes  in  Africa?  How  do  they  compare  with  our  own?  — 

8.  How   many    circumlocutions    are    used    to    designate    the    Albert    Nyanza?    — 

9.  Make  out  a  list  of  verbs  that  describe  effectively.  —  10.  What  other  places 
in    the    world    hâve    been    reached    only    after    many    attempts    and    f allures? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  Nile  and  write  a  description 
of  its  course  and  fertilizing  floods,  the  countries  it  waters,  its  history,  the  cities 
built  along  its  course,  etc. 


SCULPTURE  AND  EDUCATION. 

A  statue  lies  liid  in  a  block  of  marble,  and  the  statuary  only  clears  away 
the  superfluous  matter  and  removes  the  rubbish.  The  fii^ure  is  in  the  stone  : 
the  sculpter  only  finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  éducation 
is  to  a  humau  soûl.  Books  are  the  legacies  that  a  great  genius  leaves  te 
mankind.  —  Addison. 
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THE  MISER  AXD  HI8  COOK. 

Miser.  —  AVhere  hâve  you  been  ?  I  hâve  wanted  you  above  au  hour. 

James.  —  AYhom  do  you  want,  Sir,  —  your  coachman  or  your 
eook?  for  I  am  both  one  and  the  other. 

Miser.  —  I  want  my  cook. 

James.  —  I  thought  indeed  it  was  not  your  eoaehman  ;  for  you  hâve 
had  no  great  occasion  for  him  since  your  last  pair  of  horses  were 
.starved;  but  j-our  cook.  Sir,  shall  wait  upon  you  in  an  instant.  (Puts 
off  his  coachman  greatcoat,  and  wppears  as  a  cook.)  Now,  Sir,  I  am 
ready  for  your  commands. 

Miser.  —  I  am  engaged  this  evening  to  give  a  supper. 

James.  - —  A  supper,  Sir  !  I  hâve  not  heard  the  word  this  half-year  ; 
a  dinner,  indeed,  now  and  then  ;  but  a  supper,  I  am  almost  afraid  — 
for  want  of  practice  —  my  hand  is  out. 

Miser.  —  Leave  ofï  your  saucy  jesting,  and  see  that  you  provide 
a  good  supper. 

James.  —  That  may  be  done  with  a  great  deal  oi  money.  Sir. 

Miser.  — ■  Is  the  mischief  in  you?  always  money?  Can  you  say 
nothing  else  but  money,  money,  money?  My  children,  my  servants^ 
my  relatives,  can  pronounee  nothing  but  money. 

James.  —  Well,  Sir;  but  how  many  will  there  be  at  table? 

Miser.  —  About  eight  or  ten  ;  but  I  will  hâve  a  supper  dressée!  -for 
eight;  for,  if  there  be  enough  for  eight,  there  is  enough  for  ten. 

James.  —  Suppose,  Sir,  at  one  end,  a  handsome  soup  ;  at  the  other,. 
a  fine  Westphalia  ham  and  chickens  ;  on  the  one  side,  a  fillet  of  veal  ;: 
on  the  other,  a  turkey,  or  rather  a  bustard,  which  may  be  had  for 
about  a  guinea. 

Miser.  —  ^liat  !  is  the  f ellow  providing  an  entertainment  for  my 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Aldermen  ? 

James.  —  Then  a  ragoût. 

Miser.  —  l'il  hâve  no  ragoût.  Would  you  burst  the  good  people? 

James.  —  Then  praj",  Sir,  what  will  you  hâve? 

Miser.  —  Why,  see  and  provide  something  to  cloy  their  stomaehs  : 
let  there  be  two  good  dishes  of  soup-maigre  ;  a  large  suet  pudding  ; 
some  dainty  fat  pork-pie,  very  fat  ;  a  fine  small  lean  breast  of  mutton  ; 
and  a  large  dish  with  two  artichokes.  There,  that  is  plenty  and  variety. 

James.  —  Oh  dear  ! 

Miser.  —  Plenty  and  variety. 
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James.  —  But,  Sir,  you  niiist  liave  some  poultry. 

Miser.  —  Xo,  I  "11  liave  noue. 

James.  —  Iiideed,  Sir,  you  should. 

Miser.  —  Well,  then,  kill  the  old  hen  :  for  she  lias  doue  laying. 

James.  —  Mercy,  Sir,  how  the  folks  will  talk  of  it  !  iudeed,  people- 
say  enough  of  you  already. 

Miser.  —  Eh!  why,  what  do  the  people  say,  pray? 

James.  —  Ah,  Sir,  if  I  could  be  assured  you  would  uot  be  augry. 

Miser.  —  Not  at  ail  ;  for  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  what  the  world 
says  of  me. 

James.  —  Whj-,  Sir,  siuce  3'ou  will  hâve  it  theu,  they  make  a  jest 
of  3'Ou  everywhere,  —  nay,  of  your  servauts  ou  your  account.  Oue- 
says  you  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  quarterly,  iu  order  to  fiud  au 
excuse  to  pay  them  no  wages. 

Miser.  —  Pooh  !  Pooh  ! 

James.  —  Auother  says  you  were  takeu  oue  night  stealiug  your  owu. 
oats  from  your  owu  horses. 

Miser.  —  That  must  be  a  lie;  for  I  never  allow  them  auy. 

James.  —  In  a  word,  you  are  the  by-word  everywhere  ;  and  you 
are  never  mentioned  but  by  the  names  of  eovetous,  stingj',  scraping,. 
old... 

Miser.  —  Get  along,  you  impudent  villain  ! 

James.  —  Nay,  Sir,  you  said  you  would  not  be  augry. 

Miser.  —  Get  along,  3'ou  dog  ! 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explaiu,  "my  haud  is  out  ",  "  saucv  jesting'",  "pick 
a  quarrel."  —  2.  Why  icere  and  not  ivas  in,  '•  siuce  your  last  pair  of  horses. 
ivcre  starved?"  - —  3.  In  what  quality  does  James  serve  his  master?  —  4.  Why 
the  répétition  of  "money?"  —  5.  Why  shall  and  not  iviU  in,  "your  cook,  Sir, 
sImU  wait  upon  you?"  —  6.  How  does  the  miser  bring  his  désire  of  giving  a 
good  supper  to  agrée  with  his  avarice?  —  7.  Where  does  the  miser,  while  excul- 
pating  himself  of  one  fault,  shows  another  still  more  eonspicuously  ?  —  8.  What 
is  a  "  menu  "  ?  —  9.  Why  is  the  miser  angry  at  his  servant  ?  —  10.  Give  the 
character  of  each  in  a  few  words.  —  11.  What  object  had  the  writer  in  his- 
portraying  of  the  miser?  How  did  he  succeed  in  this?  —  12.  What  is  the  nature 
and  tone  of  the  composition? 

COMPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  Eclate  the  incident   in   the   indirect   discourse. 
2.  —  Dramatize,  '  '  Tom  's  Military  Performance.  '  ' 
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A  SWIM  FOR  LIFE. 


'  '  The  hunt  is  over,  youngster.  The  deer  must  hâve  taken  to  the  hills. 
There  is  no  use  in  watching  longer.  '  ' 

This  speech  was  weleome  enoiigh  to  Joe  Benton,  for  he  had  stood 
on  a  rocky  point  on  the  shore  of  the  hike,  watching  for  the  deer  sineo 
daylight,  and  it  was  now  nearly  noon.  Joe  put  his  rifle  into  the  .skiff, 
and  rowed  toward  the  small  island  where  the  party  of  deer-hunters 
was  encamped.  The  other  hunters  deeided  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  duek-shooting  farther  up  the  lake  ;  but  Joe  was  tired,  and  he 
offered  to  keep  house  while  the  others  were  away. 

The  early  twilight  was  eoming  on,  and  Joe  must  hâve  been  dozing 
a  little,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  baying  of  hounds.  He 
ran  down  to  the  beach  where  his  skiff  was  raoored,  and  listened. 

As  he  looked  ont  on  the  lake,  he  saw  there  a  sight  to  gladden  a 
hunter's  eyes.  Not  a  hundred  yards  away  a  huge  buck  was  swimming 
aloug  near  the  bank  ;  but  he  had  already  seen  the  boy,  and  instead 
of  striking  ont  into  the  lake,  he  was  skirting  the  shore,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  island. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Without  going  back  to  get  his  rifle, 
Joe  jumped  into  his  boat,  and  rowed  so  as  to  head  off  the  deer  from 
the  land  and  drive  him  into  the  lake.  The  buck  tossed  his  antlers,  and 
now  started  boldly  toward  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.  Joe  could 
easily  keep  alongside  ;  but  how  was  he  to  kill  his  game  ?  He  wished 
for  his  "Winchester  rifle,  which  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  hut 
v\'ith  its  chambers  f ull  of  cartridges  ! 

There  was  a  way  of  killing  a  swimming  deer  which  he  had  heard 
of,  but  had  never  tried.  This  was  to  drown  it,  by  catching  its  hind 
legs  and  forcing  its  head  below  the  surface. 

Rowing  close  up  to  the  deer,  he  dropped  his  oars,  and,  as  the 
animal  gave  a  great  plunge,  he  caught  one  of  its  hind  legs  with  his 
Tîght  hand;  but  he  could  not  reach  the  other  leg. 

The  animal  turned  furiously  on  its  pursuer,  and  threw  both  front 
feet  and  half  its  body  upon  the  gunwale.  The  little  boat  capsized, 
and  Joe  fell  into  the  water. 

In  a  moment  he  came  to  the  surface,  half  blinded  by  his  sudden 
plunge.  The  boat  was  floating  bottom  up  some  yards  away.  Joe  began 
to  swim  towards  it. 

An  angry  snort  beliind  him  caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  There, 
eoming  towards  him,  not  ten  feet  away,  was  the  buck,  its  eyes  flashing 
angrily.  Joe  knew  that  an  old  buck  when  brought  to  bay  sometimes 
shows  fight.  On  land,  deer  are  timid,  shy  créatures  ;  but  hère  the  case 
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was  différent.  The  buck  was  a  miich  better  swimmer  than  the  boy^ 
and  seemed  to  know  it. 

Joe  saw  that  the  deer  would  be  upon  him  before  he  could  reaeh 
the  boat.  Just  before  the  angry  créature  reaehed  him,  he  tiirned  and 
dived,  and  took  several  rapid  strokes  under  water.  When  he  rose 
to  the  deer,  and,  with  a  great  effort,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  buck 's 
back,  and  grasped  its  antlers. 

Then  began  a  struggle  in  the  like  of  which  Joe  had  never  before 
taken  part.  The  animal  threw  itself  about  furiously  in  its  endeavors 
to  get  rid  of  its  rider.  But  the  boy  had  a  strong  hold  with  bnth  hands 
and  knees,  and  clung  with  desperate  tenacity. 

At  first  Joe  enjoyed  his  wild  ride.  But  he  soon  became  exhausted. 
A  few  more  struggles  on  the  deer  "s  back  would  compel  him  to  let  go. 
Fortunately  the  animal  was  also  growing  tired,  and  would  need  ail 
its  strength  to  reach  the  shore.  But  now  a  new  danger  arose.  Suppose 
it  would  not  hâve  strength  enough  to  carry  him  ashore  ?  He  himself 
felt  unable  to  swim  a  dozen  yards. 

They  were  now  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land,  but 
the  buck  was  growing  very  weak.  Joe  slipped  off  his  back,  and  holding 
himself  up  by  placing  one  hand  on  its  antlers,  he  swam  alongside. 
They  now  made  a  little  more  headway.  The  deer  made  no  effort  to 
harm  his  companion  in  danger.  Joe  was  dizzy  and  weak,  but  he  could 
see  the  bank  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away.  Would  they  ever 
reach  it?  Every  few  yards  the  deer 's  head  went  under  water,  and 
it  was  évident  that  it  could  swim  but  little  further  with  the  boy 's 
weight  to  support. 

A  feeling  of  pity  made  Joe  let  go  the  deer.  and  the  two  swam  slowly 
along,  side  by  side.  The  boy 's  strength  was  almost  gone,  and  the 
water  was  gurgling  in  his  ears,  when  he  heard  a  shout  behind  him, 
and  he  was  caught  bj*  a  strong  arm  and  drawn  into  a  boat. 

As  Joe  lay  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  a  man  on  the  seat  next 
him  raised  his  rifle,  but  the  boy  struck  up  the  barrel. 

"The  deer  belongs  to  me  if  to  anybody, "  he  said,  "and  I  want 
to  let  him  go." 

Joe 's  friends,  the  party  of  duck-hunters,  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise; but  no  one  offered  to  molest  the  buck,  which  climbed  ashore 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

That  evening,  when  Joe  told  his  story,  the  gênerai  opinion  was 
that  he  had  done  right. 

"When  Joe  is  telling  of  this  day's  work, "  said  one  old  hunter, 
"to  point  at  a  pair  of  antlers  would  not  be  so  good  an  ending  to  his 
story,  as  to  say  that  he  saved  the  life  of  the  deer  that  towed  him 
ashore." 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  a)  the  deer  must  hâve  talen  to  the  hills; 
b)  lie  looked  oui  on  the  lake;  c)  striking  nut  into  the  lake;  d)  he  was  skirting 
the  shore;  e)  to  Jiead  off  the  deer  to  the  land.  —  2.  What  do  you  remark  about 
the  way  the  following  statements  hâve  beeii  expressed,  a)  he  was  startled  by 
bearing  the  baying  of  hounds;  b)  an  augry  snort  '  behind  him  causcd  him  to 
turn  his  head;  c)  he  heard  a  shout  behind  him  and  he  was  caught  by  a  strong 
arm  and  drawn  into  the  boat.  —  3.  In  "he  ^aw  a  sight",  what  kind  of  object 
is  sight?  - —  4.  Why  did  the  boy  cling  with  desperate  tenacity?  —  5.  Which  is 
more  effective  to  say,  '  '  every  f  ew  yards  the  deer  's  head  went  under  water  '  '  or 
"the  deer  was  uearly  exhausted?"  —  6.  At  what  point  of  the  story  is  the 
climax  of  interest?  —  7.  Why  did  they  rescue  Joe  before  offering  to  shoot  at 
the  biick?  —  8.  Why  did  Joe  strike  up  the  barrel  before  speaking?  —  9.  Show 
how  we  are  made  to  see  the  boy  overcome  by  fatigue  gradually?  —  10.  Give  the 
meaning  of  "  to  point  at  a  pair  of  antlers  would  not  be  so  good  au  ending  to 
his  story."  —  11.  What   rlo  you  learn  of  Joe  Benton 's  eharacter? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Hâve  the  buck  relate  his  whole  expérience  of  the  event 
from  the  moment  he  strikos  into  the  lake. 


CLOUDS  AT  SUNSET. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  evening,  after  the  hues  of  the  sunset 
hâve  faded  to  a  certain  point,  the  clouds  are  sometimes  reilluminated 
before  darkness  eomes  on.  Before  the  sun  déclines,  the  clonds  are 
grayish  tipped  with  silver.  As  he  recèdes,  the  gray  portion  becomes 
brown  or  auburn,  and  the  silvery  edges  of  a  yellow  or  golden  hue. 
While  the  auburn  is  resolved  into  purple,  the  yellows  deepen  into 
vermillon  and  orange.  Every  tint  is  constantly  changing  into  a  deeper 
one,  until  the  sky  is  decorated  with  every  imaginable  tint  except 
green  and  blue.  When  thèse  colors  hâve  attained  their  greatest  splen- 
dor,  they  gradually  fade  until  the  mass  of  each  cloud  has  turned  to 
a  dull  iron-gray,  and  every  beautiful  tint  has  vanished. 

We  might  tlien  suppose  that  ail  this  glory  had  faded.  After  a  few 
minutes,  however,  the  clouds  begin  once  more  to  brighten  ;  the  whole 
scène  is  gradually  reilluminated,  and  passes  through  another  equally 
regular  gradation  of  more  somber  tints,  consisting  of  olive,  lilac, 
and  bronze,  and  their  intermediate  shades.  The  second  illumination 
is  neither  so  briglit  nor  so  beautiful  as  the  fîrst. 

The  blue  heavens  are  the  page  whereon  nature  has  revealed  some 
pleasant  intimations  of  the  mysteries  of  a  more  spiritual  existence  ; 
and  no  vision  of  heaven  and  immortality  ever  entered  the  human  soûl 
but  the  Deity  responded  to  it  upon  the  firmament  in  letters  of  gold, 
riiby,  and  sapphire. 

"Wilson  Flagg. 
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A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournfiil  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! — 
For  the  soûl  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  1  Life  is  earnest  ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

"Was  not  spoken  to  the  soûl. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  aet,  that  eaeh  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  -bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act,  —  aet  in  the  living  Présent, 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead! 

Lives  of  great  men  ail  remind  us 

AYe  ean  make  our  lives  sublime, . 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Henrv  Wadsworth  Loxgfellow. 
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QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  "in  mournful  numbers. "  —  2.  For  whom  is 
life  an  cmpty  dream?  —  3.  Explaiii,  '  '  the  soûl  is  dcad  that  sluniljers.  '  '  — 
4.  How  bas  the  second  stanza  been  developed?  —  5.  How  can  we  be  farther  to- 
morrow  than  to-day?  —  6.  Explain,  "our  hearts,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beatiug 
funeral  marches  to  the  grave.  "  —  7.  Is  the  metaj^hor  in  the  fifth  stanza  sus- 
tained?  8.  Explain,  "let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead!  —  9.  What  are  the 
footprints  that  great  men  hâve  left  behind  them!  Why  the  expression  "on  the  sand 
of  time?"  —  10.  What  stanza  do  you  like  best?  —  11.  Make  a  list  of  ail  the 
verses  that  could  be  used  as  mottoes,  sayings,  or  maxims.  —  12.  What  is  the 
truth  taught  by  this  poem?  —  13.  Are  the  two  thoughts  related  :  "  Heart  within, 
God  o'erhead",  "Aime  Dieu,  puis  va  ton  chemin"?  —  14.  What  is  the  connection 
in  thought  between  this  poem  and  '  '  The  Village  Blacksniitli  ?  '  ' 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Eewrite  the  whole  poem  in  simple  prose;  translate 
freely. 


THE  ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

[The  éruption  described  in  thèse  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Tacitus  is 
the  one  of  79  A.  D.,  which  destroyed  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.] 

First  Letter. 

Your  reqiiest  that  I  would  send  you  an  account  of  my  iinele  's  death, 
in  order  to  transmit  a  more  exact  relation  of  it  to  posterity,  deserves 
my  acknowledgements  ;  for,  if  tliis  accident  shall  be  celebrated  by  your 
pen,  the  giory  of  it,  I  am  well  assured,  will  be  rendered  f orever  illus- 
trions. 

He  was  at  that  time  with  the  fleet  under  his  eommand  at  Misenum, 
On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired 
him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  appeared  of  a  very  unusual  size  and 
shape.  He  had  just  taken  a  turn  in  the  snn,  and,  after  bathing  himself 
in  cold  water,  and  making  a  light  luneheon,  gone  back  to  his  books  : 
he  immediately  arose  and  went  ont  upon  a  rising  ground  from  whence 
he  might  get  a  better  sight  of  this  very  uncommon  appearance. 

A  cloud,  from  which  mountain  was  uncertain,  at  this  distance  (but 
it  was  found  afterwards  to  come  from  Mount  Vesuvius),  was  aseend- 
ing,  the  appearance  of  which  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  exact  descrip- 
tion of  than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  pine  tree,  for  it  shot  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  form  of  a  very  tall  trunk,  which  spread  itself 
eut  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches.  It  appeared  sometimes  bright 
and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  according  as  it  was  either  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 

This  phenomenon  seemed,  to  a  man  of  such  learning  and  research 
as  my  uncle,  extraordinary  and  worth  further  looking  into.  He  ordered 
a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me  leave,  if  I  liked,  to  accom- 
pany  him.  I  said  I  had  rather  go  on  with  my  work  ;  and  it  so  happened 
he  had  himself  given  me  something  to  write  out. 
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As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note  f  rom  Rectina, 
the  wife  of  Bassiis,  who  was  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  her  ;  for  her  villa  lying  at  the  f oot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  there  was  no  way  of  eseape  bnt  by  sea  ;  she  earnestly  en- 
treated  him  therefore  to  corne  to  her  assistance. 

He  accordingly  changed  his  first  intention  ;  and  what  he  had  begun 
from  a  philosophical,  he  now  carried  out  in  a  noble  and  gênerons  spirit. 
He  ordered  the  galleys  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board,  with 
an  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  the  several  other  towns 
which  lay  thickly  strewn  along  that  beautiful  coast.  Hastening  then 
to  the  place  from  whence  others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered 
his  course  direct  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much  calmness 
and  présence  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dictate  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  motion  and  ail  the  phenomena  of  that  dreadful  scène. 

He  was  now  so  close  to  the  mountain  that  the  cinders,  which  grew 
thieker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumice  stones  and  black  pièces  of  burning  rock.  They 
were  in  danger,  too,  not  only  of  being  aground  bj'  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down  from 
the  moutain  and  obstructed  ail  the  shore.  Hère  he  stopped  to  consider 
whether  he  should  turu  back  again,  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him, — 

"Fortune,"  said  he,  "favors  the  brave;  steer  to  where  Pomponianus 
is." 

Pomponianus  was  then  at  Stabia?,  separated  by  a  bay,  which  the 
sea,  after  several  insensible  windings,  forms  with  the  shore.  He  had 
aiready  sent  his  baggage  on  board;  for  he  was  determined  to  put  to 
sea  as  soon  as  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  dead  inshore,  should  go 
down.  It  was  favorable,  however  for  carrying  my  uncle  to  Pompo- 
nianus, whom  he  found  in  the  greatest  consternation.  He  embraced 
him  tenderly,  encouraging  and  urging  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and, 
the  more  effectually  to  soothe  his  fears  b}'  seeming  unconcerned  him- 
self, ordered  a  bath  to  be  got  readj',  and  then,  after  having  bathed,  sat 
down  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least  (what  is  just  as 
heroic)  with  every  appearance  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  brcsad  fiâmes  shone  out  in  several  places  from  IMount 
"^"esuvius,  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still 
brighter  and  clearer.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  soothe  the  appré- 
hensions of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the 
villages,  Avhich  the  country  people  had  abandoned  to  the  fiâmes.  After 
this  he  retired  to  rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  disquieted 
C.S  to  fall  into  a  sound  sleep  ;  for  his  breathing,  which,  on  account 
of  his  corpulence,  was  rather  heavy  and  sonorous,  was  heard  by  the 
attendants  outside. 
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Tlie  court  wliich  led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with 
stones  and  asîies,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  time  longer,  it  "vvould 
hâve  been  impossible  for  liim  to  liave  niade  bis  war  eut.  So  he  was 
awoke  and  he  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  his  eom- 
pany,  who  were  feeling  too  anxious  to  thiuk  of  going  to  bed.  They 
consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  trust  to  the 
houses,  whicli  now  rocked  from  side  to  side  with  frecment  and 
violent  concussions,  as  though  shaken  from  their  very  foundations, 
or  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  ealcined  stones  and  einders.  though 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers  and  threatened  destruf'"ion. 
In  this  ehoice  of  dangers  they  resolved  for  the  fields  :  a  resolution 
whieh,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  hurried  into  by  their 
fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate  considération. 
They  went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with 
napkins  :  and  this  was  their  whole  défense  against  the  storm  of  stones 
that  fell  round  them. 

It  was  now  day  everywhere  else,  but  fhcre  a  deeper  darkness 
prevailed  than  in  the  thickest  night,  which,  however,  was  in  some 
degree  alleviated  by  torches  and  other  lights  of  varions  kinds.  They 
thought  proper  to  go  farther  down  upon  the  shore  to  see  if  they  might 
safely  put  out  to  sea.  but  found  the  waves  still  running  estremely  high 
and  boisterous.  There  my  uncle,  laying  himself  down  upon  a  saiicioth, 
which  was  spread  for  him;  called  twice  for  some  cold  water,  which  he 
drank.  when  immediately  the  fiâmes,  preeeded  by  a  strong  whiff  of 
sulphur.  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  party  and  obliged  him  to  rise.  He 
raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and 
instantly  fell  down  dead  ;  suffocated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross 
and  noxious  vapor. 

During  ail  this  time  my  mother  and  I.  who  were  at  Misenum  — 
jDUt  this  has  no  connection  with  your  history.  and  you  did  not  désire 
any  particulars  besides  those  of  my  uncle 's  death;  so  I  will  end  hère. 

Farewell. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Why  is  a  comparison  used  in  the  third  paragraph?  — 
2.  Explain,  "which  spreads  itself  out."  —  3.  Give  the  meaning  of  "worth 
further  lookijig  into."  —  4.  Just  what  is  suggested  bv  "the  towns  lay  thwklif 
streicn  along  that  beautiful  eoast?"  — '  5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "the  wind 
was  blowing  dead  inshote?"  —  6.  Explain,  "he  sat  down  to  supper  with  great 
eheerfulness,  or  at  least  (what  is  just  as  heroic),  with  every  appearance  of  it." 
Give  other  instances  of  his  courage.  —  7.  Find  words  and  phrases  that  describe 
clearly  and  effectively.  —  8.  Are  we  made  to  see  clearly  Pliny  the  Elder's 
feelings  and  actions?  Why  is  it  so? 
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Second    Letter. 


The  letter  wliicli  in  eompliance  with  j'ôur  request,  I  wrote  to  you 
coucerniiig  the  death  of  my  iincle  lias  raised,  it  seems,  your  curiosity 
to  know  what  terrors  and  dangers  attended  me  while  I  continued 
at  Misenum. 

My  uncle  having  left  us,  I  spent  such  time  as  was  left  on  my  studies 
(it  was  on  their  account  indeed  tliat  I  had  stopped  behiud),  till  it  was 
time  for  my  bath.  After  wliicli  I  went  to  supper,  and  then  fell  into 
a  short  and  imeasy  sleep.  There  had  beeu  noticed,  for  many  days 
before,  a  trembling  of  the  earth,  which  did  uot  alarm  us  mueh,  as 
this  is  quite  an  Ordinary  oecurenee  in  Campania;  but  it  was  so 
particularly  violent  that  night  that  it  not  only  shook  but  actually 
cverturned,  as  it  would  seem,  everything  about  us.  My  mother  rushed 
into  my  chamber,  where  she  found  me  rising  in  order  to  awaken  her, 
We  sat  down  in  the  open  court  of  the  house,  which  oceupied  a  small 
space  between  the  buildings  and  the  sea. 

Though  it  was  now  morning,  the  light  was  still  exceedingly  faint 
and  doubtful.  The  buildings  ail  around  us  tottered  ;  and  though  we 
stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the  place  was  narrow  and  confined, 
there  was  no  remaining  without  imminent  danger.  AVe  therefore 
lesnlved  to  ruit  the  tovrn.  A  panic-stricken  erowd  followed  us,  and 
(.as  to  a  mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  suggestion  seems  more 
prudent  than  its  own)  pressed  on  us  in  dense  array  to  drive  us  for- 
ward  as  we  came  out. 

Being  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses,  we  stood  still,  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scène.  The  chariots,  which 
we  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  out,  were'so  agitated  backwards  and 
forwards,  though  upon  the  most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady,  even  by  supporting  tliem  with  large  stones.  The  sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  certain  at  least  the  shore  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  several  sea  animais  were  left  upon  it.  On 
the  other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud,  broken  with  rapid,  zigzag 
flashes,  revealed  behind  it  variously  shaped  masses  of  fîame  :  thèse 
last  were  like  sheet  lightning.  but  much  larger. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  cloud  began  to  descend  and  cover  the  sea. 
It  had  already  surrounded  and  concealed  the  island  of  Capreae  and 
the  promontory  of  Misenum.  My  mother  now  besought,  urged,  even 
commanded  me  to  take  my  escape  at  any  rate,  which,  as  I  was  young, 
1  might  easily  do;  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her  âge  and  corpuleney 
rendered  ail  attempts  of  that  sort  impossible;  however,  she  would 
"willingly  meet  death  if  she  could  hâve  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
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shë  was  iiot  the  occasion  of  mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to  leave 
lier,  and,  taking  lier  by  the  hand,  compelled  her  to  go  with  me.  She 
complied  with  great  reluctance,  and  not  witliout  many  reproaches 
to  herself  for  retarding  my  flight. 

The  a.'^hes  now  begau  to  fall  upoii  us,  though  in  no  great  quantity. 
I  looked  back  ;  a  dense  dark  mist  seemed  to  be  f  ollowing  us,  spreading 
iîself  over  the  eountry  like  a  cloud. 

"Let  us  turn  out  of  the  highroad,  "'  I  said,  "while  we  can  still  see, 
for  fear  that,  should  we  fall  in  the  road,  we  sliould  be  pressed  to 
death  in  the  dark  by  the  crowds  that  are  following  us." 

We  had  scareely  sat  down  when  night  came  upon  us,  not  such  as 
we  bave  when  the  sky  is  cloiidy,  or  when  there  is  no  moon,  but  that 
of  a  room  when  it  is  shut  up,  and  ail  the  lights  put  out.  You  might 
hear  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of  children,  and  the  shouts 
of  men  ;  some  ealling  for  their  children,  otliers  for  their  parents,  others 
for  their  husbands,  and  seeking  to  recognize  each  other  by  the  voices 
that  replied  ;  one  lamenting  his  own  fate,  another  that  of  liis  f aiiiily  ; 
some  wishing  to  die,  from  the  very  fear  of  dying;  some  lifting  their 
liands  to  the  gods  ;  but  the  greater  part  convinced  that  there  were 
now  no  gods  at  ail,  and  that  the  final  endless  night  of  which  we 
hâve  heard  had  corne  upon  the  world.  Amoiig  thèse  there  were  some 
wlio  augmented  the  real  terrors  by  others  imaginarj^  or  wilfully 
invented.  I  remember  some  who  declared  that  one  part  of  Misenum 
had  fallen,  that  another  was  on  tire  :  it  was  false,  but  they  found 
peoj)le  to  believe  them. 

It  now  grew  rather  lighter,  and  tliis  we  imagined  to  be  ratlier  the 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of  fiâmes  (as  in  truth  it  was) 
than  the  return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell  at  a  distance  from  us. 
Then  agaiii  we  were  immersed  in  tliick  darkness,  and  a  heavy  shower 
of  ashes  rained  upon  us,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now  and  then 
to  stand  up  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we  should  hâve  been  crushed  and 
buried  in  the  heap.  I  might  boast  that,  during  ail  this  scène  of 
îiorror,  not  a  sigh  or  expression  of  fear  escaped  me,  had  not  my 
support  been  grounded  in  that  misérable,  though  mighty,  consolation, 
that  ail  mankind  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  and  that  I  was 
perishing  with  the  world  itself. 

At  last  this  dreadful  darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees,  like  a 
cloud  or  smoke;  the  real  day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  shone  out, 
though  with  a  lurid  light,  as  when  an  éclipse  is  coming  on.  Every 
object  that  presented  itself  to  our  eyes  (which  were  extremely 
weakened)  seemed  changed,  being  covered  deep  with  ashes  as  if  with 
■snow.  We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we  refreshed  ourselves  as  well 
as  we  could,  and  passed  an  anxious  night  between  hope  and  fear; 
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tliough,  iiideed,  witli  a  mucli  larger  share  of  the  latter;  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  many  frenzied  persons  ran  up  and 
down  heightening  their  own  and  their  friends'  calamities  by  terrible 
prédictions.  However,  my  mother  and  I,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
\ve  had  passed,  and  that  whicli  still  threatened  us,  had  no  tlioughts 
of  leaving  the  place  till  we  could  receive  some  news  of  my  uncle. 

And  now,  you  will  read  this  narrative  without  any  view  of  insert- 
ing  it  in  yonr  history,  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  least  worthy  ;  and 
indeed  yon  mnst  put  it  down  to  yonr  own  request  if  it  should  appear 
not  worth  even  the  tronble  of  a  letter.  Farewell. 

PlINY    THE    YOUNGER. 


QUESTIONS  :  ■ —  1.  What  statement  in  the  preeeding  letter  lias  probably 
engageil  Tacitiis  to  make  a  request  for  this  onef  —  2.  Find  an  example  of 
verbs  used  in  a  climax.  —  3.  What  suggestions  of  feelings  are  there  in  the 
fifth  paragraph  ?  —  4.  Find  an  instance  of  explanation  by  example.  —  5.  How 
has  the  eighth  paragraph  bcen  developed  ?  —  6.  What  does  the  author  say  in 
the  last  paragraph f  Did  Tacitus,  the  historian,  think  otherwise?  How  do  you 
know?  —  7.  What  do  you  learn  of  the  character  of  Pliny  the  Younger?  (he  was 
then  18  years  old.)  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  opinion?  —  8.  Are  we  made  to 
see  clearly  Pliny 's  feelings  and  actions?  Why  is  it  so? 

COMPOSI-TION  :  1.  —  Volcanoes.  (What  they  are  —  the  probable  cause  of 
the  fire  —  wherc  located,  —  éruptions,  etc.) 


KINDNESS, 


A  little  Word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion   or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  tliat's  broken^ 

And  made  a  friend  sincère. 
A  Word  —  a  look  —  has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  flower, 
Which,  had  a  smile  but  owntd  its  birth, 

Would  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 
Then   dcem  it   not  an  idle  thing 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak; 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A  heart  may  heal  or  break. 

—  COLESWORTHY. 


Exercises  ox  tue  picture.  —  Write  out  a  description  of  the  picture. 
Write  the  story  lying  back  of  the  picture. 
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CLOUDS,  RAINS,  AND  RIVEES. 

Every  occurrence  in  Nature  is  preceded  by  other  occurrences  which 
are  its  causes,  and  succeeded  by  others  which  are  its  effects.  The 
human  mind  is  not  satisfied  with  observing  and  studying  any 
natural  occurrence  alone,  but  takes  pleasure  in  Connecting  every 
natural  fact  with  what  has  gone  before  it,  and  with  what  is  to  corne 
after  it.  Thus,  when  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  rivers,  our  interest 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  taking  into  account  not  only  their  actual 
appearances,  but  also  their  causes  and  efïects. 

Let  us  trace  a  river  to  its  source.  Beginning  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea,  and  following  it  backwards,  we  find  it  from  time  to  time 
joined  'by  tributaries  which  SAvell  its  waters.  The  river,  of  course, 
becomos  smaller  as  thèse  tributaries  are  passed.  It  shrinks  first  to  a 
brook,  then  to  a  stream;  this  again  divides  itself  into  a  number  of 
smaller  streamlets,  ending  in  mère  threads  of  water.  Thèse  constitute 
the  source  of  the  river,  and  are  usually  found  among  hills.  Thus, 
the  Severn  has  its  source  in  the  Welsh  Mountains  ;  the  Thames  in  the 
Cotswold  Hills;  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhône  in  the  Alps;  the  Missouri 
in  the  Eocky  Mountains;  and  the  Amazon  in  the  Andes  of  Peru. 

But  it  is  (iuite  plain,  that  we  hâve  not  yet  reached  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  rivers.  Whence  do  the  earliest  streams  dérive  their  water? 
A  brief  résidence  among  the  mountains  would  prove  to  j'ou  that  they 
are  fed  by  rains.  In  dry  weather  you  would  find  the  streams  feeble, 
sometimes  indeed  quite  dried  up.  In  wet  weather  you  would  see  them 
foaming  torrents.  In  gênerai  thèse  streams  lose  themselves  as  little 
threads  of  water  upon  the  hill-sides  ;  but  sometimes  you  may  trace 
a  river  to  a  definite  spring.  You  ma}',  however,  very  soon  assure 
yourself  that  such  springs  are  also  fed  by  rain,  which  has  percolated 
through  the  rocks  or  soil,  and  which,  through  some  orifice  that  it 
has  found  or  formed,  comes  to  the  light  of  day. 

But  we  cannot  end  hère.  Whence  comes  the  rain  which  forms  the 
mountain  streams?  Observation  enables  you  to  auswer  the  question. 
Rain  does  not  come  from  a  clear  sky.  It  comes  from  clouds.  But  what 
are  clouds?  Is  there  nothing  you  are  acquainted  with,  which  they 
resemble?  You  discover  at  once  a  likeness  between  them  and  the 
condensed  steam  of  a  locomotive.  At  every  pufï  of  the  engine,  a  cloud 
is  projected  into  the  air.  Watch  the  cloud  sharply  :  you  notice  that 
it  first  forms  at  a  little  distance  from  the  top  of  the  funnel.  Give 
clo.se  attention,  and  you  will  sometimes  see  a  perfectly  clear  space 
between  the  funnel  and  the  cloud.  Through  that  clear  space  the  thing 
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which  makes  the  cloud  must  pass.  What,  then,  is  this  thing  which 
at  one  moment  is  transparent  and  invisible,  and  at  the  next  moment 
visible  as  a  dense  opaque  cloud? 

It  is  the  steam  or  vapor  of  ivater  from  the  boiler.  Within  the  boiler 
this  steam  is  transparent  and  invisible  ;  but  to  keep  it  in  this  invisible 
State  a  heat  would  be  required  as  great  as  that  within  the  boiler.  When 
the  vapor  mingles  with  the  cold  air  above  the  hot  fuunel,  it  ceases 
to  be  vapor.  Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more 
minute  particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produeed  form  a 
kind  of  water-dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  whieh  floats  in  the  air,  and  is 
called  a  cloud. 

Watch  the  cloud-banner  from  the  funnel  of  a  running  locomotive  ; 
you  see  it  growing  gradually  less  dense.  It  finally  melts  away  alto- 
gether  ;  and  if  you  continue  your  observations,  you  will  not.  fail  to 
notice  that  the  speed  of  its  disappearance  dépends  upon  the  character 
of  the  day.  In  humid  weather  the  cloud  hangs  long  and  lazily  in  the 
air;  in  dry  weather  it  is  rapidly  licked  up.  What  lias  become  of  it? 
It  has  been  reconverted  into  true  invisible  vapor. 

The  drier  the  air,  and  the  hotter  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  cloud  which  can  be  thus  dissolved  in  it.  When  the  cloud  first  forms, 
its  quant ity  is  far  greater  than  the  air  is  able  to  maintain  in  an 
invisible  state.  But  as  the  cloud  mixes  gradually  with  a  larger  mass 
of  air,  it  is  more  and  more  dissolved,  and  finally  passes  altogether 
from  the  condition  of  a  finely-divided  liquid  into  that  of  transparent 
vapor  or  gas. 

Make  the  lid  of  a  kettle  air-tight,  and  permit  the  steam  to  issue 
from  the  spout  ;  a  cloud  is  f ormed  in  ail  respects  similar  to  that  issuing 
from  the  funnel  of  the  locomotive.  To  produce  the  cloud,  in  the  case 
of  the  locomotive  and  the  kettle,  heat  is  necessary.  By  heating  the 
water  we  first  couvert  it  into  cloud.  Is  there  any  fire  in  Nature  which 
produces  the  clouds  of  our  atmosphère?  There  is  :  the  fire  of  the 
Sun. 

When  the  sunbeams  fall  upon  the  earth,  they  heat  it,  and  also  the 
water  which  lies  on  its  surface,  whether  it  be  in  large  bodies,  such  as 
seas  or  rivers,  or  in  the  form  of  moisture.  The  water  being  thus 
warmed,  a  part  of  it  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vapor,  just 
as  invisible  vapor  passes  off  from  a  boiler,  when  the  water  in  it  is 
heated  hy  fire.  This  vapor  mingles  with  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  The  vapor-charged  air,  being  heated  by  the  warm  earth, 
expands,  becomes  lighter,  and  rises.  It  expands  also,  as  it  rises,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  air  above  it  becomes  less  and  less  with  the  height  it 
attains.  But  an  expanding  body  always  becomes  colder  as  a  resuit  of 
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its  expansion.  Tlms  the  vapor-laden  air  is  chillecl  b}-  its  expansion. 
It  is  also  chillecl  by  coniing  in  contact  with  the  colder  higher  air. 
The  conséquence  is  that  the  invisible  vapor  which  it  contaius  is  ehilled 
and  forms  into  tiny  water-drops,  like  the  steam  from  the  kettle  or  the 
funnel  of  the  locomotive.  And  so,  as  the  air  rises  and  becomes  colder^ 
the  vapor  gathers  into  visible  masses,  which  we  call  clouds. 

This  ascending  moist  air  might  become  ehilled,  too,  by  meeting 
with  a  current  of  cold  dry  air,  and  then  clouds  would  be  formed  ; 
and  should  this  chilling  process  continue  in  either  case  until  the 
water-drops  become  heavier  than  the  surrounding  air  they  would  fall 
to  the  earth  as  rain-drops.  Rain  is,  therefore,  but  a  further  stage 
in  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  caused  by  the  chilling  of  the 
air. 

Mountains  also  assist  in  the  formation  of  clouds.  When  a  wind  laden 
with  moisture  strikes  against  a  mountain,  it  is  tilted  and  flows  up  its 
side.  The  air  expands  as  it  rises,  the  vapor  Ls  ehilled  and  becomes 
visible  in  the  form  of  clouds,  and  if  sufficiently  ehilled,  it  cornes  down 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  bail,  or  snow. 

Thus,  by  tracing  a  river  backwards,  from  its  end  to  its  real  begin- 
ning,  we  corne  at  length  to  the  sun  ;  for  it  is  the  sun  that  produces 
aqueous  vapor,  from  which,  as  we  hâve  seen,  clouds  are  formed, 
and  it  is  from  clouds  that  water  falls  to  the  earth  to  become  the  sources 
of  rivers. 

There  are,  however,  rivers  which  hâve  sources  somewhat  différent 
from  those  just  mentioned.  They  do  not  begin  by  driblets  on  a  hill- 
side,  nor  can  they  be  traced  to  a  spring.  Go,  for  example,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rhône,  and  trace  it  backwards,  You  come  at  length 
to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  which  the  river  rushes,  and  which  you 
might  be  disposed  to  regard  as  the  source  of  the  Rhône.  But  go  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  you  find  that  the  Rhône  there  enters  it; 
that  the  lake  is,  in  fact,  an  expansion  of  the  river.  Follow  this  up- 
wards  ;  you  find  it  joined  by  smaller  rivers  from  the  mountains  right 
and  left.  Pass  thèse,  and  push  your  journey  higher  still.  You  come 
at  length  to  a  huge  mass  of  ice  —  the  end  of  a  glacier  —  which  fills 
the  Rhône  valley,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  the  river  rushes. 
In  the  glacier  of  the  Rhône  you  thus  find  the  source  of  the  river 
Rhône. 

But  whence  come  the  glaciers?  Wherever  lofty  mountains,  like  the 
Alps,  rise  into  the  high  parts  of  the  atmosphère  where  the  température 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  the  vapor  condensed  from  the  air  falls 
upon  them,  not  as  rain,  but  as  snow.  In  such  high  mountainous  régions, 
the  heat  of  the  summer  melts  the  snow  from  the  lower  hills,  but  the 
higher  parts  remain  covered,  for  the  heat  cannot  melt  ail  the  snow 
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which  falls  there  in  a  year.  When  a  considérable  depth  of  snow  bas 
accumulated,  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  layers  squeezes  them  into 
a  firm  mass,  and  af ter  a  time  the  snow  begins  to  slide  down  the  slope 
of  the  monntain.  It  passes  downward  from  one  slope  to  another,  joined 
continually  by  other  sliding  masses  from  neighboring  slopes,  until 
they  ail  unité  into  one  long  tongue,  which  creeps  slowly  down  some 
valley  to  a  point  where  it  melts.  This  tongue  from  the  snow-fields  is 
called  a  glacier. 

Without  solar  tire,  therefore,  we  could  bave  no  atmospheric  vapor, 
without  vapor  no  clouds,  without  clouds  no  snow,  and  without  snow 
no  glaciers.  Curions  then  as  the  conclusion  may  be,  the  cold  ice  of 
the  Alps  bas  its  origin  in  this  beat  of  the  sun. 

Tyxdall. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  How  lias  the  second  paragrafh  beeii  dereloped?  — 
2.  Of  what  is  foaming  torrents  suggestive?  —  .3.  Is  the  information  clear  in  the 
fourth  paragraph?  Why  is  it  se?  —  4.  What  does  the  author  say  a  cloud  is?  — 
5.  Point  ont  a  descriptive  verb  in  the  sixth  paragraph.  —  6.  Whcn  does  the 
vapor  ccntained  in  the  air  beconie  rain?  —  7.  Why  are  high  mountains  covered 
with  ice  and  snow?  —  8.  Wliat  do  we  fînd  at  the  sources  of  rivers?  —  9.  What  is 
à  glacier?  How  is  it  formed?  —  10.  What  statement  sums  up  the  last  para- 
graph? —  11.  What  kind  of  composition  is  this  sélection?  —  12.  Say  why  this 
exposition  is  both  clear  and  iuteresting. 

C0MPO8ITIOX  :  1.  —  Condense  each  paragraph  into  one  or  two  statementa, 
and  from  them,  form   a   shorter  composition. 


THE  TAMING  OF  CHARLIE. 

A  fine  young  borse  was  kept  at  a  farm,  running  loose  in  a  large 
pasture.  AU  the  boys  of  the  neighborbood  were  interested  in  the 
handsome,  spirited  créature,  and  for  a  time  were  fond  of  watching 
him  gallop  and  frisk,  with  bis  plumy  tail  flying  and  bis  handsome 
head  in  the  air. 

One  of  thèse  boys.  Dan,  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  the  horse, 
and  seldom  failed  to  visit  him  each  day  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  a  bit 
of  bread,  or  an  apple  to  make  himself  welcome. 

Cbarlie,  the  young  horse,  gratefully  a"-cepted  bis  friendsbip,  and  the 
two  loved  each  other  :  in  whatever  field  be  might  be,  Cbarlie  al- 
ways  came  at  full  speed  when  Dan  whistled  at  the  bars,  and  the  boy 
was  never  happier  than  when  the  beautiful,  fleet  créature  put  bis 
head  on  bis  shoulder,  looking  up  at  him  with  fine  eyes  full  of  intel- 
ligent affection. 

One  day  as  Dan  was  sitting  on  the  topmost  rail  and  the  horse 
came  along  to  be  patted,  a  daring  fancy  to  ride  Cbarlie  took  posses- 
sion of  him  as  he  saw  the  glossy  back  so  temptingly  near  him.  Never 
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tliinking  of  danger,  lie  obeyed  the  impulse,  and  while  Charlie  im- 
suspeetingly  nibbled  at  the  apple  lie  held.  Dan  quickly  and  quietly 
took  liis  seat.  He  did  not  keep  it  long,  however,  for  with  an  as- 
tonished  snort,  Charlie  reared  straight  up,  and  deposited  Dan  on  the 
gronnd.  The  fall  did  not  liurt  him,  for  the  turf  was  soft,  and  he 
jumped  up,  saying,  with  a  laugh,  "I  did  it,  anywayl  Corne  hère, 
you  rascal,  and  I  "11  try  it  agaiu.  '; 

But  Charlie  declined  to  approach,  and  Dan  left  him,  resolving  to 
suceeed  in  the  end;  for  a  struggle  like  this  suited  him.  He  took  a 
halter  the  next  tinie,  and  having  got  it  ou,  played  with  the  horse  for 
a  while,  leading  him  to  and  fro,  and  putting  him  through  varions 
autics  till  he  was  a  little  tired;  then  Dan  sat  on  the  wall  and  gave 
him  bread,  but  watched  his  chance  and,  getting  a  good  grip  of  the 
halter,  slipped  on  to  his  back. 

Charlie  tried  his  old  trick,  but  Dan  held  on,  having  liad  practice 
with  another  horse  who  occasionally  had  an  obstinate  fit  and  tried 
to  shake  off  his  rider.  Charlie  was  both  amazed  and  indignant  ;  and 
after  prancing  for  a  minute,  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  away  went  Dan, 
heels  over  head. 

If  he  had  not  belonged  to  the  class  of  boys  who  go  through  ail  sorts 
of  dangers  unscathed,  he  would  hâve  broken  his  neck;  as  it  was,  he 
got  a  heavy  fall,  and  lay  still,  collecting  his  wits,  while  Charlie  tore 
round  the  field,  tossing  his  head  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction  at 
the  discomfiture  of  his  rider.  Presently,  it  seemed  to  occur  to  him 
that  something  was  wrong  with  Dan  ;  he  went  to  see  what  the  matter 
was.  Dan  let  him  sniff  about  and  perplex  himself  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  he  looked  up  at  him,  saying,  as  decidedly  as  if  the  horse  could 
understand,  "You  thiiik  you  hâve  beaten,  but  you  are  mistaken, 
old  boy  ;  and  I  '11  ride  you  yet  —  see  if  I  don  't  1  ' 

He  trieçl  no  more  that  day,  but  soon  after  attempted  a  new  method 
of  introducing  Charlie  to  a  burden.  He  strapped  a  folded  blanket  on 
his  back,  and  let  him  race,  and  rear,  and  roll,  and  fume,  as  much  as 
he  liked.  After  a  few  fits  of  rébellion  Charlie  submitted,  and  per- 
mitted  Dan  to  mount  him,  often  stopping  short  to  look  round,  as  if 
he  said,  half  patiently,  half  reproachfully,  "I  don't  understand  it, 
but  I  suppose  you  mean  no  harm,  so  I  permit  the  liberty.  " 

Thanks  to  Dan,  Charlie  took  kindly  to  the  saddle  and  bridle  when 
he  had  once  reconciled  himself  to  the  indignity  of  the  bit  ;  when  his 
master  had  trained  the  horse  a  little,  Dan  was  permitted  to  ride  him, 
to  the  great  envy  and  admiration  of  the  other  boys. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Show  that  there  are  more  than  bare  facts  made  known 
in  the  first  paragraph?  —  2.  Why  "  plumy  tail?"  —  3.  Why  was  Dan  never 
tired  of  looking  at  the  young  horse?  —  3.  Keplace  "with  a  lump  of  sugar,  etc." 
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by  a  gênerai  statenient.  —  4.  Why  did  Charlie  accept  Dan 's  friendship?  — 
5.  How  do  ail  animais  bchave  towards  the  people  who  show  thcm  kindness  î 
—  6.  How  has  the  third  paragraph  been  developedf  —  7.  Would  this  sentence 
be  gramniatically  correct,  '  '  In  whatever  field  he  might  be,  Dan  had  but  to 
whistle  at  the  bars,  and  Charlie  always  came  at  full  speed?"  —  8.  Explain, 
*  '  putting  him  through  varions  antics.  "  —  9.  What  figure  of  speech  is  in  "  he  did 
not  kecp  his  seat  long?"  —  10.  How  docs  the  author  account  for  Dan  not 
breaking  his  neck  when  he  was  thrown  off,  heels  over  head?  —  11.  In  what 
moods  are  Dan  and  Charlie  in  the  seventh  paragraph?  —  12.  Explain,  "half 
patiently,  half  reproachf ully.  "  —  13.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  direct  discourse 
in  the  composition?  ■ —  14.  Find  ail  the  words  and  expressions  that  help  to 
visualize  the  scènes  and  make  them  very  interesting.  —  15.  What  kind  of  boy 
■was  Dan? 

L.  M.  Alcott. 


THE  BLUEBIRD. 

When  Nature  made  the  bluebird  she  wished  to  make  the  sky  and 
earth  friends.  So  she  gave  him  the  color  of  the  one  on  his  back,  and 
the  hue  of  the  other  on  his  breast.  She  ordered  that  his  appearance  in 
spring  should  tell  that  the  strife  and  war  between  earth  and  sky  was 
at  an  end. 

He  is  the  peace  bringer  ;  in  him  the  earth  and  sky  shake  hands 
and  are  fast  friends.  He  meaus  the  f urrow  and  the  warmth  ;  he  means 
ail  the  soft,  wooing  influences  of  the  spring  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
retreated  footsteps  of  winter  on  the  other.  In  New  York  and  in  New 
England  the  sap  starts  up  in  the  sugar-maple  the  very  day  the  blue- 
bird arrives,  and  sugar-making  begins  forthwith. 

The  bluebird  is  the  first  bit  of  color  that  cheers  our  northern  land- 
scape.  The  other  birds  that  arrive  about  the  same  time  —  the  sparrow, 
the  robin,  the  phœbe  bird,  are  clad  in  neutral  tints  :  gray,  brown, 
or  russet  ;  but  the  bluebird  brings  one  of  the  primary  hues,  and  the 
finest  of  them  ail. 

The  bluebird  usuallj'  builds  its  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  stump  or  stub, 
cr  in  an  old  cavity  dug  out  by  a  woodpecker,  when  such  can  be  had  ; 
but  its  first  impulse  seems  to  be  to  start  in  the  world  in  much  more 
style,  and  the  happy  pair  make  a  great  show  of  house-hunting  about 
the  farm  buildings.  Now  they  think  they  will  take  a  dove-cot,  then 
they  will  discuss  a  last  year's  swallow's  nest. 

We  hear  them  announce  with  much  flourish  and  flutter  that  they 
hâve  taken  the  wren's  house,  or  the  tenement  of  the  purple  martin. 
Finallj^  nature  becomes  too  urgent,  when  ail  this  pretty  make-believe 
ceases.  Most  of  them  settle  back  upon  the  old  family  stumps  and 
knot-holes  in  remote  fields  and  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

It  is  verj^  pretty  to  watch  them  build  a  nest.  The  maie  is  very  active 
in  hunting  out  a  place  and  exploring  the  boxes  and  cavities.  He  seems 
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to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  is  anxious  only  to  please  and 
encourage  his  mate  —  who  knows  wliat  will  do  and  what  will  not. 

After  she  bas  suited  herself,  away  the  two  go  in  search  of  material 
for  the  nest.  The  maie  acts  as  guard,  flying  ahead  and  above  the 
female.  She  brings  ail  the  material  and  does  ail  the  work  of  building. 
He  looks  on  and  encourages  lier  with  gesture  and  song.  She  enters 
the  nest  with  lier  bit  of  dry  grass  or  straw,  and  having  placed  it  to 
her  notion,  withdraws  and  waits  near  by  wliile  he  goes  in  and  looks  it 
over.  On  coming  ont  he  exclaims  very  plainly,  "Excellent!  excellent!" 
and  awaj^  the  two  go  again  for  more  material. 

John   BURROUGHS. 

f^UESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  ingenious  thought  is  given  in  the  first  paragraph? 
—  2.  When  and  how  is  there  war  between  earth  and  sky  ?  —  3.  Explain,  "he 
means  the  furrow  ".  —  4.  Express  the  f  ourth  and  fif  th  paragraphs  without  any 
Imaginative  interprétation  of  facts.  —  5.  Find  an  instance  of  the  verb  to  have 
used  in  the  passive  voice.  —  6.  Point  out  two  words  iised  instead  of  nest? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  each?  —  7.  What  part  does  each  bird  take  in  nest- 
buikling?  —  8.  Why  is  the  maie  said  to  exelaim  very  plainly,  "Excellent! 
excellent  !"  ?  —  9.  W'ould  you  take  pleasure  in  observing  a  pair  of  bluebirds 
in  springtime? 

CX)MPOSITIONS    :    1.  —  The  sparrow. 

2.  —  Make  a  list  of  ail  the  field-birds  you  reeognise  at  sight  ;  give  a  few 
particulars  on  eacli. 


CUNNING  OF  A  FOX. 

I  went  oiie  summer  morning  before  daybreak,  to  try  to  shoot  a  stag, 
which  had  done  great  damage  to  the  crops.  Just  after  it  was  day- 
light,  I  saw  a  large  fox  come  quietl}'  along  the  edge  of  the  plantation 
where  I  was  concealed.  He  looked  with  great  care  over  the  tiirf-wall 
into  the  field,  and  seemed  to  long  very  much  to  get  hold  of  some  hares 
that  were  feeding  in  it  —  but  apparently  knew  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  catchiiig  them  by  dint  of  running.  After  considering  a  short  time, 
he  seemed  to  have  fornied  his  plans  ;  for  having  examined  the  différent 
gaps  in  the  wall  by  which  the  hares  miglit  go  m  and  out,  he  fixed  upon 
the  one  that  seemed  the  most  frequented,  and  laid  himself  down  close 
to  it,  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse-hole.  Cunning  as  he  was,  he  was 
too  intent  on  his  own  hunting  to  be  aware  that  I  was  withiii  twenty 
3'ards  of  liim  with  a  loaded  rifle.  I  was  amused  to  see  the  fellow  so 
completely  outwitted,  and  kept  my  rifle  ready  to  shoot  him  if  he  found 
me  out  and  àttempted  to  escape. 

In  the  meantime  I  watched  his  plans.  He  first  with  great  silence 
and  care  scraped  a  sniall  hollow  in  the  ground  as  a  hiding-place  for 
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himself  ;  every  now  and  then,  however,  he  stoppée!  to  listen  and  some- 
times  to  take  a  more  perfect  peep  iuto  the  field.  AYhen  he  had  done  this 
Le  laid  himself  down  in  a  convenient  posture  for  springing  upon  his 
prey,  and  remained  perfectly  motionless.  When  the  sun  began  to  rise, 
the  hares  came  one  by  one  from  the  field  to  the  covert  of  the  planta- 
tion. Three  of  them  had  already  come  in  without  passing  by  the 
ambush.  One  of  them  came  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  but  he  made 
no  movement  beyond  crouching  still  more  ûâtly  to  the  ground. 

Presently  two  came  directly  towards  him.  Though  he  did  not  ven- 
ture  to  look  up,  I  saw  by  the  motion  of  his  ears  that  those  quick  organs 
had  already  warned  him  of  their  approach.  The  two  hares  came 
through  the  gap  together,  and  the  fox,  springing  with  the  quick- 
ness  of  lightning,  caught  one  and  killed  her.  He  then  lifted  his  booty, 
and  was  carrying  it  off  like  a  retriever,  when  my  ritle  stopped 
his  course,  and  I  went  up  and  despatched  him.^  After  seeing  this,  I 
never  wondered  again  as  to  how  a  fox  could  make  his  prey  of. animais 
much  quicker  than  himself,  and  apparently  quite  as  cunning. 

St.  John.  {HigJiland  Sports.) 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  made  knojvn  in  the  first  sentence?  —  2.  What 
is  the  différence  in  meaning  between  "to  shoot  a  stag"  and  "to  shoot  at  a 
stag  "  ?  —  3.  What  is  the  féminine  of  '  '  stag  "  ?  —  4.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"look  into",  "look  at",  "look  up",  "look  over"?  —  5.  Find  three  com- 
parisons.  —  6.  Would  the  phrase  '  '  of  his  danger  "  be  as  effective  as  the  clause 
"that  I  was  within  twenty  yards  with  a  loaded  rifle"?  Give  reasons.  - — •  7.  Find 
verbs  of  the  same  formation  as  "outwitted"!  —  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"outrun"  and  "run  out"?  —  8.  Do  you  think  the  author  is  a  careful  observer? 
Wliat   makes  you  think   so? 


THE  MERCHANT  AND  THE  BOOK-AGENT. 

A  book-agent  importuned  James  Watson,  a  rich  merchant  liviiig  a 
few  miles  ont  of  the  city,  imtil  he  bought  a  book,  —  the  "Early 
Christian  Martyrs.  '  '  Mr.  Watson  didn  't  want  the  book,  but  he  bought 
it  to  get  rid  of  the  agent  ;  then,  taking  it  under  his  arm,  he  started 
for  the  train  which  takes  him  to  his  office  in  the  cit-y. 

Mr.  Watson  hadn't  been  gone  long  before  Mrs.  Watson  came  home 
from  a  neighbor's.  The  book-agent  saw  her,  and  went  in  and  per- 
suaded  the  wife  to  buj'  a  copy  of  the  book.  She  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  her  husband  had  bought  the  same  book  in  the  morning. 
When  Mr.  Watson  came  back  in  the  evening,  he  met  his  wife  with  a 
cheery  smile  as  he  said.  "Well,  my  dear,  how  hâve  you  enjoyed  your- 
self  to-day?  Well,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,  yesl  had  an  early  caller  this  morning," 
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"Ah,  and  who  was  she?"' 

"It  wasu"t  a  'she'  at  ail;  it  was  a  gentleman,  a  book-agent." 

''AWhat?" 

"A  book-agent;  and  to  get  rid  of  his  importnniug  I  bouglit  his 
book,  —  the  'Early  Christian  Martyrs'.  See,  hère  it  is,"  she  ex- 
claimed,  advancing  towards  her  hiisband. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  said  AVatsou,  frowning  terribly. 

"Why,  husband?"  asked  his  wife. 

"Beeanse  that  rascally  book-agent  sold  me  the  same  book  this 
morning.  Now  we've  got  two  copies  of  the  same  book,  —  two  copies 
of  the  '  Early  Christian  Martyrs,  '  and  —  '  ' 

''But,  husband,  we  can  —  " 

"No,  we  can't,  either!'"  interrupted  Mr.  TTatson.  "The  man  is  off 
on  the  train  before  this.  Confound  it  1  I  could  kill  the  fellow.  I  — " 

"Why,  there  he  goes  to  the  dépôt  now,''  said  Mrs.  Watson,  pointing 
out  of  the  window  at  the  retreating  form  of  the  book-agent  making 
for  the  train. 

"But  it's  too  late  to  catch  him,  and  I"m  not  dressed.  l've  taken 
off  my  boots,  and  — '' 

Jnst  theu  Mr.  Stevens,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  AYatson,  drove  by.  when 
Mr.  Watson  poimded  on  the  window-pane  in  a  frantic  manner,. 
almost  frightening  the  horse. 

"Hère,  Stevens!"  he  shouted,  "you're  hitched  up  !  Won't  you 
run  your  horse  clown  to  the  train  and  hold  that  book-agent  till  I  corne  î 
Run  !  Catch  'im  now  1  '  ' 

"Ail  right,"  said  Mr.  Stevens,  whipping  up  his  horse  and  tearing 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  Stevens  reached  the  train  just  as  the  conductor  shouted,  "AU 
aboard!" 

"Book-agent!"  he  yelled,  as  the  book-agent  stepped  on  the  train. 
"Book-agent!  hold  on!  Mr.  Watson  wants  to  see  you." 

"AVatson?  Watson  wants  to  see  me?"  repeated  the  seemingly 
puzzled  book-agent.  "Oh,  I  know  what  he  wants  :  he  wants  to  buy 
one  of  my  books  ;  but  I  can  "t  miss  the  train  to  sell  it  to  him.  '  ' 

"If  that  is  ail  he  wants,  I  can  pay  for  it  and  take  it  back  to  him. 
How  much  is  it?" 

"Two  dollars,  for  the  'Early  Christian  Martyrs'  "  said  the  book- 
agent,  as  he  reached  for  the  money  and  passed  the  book  out  the  car- 
window. 

Just  then  Mr.  Watson  arrived,  puffing  and  blowing,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves.  As  he  saw  the  train  pull  out  he  was  full  for  utterance. 

"Well,  I  got  it  for  you,''  said  Stevens,  —  "just  got  it,  and  that 's 
ail." 

La  Classe  ex  anglais,  Cours  Sup.  14 
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"Got  what?"  yelled  Watson. 

""Wh}',  I  got  the  book, — 'Early  Christian  Martyrs,' — and  paid — " 
"By  —  the  —  great  —  guns!'"  moaned  Watson,  as  he  placed  his 
hand  to  his  brow  and  swooned  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  particulars  are  stated  iu  the  first  paragrapli  that 
explain  Mrs.  Watsou's  buying  the  book?  —  2.  What  unnecessary  stateineiit  is 
made  in  the  second  paragraph?  —  3.  How  is  "she"  used  in  "It  wasn't  a  she 
at  ail!"?  —  4.  How  did  the  author  expressed  this  statement  that  Mr.  Watson 
rapped  veri/  liard  on  the  ^vindow-pane?  —  5.  What  do  you  remark  about  this 
sentence,  "iMr.  Stcvens  whipped  up  his  horse  and  tore  down  the  road"?  — 
6.  Where  is  the  climax  of  interest  ?  —  7.  Was  it  Mr.  Watson 's  fault  if  a  third 
copy  was  bought  ?  —  8.  Explain,  "the  seemingly  puzzled  bock  agent.  "  — 
'9.  Woiild  the  sentence  be  better  expressed  this  way,  "Just  then  Mr.  Watson 
arrived,  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  he  had  been  running  at  full  speed"?  —  10.  What 
goes  to  niake  the  story  interesting?  —  11.  In  what  mood  is  Mr.  Watson  sucees- 
;sively?   —   12.  Is   much   said   about    the    train,   passengers,    station,    etc.?    Why? 

COMPOSITION    :    1.  —  Draniatize  the  sélection. 
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THE  LITTLE  NATURALIST. 

Exercises  ôx  the  picture  :  —  1.  Who  are  the  i^ersonages?  Who  is  the  little 
naturalist?  —  2.  What  is  a  naturalist?  —  3.  How  old  do  you  think  thèse 
ehildren  are?  —  4.  What  do  you  think  the  boy  holds  in  his  left  hand?  What 
will  the  frog  do  ou  seeing  that?  —  5.  How  does  each  girl  -^how  her  interest  in 
the  opération?  —  6.  What  were  they  doing  before?  —  7.  What  has  the  boy  doue 
to  hinder  the  captive  frog  from  escaping?  —  8.  What  probably  gave  the  boy  the 
idea  of  playing  the  naturalist?  —  9.  What  suggests  that  the  ehildren  belong 
to  well-to-do  parents?  —  10.  What  niakes  the  picture  interestmg?  —  11.  Is  it 
interesting  to  study  the  ways  of  animais?  —  12.  What  lessons  can  some  of 
them  teach  us?  —  13.  In  what  are  many  of  them  useful  to  man? 

Write  out  the  story  lying  back  of  the  picture. 
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"l'LL  FIND  A  WAY  OR  l'LL  MAKE  IT." 

The  g'ood  smith  strikes  the  iron  while  it  is  hot  ;  but  the  more  skillful 
smitli  strikes  the  iron  hot.  The  former  simply  utilizes  favorabk^  oppor- 
tiinities;  the  latter  deprived  of  such  opportunities  cleverly  resorts 
to  expédients.  The  most  useful  man  to  society  is  he  who  neither 
curses  bad  nor  idly  prays  for  good  fortune,  but  who  proceeds  with  a 
resolute  heart  and  a  determined  will  to  make  his  way  to  suceess. 

AYhen  the  Roman  gênerai  of  old  was  informed  that  ail  possible 
ways  of  beating  an  active  and  skillful  enemy  had  been  vainlj^  ex- 
hausted,  he  promptly  replied  :  "Aut  viam  inveniam  aut  faciam." 
Disregarding  the  tactics  of  his  predecessors,  he  studied  those  of  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  attacked  him  at  the  point  least  expected.  He 
"carried  the  war  into  Africa"  —  transferred  the  scène  of  danger 
from  Rome  to  Carthage  —  forced  the  conqueror  to  forgo  the  fruits 
of  his  arduous  labors  and  fight  for  his  native  country  under  tiie  walls 
of  its  capital.  Thus  Hannibal,  who  had  scaled  the  icy  Alps,  conquered 
m.any  brave  nations,  Avithstood  the  storms  of  the  Appenines,  and 
overwhelmed  four  mighty  Roman  armies,  was  at  length  defeated  b}" 
Scipio,  a  man  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  but  his  superior  in  activity, 
energy  and  détermination. 

"He  who  would  hâve  the  fruit  must  elimb  the  tree."  Waiting  for 
the  fruit  to  fall  is  waste  of  time.  Some  more  enterprising  person. 
may  gather  it  before  you.  Résides,  when  it  falls  it  is  often  worthless 
—  dashed  to  pièces,  worm-eaten,  or  unpalatably  ripe.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  business  of  life.  He  who  would  be  famous,  wealthy,  or  happy, 
must  labor  hard,  and  his  suceess  will  be  proportionate  to  the  energy 
he  judiciously  expends.  He  must  not  despair  at  want  of  suceess,  no 
matter  how  frequently  it  may  occur.  Repeated  failures  serve  but  to 
v.'het  the  energy  of  the  resolute  man.  Again.  and  again  he  returns  to- 
the  struggle,  and  in  the  suceess  that  finally  crownis  his  efforts  he 
finds  the  reward  of  his  industrj'  and  persévérance. 

Cornélius  Donovax,  M.  A. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explam,  "tlie  skillful  smith  strikes  the  iron  hot."  — 
2.  What  Word  is  understood  after  curses  bad?  —  3.  How  has  the  first  paragraph 
been  dcveloped?  —  4.  What  use  has  been  made  of  two  proverbsf  —  5.  Give  the 
mcaning  of,  "repeated  failures  serve  but  to  ■\vhet  the  energy  of  the  resolute 
man".  —  6.  Who  were  Hannibal?  Scipio?  —  7.  Quotc  an  English  proverb 
having  the  same  nieaning  as  the  Roman  gênerai  's  reply.  —  8.  l'oint  out  a  few 
sentences  in  the  text  that  could  be  used  as  maxims.  —  9.  How  could  Scipio 
defeat   Hannibal? 

COMPOSITIONS    :   1.  —  Write  out  the  brief  of  this  argumontative  pièce, 

2.  —  You  attempted  soniething  difficult  and  you  succeeded  only  through  perse" 
verance;  Avrite  an  account  of  the  event. 
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FOUNDING  OF  MONTREAL. 


.  On  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1642,  Maisonneuve 's  little  flotilla  — 
a  pinnaee,  a  flat-bottomed  eraft  moved  by  sa  ils,  and  two  row-boats  — 
approached  Montréal;  and  ail  on  board  raised  in  nnison  a  hymu  of 
praise.  Montmagnj'  was  with  them,  to  deliver  the  island,  in  belialf 
of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  to  Maisonneuve,  repré- 
sentative of  the  Associates  of  Montréal.  And  hère,  too,  was  Father 
Vimont,  Superior  of  the  missions;  for  the  Jesuits  had  been  invited 
to  accept  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  young  colony. 

On  thé  following  daj^,  they  glided  along  the  green  and  solitary 
shores  now  thronged  with  the  life  of  a  busy  city,  and  landed  on  the 
spot  which  Champlain,  thirty-one  years  before,  had  chosen  as  the  fit 
site  of  a  settlement.  It  was  a  tongne  or  triangle  of  laud,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  a  rivulet  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  known  after- 
wards'as  Point  Callière.  The  rivulet  was  bordered  by  a  meadow,  and 
beyond  rose  the  forest  with  its  vanguard  of  scattered  trees.  Early 
spring  flowers  were  blooming  in  the  young  grass,  and  the  birds  of 
varied  plumage  flitted  among  the  boughs. 

Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  His  followers 
iimitated  his  example  ;  and  ail  joined  their  voices  in  enthusiastic 
:songs  of  thanksgiving.  Tents,  baggage,  arms,  and  stores  were  landed. 
An  altar  was  raised  on  à  pleasant  spot  near  at  hand;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Mance,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  aided  by  her  servant,  Charlotte 
Barré,  decorated  it  with  a  taste  which  was  the  admiration  of  the 
beholders.  Now  ail  the  company  gathered  before  the  shrine.  Hère 
stood  Vimont,  in  the  rich  vestments  of  his  office.  Hère  were  the  two 
ladies,  with  their  servants  ;  Montmagny,  no  very  willing  spectator  ;  and 
Maisonneuve,  a  warlike  figure,  erect  and  tall,  his  men  clustering 
around  him,  —  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  and  laborers,  —  ail  alike 
fcoldiers  at  need.  They  kneeled  in  révèrent  silence  as  the  Host  was 
raised  ;  and  when  the  rite  was  over,  the  priest  turned  and  addressed 
them  :  "You  are  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  that  shall  rise  and  grow 
till  its  branches  overshadow  the  earth.  You  are  few,  but  your  work 
is  the  work  of  God.  His  smile  is  on  you,  and  your  children  shall  fill 
the  land.  " 

The  afternoon  waned  ;  the  sun  sank  behind  the  western  forest,  and 
twilight  came  on.  Fireflies  were  twinkling  over  the  darkened  meadow. 
They  caught  them,  tied  them  with  threads  into  shining  festoons,  and 
hung  them  before  the  altar,  where  the  Host  remained  exposed.  Then 
they  pitched  their  tents,  lighted  their  bivouac  fires,  stationed  their 
guards,  and  la}'  down  to  rest.  Such  was  the  birth-night  of  Montréal. 

Parkman, 
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■QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  of  each  paragraph?  — 
'2.  Of  what  ViOrd  is  "flotilla"  a  diniinutive?  —  3.  Give  brief  historieal  notes 
about,  a)  the  Company  of  the  Hundrcd  Associates,  b)  the  Associates  of  Montréal. 

—  4.  Why  is  the  description  given  in  the  second  paragraph  clear  and  interestingf 

—  5.  What  contrast  is  expresscd  in  it  ?  —  0.  What  word  shows  that  the  author 
thought  of  the  forest  as  of  an  army?  Why  is  the  comparison  a  fit  one  ?  —  7.  In 
""  Maisonneuve  sprang  ashore  ",  of  what  is  sprançj  suggestive?  — 8.  Explain, 
"^lontmagny  was  no  very  willing  spectator.  "  —  9.  Wliat  picture  is  given  in 
the  third  paragraph?  —  10.  Give  the  meaning  of,  "ail  alike  soldiers  at  need. " 

—  11.  Show  that  Avhat  Father  Yimont  said  in  his  address  lias  beeu  fulfilled.  — 
Explain  the  allusion.  —  12.  "Stationed  their  guards.  "  Why?  —  13.  Could 
really  such  shining  festoons  be  made  with  fireflies?  —  14.  What  refiections  do  you 
niake  as  you  read  this  sélection?  —  15.  What  do  you  learu  of  the  character  of 
the  nien  and  women  who  f  ounded  Montréal  ? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  A  boy  (about  your  âge)  having  accompanied  his 
father  who  Avas  one  of  the  artisans  brought  over  by  Maisonneuve  relates  his 
whole  expérience  of  the  events  of  the  day. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 

A  week  or  two  elapsed,  and  then  succeeded  that  geiitle  season 
^vliich  bears  among  us  the  name  of  Indian  summer,  when  a  light  haze 
rests  iipoii  the  morning  landscape,  and  the  niany-colored  woods 
seemed  wrapped  in  the  thin  drapery  of  a  veil  ;  when  the  air  is  mild 
and  ealm  as  that  of  early  June,  and  at  evening  the  sun  goes  down 
amid  a  warm,  volnptuons  beauty  that  may  well  outrival  the  softest 
tints  of  Italy. 

But  through  ail  the  still  and  breathless  afternoon  the  leaves  hâve 
fallen  fast  in  woods,  like  flakes  of  snow  ;  and  everything  betokens  that 
the  last  melancholy  change  is  at  hand. 

And,  in  truth,  on  the  morrow  the  sky  is  overspread  with  cold  and 
storniy  clouds;  and  a  raw,  piercing  wind  blows  angrily  from  the 
north-east. 

The  shriveled  leaves  are  blown  from  the  trees,  and  soon  the  gusts 
,are  whistling  and  howling  amid  gray,  naked  twigs  and  mossy  branches. 

Hère  and  there,  indeed,  the  beech-tree,  as  the  wind  sweeps  among 
its  rigid  bough  shakes  its  pale  assemblage  of  crisp  and  rustling  leaves. 
The  pines  and  firs,  with  their  rougli  tops  of  dark  evergreen,  bend-and 
wave  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  crow  caws  sullenly,  or,  struggling  against 
.the  gusts,  he  flaps  his  black  wings  above  the  denuded  woods. 
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SCENE  FROM  OTHELLO. 

LvGO.  —  "What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cassio.  —  Ay,  past  ail  surgery. 

Iago.  —  ]\Iarry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Cassio.  —  Réputation,  réputation,  réputation!  0,  I  hâve  lost  my 
réputation  1  I  hâve  lost  the  immortal  part,  sir,  of  myself ,  and  what 
remains  is  bestial.  —  My  réputation,  Iago,  my  réputation. 

Iago.  —  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  reeeived  some 
bodily  wound;  there  is  more  offence  in  that,  than  in  réputation.  Ré- 
putation is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition:  oft  got  without  merit, 
and  lost  without  deserving.  You  hâve  lost  no  réputation  at  ail.  unless 
you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser.  What,  man  !  there  are  ways  tO' 
recover  the  gênerai  again.  You  are  but  now  east  in  his  mood,  a  punish- 
meut  more  in  policy  than  in  malice;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  his. 
offenceless  dog,  to  alïright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him  again,  and 
he  is  yours. 

Cassio.  —  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  deceive  so  good 
a  conunander,  with  so  slight,  so  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  offieer. 
Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble?  swagger?  swear?  aoid  dis- 
course  fustian  with  one  's  own  shadow  ?  —  0  thou  invisible  spirit 
of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  tliee  —  devil  ! 

Iago.  —  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your  swordli  What 
had  he  doue  to  you  ? 

Cassio.  —  l  know  not. 

Iago.  —  Is  it  possible? 

Cassio.  ■ —  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly  ;  a 
quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  —  0  that  men  should  put  an  enemy 
in  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  tlieir  brains  1  that  we  should,  with 
joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts  ! 

Iago.  —  AYhy.  but  you  are  now  well  enough.  How  came  you  tlnis 
recovered  ? 

Cassio.  —  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to  give  place 
to  the  devil,  wrath  ;  one  imperfectne.ss  shows  me  another,  to  make 
me  frankl}'  despise  myself. 

Iago.  —  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country  stands,  l  could  heartily  wish 
this  had  not  befallen:  but,  since  it  is  as  it,  mend  it  for  your  own 
good. 
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'Cassio.  —  I  "vv'ill  ast  him  for  my  place  agaiii  :  lie  sliall  tell  me  I 
am  a  driinkard  !  Had  I  as  many  moutlis  as  Hydra,  siieli  an  answer 
Avould  stop  them  ail.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and 
presently  a  beast  !  0  strange  !  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unbless?d, 
^nd  the  ingrédient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  —  Come,  corne,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  créature,  if  it 
be  well  msed;  exclaim  no  more  against  it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I 
tliink,  yon  thiiik  I  love  yon. 

Cassio.  —  I  liave  well  approved  it,  sir.  —  I,  drunkl 

Iago.  —  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  some  time, 
man.  —  l'il  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our  gênerai 's  wife  is  now  the 
gênerai  ;  —  1  mav  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted 
and  given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  denotemenc 
of  her  parts  and  grâces  :  —  confess  yourself  freely  to  her  ;  importune 
her;  she'll  help  to  put  you  in  your  place  again  ;  she  is  of  so  frec, 
so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in 
her  goodness,  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested.  This  broken 
joint  between  you  and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to  splinter  ;  and, 
iny  fortunes  agaiust  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love 
shall  groAv  strouger  than  it  was  before. 

Cassio.  —  Ton  advise  me  well. 

Iago.  —  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and  honest  kindness. 

Cassio.  —  I  tbink  it  freely  ;  and  betimes  in  the  morning,  I  will 
Ijcseech  tTie  virtuous  Desdemona  to  undertake  for  me.  I  am  desperate 
of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check  me  hère. 

Iago.  —  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieuteiumt  :  I  nnist  to 
the  watcTi. 

Cassio.  —  Good  night,  honest  Iago. 

Shakespeare. 

• 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  "past  ail  surgery.  "  —  2.  Who  had  a  better 
idea  of  Teputatiou?  —  Give  the  full  meaniiig  of,  "you  hâve  lost  no  réputation 
at  ail,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser".  —  4.  Explain,  "discourse 
fustian  witTi  one's  shadow".  —  5.  Why  does  Cassio  seem  to  despise  himself  so 
luueh?  —  Does  the  author  give  au  effective  picture  of  the  evil  effects  of  drinking? 
—  C).  Point  out  three  sentences  in  which  Cassio  expresses  very  emphatically  his 
hâte  of  drunkenness.  —  7.  Explain,  '  '  nothing  wherefore.  "  —  8.  "  Good  wine 
is  a  good  familiar  créature,  if  it  well  used.  "  Give  the  meaning  fuUy.  —  9.  What 
•  •statement  expresses  with  great  force  Desdemona 's  kindness?  —  10.  Make  a 
:selection  of  some  thoughts  that  could  be  used  as  maxims,  or  sayings. 


A  f axait  -wliich  humljles  a  man  is  of  luore  use  to  hiin  tha^j  a  good  action 
•jvliieh  pnffs  him  up  with  pride. 
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THE  FIRST  SNOWFALL. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 
And  biisily  ail  the  night 
Had  been  heapiug  field  and  highway 
AYith  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Everj-  pine  and  fir  and  hemloek 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  ehn  tree 
AYas  ridged  inch-deep  witli  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleers's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  tluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watehed  hy  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  siidden  flurries  of  snowbirds, 

Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Aubiirn 
"Where  a  little  headstone  stood; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  did  the  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spoke  our  owu  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "Fatlier,  who  makes  it  snow?" 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 

"Who  cares  for  us  hère  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  tbe  snowfall, 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  snow, 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  graduai  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  sear  that  renewed  our  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

'  '  The  snow  that  husheth  ail, 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall  !" 
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Then,  witli  eyes  that  saw  iiot,  I  kissed  her; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  giyen  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepeuing  snow. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explain,  "in  the  gloaming."  —  Find  the  exact  mean- 
"ing  of  glimmer,  gJitter,  glorv,  gJeam,  glare.  —  2.  What  sense-impressions  had 
the  poet  to  express  himself  thus,  "The  snow...  had  been  heaping  field  and 
highway  with  a  silence  deep  and  white  "  ?  —  3.  Put  in  your  own  word,  '  '  toc  dear 
for  an  earl.  "  —  4.  What  is  the  snow  successively  said  to  be?  —  5.  What  effects 
had  the  snowfall?  —  6.  Why  "muffled  crow?"  —  7.  Give  the  meaning  of 
'  '  noiseless  work  ".  —  8.  Justif y  the  picture  given  of  the  snowbirds.  —  9.  What 
is  the  allusion  in  "As  did  the  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood " ?  —  10.  What 
eircumlocution  means  God  ?  —  11.  Exjjress  simply,  "Up  spoke  our  own  little 
Mabel".  —  12.  What  is  "that  leadeu  sky"  and  "first  great  snow"  the  poet 
is  sj^eaking  of?  —  13.  Give  the  meaning  of,  "healing  and  hiding  the  scar  that 
renewed  our  woe  '  '.  —  14.  Did  the  author  and  his  little  daughter  understand  the 
sanie  thing  in  the  ninth  stanza  ?  —  15.  What  two  verses  explain  more  fuUy  what 
was  only  hinted  at  before? 

COMPOSITION    :   1.  —  Translate  into  simple  prose  this  beautiful  poem. 


THE  GREAT  THTNG. 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  workl  is  not  so  niuch  wliere  we  stand  as  in 
wliat  direction  we  are  moving;  to  reaeh  the  port  of  heaven  we  must  sail, 
scmetimes  with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against  it  —  but  we  must  sail,  and 
not  drift,  nor  he  at  anclior.  —  Holmes. 


Exercise  ox  the  picture.  —  1.  What  do  you  see  first  in  the  picture?  — 
2.  Who  is  that  woman?  What  is  she  doing?  —  3.  What  hâve  the  children  been 
doing?  Give  reasons  for  your  thinking  so.  —  4.  Do  the  childr»m  seem  happy? 
Why?  —  5.  Do  you  think  they  love  one  another  dearly?  —  6.  Is  the  expression 
tlie  same  on  every  face?  —  7.  What  has  the  mother  for  the  children?  How  is  she 
feeding  them?  —  8.  Do  you  think  this  mother  loves  her  children  dearly?  — 
'9.  Why  does  she  feed  the  youngest  first?  —  10.  Is  it  a  scène  of  this  country? 
HoAv  do  you  know?  —  11.  How  are  the  children  dressed?  What  are  the  queer 
things  they  wear  on  their  feet?  —  12.  What  objects  do  you  see  on  the  ground? 
What  do  they  suggest?  —  13.  Describe  the  house.  —  14.  Who  is  the  man  in  the 
garden?  For  wliom  is  he  working?  —  15.  What  attraets  the  attention?  Where 
<locs  the  eye  rest  the  longest?  —  16.  Why  did  the  artist  uame  this  picture 
Feeding  Her  Birds?  —  17.  What  message  had  he  for  us  when  he  painted  it?  — 
18.  Do  you  think  the  artist  loved  children?  Why  do  you  thùik  so?  —  19.  Does 
this  picture  help  a  child  to  understand  what  he  owes  to  his  parents? 


FEEDING  HER  BIRDS. 
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FRESH  AIR. 

If  a  man  cannot  get  air  to  breathe,  lie  will  die  in  a  few  seconds. 
But  that  is  not>all  :  if  the  air  he  breathes  is  not  pure  air,  it  is  of  no  use, 
and  it  will  soon  poison  him. 

Why  do  we  ueed  to  breathe  at  ail?  Because  the  air  eontains  a  cras 
called  oxygen,  and  a  constant  supply  of  this  gas  must  be  taken  into 
the  blood,  or  else  we  cannot  remain  in  good  health.  When  we  breathe, 
the  air  passes  through  the  nostrils  or  the  mouth,  down  into  the  lungs, 
and  there  it  meets  with  the  blood,  whieh  also  flows  through  the  lungs. 

\\'hen  passing  through  the  lungs  the  blood  runs  through  very  sraall 
thin  tubes,  so  thin  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passes  freely  through 
them  to  the  blood  ;  but  they  are  strong  enough  to  keep  the  blood  in 
its  proper  place.  And  as  the  oxygen  pas.ses  inwards  to  the  blood, 
another  gas,  which  has  to  be  got  rid  of,  passes  outwards  from  the 
blood,  and  is  breathed  ont  into  the  air. 

Thus  the  air  we  breathe  out  is  différent  from  the  air  we  breathe  in. 
It  has  lost  the  gas  which  is  necessary  for  our  life  and  health,  and  it 
eontains  a  gas  which  is  hurtful  to  us.  To  breathe  this  air  over  again 
would  be  useless,  as  it  eontains  too  little  oxygen,  and  would  also  be 
hurtful,  as  it  eontains  a  gas  which  has  already  been  thrown  off  by 
the  body. 

Il  I  live  in  a  room  that  does  not  get  fresh  air,  the  air  in  it  will  soon 
become  close  and  bad,  because  every  time  I  breathe  I  take  some  of 
the  oxygen  out  of  it.  If  a  lighted  candie  is  put  under  a  glass  bell 
so  that  no  air  can  get  in,  it  soon  burns  up  ail  the  oxygen,  and  then  it 
goes  out. 

If  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  bird  or  a  rabbit,  is  put  under  a  similar 
bell,  it  uses  up  ail  the  oxygen,  and  the  rest  of  the  air  is  of  no  use 
to  it.  In  a  few  minutes  it  becomes  faint  ;  it  is  unable  to  stand  up,  and 
unless  it  gets  fresh  air,  it  will  soon  die. 

Once,  in  a  storm,  the  eaptain  of  a  ship  made  ail  the  passengers 
go  down  below.  There  they  were  crowded  into  a  small  cabin,  with  only 
one  small  window,  or  port-hole,  to  let  in  fresh  air.  AU  night  long  the 
fJiip  plunged  deep  into  the  waves,  and  the  port-hole  had  to  be  firmly 
closed,  so  that  no  air  could  get  in. 

The  passengers  struggled  and  cried  for  help,  but  in  the  storm  their 
cries  were  not  heard  on  deck,  where  the  eaptain  and  his  men  were 
battling  with  the  storm.  In  the  morning  the  storm  was  past,  but  when 
the  cabin  was  opened  two  of  the  passengers  were  found  dead.  The 
bad  air  had  poisoned  them. 
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Yoîl  mày  also  hâve  heard  the  stoiy  of  the  Black  Hole  of  CaTcntta^ 
w'iiere  one  hunclred  and  forty-six  English  prisoners  were  shut  up  in 
a  small  eell.  They  could  not  get  enough  air  to  breathe,  and  in  the 
morning  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  were  found  dead. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  composition?  Eeview  the- 
rules  aud  remarks  that  belong  to  such  a  composition  and  see  if  thev  hâve  been' 
observed.  —  2.  What  does  the  first  paragraph  contain?  —  3.  How  has  this 
statement  been  developed,  '  '  to  breathe  the  air  over  again  Avould  be  hurtf ul  "  ?  — 
4.  "VTould  it  be  better  if  the  eighth  paragraph  were  joined  to  the  preceding? 
Give  reasons.  —  5.  What  is  Calcutta?  —  6.  Do  fishes  need  oxygen?  If  thev  do,, 
how  do  they  get  it?  —  7.  "What  is  left  of  the  air  when  the  oxygen  has  been 
ail  used  up?  —  8.  Make  a  spécial  study  of  ail  the  prépositions  and  postpositions 
used  in  this  sélection. 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  You  hâve  madc  or  Avitnessed  the  experiment  of  a 
lighted  candie  put  under  a  glass  jar  in  a  basin  full  of  water;  relate  what  you 
saw,  giving  the  reasons  of  ail  that  took  place. 

2.  —  'Write  the  story  suggested  in  the  seventh  paragraph,  imagining  yourself 
to  hâve  been  one  of  the  passengers. 


LUMBERIXG. 
I 

To  Canada  "s  lot  has  fallen,  as  her  two  staple  industries,  pursuits 
whieh  most  of  ail  others  tend  to  form  in  her  young  men  a  simple,, 
manly,  honest  nature  :  agriculture  in  the  first  place,  lumbering  in' 
the  next. 

The  lumber  trade  has  an  organic  place  in  the  development  of 
Canada 's  resources,  in  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,,  in  the  gênerai 
increase  of  wealth,  and  in  the  évolution  of  literature  and"  art  which' 
always  occurs  at  periods  of  commercial  prosp«rity.  Everywhere  nortH- 
ward  and  westward  from  the  frontier,  the  lumber  mill,.  the  lumber- 
depot,  and  hamlets  connected  with  them,  pierce  the  uubroken:  forest, 
and  lead  the  steady  advance  of  civilization.  Villages  arise,  and  becomc 
towns  and  cities,  while  the  continuai  recession  of  the  trade  northward 
develops  in  its  wake  the  growing  resources:  of  the-  country. 

During  the  fall  months  the  lumbermen  are  sent  into  the  woods- 
with  horses,  sleighs,  lumber-boats,  and  everything  necessary  for  the 
season's  opérations.  Ail  is  bustle  on  the  lines  of  railway  and  on  the 
roads  leading  to  the  lumber  district.  Swart  and  sunburnt  gangs  of 
young  Frenchmen,  not  a  few  of  them  with  a  slight  tinge  of  Indian 
blood.  derived  from  days  when  a  grandfather  or  a  great-grandfather 
married  an  Algonquin  or  Huron  bride,  congregate  at  every  well- 
known  rendezvous.  Thèse  fine  fellows  hâve  the  strength  and  graceful. 
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bearing  of  the  Indian,  and  the  garrulous  good-huraor  of  the  Freneh- 
man;  their  rough  dress  is  appropriate  and  quaint,  and  is  generally 
lit  np  coqiiettishly  with  some  bit  of  bright  color  in  necktie,  vest,  or 
scarf.  In  the  Ottawa  district,  the  lumbermen  that  are  not  Freneh  are 
largely  Scottish  Highlanders.  Long  ago  in  the  Old  World,  the  two 
nationalities  were  allies.  They  fought  then  against  men;  they  fight 
now  against  the  giants  of  the  forest. 

Each  gang  is  nnder  the  direction  of  a  foremaii,  who  fnllows  the 
plan  laid  ont  by  the  explorers.  The  first  duty  is  to  bnild  a  shanty 
for  the  men,  and  stables  for  the  horses.  Logs  are  eut,  notched  at  the 
ends  and  dovetailed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangular  enclosure. 
On  the  top  of  this,  froni  end  to  end,  two  large  timbers  are  laid,  each 
several  feet  from  the  centre.  On  thèse  and  on  the  walls  the  roof  rests. 
It  has  a  slight  pitch,  and  is  formed  of  halves  of  trees  hollowed  ont, 
and  reaching  from  the  roof -top  downwards  on  each  side,  so  as  to 
Project  a  little  beyond  the  walls.  Thèse  "scoops,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  placed  concave  and  convex  alternately,  so  as  to  overlap  each  other. 
Fitted  logs  are  then  placed  between  the  gable  walls  and  the  apex  of 
the  roof  ;  ail  chinks  and  openings  are  filled  np  with  moss  or  hay,  and 
the  rude  building  is  made  quite  warm  and  weather-tight.  In  the  end 
wall  is  a  large  doorway  with  a  door  of  roughly  hewn  lumber  ;  the  floor 
consists  of  logs  hewn  flat,  and  the  huge  girders  of  the  roof  are  each 
supported  mid-way  by  two  large  posts,  some  four  or  five  yards  apart. 
The  space  between  thèse  four  posts,  in  the  genuine  old-fashioned 
shanty,  is  occupied  by  the  "caboose,"  or  tireplace,  substantially 
built  up  with  stones  and  earth.  Within  the  shanty  there  is  no  chimney, 
but  an  opening  in  the  roof  with  a  wooden  frame-work  does  duty  for 
chimney  ;  so  wide  is  the  opening  that  the  inmates,  as  they  lie  in  their 
bunks  at  night,  can  look  up  at  the  sky  and  stars. 

On  three  sides  of  the  shanty  are  rows  of  bunks,  or  platforms,  one 
above  the  other,  along  the  entire  length.  On  thèse  the  lumbermen 
sleep,  side  by  side,  in  their  clothing  and  blankets,  their  heads  to  the 
Avall  and  their  feet  to  the  central  tire,  which  is  kept  well  supplied 
Avith  fuel  ail  night.  A  better  class  of  shanties  is  now  built,  of  oblong 
shape,  with  bunks  along  length  only,  and  a  table  at  the  opposite 
side;  with  such  luxuries  as  Windows,  and  even  lamps  at  night;  with 
box-stoves  instead  of  the  central  caboose;  and  at  the  rear  end  a 
foreman's  room. 

When  shanty  and  stables  hâve  been  built,  the  next  work  is  to 
construct  the  "landing,"  or  roll-waj',  on  the  shore  of  river  or  lake. 
The  roll-way  is  usually  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  must  be  carefully 
cleared  of  ail  obstructions,  so  that  the  gathered  piles  of  logs  maj^  rol| 
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down  easily  in  the  spring.  From  the  roll-waj',  the  "head-swamper,  " 
or  road-maker,  extends  the  road  into  the  forest  as  the  lumbermen 
jadvance.  This  road  is  often  far  from  level;  when  the  descent  is 
dangerously  steep,  what  is  called  a  "gallery  road,"  is  constructed 
by  driving  piles  into  the  hill-side  and  excavating  earth,  which  is 
thrown  on  the  artificial  terrace  thus  earried  around  the  face  of  the 
hill.  Down  this  the  merrj-  sleighdriver  descends  safely  with  incredible 
speed;  above  him,  the  steep  —  beneath,  the  précipice  from  which 
the  wall  of  piles,  logs,  and  earth,  secures  him.  The  logs  unloaded  at 
the  landing  are  marked  on  the  end  with  the  trade-mark  of  the  owner  ; 
^Iso  with  another  mark  indicating  their  value. 

II 

As  the  lumber  shanties  are  generally  remote  from  settled  districts, 
their  supplies  of  provisions  hâve  to  be  transported  long  distances  from 
the  nearest  point  attainable  by  rail  or  steamboat.  Such  a  point  be- 
comes,  therefore,  an  important  "dépôt"  of  supplies.  From  it  there 
is  a  constant  despatch  of  sieighs  loaded  with  provender  for  the  horses, 
and  with  pork,  molasses,  potatoes,  peas,  and  beans  for  the  men.  Thèse 
■sieighs  travel  in  trains,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  ice. 

The  great  expense  of  transporting  for  long  distances  large  quan- 
tities  of  provisions  has  led  some  operators  to  establish  farms  on  arable 
lands  close  to  their  '  '  limits.  '  '  Thus  they  hâve  a  supply  of  farm  produce 
ready  at  hand  in  the  fall,  when,  as  the  snow-roads  are  not  yet  formed, 
transport  is  most  expensive.  The  farm-hands  and  horses  are  employed 
during  the  winter  in  the  woods,  so  that  men  may  pass  years  in  thèse 
régions  without  visiting  a  city.  Blacksmith  and  carpenter  shops  for 
repairing  sieighs,  and  other  tradesmen's  shanties,  gather  round  thèse 
centres,  and  a  village  grows  up.  As  the  other  farms  are  cultivated 
near  it,  or  a  saw-mill  is  established  to  manufacture  lumber  for  local 
uses,  the  village  often  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  town  or  city.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  the  good  priées  and  ready  market  of  a  lumber  dépôt 
induce  the  hardy  settler  to  build  his  log-house  and  clear  his  patch 
of  ground  in  the  woods  near  it,  and  hère  he  lives  his  rough  life  — 
jobber,  farmer,  and  pioneer.  Thus  our  Canadian  civilization  has 
Advanced  in  the  wake  of  the  lumber  trade. 

"When  the  sunshine  at  the  end  of  March  melts  the  snow,  or  just 
before  the  roads  break  up,  the  teamsters  return  in  long  trains,  with 
«mpty  sieighs,  to  their  far-off  homes.  Soon  after,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  when  the  warm  rains  hâve  ruined  the  snow-roads,  when  the 
ice  has  gone  down  from  the  swoUen  streams  and  the  lakes  are  clear 
with  blue  spring  water,  a  new  phase  of  the  lumberman's  life  begins 
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—  the  exciting,  but  dangeroiis  work  of  gettiug  tlie  logs  down  the 
roll-ways  into  the  river,  and  guiding  them  by  stream  or  lake  to  mills. 
or  market.  To  faeilitate  this,  the  landings  or  roll-ways,  wheu  uot  on 
the  river  ice,  hâve  been  eonstrneted  on  a  steep  declivity.  Consequently, 
when  the  lower  logs  are  loosened  and  thrown  into  the  ri.ver.  tliose 
above  them  foUow  from  their  own  weight.  Shonld  auy  obstacle  hâve 
been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roll-way,  hnndreds  of  logs  may  be 
arrested  and  so  hnddled  together  as  to  make  their  extrication  most 
dangerous.  In  one  instance,  a  hardy  river-driver,  who  went  beneath 
sueh  a  hanging  mass  of  timber,  or  "jam,"  and  eut  away  the  stump 
whieh  held  it  suspended,  saved  his  life  from  the  avalanche  of  logs 
only  by  jumping  into  the  river  and  diving  deep  towards  mid-stream. 
Such  an  exploit  is  merely  one  of  many  instances  of  cool  courage  dis- 
played  constantly  by  the  "river-drivers,''  the  name  given  to  those 
lumbermen  who  follow  the  "drive"  down  the  river. 

The  river-drivers  are  usually  accompanied  as  far  as  possible  by  a 
scow  with  a  covered  structure,  which  serves  ail  the  purposes  of  a 
shanty.  The  greatest  danger  is  when  logs  are  caught  mid-stream^ 
especially  above  a  rapid.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  disengage  the  "key- 
piece"  —  the  log  which,  caught  by  rock  or  other  obstacle,  causes  the 
jam.  The  précision  with  which  experienced  river-drivers  will  escertain 
the  key-piece  of  a  jam,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  daring  and  skill 
with  which  they  escape  the  rush  of  the  suddenly  liberated  logs  down 
the  rapids.  They  leap  from  log  to  log,  and  maintain  their  balance 
with  the  dexterity  of  rope-dancers.  Still,  scarceh'  a  season  passes 
without  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  during  a  drive.  The  men,  there- 
fore,  do  ail  in  their  power  to  prevent  ihe  occurrence  of  a  jam.  Pike- 
poles  in  hand,  they  shove  onwards  the  logs  that  seem  likely  to  cause 
obstruction. 

On  rivers  down  which  square  timber  is  brought,  and  where,  as  in 
parts  of  the  Upper  Ottawa,  cataracts  occur  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
injure  the  pièces  by  dashing  them  with  great  violence  against  rocks, 
resort  is  had  to  contrivances  called  "slides."  Thèse  consist  of  artificial 
channels,  the  side-walls  and  bottoms  lined  with  smooth,  strong  timber- 
work.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  channel  are  gâtes,  through  which  the 
pent-up  water  can  be  admitted  or  shut  off.  Through  thèse  slides  pass 
the  "cribs."'  Thèse  are  constructed  of  a  régulation  width,  so  as  ta 
fit  the  passage-way  of  the  slide.  The  crib  is  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide;  its  length  varies  with  that  of  the  square  timber.  It  is  often 
furnished  with  a  frame  house  for  the  raftsmen,  with  long  oars  as 
"sweeps,"  and  with  a  mast  and  sail.  Frequently  the  Ottawa  river- 
drivers  take  tourists  or  others  as  passengers,  to  give  them  the  sensation 
of  "shooting  a  slide."  Let  us  embark  on  board  a  crih  above  the  slide- 
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gâtes  at  the  falls  of  the  Calumet.  The  raftsmeii  bid  us  take  firm  hold 
oî  the  strong  pôles  which  are  driven  between  the  lower  timbers  of  the 
■crib.  Above  the  slide,  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  are  still  and  deep  ; 
at  the  left  side,  through  the  intervening  woods,  we  can  hear  the  roar 
of  the  cataract.  The  slide-gates  are  thrown  open  ;  the  water  surges 
over  the  smooth,  inclined  channel  ;  our  crib,  steered  through  the  gate- 
"waj^  slowly  moves  its  forward  end  over  the  entrance  ;  it  advances, 
sways  for  a  moment,  then,  with  a  sudden  plunge  and  splash  of  water, 
rushes  faster  and  faster  between  the  narrow  walls.  The  reflow  of  the 
torrent  streams  over  the  crib  from  the  front  ;  jets  of  water  spurt 
up  everj'where  between  the  timbers  under  our  feet  ;  then  dipping 
heavily  as  it  leaves  the  slide,  our  crib  is  in  the  calm  water  beneath, 
the  glorious  scenery  of  the  cataract  full  in  view.  Without  knowing  it, 
we  hâve  got  wet  through  —  a  trifle  not  to  be  thought  of,  amid  the 
rapture  of  that  rapid  motion  which  Dr.  Johnson  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  of  life's  enjoyments.  He  spoke  of  "a  fast  drive  in  a  post- 
chaise." "What  would  he  hâve  said  to  a  plunge  down  the  slides  of 
the  Ottawa  1 

The  immédiate  destination  of  the  square  timber  conveyed  by  water 
or  railway  is  the  "banding-ground,"  where  it  is  formed  into  immense 
rafts.  Like  the  separate  eribs,  each  raft  is  propelled  ordinarih^  by 
sweeps,  or,  weather  permitting,  by  sails.  The  crew  consists  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  well-built  and  skilful  meif,  who  live  —  sometimes  with 
their  wives  and  children  —  in  little  wooden  houses  on  the  raft.  On 
the  rivers,  the  greatest  danger  to  rafts  and  raftsmen  is  from  the 
rapids;  on  the  lakes,  from  storms;  yet  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  pilots 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  crews,  accidents  are  rare;  and  thèse  timber 
îslands,  after  a  journey  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Canada,  float 
down  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  souud  as  when  first  banded  together, 
to  their  destination  in  the  coves  of  Québec.  At  thèse  coves  the  rafts 
are  finally  broken  up,  and  from  the  acres  of  timber  thus  accumulated, 
the  large  oceau-going  ships  are  loaded. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explaiu,  "a  simple,  manly,  lioiiest  nature".  —  2.  How 
îias  the  liimber  trade  developed  the  resources  of  Canada?  —  3.  Can  '"swart  and 
sunbiirnt"  be  applied  to  gangs?  —  4.  Hâve  you  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  shanty 
îs?  Why  ?  —  5.  What  is  a  roU-ivay?  —  a  gaUery  road?  —  6.  How  do  thev  get  their 
supplies  of  provisions?  —  7.  How  does  a  village  grow  up  near  a  shanty?  — 
8.  "Canadian  civilization  advances  in  the  icali'e  of  the  lumber  trade".  What  is 
the  literal  meaning- of  "wake"?  —  9.  When  does  a  new  phase  of  the  lumber- 
man's  life  begin?  —  10.  How  are  the  logs  got  to  the  mills?  —  11.  What  is  the 
greatest  danger  for  river-drivers?  —  12.  How  has  the  author  made  the  description 
of  "shooting  a  slide"  very  interesting?  —  1.3.  W'iiy  "timber  island"?  — 
14.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  of  this  paragraph? 
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THE  OCEAN. 


RoU  on,  thon  deep  and  dark-blue  océan  —  roU  ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  tliee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore  ;  —  npon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  ail  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 

A  shadow  of  man 's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
AVhen,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  nnknelled,  uneoffined,  and  nnknown. 

The  armaments  whieh  thunderstrike  the  walls 

Of  rock-bnilt  cities,  bidding  nations  qnake 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals  — 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 

Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  — 
Thèse  are  tlu'  toys;  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

Tliey  melt  into  thy  3'east  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada 's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  ail  save  thee  — 

Assyria,  Greeee,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  tliey  were  free, 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  déserts  :  —  not  so  thou, 
Unehangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azuré  brow;  — 
Such  as  création  's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now  ! 

Lord  Byrox. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  do  you  notice  is  very  effective  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  first  sentence?  —  2.  Justify  the  use  of  the  adjective  "deep".  —  3.  What 
picture  is  presented  in  the  second  verse?  —  4.  Express  briefly  what  you  under- 
stand  by  the  third  and  fourth  verses.  —  5.  What  is  effective  in  the  last  three 
verses?  How  do  they  cause  us  to  feel?  —  6.  In  what  do  you  consider  the  chief 
beauty  of  this  stanza  consists?  —  7.  Show  how  the  simple  statement,  "Cannon 
and  men-of -war  are  not  much  for  thee,  into  thee  they  sink  as  snowflakes  '  ',  has 
been  developed  into  a  whole  stanza?  —  8.  Why  "clay  creator"  and  not  proud, 
or  such  other  adjective?  —  9.  Why  " oal-  leviathans",  and  not  steel  or  iron?  — 
10.  Give  short  historical  notes  about  "the  Armada",  "Trafalgar",  "Assyria", 
"Greeee",  "Eome",  "Carthage".  —  11.  Explain,  "yeast  of  waves".  — 
12.  Why  is  "melt  into"  a  stronger  word  than  Jost  or  hro'ken?  —  13.  How  does 
Ihe  poet  make  us  know  how  vast  and  lasting  the  Océan  is?  —  14.  Explain,  "their 
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decay  had  dried  up  realms  to  déserts  '  '.  —  15.  Give  the  meaning  of,  '  '  Time 
writes  no  wriukle  on  tliine  azuré  brow !"  —  How  do  the  sounds  and  rhythm  of 
this  beautiful  verse  give  us  an  impression  of  waves?  —  16.  Express  the  last 
sentence  in  your  own  words.  —  17.  Show  that  the  stanzas  form  progressive 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  main  thème. 


COMPOSITION 


Eewrite  the  poem  in  simple  prose. 


BEFORE   THE  WAVE. 

Exercises  ox  the  pictuke.  —  1.  Who  are  thèse  ehildren?  Are  they  poor? 
Where  is  their  home?  Are  they  brother  and  sister ?  Do  they  seem  to  be  fond  of 
each  other?  —  2.  What  is  probably  their  father's  occupation?  —  3.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  weather?  Do  the  Avaves  show  white  caps?  Why?  —  4.  What 
causes  waves?  —  5.  What  season  is  it?  How  do  you  know?  — '6.  Is  the  tide 
in  or  out?  What  causes  tides?  —  7.  What  will  thèse  ehildren  do  when  the  tide 
is  out  ?  —  8.  What  is  the  wave  in  front  of  tliem  gciug  to  do  ?  —  9.  What  are 
they  watching  so  closely?  In  what  are  they  iuterested?  —  10.  Is  there  any 
danger  for  them  in  being  so  near  the  edge  of  the  water?  —  11.  What  would  you 
like  to  do  in  sueh  a  place  when  the  weather  is  calm?  —  12  .What  are  thèse 
ehildren 's  feelings?  What  thoughts  hâve  they  as  they  behold  the  sea?  —  13.  What 
lesson  eau  sueh  a  spectacle  give  them?  —  14.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  sea?  — 

15.  Is  there  an  élément  of  fear  that  adds  to  the  ehildren 's  pleasure?  What 
gesture  of  the  girl  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  quite  safe  place  for  her  brother?  — 

16.  Why  did  the  artist  show  so  little  of  the  beach?  —  17.  Where  does  the  eye 
rest  longer  in  the  scène?  —  18.  Is  liviiig  by  the  sea-shore  pleasant?  —  19.  What 
are  the  points  of  beauty  iii  the  scène  ?  —  What  thoughts  does  this  pieturg  suggest 
to  you? 

Write  out  a  full  description  of  the  picture. 

Imagine  a  conversation  between  the  two  ehildren. 
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DON  QUIXOTE. 

At  a  certain  village  in  La  Mancha  of  whicli  I  eannot  remember  the 
name,  there  lived  not  long  ago  one  of  those  old-fashioned  gentlemen 
v.'ho  are  never  without  a  lance  upon  a  rack,  an  old  target,  a  lean  horse, 
and  a  greyhound.  His  diet  consisted  more  of  beef  than  mutton  ;  and 
with  minced  méat  on  most  niglits,  lentils  on  Fridays,  griefs  and  groans 
on  Saturdays,  and  a  pigeon  extraordinary  on  Sundays,  he  eonsumed 
three  quarters  of  his  revenue;  the  rest  was  laid  ont  in  a  plush  coat, 
velvet  breeehes  with  slippers  of  the  same  for  holidays,  and  a  suit  of 
the  very  best  homespun  cloth,  which  he  bestowed  on  himself  for 
working  days.  His  whole  famih-  was  a  housekeeper  something  turiied 
of  forty,  a  nièce  not  twenty,  and  a  man  that  served  him  in  the  house 
and  in  the  field,  and  eould  saddle  a  horse  and  handle  the  pruning-hook. 
The  master  himself  was  nigh  fiftj'  yeavs  of  âge,  of  a  haie  and  strong 
complexion,  lean-bodied  and  thin  faced,  an  early  riser  and  a  lover 
of  hunting. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  when  our  gentleman  had  nothing  to  do 
(which  was  almost  ail  the  year  round),  he  passed  his  tinie  in  reading 
books  of  knight-errantry,  which  he  did  with  such  application  and 
delight  that  at  last  he  in  a  manner  wholly  left  off  his  country  sports, 
and  even  the  care  of  his  estate. 

In  fine,  he  gave  himself  up  so  wholly  to  the  reading  of  romances 
that  a-nights  he  would  pore  on  until  it  was  day,  and  a-daj's  he  would 
read  on  until  it  was  night  ;  and  thus  by  sleeping  little  and  reading 
iiiuch,  the  moisture  of  his  brain  was  exhausted  to  that  degree  that 
al  last  he  lost  the  use  of  his  reason.  A  world  of  disorderly  notions, 
picked  out  of  his  books,  crowded  into  his  imagination;  and  now  his 
head  was  full  of  nothing  but  enchantments,  quarrels,  battles, 
challenges,  wounds,  complaints,  and  abundance  of  stuff  and  impossibil- 
ities,  insomuch  that  ail  the  fables  and  fantastical  taies  which  he  had 
read  seemed  to  him  now  as  true  as  the  most  authentic  historiés. 

Having  thus  lost  his  understanding,  he  unluckily  stumbled  upon  the 
oddest  f ancy  that  ever  entered  into  a  madman  's  brain  ;  for  now  he 
thought  it  convenient  and  necessary,  as  well  for  the  increase  of  his 
own  honor  as  for  the  service  of  the  public,  to  turn  knight-errant  and 
roam  through  the  whole  world,  armed  cap-a-pie  and  mounted  on  his 
steed,  in  quest  of  adventure;  that  thus  imitating  those  knights- 
evrant  of  whom  he  had  read,  and  followiiig  their  course  of  life,  redress- 
iiig  ail  manner  of  grievances,  and  exposing  himself  to  danger  on  ail 
occasions,  at  last,  after  a  happy  conclusion  of  his  enterprises,  he 
might  purchase  everlasting  honor  an  renown. 
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The  first  thing  lie  did  was  to  scour  a  suit  of  armor  tliat  liad  belonged 
to  his  great-g'raudfather  aud  liad  lain  time  out  of  mind  carelessly 
rusting  in  a  corner  ;  but  when  he  had  eleaned  and  repaired  it  as  well 
as  he  could,  he  pereeived  there  was  a  material  pièce  wanting  ;  for 
instead  of  a  complète  helmet  there  was  onlv  a  single  headpieee.  How- 
ever,  his  industry  supplied  that  defect;  for  with  some  pasteboard  he 
made  a  kind  of  half-beaver  or  visor,  which,  being  fitted  to  the 
headpieee,  made  it  look  like  an  entire  helmet.  Then,  to  know  whether 
it  were  eutlass  proof,  he  drew  his  sword  and  tried  its  edge  upon  the 
pasteboard  visor  ;  but  with  the  very  first  stroke  he  unluekily  undid 
in  one  moment  what  he  had  been  a  whole  week  a-doing.  He  did  not 
like  its  being  broken  with  so  mueh  ease,  and  therefore,  to  secure  it 
from  the  like  accident,  he  made  it  anew  and  fenced  it  with  thin  plates 
of  iron,  which  he  fixed  on  the  inside  of  it  so  artificially  that  at  last 
he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  solidity  of  the  work  ;  and  so, 
wuthout  any  further  experiment,  he  resolved  it  should  pass  to  ail 
intents  and  purposes  for  a  full  and  sufficient  helmet. 

He  next  went  to  view  his  horse,  whose  bones  stuck  out  like  the 
corners  of  a  Spanish  real  ;  however,  his  master  thought  that  neither 
Alexander's  Bucephalus  nor  the  Cid's  Babieca  could  be  compared 
with  him.  He  was  four  daj's  considering  what  name  to  give  him  ;  for, 
as  he  argued  with  himself,  there  was  no  reason  that  a  horse  bestrid 
b}^  so  famous  a  knight  and  withal  so  excellent  in  himself,  should  not 
be  distinguished  by  a  particular  name;  and  therefore  he  studied  to 
give  him  snch  a  one  as  should  demoustrate  as  well  what  kind  of  horse 
he  had  been  before  his  master  was  a  knight-errant,  as  what  he  was 
now;  thinking  it  but  just,  since  the  owner  changed  his  profession, 
that  the  horse  should  also  change  his  title,  and  be  dignified  with 
another  :  a  good,  big  word,  sueh  a  one  as  should  fill  the  mouth,  and 
seem  consonant  with  the  quality  and  profession  of  his  master.  And 
thus,  after  many  names  which  he  devised,  rejected,  changed,  liked, 
disliked,  and  pitched  upon  again,  he  concluded  to  call  him  Rozinante, 
—  a  name,  in  his  opinion,  lofty,  sounding,  and  significant  of  what  he 
had  been  before,  and  also  of  what  he  was  now  ;  in  a  word,  a  horse 
before,  or  above,  ail  the  vulgar  breed  of  horses  in  the  world. 

"When  he  had  thus  given  his  horse  a  name  so  mueh  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  thought  of  choosing  one  for  himself;  and  having  seriously  pondered 
on  the  matter  eight  whole  days  more,  at  last  he  determined  to  call 
himself  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

Cervantes. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Of  what  coiiiitry  is  La  Mancha  a  part?  —  2.  What  is  the 
subject  of  the  book  entitled  Don  Quixote?  —  3.  Find  a  case  of  allitération  in 
the  first   paragraph.   —  4.  What   could  be   called  the   man  who  scrved   him  ?  — 
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5.  What  is  à  pruning-hook?  —  6.  Of  what  is  tlie  phrase  "an  early  riser  and 
a  lover  of  liunting"  suggestive?  —  7.  What  is  made  known  in  the  first  para^ 
graph?  —  8.  What  is  meant  by  "books  of  kuight-errantry"?  —  9.  What  is  the 
meauing  of  "a-nights",  "a-days"?  —  10.  What  kind  of  readings  was  he 
addicted  to  ?  What  were  their  evil  effects?  —  11.  Give  the  meaning  of  "disor- 
derly  notions",  "  enchantmeuts",  "challenges",  "  f antastical  taies",  "authen- 
tic  historiés",  "armed  cap-a-pie  ".  —  12.  Explaiu,  "cutlass  proof  ".  —  13.  What 
statement  in  the  fifth  paragraph  show  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  reason?  — 
14.  Explain,  "to  ail  intents  and  purposes".  —  15.  ^^That  is  humorously  ex- 
pressed  in  the  sixth  paragraph?  —  16.  What  is  the  nature  and  tone  of  this 
composition? 


Sanclio  Panza. 

This  clone.  Don  Qnixote  earnestly  souglit  ont  one  of  his  neighbors, 
a  country  laborer  and  a  good,  honest  fellow,  though  poor  in  purse 
and  poor  in  brains.  In  short,  the  knight  talked  so  long  to  hliu,  plied 
him  with  so  mauy  arguments,  and  made  him  so  many  fair  promises, 
that  at  last  the  poor,  silly  clown  consented  to  go  along  with  him  and 
beeome  his  sqnire.  Among  other  indncements  to  entice  him  to  do  it 
willingly,  Don  Qnixote  forgot  not  to  tell  him  that  it  was  likely  .snch 
au  adventure  would  présent  itself  as  might  seeure  him  the  conquest 
of  some  island  in  the  time  that  he  might  be  pieking  np  a  straw  or 
two,  and  then  the  sqnire  might  promise  himself  to  be  made  governor 
of  the  place.  AUnred  with  thèse  large  promises,  Sancho  Panza  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  fellow)  forsook  his  wife  and  children  to  be 
his  neighbor's  sqnire. 

Sancho  Panza,  withont  bidding  either  his  wife  or  children  good- 
bye,  and  Don  Qnixote,  withont  taking  any  more  notice  of  his 
honsekeeper  or  of  his  nièce,  stole  ont  of  the  village  one  night,  not  so 
much  as  suspected  by  anybody,  and  made  snch  haste  that  by  break  of 
day  they  thought  themselves  ont  of  reach,  sîionld  they  happen  to  bt 
pursned.  As  for  Sancho  Panza,  he  rode  like  a  patriarch,  with  canvas: 
knapsack,  or  wallet,  and  his  leathern  bottle,  having  a  hnge  désire  to 
see  himself  governor  of  the  island  which  his  master  had  promised  him. 

Cervantes. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  That  Sancho  is  willing  to  follow  Don  QuLxote  as  squire, 
how  is  the  fact  made  to  seem  likely  by  the  author?  —  2.  What  do  we  leam 
of  the  character  of  Sancho  Panza?  —  3.  Why  did  they  fear  to  be  pursued?  — 
4.  By  what  names  is  Sancho  called  ?  —  5.  Why  did  Don  Quixote  use  this  state- 
ment, "in  the  time  he  might  be  pieking  up  a  straïc  ar  <u,'o"? 

COMPOSITION  :  1.  —  Taking  the  first  paragraph  as  an  outline,  develop  it 
into  a  full  composition;   use  the  direct  discourse  as  much  as  possible. 
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THE  RICH  MAX  AND  LAZARUS. 

Thore  was  a  certain  rich  man,  who  was  elothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  :  and  feasted  sumptuously  every  day. 

And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  who  laj'  at  liis 
gâte  fuU  of  sores,  desiring  to  be  filled  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  ±rom 
the  rich  man  's  table,  and  no  one  did  give  him  ;  raoreover  the  dogs 
came  and  licked  his  sores. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the 
Angels  into  Abraham 's  bosom.  And  the  rich  man  also  died  :  and  he 
was  buried  in  hell.  And  lifting  up  his  eyes  when  he  was  in  torments, 
he  saw  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom  ;  and  he  cried  and 
said  : 

" —  Father  Abraham,  hâve  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus  that 
lie  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  to  cool  my  tongue,  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame." 

And  Abraham  said  to  him   : 

■'' —  Son,  remember  that  thon  didst  receive  good  things  in  tliy  life- 
tlme,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things  :  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and 
tliou  art  tormented.  And  besides  ail  this,  between  j'ou  and  us  there 
is  fixed  a  great  chaos  :  so  that  ihey  who  would  pass  from  hence  to 
you,  cannot,  nor  from  thence  come  hither.  " 

And  he  said  : 

'' —  Then,  father,  I  beseech  thee  that  thou  wouldst  send  him  to  n\v 
father 's  house,  for  I  hâve  five  brethren,  that  he  may  testify  unto  them, 
lest  tTiey  also  come  in  this  place  of  torments.  '  ' 

And  Abraham  said  to  him   : 

" —  Tliey  hâve  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  let  them  hear  them.'' 

^But  te  said  : 

" —  No,  Father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  to  them  from  the  dead, 
tliey  will  do  penance.  '  ' 

And  lie  said  to  him  : 

'' —  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they 
helieve  if  one  rise  again  from  the  dead." 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  made  kno^vn  in  the  first  paragraph?  —  2.  What 
may  be  remarked  about  the  statements  eontained  in  the  first  two  paragraphs?  — 
3.  Is  there  anythiiig  eontained  in  the  first  paragraph  for  which  the  rich  man 
might  be  jnstly  pimished?  What  was  his  one  fault?  —  4.  What  effect  has  this 
statement  :  "the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores"?  —  5.  Explain,  "Abraham 's 
l)osom.  "  —  6.  Whv  is  the  word  "buried"  more  suggestive  than  would  be  sent, 
or  condemned?  —  7.  What  in  the  rich  man 's  speech  tells  us  the  great  torment 
"he  was  in?  —  8.  Explain,  a)  between  you  and  us  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos; 
"b)  they  "hâve  Moses  and  the  prophets.  —  9.  Give  the  meaning  of  Abraham  's 
last  speech.  —  10.  What  lessons  may  be  derived  from  this  parable?  —  11.  As  a 
3*ule,  are  gênerai  or  particular  statements  given?  Give  examples. 
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THE  LITTLE  FISH  AXD  THE  FISHER, 

A  little  Fisli  will  grow, 
If  God  be  pleased.  a  great  ; 
But  3'et  to  let  him  go, 
And  for  his  growing  wait, 
May  not  be  very  wise, 
As   'tis  not  sure  your  bait 
AYill  catch  him,  when  of  size. 
Upon  a  river  bank,  a  Fisher  took 
A  tiny  troutling  from  his  hook. 
Said  he,  "  'Twill  serve  to  count,  at  least. 
As  the  beginniug  of  niy  feast  ; 
And  so  111  put  it  with  the  rest." 
This  little  Fish,  thus  caught, 
His  clemeney  besought. 
"Wliat  will  your  honor  do  with  me? 
l"m  not  a  mouthful,  as  you  see. 
Pray  let  me  go  to  be  a  trout, 
And  then  corne  hère,  and  fish  me  out. 
►Some  alderman,  who  likes  things  nice, 
AVill  buy  me  then  at  any  priée. 
But  now,  a  hundred  such  you '11  hâve  to  fish, 
To  make  a  single  goôd-for-nothing  dish." 
""Well,  well,  be  it  so,  "  replied  the  Fisher. 
My  little  Fish,  who  play  the  preacher, 
The  frying-pan  must  be  your  lot, 
Although,  no  doubt,  you  like  it  not. 
I  f r}^  the  f ry  that  ean  be  got.  '  ' 

Tn  some  things  men  of  sensé 

Prefer  the  présent  to  the  future  tense. 


AVORKIXG  WITH  MIND. 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  wf  work  upon  brass 
tîme  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
h.it  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  prin- 
ciples,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  onr  fellow-meu,  we 
engrave  on  those  tablets  something  that  will  brighten  to  ail  eternitv. 

Daniel  Wlbster. 
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THE  ANGLER. 

I 

It  is  said  that  many  an  unlucky  urchin  is  induced  to  run  away 
from  his  family,  and  betake  himself  to  sea-faring  life,  from  reading 
the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  and  I  suspect  that,  in  like  manner, 
many  of  those  worthj'  gentlemen,  who  are  given  to  haunt  the  sides 
of  pastoral  streams  with  angle-rods  in  hand,  may  trace  the  origin 
of  their  passion  to  the  seductive  pages  of  honest  Izaak  AYalton.  I 
recollect  studying  his  "Complète  Angler"  several  years  since,  in 
Company  with  a  knot  of  friends  in  America,  and,  moreover,  that 
we  were  ail  completely  bitten  with  the  angling  mania. 

It  was  early  in  the  year  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  auspieious, 
and  the  spring  began  to  melt  into  the  verge  of  suramer,  we  took  rod 
in  hand,  and  sallied  into  the  country,  as  stark  mad  as  was  ever  Don 
Quixote  from  readind  bookç  of  chivalry. 

One  of  our  party  had  equaled  the  Don  in  the  fulness  of  his  equip- 
ments  ;  being  attired  eap-a-pie  for  the  enterprise.  He  wore  a  broad- 
skirted  fustian  coat,  perplexed  with  half  a  hundred  pockets  ;  a  pair 
of  stout  shoes,  and  leather  gaiters  ;  a  basket  slung  on  one  sid»  for 
l'sh;  a  patent  rod;  a  landing  net,  and  a  score  of  other  inconveniences 
•only  to  be  found  in  the  true  angler 's  armory.  Thus  harnessed  for  the 
field,  he  was  as  great  a  matter  of  stare  and  wonderment  among  the 
country  folk,  who  had  never  seen  a  regular  angler,  as  was  the  steel- 
clad  hero  of  La  Mancha  among  the  goat-herds  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

Our  first  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among  the  highlands 
of  the  Hudson  —  a  most  unfortunate  place  for  the  exécution  of  those 
piscatory  tactics  which  had  been  invented  along  the  velvet  margins 
of  quiet  English  rivulets. 

It  was  one  of  those  wild  streams  that  lavish,  among  our  romantic 
solitudes,  unheeded  beauties  enough  to  fill  the  sketch-book  of  a  hunter 
of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes  it  would  leap  down  rockj'  shelves, 
making  small  cascades,  over  which  the  trees  threw  their  broad  balane- 
ing  sprays;  and  long  nameless  weeds  hung  in  fringes  from  the  im- 
pending  banks,  dripping  with  diamond  drops.  Sometimes  it  would 
hrawl  and  fret  along  a  ravine  in  the  matted  shade  of  a  forest,  filling 
it  with  murmurs;  and  after  this  termagant  career,  would  steal  forth 
into  open  day,  with  the  most  placid,  demure  face  imaginable  ;  as  I 
hâve  seen  some  pestilent  shrew  of  a  housewife,  after  filling  lier  home 
with  uproar  and  ill-humor,  come  dimpling  ont  of  doors,  swimming 
and  courtesying,  and  smiling  upon  ail  the  world. 
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How  smoothly  woiild  this  vagrant  brook  glide  at  such  times, 
throiigh  scme  bosom  of  green  meadow  land,  among  the  niountains  ; 
where  the  quiet  was  ouly  interrupted  by  the  occasional  tinkling  of  a 
bell  from  the  laz}-  cattle  among  the  elover,  or  the  soiind  of  a  Avood- 
cntter's  axe  from  the  neighboring  f orest  ! 


For  my  part,  I  was  always  a  biingler  at  ail  kinds  of  sport  that 
required  either  patience  or  adroitness,  and  had  not  angled  above 
half  an  hour,  before  I  had  completely  "satisfied  the  sentiment,"  and 
nonvineed  myself  of  the  truth  of  Izaak  Walton  "s  opinion,  that  angling 
is  something  like  poetry  —  a  man  miist  be  born  to  it.  I  hooked  myself 
instead  of  the  fish  ;  tangled  my  line  in  every  tree  ;  lost  my  bait  ;  broke 
my  rod  ;  iintil  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  passed  the  day 
imder  the  trees,  reading  old  Izaak  :  satisfied  that  it  was  his  fasci- 
nating  vein  of  honest  simplicity  and  rural  feeling  that  had  bewitched 
me,  and  not  the  passion  for  angling. 

My  companions,  however,  were  more  persevering  in  their  delusion. 
I  hâve  them  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  stealing  along  the  border 
of  the  brook,  where  it  lay  open  to  the  day,  or  was  merely  fringed  by 
shrubs  and  bushes.  I  see  the  bittern  rising  with  hollow  seream,  as 
they  break  in  upon  his  rarely-invaded  haunt  ;  the  kingfisher  watching 
them  suspiciously  from  his  dry  tree  that  overhangs  the  deep  black 
mill-pond,  in  the  gorge  of  the  hills;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip 
sidewaj'S  from  off  the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  siinning  himself  :  and 
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the  panic-striick  frog  plmnping  in  headlong  as  they  approach,  and 
spreading  an  alarm  throiighoiit  the  watery  world  aroiind. 

I  recollect,  also,  tliat,  after  toiling  and  watching  and  creeping 
about  for  the  greater  part  o£  a  day,  with  scarcely  any  success,  in  spite 
of  ail  our  admirable  apparatus,  a  lubberly  country  urchin  came  down 
f rom  the  hills,  with  a  rod  made  f rom  a  branch  of  a  tree  ;  a  few  yards 
of  twine  ;  and,  as  heaven  shall  help  me  !  I  believe  a  crooked  pin  for  a 
hook,  baited  with  a  vile  earth-worm  —  and  in  half  an  honr  caught 
more  fish  thau  we  had  nibbles  throughout  the  day. 

But  above  ail,  I  recollet  the  "good,  honest,  wholesome,  hungry" 
repast,  which  we  made  under  a  beech  tree  jnst  by  a  spring-  of  pure 
sweet  water,  that  stole  out  the  side  of  a  hill  ;  and  how,  wheu  it  was 
over,  one  of  the  party  read  old  Izaac  Walton  's  scène  with  a  milkmaid, 
while  I  lay  on  the  grass  and  built  castles  in  a  bright  pile  of  clouds, 
i:ntil  I  fell  asleep.  Ail  this  may  appear  like  mère  egotism  :  yet  I 
camiot  refrain  from  uttering  thèse  recollections  which  are  passing 
like  a  strain  of  music  over,  mj-  mind  and  hâve  been  called  up  by  an 
agreeable  scène  which  I  witnessed  not  long  since. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Point  ont  a  cireumlocution  for  fishermen  iu  the  first  para- 
graph.  —  2.  Explain,  "completcly  bitteu  with  the  angling  mania."  —  3.  Why 
is  the  phrase,  "a  knot  of  frieinls"  better  than  "some  friends?"  —  -4.  Give  the 
meaning  of  '  '  the  spring  bcgan  to  melt  into  the  verge  of  summer.  "  —  5.  What 
suggestion  is  in  "sallied"  and  would  not  be  in  weni  or  started?  —  6.  How  did 
the  author  make  the  most  of  the  alkision  to  Don  Quixote .'  —  7.  Explain  the 
use  of  each  part  of  that  equipment.  —  8.  Explain  the  fourth  paragraph.  — 
9.  Read  slowly  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs,  visualizing  vividly  every  détail  ; 
theu  try  to  recall  the  whole  to  your  mind.  —  9.  What  words  in  them  ean  only 
be  applied  to  living  things  literally?  —  10.  Explain,  "a  man  must  be  born  to  it". 
—  11.  How  lias  the  seventh  paragraph  been  developed  ?  —  12.  In  the  eighth 
paragraph,  why  is  "delusion"  a  better  word  than  sport  ?  —  13.  "What  enumer- 
ation  is  found  in  the  same  paragraph?  —  Point  out  the  words  that  are  most 
effective  in  pieture-making;  substitute  for  them  words  of  more  gênerai  meaning 
and  notice  the  loss  of  effect.  —  14.  What  depreciative  portrait  is  given  in  the 
ninth  paragraph?  What  statements  are  contrasted?  —  15.  Why  are  words  put 
between  brackets  in  the  next  paragraph?  —  16.  Explain,  "I  built  castles  in  a 
bright  pile  of  clouds".  —  17.  Why  the  comparison,  "passing  like  a  strain  of 
music  over  my  mind  '  '  ? 

II 

lu  a  morniug's  stroll  along  the  bauks  of  the  Alun,  a  beautiful  little 
stream  which  flows  down  from  the  Welsh  hills  and  throws  itself  into 
the  Dee,  my  attention  was  attraeted  to  a  group  seated  on  the  margin. 
On  approaching,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  a  vétéran  angler  and  two 
rustic  disciples.  The  former  was  an  old  fellow  with  a  wooden  leg, 
v;ith  clothes  very  much,  but  very  carefully,  patched,  betokening 
poverty,  honestly  come  by,  and  decently  maintained.  His  face  bore 
the  marks  of  former  stornis,  but  présent  fair  weather  ;  its  furrows 
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had  beeii  worn  into  an  habituai  smile  ;  liis  iron-gray  locks  huiig  about 
his  ears,  and  lie  had  altogether  the  good-humored  air  of  a  constitu- 
tional  philosopher,  who  was  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  it  went. 

One  of  his  companions  was  a  ragged  wight,  with  the  skulking  look 
Oi  an  arrant  poacher,  and  l'il  warrant  could  find  his  way  to  any 
gentleman 's  fish-pond  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
other  was  a  tall,  awkward,  coimtry  lad,  with  a  lounging  gait,  and 
ppparently  somewhat  of  a  rustic  beau. 

The  old  man  was  busied  examining  the  maw  of  a  trout  whicli  lie 
had  just  killed,  to  discover  by  its  contents  what  insects  were  season- 
?ble  for  bait  ;  and  was  leeturing  on  the  subject  to  his  companions, 
v,'ho  appeared  to  listen  with  infinité  déférence. 

I  thought  that  I  could  perceive  in  the  vétéran  angler  before  me  an 
exemplification  of  what  I  had  read  ;  and  tliere  was  a  clieerf ul  eonteiit- 
ediiess  in  his  looks,  that  quite  drew  me  toward  him.  I  could  not  but 
romark  the  gallant  nianner  in  wliicli  he  stumped  from  one  part  of 
the  brook  to  another  ;  waving  his  rod  in  the  air,  to  keep  the  liiie  from 
dragging  on  the  ground  or  catchiiig  among  the  bushes  ;  and  the  adïoit- 
ress  with  wliicli  he  would  throw  his  fly  to  any  particular  place  ;  some- 
times  skimming  it  lightlj'  along  a  little  rapid  ;  sometimes  castihg  it 
into  one  of  those  dark  holes  made  by  a  twisted  root  or  overhanging 
bank  in  whicli  the  large  trout  are  apt  to  lurk. 

In  the  mean  while  he  was  giving  instructions  to  his  twa  disciples, 
showing  them  the  manner  in  wliich  thej'  should  handle  their  rods,, 
fix  their  Aies,  and  play  them  along  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

The  country  around  was  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire,. 
close  by  the  beautiful  vale  of  Gessford,  and  just  where  the  iiiferior 
Welsh  hills  begin  to  swell  up  from  among  fresh-smelling  meadows. 
The  day,  too,  was  mild  and  sunshiny  ;  with  iiow  and  theii  a  soft 
dropping  shower,  that  sowed  the  whole  eartli  with  diamoiids. 

I  soon  fell  into  conversation  with  the  old  angler,  and  was  so  much 
entertained,  that,  under  pretext  of  receiviug  instructions  in  his  art, 
I  kept  Company  with  him  almost  the  whole  day  ;  wandering  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  listening  to  his  talk.  He  was  very 
communicative,  having  ail  the  easy  garrulity  of  cheerful  old  âge  ;  and 
I  fancy  was  a  little  flattered  by  having  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  piscatorj'  lore;  for  who  does  not  like  now  and  then  to  play  the 
sage? 

He  had  been  much  of  a  rambler  in  his  day  ;  and  had  passed  some 
years  of  his  youth  in  America,  particularly  in  Savannah,  where  lie 
had  entered  into  trade,  and  had  been  ruined  by  the  indiscrétion  of  a 
partner.  He  had  afterward  experienced  many  ups  and  downs  in  life, 
until  he  got  into  the  navy,  where  his  leg  was  carried  away  by  a  camion- 
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bail,  at  the  battle  of  Camperdown.  This  was  the  oiily  stroke  of  real 
good  fortune  lie  had  ever  experienced,  for  it  got  him  a  pension,  which, 
together  with  some  small  paternal  property,  brought  him  in  a  revenue 
of  nearly  forty  pounds.  On  this  lie  retired  to  his  native  village,  Avhere 
lie  lived  quietly  and  iudependently,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  "noble  art  of  angling". 

I  found  that  lie  had  read  Izaak  Waltoii  attentively,  and  he  seemed 
to  hâve  imbibed  ail  his  simple  frankness  and  prévalent  good  humor. 
Though  he  had  been  sorely  buffeted  about  the  world,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  world,  in  itself,  Avas  good  and  beautiful.  Though  he  had 
been  as  roughly  used  in  différent  countries  aa  a  poor  sheep  that  is 
flceeed  by  every  hedge  and  thicket,  yet  lie  spoke  of  every  nation  with 
candor  and  kindness,  appearing  to  look  only  on  the  good  side  of 
things  :  and  above  ail,  he  was  almost  the  only  man  I  had  ever  met 
with,  wlio  had  honesty  and  magiianimity  enough  to  take  the  fault 
to  his  own  door,  and  not  curse  the  country. 

There  is  eertainty  something  in  angling,  if  we  could  forget,  which 
anglers  are  apt  to  do,  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  on  worms 
and  insects,  that  tends  to  prcduce  a  gentleness  of  spirit,  and  a  pure 
serenity  of  mind.  As  the  Eiiglish  are  methodical  even  in  their  récréa- 
tions, and  are  the  iiiost  scientific  of  sportsmen,  it  lias  been  reduced 
among  tliem  to  perfeet  rule  and  System.  Indeed  it  is  an  amusement 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mild  and  cultivated  seenery  of  England, 
where  every  roughness  lias  been  smootlied  away  from  the  landscape. 

It  is  delightful  to  saunter  along  those  limpid  streams  wh:eli  waiider, 
like  veins  of  silver,  through  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  country; 
leading  one  through  a  diversity  of  small  home  seenery,  sometimes 
winding  through  oriiamental  gromids;  sometimes  brimming  along 
through  rich  pasturage,  where  the  fresh  green  is  mingled  wnth  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  ;  sometimes  venturing  in  sight  of  villages  and  liam- 
lets;  and  then  rumiing  capriciously  away  into  shady  retirements. 

The  sweetness  and  serenity  of  nature,  and  the  quiet  watchfulness 
cf  the  sport,  gradually  bring  on  pleasant  fits  of  musing;  which  are 
now  and  then  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  soiig  of  a  bird  ;  the  distant 
whistle  of  the  peasant  ;  or  perhaps  the  vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping 
eut  of  the  still  water,  and  skimming  transiently  about  its  glassj'' 
surface. 

"Wlien  I  would  beget  content,'"  says  Izaac  Walton,  "and  increase 
eontîdence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  providence  of  Almighty  God, 
I  w^ill  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  streaiii,  and  there  coiitem- 
plate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care  and  those  very  many  other  little  living 
créatures  that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed  (man  knows  not  how)  by 
the  goodness  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  him.  " 
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Ou  partiug  witli  the  old  aiigler,  I  inquired  after  liis  place  of  abode, 
and  happening  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  a  f ew  eveniugs 
afterward,  I  had  the  ciiriosity  to  seek  him  ont. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Can  we  soe  easily  the  old  angler  iii  our  niind  ?  Wliy? 
Wliat  détails  express  feelings?  In  what  order  arc  the  détails  presented  ?  "Why 
did  the  author  use  the  ternis  storm  and  fair  iceather?  —  2.  To  whieh  of  the  three 
portraits  has  more  prominence  beeu  given?  Why  ?  —  3.  Make  ont  a  list  of  the 
more  descriptive  words  used  in  the  four.th  paragraph.  —  4.  Visualize  the  sixth 
paragraph.  Tell  what  sensés  furnished  the  éléments.  Point  ont  a  brilliant  meta- 
phor;  criticize  or  justify  it.  —  5.  Explain,  "piscatory  lore",  "easy  garrulity  of 
eheerful  old  âge.  "  —  6.  Why  did  the  author  like  so  much  the  old  angîer  's 
Company?  —  7.  Wvhat  is  Savannah ?  —  8.  How  did  Irving  learu  the  man's  story? 
—  9.  Give  the  meaning  of,  "had  experienced  many  ups  and  downs  of  life. "  — 
]0.  Does  this  statemeut  give  us  at  first  a  shock  of  surprise,  ''this  was  the  only 
stroke  of  real  good  fortune  he  had  ever  experienced"?  —  11.  What  is  the  value 
of  one  pound  in  Canadian  money?  —  12.  What  apt  comparison  is  made  in  the 
uiuth  paragraph?  —  13.  Explain,  "to  take  the  fault  to  one 's  own  door  ' '. 

III 

I  found  him  living  in  a  small  cottage,  containing  only  one  room, 
but  a  perfect  curiosity  in  its  method  and  arrangement.  It  was  on  the 
skirts  of  the  village,  on  a  green  bank,  a  little  back  from  the  road, 
v;ith  a  small  garden  in  front,  stoeked  with  kitchen  herbs,  and  adorned 
with  a  few  flowers.  The  whole  front  of  the  cottage  was  overrun  with 
a  honey-succkle.  On  the  top  was  a  ship  for  a  weathercock. 

The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  a  truly  nautical  style,  his  ideas  of 
comfort  and  convenience  having  been  acquired  on  the  berth-deck  of 
a  mau-of-war.  A  hammock  was  slung  from  the  ceiling,  which  in  the 
daytime  was  lashed  up  so  as  to  take  but  little  room.  From  the  ceuter 
of  the  chamber  liung  a  model  of  a  ship,  of  his  own  workmanship.  Two 
or  three  chairs,  a  table,  and  a  large  sea-chest,  formée!  the  principal 
movables. 

About  the  walls  were  stuck  up  naval  ballads,  sucli  as  Admirai 
Hosier's  Ghost,  AU  in  the  Downs,  and  Tom  Bowling,  intermingled 
with  pictures  of  sea-fights,  among  which  the  Battle  of  Camperdown 
held  a  distinguished  place.  The  mantelpiece  was  decorated  with  sea- 
shells  ;  over  which  hung  a  quadrant,  flanked  by  two  wood-cuts  of  mucli 
bitter-looking  naval  commanders.  His  implements  for  angling  were 
carefully  disposed  on  nails  and  hooks  about  the  room.  On  a  shelf 
was  arranged  his  library,  containing  a  work  on  angling,  much  worn; 
a  Bible  covered  with  canvas;  an  old  volume  or  two  of  voyages;  a 
nautical  almanac  :  and  a  book  of  songs. 

His  family  consisted  of  a  large  black  cat  with  one  eye,  and  a  parrot 
which  he  had  caught  and  tamed,  and  educated  himself,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  voyages  ;  and  which  uttered  a  variety  of  sea  phrases, 
with  the  hoarse  rattling  tone  of  a  vétéran  boatswain.  The  establish- 
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msnt  reminded  me  of  that  of  the  renowiiecl  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  it  was 
kept  in  neat  order,  every  tbing  being  "stowed  away'"  witb  the  regular- 
ity  of  a  ship  of  war  ;  and  he  informed  me  that  he  '  '  scoured  the  deek 
every  morning,  and  swept  it  between  meals." 

I  found  him  seated  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  smoking  his  pipe 
in  the  soft  evening  sunshine.  His  eat  was  purring  soberly  on  the 
threshold,  and  his  parrot  deseribing  some  strange  évolutions  in  an 
iron  ring,  that  swiing  in  the  centre  of  his  cage.  He  had  been  angling 
ail  day,  and  gave  me  a  history  of  his  sport  with  as  much  minuteness 
as  a  gênerai  would  talk  over  a  campaign  ;  being  particularly  animated 
in  relating  the  manner  in  whicli  he  had  taken  a  large  trout,  which  had 
ccmpletely  tasked  ail  his  skill  and  wariness,  and  which  he  had  sent 
as  a  trophy  to  mine  hostess  of  the  inn. 

How  comforting  it  is  to  see  a  cheerf ni  and  eontented  old  âge  :  and 
lo  behold  a  poor  fellow,  like  this,  after  being  tempest-tost  through 
life,  safely  moored  in  a  snug  and  quiet  harbor  in  the  evening  of  hh 
days  !  His  happiness,  however,  sprang  f rom  within  himself ,  and  was 
independent  of  external  eireumstances  ;  for  he  had  that  inexhaustibîe 
good-nature,  Avhich  is  the  most  precions  gift  of  Heaven  ;  spreading 
itself  like  oil  over  the  troubled  sea  of  thought,  and  keeping  the  mind 
smooth  and  equable  in  the  roughest  weather. 

On  inquiring  further  about  him,  I  learnt  that  he  was  a  nniversal 
favorite  of  the  village,  and  the  oracle  of  the  tap-room  ;  where  he 
delighted  the  rustics  with  his  songs,  and,  like  Sinbad,  astonished 
them  with  his  stories  of  strange  lands,  and  shipwrecks,  and  sea-fights. 
He  was  noticed  too  by  gentlemen  sporsmen  of  the  neighborhood  ;  had 
taught  several  of  them  the  art  of  angling  ;  and  was  a  privileged 
visitor  to  their  kitchens. 

The  whole  ténor  of  his  life  was  quiet  and  inoffensive,  being  prinei- 
pally  passed  about  the  neighboring  streams,  wlien  the  weather  and 
seasons  were  favorable  ;  and  at  other  times  he  employed  himself  at 
home,  preparing  his  fishing  tackle  for  the  next  campaign,  or  manu- 
fa  cturing  rods,  nets,  and  Aies,  for  his  patrons  and  pupils  among  the 
gentry. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church  on  Sundays,  though  he  gene- 
rally  fell  asleep  during  the  sermon.  He  had  made  it  his  peculiar 
request  that  when  he  died  he  should  be  buried  in  a  green  spot,  which 
he  could  see  from  his  seat  in  church,  and  which  lie  had  marked  out 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  had  thought  of  v.hen  far  from  ho)iie  ou 
the  raging  sea,  in  danger  of  being  food  for  the  fîshes  —  it  was  the 
spot  where  his  father  and  mother  had  been  buried. 

I  hâve  donc,  for  I  fear  that  my  reader  is  growing  weary  ;  but  I 
could  not  refrain  from  drawing  the  picture  of  this  worthy  "brother 
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cl  the  angle;"  who  lias  macle  me  more  tlian  ever  in  love  witli  the 
theory,  thougli  I  fear  I  sliall  never  be  adroit  in  the  practice  of  his 
art  ;  and  I  will  eonclude  this  rambling  sketch  in  the  words  of  honest 
Izaak  Walton,  by  craving  the  blessing  of  St.  Peter 's  Master  upon 
niy  reader,  "and  upon  ail  that  are  true  lovers  of  virtue;  and  dare 
trust  in  his  providence;  and  be  quiet;  and  go  a-angling. " 

Washington  Irving. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  is  contaiiied  in  the  first  four  paragraphs  ?  — • 
2.  Is  the  point  of  view  changing  in  the  description  of  the  cottage?  —  3.  How 
coukl  onc  entering  the  cottage  know  the  former  profession  and  aetual  occupa- 
tions of  its  owner?  - —  4.  Is  the  description  a  string  of  détails  one  after  another 
or  a  real  picture?  —  ô.  Which  one  détail  could  not  be  put  into  a  ijainting?  — 
6.  "^Vhat  is  the  gênerai  impression  of  the  description  of  the  cottage?  —  7.  Give 
the  meaning  of  *  •  tasked  his  skill  ".  —  8.  What  suggestions  are  called  up  to 
our  mind  in  the  fifth  paragraph  ?  —  9.  Explain,  "in  the  evenings  of  his  days". 
—  10.  To  what  faet  is  there  an  allusion  in  -'spreading  itself  like  oil  over  the 
troubled  sea  of  thought"?  —  11.  Who  Avas  Sinbad?  —  11.  Explain,  "he  was 
the  oracle  of  the  tap -room  ".  —  12.  What  do  we  learn  in  the  next  two  para- 
graphs? How  could  Irving  know  thèse  détails?  —  13.  Why  did  the  angler  think 
of  that  green  spot  even  during  severe  storms?  —  14.  Do  you  think  you  could 
reeognize  the  old  angler  and 'his  home  if  you  saw  them?  Why  is  it  so? 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Write  the  description  of  a  house  noted  for  some 
peculiarities,  following  the   plan   Irving  chose  for  that   of   the   cottage. 

2.  —  Relate  one  of  your  fishing  excursions. 

3.  —  Write  down  the  conversation  Irving  and  the  old  angler  had  at  the 
cottage. 


THE  SWEET  HISTORY  OF  GENUINE  CREAM. 

Reader!  did  you  ever  taste  such  a  cup  of  tea  as  Miss  Gibbs  is  this 
moment  handing  to  Mr.  Pilgrim?  Do  you  know  the  dulcet  strength, 
the  animating  blandness  of  tea  sufficiently  blended  with  real  farm- 
liouse  cream  ?  No  —  most  likely  you  are  a  misérable  townbred  reader, 
who  think  of  cream  as  a  thinnish  white  fluid,  delivered  in  infinitésimal 
pennyworths  down  area  steps  ;  or  perhaps,  from  a  presentiment  of 
calves'  brains,  you  refrain  from  any  lacteal  addition,  and  rasp  your 
longue  with  unmitigated  Bohea. 

You  hâve  a  vague  idea  of  a  milch  cow  as  probablj'  a  white-plaster 
animal  standing  in  a  butterman's  window,  and  you  know  nothing 
of  the  sweet  history  of  genuine  cream,  such  as  Miss  Gibbs 's  :  how  it 
was  this  morning  in  the  udders  of  the  large  sleek  beasts,  as  they  stood 
lowing  a  patient  entreaty  under  the  milking  shed  ;  how  it  fell  with  a 
pleasant  rhA'thm  into  Betty 's  pail,  sending  a  delicious  incense  into  the 
cool  air  ;  how  it  was  carried  into  that  temple  of  moist  cleanliness,  the 
dairy,  where  it  quietly  separated  itself  from  the  meaner  éléments  of 
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milk,  and  lay  in  mellowed  whiteness  ready  for  the  skimming  dish 
which  transfered  it  to  Miss  Gibbs's  glass  cream-jug.  If  I  am  right 
in  m}'  conjecture,  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  highest  possibilities 
of  tea  ;  and  Mr.  Pilgrim,  who  is  holding  that  eup  in  bis  hand,  has 
an  idea  beyond  yon. 

George  Eliot. 


A  LE8S0X  IX  BOAT  BUILDING. 

Exercises  ox  the  picture.  — 
1.  "Who  are  the  personages?  Where 
are  they?  —  2.  What  is  that  eabin? 
Who  lives  in  it?  What  part  of  the 
old  ship  do  you  sgc  ?  What  kind  of 
coveriag  has  it?  How  did  it  eome 
to  be  there?  If  it  is  not  the  sailor's 
home,  what  does  he  use  the  old 
ship  for?  —  3.  What  is  the  old 
man  's  profession  ?  Judging  f  rom  his 
looks,  tell  what  has  been  his  life.  — 
4.. What  does  he  hold  in  his  hauds? 
What  is  he  doiag?  Why  is  it  essen- 
tial  for  a  boat  to  hâve  a  straight 
keel  ?  —  5.  Who  probably  made  the 
toy  boat?  Why  does  the  boy  seem 
interested  in  the  old  sailor's  criti- 
cism  of  it?  —  6.  What  objects  aref 
in  the  settiug?  Hâve  we  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea?  Why  did  the  painter 
include  it  in  the  setting?  —  7.  De- 
seribe   the   beach. 

Imagine  a  conversation  between 
the  old  sait  and  the  boy.  , 


NATURE'S   SONG. 

There  is  no  rhyme  that  is  half  se  sweet 

As  the  song  of  the  wind  in  the  rippling  wheat  ; 

There  is  no   mater  that's  half  so  tine 

As  the  lilt  of  the  brook  under  rock  and  vine; 

And  the  loveliest  lyrie  I  ever  heard 

"Was  the  wildwood  strain  of  a   forest   bird. 
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IX  A  B  ALLO  ON. 

It  woiild  appear  that  in  almost  every  âge,  from  tiiue  immémorial, 
there  has  been  a  strong  feeling  in  certain  ambitions  mortals  to  ascend 
among  the  clonds.  Taking  balloons  as  tliey  are,  "for  better,  for  worse, " 
let  us  for  once  hâve  a  flight  in  the  air. 

The  first  thing  you  naturally  expect  is  some  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion in  springing  high  up  into  the  air,  which  takes  away  3-our  breath 
for  a  time.  But  no  such  thing  occurs.  The  extraordinary  part  is,  that 
you  expérience  no  sensation  at  ail,  so  far  as  motion  is  eoncerned. 

A  very  amusing  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  a  letter  published  by 
a  well-known  author,  shortly  after  his  ascent.  "I  do  not  despise  you," 
says  he,  '  '  for  talking  about  a  balloon  going  up,  for  it  is  an  error  which 
you  share  in  common  with  some  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  :  and 
1,  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance,  thouglit  with  the  rest  of  you.  I  know 
better  now.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  go  up  at  ail  ;  but  at  about  tive 
minutes  past  six,  on  Friday  evening,  Yauxhall  Gardens,  with  ail  the 
people  in  them,  went  down  !  '  ' 

Feeling  nothing  of  the  ascending  motion,  the  first  impression  that 
takes  possession  of  you,  in  ''going  up"  in  a  balloon,  is  the  quiétude 
—  the  silence,  that  grows  more  and  more  entire.  The  restless  heaving 
to  and  fro  of  the  huge  inflated  sphère  above  your  head  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  noise  of  the  crowd),  the  flapping  of  ropes,  the  rustling  of  silk, 
and  the  creaking  of  the  basket-work  of  the  car,  —  ail  hâve  ceasecL 
There  is  a  total  cessation  of  ail  atmospheric  résistance.  You  sit  in 
a  silence  which  becomes  more  perfect  every  second.  After  the  bustle 
of  many  moving  objects,  you  stare  before  you  into  blank  air. 

So  much  for  what  you  first  feel  ;  and  now,  what  is  the  first  thing 
you  do?  In  this  case  we  ail  do  the  same  thing  :  look  over  the  side 
of  the  car.  AYe  do  this  very  cautiously,  keeping  a  firm  seat  ;  and  then, 
holding  ou  by  the  edge,  we  carefully  protrude  the  peak  of  our  travel- 
iug-cap,  and  then  the  tip  of  the  nose,  over  the  edge  of  the  car,  upon 
which  we  rest  our  mouth. 

Everything  below  is  seen  in  so  new  a  form,  so  flat,  compressed,  and 
so  simultaneously,  —  so  much  too-much-at-a-time,  —  that  the  first 
look  is  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  But  soon  we  thrust 
the  ehin  fairly  over  the  edge,  and  take  a  good  stare  downward  ;  and 
this  repaj's  us  much  better.  Objects  appear  under  very  novel  circum- 
stances  from  this  vertical  position.  They  are  stunted  and  foreshort- 
ened,  and  rapidly  flattened  to  a  map-like  appearance  ;  they  get  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  clearer  and  clearer. 

La  classe  ex  anglais,  Cours  Sup.  15 
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Away  goes  the  earth,  with  ail  its  objeets  —  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
i.nd  everything  becoming  less  and  less,  but  getting  more  aud  more  dis- 
tinct and  defined  as  it  diminishes  in  size.  But,  besides  the  retreat 
toward  minuteness,  the  objeets  flatten  as  they  lessen  :  men  and  women 
are  five  inches  liigh,  then  four,  three,  two,  one  incli,  and  now  a  speck. 
The  great  eity  is  a  board  set  out  with  toys,  its  public  édifices  turned 
into  baby  houses. 

As  for  the  Father  of  Rivers,  he  becomes  a  dusk^'-gray,  winding 
&treamlet  ;  and  his  largest  ships  are  no  more  than  flat,  pale  decks,  ail 
the  masts  and  rigging  being  foreshortened  to  nothing.  We  soon  corne 
now  to  the  shadowy,  the  indistinct  ;  and  then  ail  is  lost  in  air.  Floating 
clouds  fill  up  the  space  beneath. 

How  do  we  feel  at  this  time?  "Calm,  sir,  —  calm  and  resigned.  " 
Yes,  and  more  than  this.  After  a  little  while,  when  you  find  nothing 
happens,  and  see  nothing  likely  to  happen,  a  delightful  serenity  takes 
the  place  of  ail  other  sensations. 

To  this  the  extraordinary  silence,  as  well  as  the  pale  beauty  and 
floating  hues  that  surround  you,  is  chiefl^v  attributable.  The  silence 
is  perfect,  —  a  wonder  and  a  rapture.  We  hear  the  ticking  of  our 
watches,  —  tick  !  tick  !  —  or  is  it  the  beat  of  our  own  hearts  ?  We  are 
sure  of  the  watch;  and  now  we  think  we  can  hear  both. 

Tw'O  other  sensations  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten.  You  become 
very  cold  and  desperately  hungry.  Of  the  increased  coldness  which 
you  feel  on  passing  from  a  bright  cloud  into  a  dark  one  the  balloon 
is  quite  as  sensitive  as  you  ;  and  probably  more  so,  for  it  produces 
an  immédiate  change  of  altitude. 

We  are  now  nearly  three  miles  high  1  We  may  assume  that  you 
would  not  like  to  be  "let  off"  in  a  parachute,  even  on  the  improved 
principle  ;  we  will  therefore  prépare  for  deseending  with  the  balloon. 

The  valve-line  is  pulled  :  out  rushes  the  gas  from  the  top  of  the 
balloon  ;  you  see  the  flag  fly  upward.  Down  through  the  clouds  you 
sink,  faster  and  faster,  lower  and  lower.  Now  you  begin  to  see  dark 
masses  below  :  there's  the  dear  old  earth  again  !  The  dark  masses 
nov>'  discover  themselves  to  be  little  forests,  little  towns,  tree-tops, 
house-tops.  Out  goes  a  shower  of  sand  from  the  ballast-bags,  and  our 
descent  becomes  slower;  another  shower,  and  up  we  mount  again  in 
search  of  a  better  spot  to  alight  upon. 

Our  guardian  aeronaut  gives  each  of  us  a  bag  of  ballast,  and  directs 
as  to  throw  out  its  contents  when  he  calls  each  of  us  b}-  name,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  he  spécifies.  Moreover,  no  one  is  suddenly  to 
leap  out  of  the  balloon  when  it  touches  the  earth,  partly  because  it 
may  cost  him  his  own  life  or  limbs,  and  partly  because  it  would  cause 
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tlie  balloon  to  shoot  up  again  with  those  who  remained,  and  so  niake 
them  lose  the  advantage  of  the  good  descent  already  gaiiied,  if  nothing 
worse  happened. 

Meantime  the  grapnel-iron  has  beeii  lowered,  and  is  dangling  down 
at  the  end  of  a  strong  rope  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  Il  is  now 
trailing  over  the  groiind.  Three  brieklayers  are  m  chase  of  it.  It 
eatehes  upon  a  bank  ;  it  tears  its  way  through.  Now  the  three  briek- 
layers are  joined  by  a  couple  of  fellows  in  smock-frocks,  a  policeman, 
five  boys,  followed  by  three  little  girls,  and  last  of  ali  a  wonian  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  ail  rnnning,  shonting,  screaming,  and  yelling^ 
as:  the  grapnel-iron  and  rope  go  trailing  and  bobbing  over  the  ground 
before  them.  At  last  the  iron  catches  upon  a  hedge  —  grapples  with 
its  roots  ;  the  balloon  is  arrested,  but  struggles  hard  :  three  or  four 
raen  seize  the  rope,  and  down  we  are  hauled  and  held  fast. 

QUESTIONS    :   —   1.  What  is   the  nature   and   tone   of   this   composition?  — 

2.  Explain,  "Vauxhall  Gardens,  with  ail  the  people  in  them,   icent   doicn!"  — 

3.  What  contrasts  are  presented  in  the  fourth  paragraph  ?  —  4.  Point  ont  ail  the 
more  spécifie  words  in  the  same  paragraph.  —  5.  Point  eut  some  humorous 
expressions  in  the  next  paragraph.  —  6.  Why  is  the  phrase  "  too-mucli-at-a-tinie  " 
■\vritten  with  hyphens?  —  7.  What  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  paragraphs 
gives  us  a  clear  and  interesting  idea  of  the  impressions  of  the  writer?  —  8.  What 
is  the  '  '  Father  of  Rivers  "  ?  —  9.  How  do  the  persons  in  the  basket  f  eel  ?  What 
sensations  do  they  expérience?  —  10.  How  is  the  balloon  made  to  go  down?  — 
11.  Why  the  adjectives  "  dear  old  earth"?  —  12.  Why  would  the  balloon  shoot  up 
again  if  one  passenger  were  to  leap  ont  of  it?  —  13.  What  spécifie  words  are 
used  in  the  last  paragraph?  —  14.  Why  has  the  author  used  mostly  the  présent 
tense  to  relate  a  past  event  ?  —  15.  Is  the  composition  interesting;  do  we  clearly 
and  vividly  see  ail  the  détails?  Do  we  seem  to  hâve  the  same  expérience?  What 
qualities  in  the  composition  cause  this?  —  16.  What  is  the  point  of  view  — 
17.  How  is  the  reader  made  to  hâve  the  same  impression  about  the  altitude  of 
the  balloon? 


THE  LUXGS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

The  beating  of  the  heart  is  not  the  only  movement  that  must  go 
on  during  sleep.  The  movements  of  breathing  are  as  necessary  to 
our  life  as  those  of  the  heart.  You  know  that  fresh  air  is  necessary  for 
our  life  and  health,  and  that  we  should  get  fresh  air  into  our  houses 
by  ventilating  our  rooms,  espeeially  our  bedrooms  ;  and  you  know 
that  living  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  we  ean  is  good  for  the  health. 
We  hâve  now  to  see  how  the  lungs  do  their  work  in  making  use  of 
this  fresh  air. 

You  must  not  think  that  the  lungs  cause  the  movements  of  our 
breathing.  We  speak  of  them  as  the  "organs  of  respiration,"  but  the 
movements  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  and  forced  out  again  are 
not  caused  bv  the  lungs.  The  ribs  are  covered  with  muscles  which 
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move  them  upwards  and  outwards,  thiis  making  the  chest  wider.  At 
the  saine  time  a  partition  wliieh  lies  across  the  body  below  the  lungs 
is  pulled  downwards,  and  this  inereases  the  depth  of  the  chest. 

When  you  hâve  a  hollow  space  which  is  suddenly  increased  in 
size  in  this  way,  what  will  happen?  Just  what  happens  when  you 
pull  the  handles  of  a  pair  of  bellows  apart,  so  as  to  enlarge  their 
insid'e  cavity.  A  quautity  of  air  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  additional 
space.  It  is  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  chest  cavity  that  causes 
the  air  to  rush  in  through  the  nostrils,  although  we  sometimes  speak 
^s  if  it  were  the  entrauce  of  the  air  that  expanded  the  chest. 

As  soon  as  the  chest  has  thus  been-  filled  with  air,  the  muscles  relax. 
The  chest  falls  back  to  its  former  size,  and  in  doing  so  it  sends  out  a 
quautity  of  air  equal  to  that  which  was  breathed  in.  Then  there  is  a 
slight  pause,  after  which  another  l)reath  is  taken  in  and  expelled  in 
the  same  way.  So  the  i|iovements  are  partly  uuder  our  control.  We  can 
make  them  a  little  f aster  or  slower  for  a  short  time,  but  they  go  on 
in  spite  of  us  and  without  any  effort  on  our  part. 

If  anything  causes  the  breathing  to  stop,  the  heart  soon  ceases  to 
beat  also,  and  death  is  the  resuit.  The  breathing  stops  either  when 
no  air  can  get  into  the  chest,  as  in  cases  of  suffocation  and  drowning, 
or  when  the  air  is  bad,  as  in  cases  of  gas  poisoning.  Those  who  dive 
for  pearls  and  sponges  learn  to  hold  their  breath  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  other  people  can  do;  but  the.se  occupations  are  generally 
bad  for  the  health. 

When  you  are  happy  and  active,  your  breathing  goes  on  regularly 
and  quickly;  but  if  something  has  made  you  sad  and  gloomy,  you  sit 
still,  and  your  breathing  is  less  vigorous.  Hâve  you  ever  noticed  what 
happens  then?  AU  at  once,  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  take  in  a  long, 
deep  breath,  which  we  call  a  sigh.  This  sigh  is  a  hint  to  you  that  your 
hings  are  not  getting  enough  fresh  air,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  take  some  exercise  or  do  some  work  than  to  sit  still  and  injure 
your  health. 

The  lungs  lie  inside  the  che.st,  and  fill  up  most  of  it.  They  extend 
above,  behind,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  heart.  The  air  passes  into  them 
■down  the  windpipe,  which  has  two  branches,  one  for  each  lung.  Thèse 
branches  divide  and  subdivide  until  they  end  in  very  tiny  little  bags 
or  cells,  and  it  is  those  air-cells  which  form  most  of  the  lungs. 

The  walls  of  the  air-cells  are  covered  with  a  network  of  capillarities, 
or  small  tubes,  through  which  the  blood  is  circulating.  In  last  lesson 
you  were  told  that  the  blood  ail  passed  through  the  lungs,  and  most 
of  its  time  there  is  passed  in  thèse  little  pipes  in  the  cell-walls  of  the 
lungs. 
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Wlien  the  blood  cornes  to  tlie  liiugs,  it  is  of  a  dark  purplish-red 
•color,  with  little  oxygeu  in  it,  aud  too  much  carbonic  acid  and  otlier 
T.  aste  matter,  which  it  lias  gathered  iip  and  carried  with  it  from  tlie 
"\  arious  parts  of  the  body.  AVheii  it  leaves  the  limgs,  it  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  and  full  of  oxygen  to  be  carried  thronghout  the  body, 
and  given  away  to  it  as  the  blood  fiows  along.  The  thiu  walls  of  the 
capillarities  allow  the  oxygen  to  pass  inwards  and  the  carbonic  acid 
to  pass  ontwards  throngh  theni.  Thus  the  blood  is  made  pure,  and 
titted  for  going  once  more  on  its  life-giving  joiirney. 

The  air  we  breathe  in  oTight  to  be  pure  air  ;  the  air  we  breathe  ont 
is  always  impure.  It  contains  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor  from 
the  blood,  and  other  impurities,  and  we  should  hâve  good  ventilation 
in  our  houses  to  let  this  impure  air  escape.  A  grown-up  person  requires 
as  much  fresh  air  ever^'  day  as  would  fiU  a  room  seven  feet  square  ana 
a  littLe  more  than  seven  feet  high. 

Young  people  should  be  careful  always  to  breathe  through  the 
ijose  and  not  through  the  mouth.  Breathing  through  the  moutli  is  not 
only  an  unpleasant  habit,  but  it  is  often  hurtful  to  the  health.  In  cold 
weather  it  allows  the  air  we  breathe  in  to  strike  more  directly  down 
iuto  the  windpipe  and  the  lungs,  and  we  are  thus  apt  to  get  colds. 
AYhen  coming  out  of  a  wami  room  in  winter,  it  is  specially  important 
to  keep  the  mouth  shut  for  some  time,  and  to  breathe  through  the 
nostrils. 

We  should  take  care  that  our  clothing  is  not  too  tight  to  allow  the 
free  movement  of  the  chest  in  breathing.  Much  oxygen  is  needed  by 
the  body,  and  a  want  of  good  air  is  sure  to  cause  weakness  as  a  want 
of  good  food.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  is  nothiug  better  for  our  health 
than  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  by  the  sea-side  or  among  the  hills.  The 
exercise  causes  our  breathing  to  become  deep  and  vigorous,  while  the 
air  in  such  places  is  rîch  in  oxygen,  and  free  from  the  impurities 
which  we  can  never  g-et  rid  of  in  cities  and  crowded  places. 

QI'ESTIOXS  :  —  1.  What  causes  the  movements  of  our  breathing?  — 
2.  What  is  the  effeet  of  the  question  in  the  third  paragraph?  —  3.  How  is  the 
air  expelled  from  fhe  lungs?  —  4.  When  does  the  breathing  stop?  What  happens 
fhen?  —  5.  What  is  a  sigh?  Of  what  is  it  an  indication?  —  6.  How  and  why 
does  the  lîlood  eireulate  in  the  lungs?  —  7.  Why  should  houses  be  well  ventilated? 

—  8.  Why   should   we   breathe   through   the   nose   and   not   through    the   mouth? 

—  9.  Why  is  tight  clothing  injurions  to  the  health?  —  10.  Wliy  is  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air  healthful?  —  11.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  composition?  — 
12.  Wliat  has  been  the  main  aim  of  the  writer? 

COMPOSITIOX  :  1,  —  Suni  up  the  Avholc  pièce  in  about  twenty  Unes. 
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JESUS  APPEARS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  EMMAUS. 

And  behold.  two  of  [tlie  disciples]  weut  the  same  day  to  a  towiï 
which  was  sixty  fiirlongs  f rom  Jérusalem,  nained  Emmaus  ;  and  they 
talked  together  of  ail  thèse  tliings  which  had  liappeued. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  they  talked  and  reasoued  with 
ihemselves,  Jésus  Himself  also  drawiug  near  in  another  shape,  weut 
with  them  :  but  their  eyes  were  held  that  they  should  not  know  Him. 

And  He  said  to  them  : 

'' —  ^Vhat  are  thèse  discourses  that  you  hold  one  with  another  as 
you  walk,  and  are  sad?" 

And  the  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleophas,  answering,  said 
to  Him  : 

" —  Art  thon  only  a  stranger  in  Jérusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the 
Ihings  that  hâve  been  done  there  in  thèse  days?" 

To  whom  He  said  : 

"—  What  things?"' 

And  they  said  : 

■' —  Coucerning  Jésus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in 
work  and  word  before  God  and  ail  the  people.  And  how  our  chief 
priests  and  princes  delivered  Him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and 
crucified  Him. 

"But  we  hoped  that  it  was  He  that  should  hâve  redeemed  Israël  r 
and  now  besides  ail  this,  to-day  is  the  third  day  since  thèse  things 
were  doue. 

"Yea.  and  certain  womeu  also  of  our  company  affrightened  us.  who 
before  it  was  light  were  at  the  sepulchre  ;  and  not  fînding  His  body, 
came,  saying  that  they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of  Angels,  who  say  that 
He  is  alive.  And  some  of  our  people  weut  to  the  sepulchre  :  and  found 
it  so  as  the  women  had  said,  but  Him  they  found  not." 

Then  He  said  to  them  : 

"0  foolish,  and  slow  of  lieart  to  believe  in  ail  things  which  the 
Prophets  hâve  spoken.  Ought  not  Christ  to  hâve  suffered  thèse  things 
and  so  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?  '  ' 

And  begiuning  at  Moses  and  ail  the  Prophets,  He  expounded  to> 
them  in  ail  the  Scriptures  the  things  that  were  coucerning  Him. 

And  they  drew  nigh  to  the  town  whither  they  were  goiug  :  and  He 
made  as  though  He  would  go  farther.  But  they  sustained  Him,  saying  : 

" —  Stay  with  us.  because  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the  day  is  now 
far  spent." 

And  He  went  in  with  them. 
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Aiid  it  came  to  pass,  whilst  He  was  at  table  with  them,  He  took 
"bread,  and  blessed  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them.  And  their  eyes  were 
0|)ened,  and  tliey  knew  Him  :  and  He  vanished  ovit  of  their  sight. 

And  they  said  one  to  the  other   : 

'' —  "Was  net  onr  heart  buTning  within  ns,  whilst  He  spoke  in  the 
"way,  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?" 

And  rising  up  the  same  hour  they  went  baek  to  Jérusalem. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  does  tlie  fiist  paragraph  make  kiiowu  to  us?  — 
2.  Explam,  "their  eyes  were  held  tliat  they  should  not  know  Him".  —  3.  Why 
Kloes  Cleophas  use  tlie  interrogative  form?  —  4.  Do  the  apostles  give  a  succiiict 
and  exact  summary  of  the  great  eveuts?  —  5.  What  persons  are  meaut  by 
■'  '  certain  women  of  our  company  '  ',  "  some  of  our  i^eople  '  '  ?  Why  do  they  use 
such  phrases?  —  6.  When  probably  did  thèse  two  disciples  leave  Jérusalem? 
Give  reasons  why  you  think  so.  —  7.  Why  did  they  invite  the  stranger  to  stay 
Avith  them  at  the  inn?  —  8.  When  did  they  recognize  their  divine  Master  in  the 
stranger?  —  9.  Wliat  forceful  expression  had  they  to  express  the  feelings  they 
experienced  in  the  company  of  Jésus?  —  10.  What  suggestions  are  in  the  phrase 
"the  same  hour"?  —  11.  What  moment  of  this  beautiful  scène  has  very  often 
been  represented  in  painting? 

COMPOSITIOX  :  1.  —  Cleophas  relates  the  whole  occurrence  to  Peter  and 
the  other  apostles. 


THE  FOX  WITH  HIS  TAIL  CUT  OFF. 

A  cunning  old  Fox  of  plunderiug  habits, 
Great  crauncher  of  fowls,  great  catcher  of  rabbits, 
Whom  none  of  his  sort  had  caught  in  a  nap, 
Was  finalh'  caught  in  somebody's  trap. 
By  luck  he  escaped,  not  wholly  and  haie, 
For  the  priée  of  his  luck  was  the  loss  of  his  tail. 
Escaped  in  this  way,  to  save  his  disgrâce, 
He  thought  to  get  others  in  similar  case. 
One  day  that  the  foxes  in  council  were  met, 
*  '  Why  wear  we,  '  '  said  he,  '  '  this  cumbering  weight, 
W^hich  sweeps  in  the  dirt  wherever  it  goes? 
Pray  tell  me  its  use,  if  any  one  knows. 
If  the  council  will  take  my  advice, 
We  shall  dock  ofï  our  tails  in  a  trice.  " 
"'Your  advice  may  be  good,"  said  one  on  the  ground: 
*'But,  ère  I  reply,  pray  turn  yourself  round." 
"Whereat  such  a  shout  from  the  council  was  heard, 
Poor  Bob-tail,  confounded,  could  not  say  a  word. 
To  urge  the  reform  would  hâve  wasted  his  breath  : 
Long  tails  were  the  mode  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
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THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 


Half  a  leagiie,  lialf  a  league, 
Half  a  league  ouward, 
AU  in  the  valley  of  Deatli 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
'  '  Forward  the  Liglit  Brigade  ! 
Charge  for  the  guns !"  he  said ; 
Into  the  valley  o£  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Forward  the  Light  Brigade!" 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd? 
Xot  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder  'd  ; 
Theirs  iiot  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  uot  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  theni, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley  "d   and   thunder  'd  ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
Boldly  the}'  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  .iaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash 'd  ail  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash 'd  as  thev  turned  in  air 


Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

Ail  the  world  wonder  'd  ; 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Right  thro  '  the  line  the}'  broke  ; 
Cossaok  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke 
Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  —  but  not — 

Xot  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley 'd  and  thunder 'd  : 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and   shell 
AYhile  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Baek  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
AU  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

AYhen  ean  their  glory  fade? 
Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made  !- 

AU  the  world  wonder 'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  ! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  WJiat  movement  is  imitated  in  the  first  two  lines?  — 
2.  What  is  suggested  in  the  next  two  lines f  —  3.  Who  uttered  the  words  follow- 
ing  ?  —  4.  Why  is  the  command  repeated  at  the  opening  of  the  next  stanza?  — 
5.  Replace  the  interrogative  sentence  in  the  second  line  bv  a  déclarative  having 
the  same  sensé.  —  6.  What  tells  the  character  of  the  soldiersf  —  7.  Why  is  the 
Word  "cannon"  repeated  in  stanza  3?  —  8.  Explain,  "jaws  of  Death", 
"month  of  Hell".  —  9.  Visualize  stanza  4,  and  point  out  the  most  effective 
Avords.  —  What  does  "charging  an  army"  suggest ?  —  10.  What  two  Avords. 
in  stanza  5  indicate  that  the  soldiers  are  retreating?  —  11.  What  tells  of  the 
niercilessness  of  the  enemy's  fire?  —  12.  What  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  last  stanza?  —  For  what  should  the  Light  Brigade  be  honored?  — 
13.  Why  did  this  poem  become  a  favorite  among  the  conimon  people  as  well  as- 
among  the  British  soldiers?  —  14,  How  does  one  feel  in  reading  this  beautiful 
iDoem  ? 


SEWIXG  ON  THE  FOURTH  STRIPE. 
Exercises  ox  the  picture.  —  Write  the  stoiy  suggested  by  the  pieturc. 
Write  out  a  conversation  between  the  mother  aud  lier  little  daughter. 
Describe  the  pictm-e. 
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PETER 'S  IMPRISONMEXT 
AND  MIRACULOUS  DELIVERANCE. 

And  at  tlie  same  time  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hands,  to 
aflflict  some  of  the  churoh  ;  and  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  Joha 
with  the  sword. 

[St.  James  had  been  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  one  of  the  most 
intimate  disciples  of  the  T^ord.  As  he  was  l)einfr  taken  to  martyrdom 
the  man  who  had  betrayed  him,  mf)ved  by  his  resigued  bearing  and. 
heroic  courage,  begged  his  forgiveness.  "Peace  be  to  thee''  answered 
the  holy  Apostle,  bestowing  on  him  the  kiss  of  brotherly  charity.  A 
fow  moments  later  both  their  heads  fell  under  the  executioner 's. 
sword. 

The  greater  part  of  St.  James'  relies  are  deposited  at  Compostella  iii 
Spain.  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Apostle  evangelized  that 
coiintry,  but  this  opinion  rests  on  no  sure  basis.] 

And  seeing  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  [Herod]  proeeeded  to  take  up 
Peter  also.  Now  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  azymes.  And  when  he  had 
apprehended  him,  he  cast  him  into  prison,  delivering  him  to  four  files 
of  soldiers  to  be  kept,  intending  after  the  pasch  to  bring  him  forth  to- 
the  people.  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison.  But  prayer  was  made- 
without  ccasing  by  the  Church  unto  God  for  him. 

And  when  Herod  would  hâve  brought  him  forth,  the  same  night 
Peter  was  sleepiug  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains  : 
and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison.  And  behold  an  Angel 
of  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  a  light  shined  in  the  room  :  and  he- 
striking  Peter  on  the  side  raised  him  up,  saying  :. 

'  '  —  Arise  quickly .  '  ' 

And  the  chains  fell  off  from  his  hands.  And  th^e  Angel  said  to  him  • 

" — ■  Gird  thyself,  and  put  on  thy  sandals.'' 

And  he  did  so.  And  he  said  to  him  : 

" —  Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me."' 

And  going  out  he  followed  him,  and  he  knew  not  that  it  was  true 
which  was  done  by  the  Angel  :  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision.  Aul 
passing  through  the  first  and  second  ward,  they  came  to  the  iron  gâte- 
that  leadeth  to  the  city,  which  of  itself  opened  to  them.  And  going 
out,  they  passed  on  through  one  street  :  and  immediately  the  Ange! 
departed  from  him. 

And  Peter  coming  to  himself,  said   : 

" —  Now  I  know  in  very  deed  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  His  Angel,. 
and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod,  and  from  ail  the; 
expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews.  '  ' 
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And  considering,  lie  came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  niother  of  John, 
-vvho  was  surnamed  Mark,  where  many  were  gathered  together  and 
praying.  And  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gâte,  a  damsel  came 
to  hearken,  whose  name  was  Rhode.  And  as  soon  as  she  knew  Peter 's 
voice,  she  opened  not  the  gâte  for  joy,  but  rnnning  in  she  told  that 
Peter  stood  before  the  gâte.  But  they  said  to  her   : 

"— Thou  artmad." 

But  she  affirmed  that  it  was  so.  Then  said  they  : 

" —  It  is  his  Angel." 

But  Peter  continued  knocking.  And  wiien  they  had  opened,  they 
;saw  him,  and  were  astonished  ;  but  he  beckoning  to  him  with  his  hand 
to  hold  their  peace,  told  how  the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  prison, 
■Qpd  he  said  : 

" —  Tell  thèse  things  to  James  and  to  the  brethren." 

And  going  ont  he  went  into  another  place. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  steps  had  been  taken  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
Peter  ?  —  2.  Explain,  '  '  the  days  of  the  azymes  "  ;  "  to  bring  him  f  orth.  '  '  — 
3.  That  Peter  was  sleeping  before  tlie  exécution,  what  may  be  inferred  from 
that?  —  4.  How  do  you  kiiow  that  Peter  thought  it  to  be  only  a  dream?  — 
5.  Give  the  meaning  of  "ward".  —  6.  Does  the  incident  about  Ehode  seem 
natural  and  add  interest?  —  7.  What  is  suggested  by  this  phrase,  "he  beckoned 
to  them  with  his  hand  to  hold  their  peace"?  —  8.  Who  were  James  and  the 
brethren?  —  9.  Why  was  Peter  saved  from  the  hands  of  Herod?  —  10.  What 
does  this  miracle  prove? 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Develop  the  following  statements  into  a  full  para- 
graph    : 

a)  Prayer  was  made  without  eeasing  by  the  Church  unto  God  for  him. 

b)  Ami  behold  an  Angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  him,  and  a  light  shined  in  the 
rooni. 

c)  Eunning  in  she  told  that  Peter  stood  before  the   gâte...    his  Angel. 

d)  They  saw  him  and  were  astonished. 

2.  —  Taking  the  preceding  sélection  as  an  outline,  develop  it  into  a  full 
narrative. 


THE  SET  OF  THE  SOUL. 

One  ship  goes  east,  another  west, 

By  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow. 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale, 

That  détermines  the  way  they  go. 
Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  Fat-3 

As  the  voyage  along  through  life. 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  soûl  that  décides  the  goal, 

And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 

RiDDELL. 
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THE  HEROES  OF  THE  LONG  SAULT; 

In  April  1660,  a  young  offieer  named  Dollarcl,  commandant  of 
the  garrison  at  Montréal,  asked  leave  of  Maisonneuve,  the  Governor,. 
to  lead  a  party  of  volunteers  against  the  Iroquois.  His  plan  was  bold^ 
to  desperation.  It  was  known  that  Iroquois  warriors,  in  great  num- 
bers,  had  wintered  among  the  forests  of  the  Ottawa.  Dollard 
proposed  to  waylay  them  on  their  descent  of  the  river,  and  fight 
them  without  regard  to  disparity  of  force;  and  Maisonneuvp,. 
judging  that  a  displaj''  of  enterprise  and  boldness  might  act  as  a 
check  on  the  audacity  of  the  enemy,  at  last  gave  his  consent. 

Adam  Dollard  was  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  corne  to 
the  colony  three  years  before,  at  the  âge  of  twenty-two.  He  had' 
held  some  military  command  in  France,  though  in  what  rank  does- 
not  appear.  He  had  been  busy  for  some  time  among  the  young' 
men  of  Montréal,  inviting  them  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise  he 
meditated.  Sixteen  of  them  caught  his  spirit.  They  bound  themselves. 
by  oath  to  acce}3t  no  quarter;  and,  having  gained  Maisonneuve 's- 
consent,  they  made  their  wills,  confessed,  and  received  the  sacramenta 

After  a  solemn  farewell  they  embarked  in  several  canoës,  well 
supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They  were  very  indiffèrent 
canoe-men  and  it  is  said  that  they  lost  a  week  in  vain  attempts  to 
pass  the  swift.  current  of  Ste.  Anne,  at  the  heaé  of  the  Island  of  ' 
Montréal.  At  length  they  were  successful,  and  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  Ottawa,  crossed  the  Lake  of  Two  Mouutains,  and  slowly 
advaneed  against  the  current. 

About  the  first  of  May  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  formidable- 
rapid  called  the  Long  Sault,  where  a  tumult  of  waters,  foaming  among 
ledges  and  boulders,  barred  the  onward  way.  It  was  needless  to  go 
farther.  The  Iroquois  were  sure  to  pass  the  Sault,  and  could  be  fought 
hère  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Just  below  the  rapid,  where  the  forests 
sloped  genth'  to  the  shore,  among  the  bushes  and  stumps  of  a  rough 
clearing  made  in  constructing  it,  stood  a  palisade  fort,  the  work  of  an 
Algonquin  war-party  in  the  past  autumn.  It  was  a  mère  enelosure  of  ' 
trunks  of  small  Irees  plant ed  in  a  eirele,  and'  was  already  in  ruin. 
Such  as  it  was,  the  Frenchmen  took  possession  of  it.  They  made  their- 
fires,  and  slung  their  kettles,  on  the  neighboring  shore;  and  hère  they 
were  soon  joined  by  forty  Hurons  and  four  Algonquins.  Dollard,  it 
seems,  made  no  objection  to  their  company,  and  they  ail  bivouaeked' 
together.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  they  prayed  in  three  différent 
tongues;  and  when  at  sunset,  the  long  reach  of  forest  on  the  farther 
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shore  basked  peacefully  in  the  level  rays,  the  rapids  joined  tlieir 
hoarse  music  to  the  notes  of  their  evening  hymn. 

In  a  day  or  two  tlieir  scouts  came  in  witli  tidings  that  two  Iroquois 
canoës  were  coming  down  tlie  Saiilt.  DoUard  liad  time  to  set  his  men 
in  ambiish  among  the  bnshes  at  a  pointwhere  he  thoiight  the  strangers- 
likely  to  land.  He  jiidged  aright.  Canoës,  bearing  five  Iroqnois^ 
approached,  and  were  met  by  a  volley  fired  with  such  précipitation 
that  one  or  more  of  them  eseapcd,  fled  into  the  forest,  and  told  their 
mischance  to  their  main  body,  two  hiindred  in  ninnber,  on  the  river 
above.  A  fleet  of  canoës  siiddenly  appeared,  bounding  down  the  rapids, 
filled  with  varriors  eager  for  revenge.  The  allies  had  barely  time  to 
escape  to  their  fort,  leaving  their  kettles  still  slung  over  the  fires. 
The  Iroqiiois  made  a  hasty  and  desultory  attack,  and  were  quickly 
repulsed.  Tliey  next  opened  a  parle}',  hbping,  no  doubt,  to  gain  some 
advantage  by  surprise.  Failing  in  this,  ihey  set  themselves,  after 
their  custom  on  such  occasions,  to  building  a  rude  fort  of  their  own 
in  the  neighboring  forest. 

This  gave  the  Freneli  a  breathing-time,  and  they  used  it  for 
strengtheniug  their  defences.  Being  provided  with  tools,  ihey  planted 
a  row  of  stakes  within  their  palisade,  to  form  a  double  fence.,  and 
filled  the  intervening  space  with  eartli  and  stones  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  leaving  some  twenty  loop-holes,  at  each  of  whicli  three  marksmeu 
were  stationed.  Their  work  was  still  unfiuished  when  the  Iroquois 
were  upon  them  again.  They  had  broken  to  pièces  the  birch  canoës 
of  the  French  aiid  their  allies,  and,  kindling  the  bark,  rushed  up  to 
pile  it  blazing  again.st  the  palisade  ;  but  so  brisk  and  steady  a  fire  met 
them  that  they  recoiled  and  at  last  gave  way.  The^-  came  on  again, 
and  again  were  driven  back,  leaving  many  of  their  number  on  the 
ground,  among  them  the  principal  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

This  dashed  the  spirits  of  the  Iroquois,  and  they  sent  a  canoë  to 
call  to  their  aid  five  hundred  of  their  warriors,  who  were  mustered 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu.  Thèse  were  the  allies  whom,  but  for 
this  untoward  check,  they  were  on  their  way  to  join  for  a  combined 
attack  on  Qnebee,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montréal.  It  was  maddening  to 
see  their  grand  project  thwarted  by  a  few  French  and  Indians 
ensconced  in  a  paltry  redoubt,  searcely  better  than  a  cattle-pen,.  but 
they  were  forced  to  digest  the  affront  as  best  they  might. 

Meanwhile,  crouched  behiud  trees  and  logs,  they  beset  the  fort^ 
harassing  its  defenders  day  and  night  with  a  spattering  fire  and  a 
constant  menace  of  attack.  Thus  five  days  passed.  Hunger,  thirst.  and 
want  of  sleep  wrought  f atallj^  on  the  strength  of  the  French  and  their 
allies,  who,  peut  up  together  in  their  narrow  pri.son,  fought  and 
prayed  by  turns.  Deprived  as  they  were  of  water,  they  could  not 
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swallow  the  crushed  Iiidian  coru,  or  '"homiuy,  ""  which  was  their  only 
food.  Some  of  them,  under  cover  of  a  brisk  fire.  ran  down  to  the  river 
and  filled  such  small  vessels  as  they  had  ;  but  this  pittance  only 
tantalized  their  thirst.  They  dug  a  hole  in  the  fort,  and  were  rewarded 
at  last  by  a  little  water  oozing  through  the  clay. 

Among  the  assailants  were  a  nnmber  of  Hurons.  adopted  by  the 
Iroquois,  and  fighting  on  their  side.  Thèse  renegades  now  tried  to 
seduce  their  countrymen  in  the  fort.  Half  dead  with  thirst  and 
famine,  they  took  the  bait,  and  one,  two,  or  three  at  a  time,  climbed 
the  palisade  and  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  amid  the  hootings  and 
exécrations  of  those  whom  they  deserted.  Their  chief  stood  firm  ;  and 
when  he  saw  his  nephew  join  the  other  fugitives,  he  fired  his  pistol 
at  him  in  a  rage.  The  four  Algonquins,  who  had  no  mercy  to  hope  for, 
stood  fast,  with  the  courage  of  despair. 

On  the  fifth  day  an  uproar  of  unearthly  yells  from  seven  hundred 
Savage  throats,  mingled  with  a  clattering  salute  of  musketry,  told  the 
Frenchmen  that  the  expected  reinforcement  had  corne  ;  and  soon,  in 
the  forest  and  on  the  clearing,  a  crowd  of  warriors  mustered  for  the 
attack.  Knowing  from  the  Huron  deserters  the  weakness  of  their 
enemy,  they  had  no  doubt  of  an  easy  victory.  They  advanced  cau- 
tiouslj-,  as  was  usual  with  the  Iroquois  before  their  blood  was  up, 
screeching,  leaping  from  side  to  side,  and  firing  as  they  came  on  ; 
but  the  French  were  at  their  posts,  and  every  loop-hole  darted  its 
tongue  of  fire.  The  Iroquois,  astonished  at  the  persistent  vigor  of  the 
defence,  fell  back  discomfited.  The  fire  of  the  French,  who  were  them- 
selves  completely  under  cover,  had  told  upon  them  with  deadly  efifect. 
Three  days  more  wore  away  in  a  séries  of  futile  attacks,  made  with 
little  concert  or  vigor  ;  and  during  ail  this  time  Dollard  and  his  men, 
reeling  with  exhaustion,  fought  and  pra^^ed  as  before,  sure  of  a 
martyr  "s  reward. 

The  uncertain,  vaeillating  temper  common  to  ail  Indians  now  began 
to  déclare  itself.  Some  of  the  Iroquois  were  for  going  home.  Others 
revolted  at  the  thought,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  an  eternal 
disgrâce  to  lose  so  many  men,  at  the  hands  of  so  paltry  an  enemy,  and 
yet  fail  to  take  revenge.  It  was  resolved  to  make  a  gênerai  assault, 
and  volunteers  were  called  for  to  lead  the  attack.  Xo  précaution  was 
neglected.  Large  and  heavy  shields,  four  or  five  feet  high,  were  made 
by  lashing  together  with  the  aid  of  cross-bars  three  split  logs.  Covering 
themselves  with  thèse  mantelets,  the  chosen  band  advanced,  followed 
by  the  motley  throng  of  varriors.  In  spite  of  a  brisk  fire,  they  reached 
the  palisade,  and,  crouching  below  the  range  of  shot,  hewed  furiouslv 
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with  thoir  hatchets  to  eut  their  way  through.  The  rest  followed  close, 
aiid  swarmed  like  angry  hornets  aroiind  the  little  fort,  hacking  and 
teariiig  to  get  in. 

Uollard  had  crammed  a  large  musketoon  with  powder  and  plugged  up 
the  muzzle.  Lighting  the  fuse  inserted  in  it,  he  tried  to  throw  it  over 
the  barrier,  to  burst  like  a  grenade  among  the  crowd  of  savages  with- 
out  ;  but  it  struck  the  ragged  top  of  one  of  the  palisades,  fell  back 
among  the  Frenchmen,  and  exploded,  killing  or  wounding  several  of 
them,  and  nearly  blinding  others.  In  the  confusion  that  followed, 
the  Iroquois  got  possession  of  the  loop-holes,  and,  thrustiug  in  their 
guns,  firod  on  those  within.  In  a  moment  more  thoy  had  torn  a  breach 
in  the  palisade;  but,  nerved  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  Dollard 
and  his  followers  sprang  to  défend  it.  Another  breach  was  made  and 
then  another.  Dollard  was  struck  dead,  but  the  survivors  kept  up  the 
fight.  With  a  sword  or  a  hatchet  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other, 
they  threw  themselves  against  the  throng  of  enemies,  striking  and 
stabbing  with  the  fury  of  madmen  ;  till  the  Iroquois,  despairing  of 
taking  them  alive,  fired  volley  after  volley,  and  sbot  them  down.  Ali 
was  over,  and  a  burst  of  triumphant  yells  proelaimed  the  dear-bought 
victory. 

Searching  the  pile  of  corpses,  the  victors  found  four  Frenchmen 
still  breathing.  Three  had  scarcely  a  spark  of  life,  and,  as  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  they  burned  them  on  the  spot.  The  fourth,  less  fortunate, 
seemed  likely  to  survive,  and  they  reserved  him  for  future  torments. 
As  for  the  Huron  deserters,  their  cowardice  profited  them  little.  The 
Iroquois,  regardless  of  their  promises,  fell  upon  them,  burned  some 
at  once,  and  carried  the  rest  to  their  villages  for  a  similar  fate.  Five 
of  the  number  had  the  good  fortmie  to  escape,  and  it  was  from  them, 
aided  b}-  admissions  made  long  afterwards  by  the  Iroquois  themselves, 
that  the  French  of  Canada  derived  ail  their  knowledge  of  this  glorious 
disaster. 

To  the  colony  it  proved  a  salvation.  The  Iroquois  had  had  fîghting 
enough.  If  seventeeu  Frenchmen,  four  Algonquins,  and  one  Huron, 
behind  a  picket  fence,  could  hold  seven  hundred  warriors  at  bay  so 
long,  what  might  they  expeet  from  many  such,  fighting  behind  walls 
of  stone?  For  that  year  they  thought  no  more  of  capturing  Québec 
and  Montréal,  but  went  home  dejected  and  amazed,  to  howl  over 
their  losses,  and  nurse  their  dashed  courage  for  a  day  of  vengeance. 

Parkman. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  What  does  the  first  paragraph  make  kuown  to  us?  — 
2.  Explain,  "boM  to  desperation".  —  3.  Give  the  meaning  of,  "waylay".  — 
•4.  What  is  suggested  bv,  "at  last  gave  his  cousent"?  —  5.  What  is  the  subject 
of    "does    not    appear".'    —    6.  Explain    "they    were    indiffèrent    canoe-men". 
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7.  Tliat  they  made  their  wills,  confessée!  and  reeeived  communion,  shows  thev 
anticipated  what?  —  8.  "\Miat  statemeut  in  the  first  paragraph  is  repeated  in 
tlie  second?  —  9.  Give  the  meaning  of  ^'indiffèrent  canoe-men".  —  10.  What 
lescriptions  are  presented  in  the  fourth  paragraph?  —  11.  Explain,  "a  volley 
fired  icitli  such  précipitation...  —  12.  AVhat  suggestion  is  there  in  "bounding 
doirn  the  rapids"?  —  13.  Give  the  meaning  of  "  breathing-time  ".  —  14.  Ex- 
plain, "  this  dashed  the  spirits  of  the  Iroquois''.  —  15.  Give  the  meaning  of 
"they  were  forced  to  digest  the  affront  as  best  they  might".  —  16.  What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  "spattering  fire"?  —  17.  What  had  the  defenders  of  the 
fort  to  suffer?  —  18.  Explain,  "every  loop-hole  darted  its  tongue  of  fire".  — 
19.  Whv  could  Dollard  and  his  brave  companions  expect  a  "martyr 's  reward"? 
—  20.  What  éléments  in  the  eleventh  and  twclfth  paragraphs  helped  to  make  a 
clear  and  vivid  description  of  the  fight  ?  —  21.  What  was  the  usual  fate  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  among  the  Indians?  - —  22.  Why  were  the  Hurons  deserters 
treated  as  enemies  by  the  Iroquois?  —  23.  Explain,  "to  nurse  their  dashed 
courage".  - —  2-1.  Why  "glorious  disaster"?  —  25.  How  did  Dollard  "s  sacrifice 
save  the  French  colony  ?  —  26.  AVhat  feeliugs  hâve  vce  in  reading  this  f eat  of 
valor  ? 

COMPOSITIONS  :  1.  —  Develop  into  a  full  narrative  the  following  state- 
ments,  '  '  having  gained  Maisonneuve  's  consent,  they  made  their  wills,  conf  essed, 
and  reeeived  the  sacraments.  After  a  solemn  fareweU  they  embarked  in  severaT 
canoës,  well  supplied  with  arms  and  amniunition  ". 

2.  —  Deseribe  the  picture. 

IX  THE  MOUXTAIXS. 

Our  jouruey  commenced  in  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  which 
bronght  ns,  after  an  hour's  lieavy  climbing,  to  an  elevated  région 
of  pine  forest,  years  before  ravished  by  lumbermen,  and  presenting 
ail  maner  of  obstacles  to  our  awkward  and  encumbered  pedestrian- 
ism.  The  woods  were  largeh'  pine,  though  yellow  bireh,  beeeh,  and 
maple  vcere  common.  The  satisfaction  of  having  a  gun,  should  any 
game  show  itself,  was  the  chief  compensation  to  those  of  us  who  were 
thus  burdened.  A  partridge  would  occasionally  whir  up  before  us, 
or  a  red  squirrel  snicker  and  hasten  to  his  den;  else,  the  woods  ap- 
peared  quite  tenantless.  The  most  noted  object  was  a  mammoth  pine, 
apparently  the  last  of  the  great  race,  which  presided  over  a  cluster  of 
ydlow  birches,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

About  noon  we  came  ont  upon  a  long,  shallow  sheet  of  water,  which 
the  guide  called  Bloody-Moose  Pond,  from  the  tradition  that  a  moose 
Lad  been  slaughtered  there  many  years  before.  Looking  ont  over  the 
silent  and  lonely  scène,  his  eye  was  the  first  to  detect  an  object  ap- 
parently feeding  upon  lily  pads,  which  our  willing  fancies  readily 
shaped  into  a  deer.  As  we  were  eagerly  waiting  some  movement  to  con- 
firm  this  impression,  it  lifted  up  its  head  and  lo  !  a  great  blue  héron. 
Seeing  us  approach,  it  spread  its  long  wings  and  flew  solemnly  across 
to  a  dead  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  enhancing,  rather  than 
relieving,  the  loneliness  and  désolation  that  brooded  over  the  scène. 

John  BuRROUGHS. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SEXXACHERIB. 

The  Assj'rian  came  clown  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold: 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
"Where  the  blue  wave  roUs  nightly  on  deep  Galilée. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen  ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autimm  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  f oe  as  he  passed  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still  ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  ail  wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
"With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail  ; 
And  the  tents  were  ail  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal  ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  suow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

George  Gordon  Byrox. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  related  in  the  poem. 
"What  were  the  Assyrians?  —  2.  What  probably  was  the  "Angel  of  Death"?  — 
3.  What  was  the  appearauee  of  the  Assyrian  host  at  the  outset?  —  4.  What 
strong  eontrast  is  given  in  stanza  two?  —  5.  Wliy  does  the  aulhor  go  into  such 
détail  in  picturing  the  destruction?  —  6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "the  widows 
of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail"?  —  7.  Why  are  the  idols  now  "broke"?  — 
8  Explaiu  '  '  unsmote  by  the  sword  ".  —  9.  How  only  could  a  vast  army  be 
overeome  ordiuarily?  —  10.  Why  "uielted  like  snow"?  —  ]0.  What  larger 
truth  does  the  poem  contain?  —  11.  Translate  the  whole  pièce  into  bare,  cold 
facts. 
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A  BASHFUL  MAN. 

[After  a  whole  course  of  studies  at  a  Grammar  School  and  a  Uuiversity,  a 
armer 's  son  suddeuly  becomes  rich,  through  his  uncle's  death,  but  lie  shows  much 
ihyness  and   dares  not  appear  in  society.] 

I  at  length  determined  to  conquer  my  timidity,  and  three  days  ago 
ccepted  an  invitation  to  dine  this  day  with  one  of  my  neighbors, 
vhose  open  easy  manner  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  a  cordial  welcome. 
5ir  Thomas  Frieudly,  who  lives  about  two  miles  away,  is  a  Baronet 
vith  an  estate  of  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  joining  to  the 
me  I  purehased.  He  bas  two  sons  and  five  daugbters,  ail  grown  up, 
md  a  maiden  sister. 

Conscious  of  my  unpolished  gait,  I  bave  for  some  time  past  taken 
irivate  lessons  from  a  professer  who  teaches  "grown  gentlemen"  to 
lance.  Having  now  acqiiired  the  art  of  walking  without  tottering, 
md  learnt  to  make  a  bow,  I  ventured  to  accept  the  Baronet 's  invita- 
:ion  to  a  family  dinner,  not  doubting  but  my  new  acquirement  would 
mable  me  to  see  the  ladies  with  tolerable  intrepidity  ;  but  alas  1  how 
-ain  are  ail  the  hopes  of  theory  when  unsupported  by  habituai  prac- 
ice  !  As  I  approached  the  house,  a  dinner-bell  alarmed  my  fears  lest 
L  had  spoiled  the  dinner  by  want  of  punctuality.  Impressed  with 
:his  idea,  I  blushed  the  deepest  crimson,  as  my  name  was  repeatedly 
innounced  by  several  livery-servants  who  ushered  me  into  the  library, 
lardly  knowing  what  or  whom  I  saw. 

At  my  first  entrance  I  summoned  ail  my  fortitude,  and  made  my 
:iew-îearnt  bow  to  Lady  Friendly;  but  unfortunately,  bringing  back 
lay  left  foot,  I  trod  upon  the  gouty  toe  of  poor  Sir  Thomas,  who  had 
Pollowed  me  close  at  my  heels  to  introduce  me  to  his  family.  The  con- 
fusion this  occasioned  in  me  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  since  none  but 
bashful  men  can  judge  of  my  distress;  and  of  that  description,  the 
tnimber,  I  believe,  is  very  small.  The  Baronet 's  politeness  by  degrees 
:iissipated  my  confusion,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  good-breed- 
ing  could  enable  him  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and  to  appear  with 
perfect  ease  after  so  painful  an  accident. 

The  cheerfulness  of  her  Ladyship,  and  the  familiar  chat  of  the 
v'oung  ladies,  insensibly  led  me  to  throw  off  my  reseiwe  and  sheepish- 
riess,  till  at  length  I  ventured  to  join  in  conversation,  and  even  to  start 
Eresh  subjects.  The  library  being  richly  furnished  with  books  in  élé- 
gant bindings,  I  conceived  Sir  Thomas  to  be  a  man  of  literature,  and 
ventured  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the  several  éditions  of  the 
Cîreek  classics,  in  which  the  Baronet 's  ideas  exactly  coincided  with 
Diy  own.  To  this  subject  I  was  led  by  observing  an  édition  of  Xenophon 
in  sixteen  volumes,  which   (as  I  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a 
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thing)  greatly  excited  my  curiosity  and  I  rose  up  to  examine  what  it 
eould  be.  Sir  Thomas  saw  what  I  was  about,  and  (as  I  supposed) 
willing  to  save  me  the  trouble,  rose  to  take  down  the  book.  whieh 
made  me  more  eager  to  prevent  him,  and  hastily  laying  my  hand  on 
the  first  volume,  I  pulled  it  backwards  ;  but,  lo  !  instead  of  books,  a 
board  which,  bj*  leather  and  gilding,  had  been  made  to  look  like 
sixteen  volumes,  came  tumbling  down,  and  unluckily  pitched  upon  a 
large  inkstaud  on  the  table  under  it.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  assure 
me  thert"  was  no  harm  ;  I  saw  the  ink  streaming  f rom  an  inlaid  table 
on  the  Turkey  carpet,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  attempted 
to  stop  its  progress  with  my  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the  height  of 
this  confusion  we  were  informed  that  dinner  was  served  up  ;  and  I 
with  joy  then  understood  that  the  bell  whic4i  at  iîrst  had  so  alarmed 
my  fears,  was  only  the  half4iour  dinner-bell. 

In  walking  through  the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  I  had  time  to 
collect  my  seattered  sensés,  and  was  desired  to  take  my  seat  between 
Lady  Friendly  and  lier  eldest  daughter  at  table.  Sinee  the  fall  of 
the  wooden  Xenophon,  my  face  had  been  continually  burning  like 
a  firebrand  ;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  recover  mj'self ,  and  to  feel 
comfortably  cool,  when  an  unlooked-for  accident  rekindled  ail  my  beat 
and  blushes.  Having  set  my  plate  of  soup  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
table,  in  bowing  to  Miss  Dinah,  who  politely  complimeuted  me  on 
the  pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  I  tumbled  the  wliole  scalding  content  into 
my  lap.  In  spite  of  an  immédiate  supply  of  napkins  to  wipe  the  surface 
of  my  clothes,  they  could  not  save  me  from  the  painful  etïects  of  this 
sudden  showerbath,  and  for  some  minutes  my  legs  seemed  stewed  in 
a  boiling  caldron  ;  but  recollecting  how  Sir  Thomas  had  disguised 
bis  torture,  when  I  trod  upon  his  toes,  I  fîrmly  bore  my  pain  in 
silence,  and  with  my  lower  extremities  parboiled,  amidst  the  stified 
giggling  of  the  ladies  and  the  servants. 

I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  made  during  the 
first  course,  or  the  distress  occasioned  by  being  desired  to  carve  a 
fowl,  or  help  to  various  dishes  that  stood  near  me,  spilling  a  sauceboat, 
and  knocking  down  a  saltcellar;  rather  let  me  hasten  to  the  second 
course,  where  fresh  disasters  quite  overwhelmed  me. 

I  had  a  pièce  of  pudding  on  my  fork,  when  Miss  Louisa  Friendly 
begged  to  trouble  me  for  a  pigeon  that  stood  near  me.  In  my  haste, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  whipped  the  pudding  into  my  mouth 
hot  as  a  burning  coal  :  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  my  agony  ;  my 
eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  At  last.  in  spite  of  shame  and 
resolution,  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  cause  of  torment  on  my  plate. 
Sir  Thomas  and  the  ladies  ail  compassionated  my  misfortune,  and 
each  advised  a  différent  application.  One  recommonded  oil,  another 
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water,  but  ail  agreed  tliat  wine  was  best  for  drawiug  out  the  beat;, 
aud  a  glass  of  sberry  was  brought  me  from  the  sideboard,  but,  ohl 
how  shall  I  tell  the  sequel  ?  AYhether  the  butler  by  accident  mistook, 
or  purposely  designed  to  drive  me  mad,  he  gave  me  the  strongest 
brandy,  with  which  I  filled  my  mouth,  alread}-  flayed  and  blistered. 
Totally  unused  to  every  kind  of  ardent  spirits,  with  mj-  tongue^ 
throat,  and  palate  as  raw  as  beef,  what  could  I  do?  I  eould  not  swal- 
low,  and  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  mouth,  the  cursed  liquor 
squirted  through  my  nose  and  fingers  like  a  fountain  over  ail  the 
dishes,  —  and  I  was  crushed  by  bursts  of  laughter  from  ail  quarters. 
In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  reprimand  the  servants,  and  Lad}'  Friendly 
chide  lier  daughters  ;  for  the  measure  of  my  shame  was  not  yet  com- 
plète. To  relieve  me  from  the  intolérable  state  of  perspiration  which 
this  accident  had  eaused,  without  considering  what  I  did,  I  wiped 
my  face  with  that  handkerchief,  which  was  still  wet  from  the  con- 
séquences of  the  fall  of  Xenophon,  and  covered  ail  my  features  with 
srreaks  of  ink  in  every  direction.  The  Baronet  himself  could  not  sup- 
port this  shock,  but  joined  his  lady  in  the  gênerai  laugh,  while  I 
sprang  from  the  table  in  despair,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  ran 
home  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  disgrâce. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Explaiu,  "I  determined  to  conquer  my  timidity".  — ■ 
2.  ^Yliat  statemeut  iu  the  second  paragraph  lias  aireadv  been  expressed  in  the 
first?  —  3.  How  could  lie  know  that  he  blushed  .the  deepest  erimson?  Exjjress 
this  seiisaticu  otherwise.  —  4.  The  statemeut  *  '  I  summoned  up  ail  my  f  ortitude  '  ' 
suggests  what  about  his  f eelings  ?  —  5.  What  was  his  first  mishap  ?  —  6.  What  is 
the  suggestion  in,  "the  Baronet 's  ideas  exactly  coincided  with  my  o^ii"?  Is 
there  any  connection  between  this  statemeut  and  the  sham  Xenophon?  — 
7.  What  expresses  mood  in  the  fifth  paragraph?  —  S.  Explain  "I  whipped  the 
pudding  into  my  mouth".  —  9.  Is  there  a  progression  in  the  bashful  man's 
mishaps?  —  10.  What  is  the  eharacter  and  tone  of  this  sélection? 


TO  DO. 


If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  ebapels  had  been 
ohurches.  and  poor  men'?  cottages  prinee's  i>alaoes.  It  is  a  good  di\-ine  that 
follows  his  own  instructions  :  I  can  easier  teaeh  twenty  what  were  good  to 
be  done.  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaehing.  The 
brain  may  de^•ise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold 
decree  :  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good 
counsel  the  cripple.  - —  Shakespeare. 
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LEARNING  TO  FLY. 


One  day,  when  I  came  to  the  place  on  the  cliff  where  I  used  to  lie 
and  watch  the  eagles'  nest  through  my  glass,  I  found  that  one  eaglet 
was  gone.  The  other  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  looking  down  fear- 
fiilly  into  the  abyss,  whither,  no  doiibt,  his  bolder  nestmate  had 
flown,  and  calling  plaintively  from  time  to  time.  His  whole  attitude 
showed  plainly  that  he  was  hungry  and  cross  and  lonesome.  Presently 
the  mother  eagle  came  swiftly  from  the  valley,  and  there  was  food  in 
her  talons.  She  came  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  hovered  over  it  a  moment, 
so  as  to  give  the  liungry  eaglet  a  sight  and  smell  of  food,  then  went 
slowly  down  to  the  valley,  taking  the  food  with  her,  telling  the  little 
lone  in  her  own  way  to  corne  and  he  should  hâve  it.  He  called  after 
lier  londly  from  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  spread  his  wings  a  dozen 
times  to  f ollow.  But  the  plunge  was  too  awf ul  ;  his  heart  f ailed  him  ; 
and  he  settled  back  in  the  nest,  and  pulled  his  head  down  into  his 
shoulders,  and  shut  his  eyea,  and  tried  to  forget  that  he  was  hungry. 
The  meaning  of  the  little  comedy  was  plain  enough.  She  was  trying 
to  teaeh  him  to  fly,  telling  him  that  his  wings  were  grown  and  the 
time  Avas  come  to  use  them  ;  but  he  was  af  raid. 

In  a  little  while  she  came  back  again,  this  time  witliout  food,  and 
hovered  over  the  nest,  trying  in  every  way  to  induce  the  little  one 
to  leave  it.  She  succeeded  at  last,  when  with  a  desperate  effort  he 
sprang  upward  and  tlapped  to  the  ledge  above,  the  very  ledge  to 
which  I  had  once  climbed.  Then,  after  surveying  the  world  graveh" 
from  his  new  place,  he  flapped  back  to  the  nest,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  ail  "his  mother 's  explanations  that  he  could  fly  just  as  easily  to 
the  tree  tops  TdcIow,  if  he  only  would. 

Suddenly,  as  if  discouraged,  she  rose  well  above  him.  I  held  my 
breath,  for  I  "knew  what  was  coming.  The  little  fellow  stod(i  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  looking  down  at  the  plunge  which  he  dared  not 
take.  There  was  a  sharp  cry  from  behind,  which  made  him  alert, 
tense  as  a  watch  spring.  The  next  instant  the  mother  eagle  had 
swooped,  striking  the  nest  at  his  feet,  sending  his  support  of  twigs 
and  himself  with  them  ont  into  the  air  together. 

He  was  afloat  now,  afloat  on  the  blue  air  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
flapped  lustih'  for  life.  Over  him,  under  him,  beside  him  hovered 
the  mother  on  tireless  wings,  calling  softly  that  she  was  there.  But 
the  awfnl  fear  of  the  depths  and  the  lance  tops  of  the  spruces  was 
upon  the  little  one  ;  his  flapping  grew  more  wild  ;  he  f ell  faster  and 
faster.  Suddenly  —  more  in  friglit,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  because 
'he  had  spent  ils  strength  —  he  lost  his  balance  and  tipped  head 
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downward  in  tlie  air.  It  was  ail  over  now,  it  seeînecl  ;  lie  folded  his 
wiugs  to  be  dashed  in  pièces  among  the  trees.  Then  like  a  flash  the  old 
mother  eagle  sliot  nnder  him  ;  his  despairing  feet  touched  her  broad 
shoulders,  between  her  wiugs.  He  righted  himself,  rested  an  instant, 
fouud  his  head  ;  then  she  dropped  like  a  shot  from  nnder  him,  leaving 
him  to  come  down  on  his  own  wings. 

It  was  ail  the  work  of  an  instant  before  I  lost  them  among  the  trees 
far  below.  And  when  I  found  them  again  with  my  glass,  the  eaglet 
was  in  the  top  of  a  great  pine,  and  the  mother  was  feeding  him. 

AYilliam  J.  Long,  "Wilderness  Ways". 

TURNER'S  "SLAVE   SHIP". 

I  think  the  noblest  sea  that  Turner  has  ever  painted,  and  if  so,  the 
noblest  certainly  ever  painted  by  man,  is  that  of  the  Slave  Ship.  the 
chief  Acadeui}-  picture  of  the  Exhibition  of  1840.  It  is  a  sunset  on  the 
Atlantic,  after  prolonged  storm  ;  but  the  storm  is  partially  lulled,  and 
the  torn  and  streaming  rain-clouds  are  moving  in  scarlet  lines  to  losé 
themselves  in  the  hollow  of  the  night.  The  wliole  surface  of  sea  in- 
cluded  in  the  picture  is  divided  into  two  ridges  of  enormous  swell,  not 
high  nor  local,  but  a  low,  broad  heaving  of  the  whole  océan,  like  the 
lifting  of  its  bosom  by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the  torture  of  the 
storm.  Between  thèse  two  ridges  the  tire  of  the  sunset  falls  along  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an  awful  but  giorious  light  —  the 
intense  and  lurid  splendor  whieh  burns  like  gold  and  bathes  like 
blood.  Along  this  fiery  path  and  valley,  the  tossing  waves  by  which 
the  swell  of  the  sea  is  restlessly  divided  lift  themselves  in  dark,  in- 
definite,  fantastie  forms,  each  casting  a  faint  and  ghastly  shadow 
behind  it  along  the  illuminated  foam.  They  do  not  rise  ever^'whe^e, , 
but  three  or  four  together  in  wild  groups,  fitfully  and  furiously,  as- 
the  under-strength  of  the  swell  compels  or  permits  them,  leaving 
between  them  treacherous  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water,  now 
lighted  with  green  and  lamp-like  fire,  now  flashing  back  the  gold 
of  the  declining  sun,  now  fearfully  dyed  from  above  with  the  undistin- 
guishable  images  of  the  burning  clouds,  which  fall  upon  them  in 
flakes  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  give  to  the  reekless  waves  the  added 
motion  of  their  own  ûery  fl^'ing.  Purple  and  blue,  the  lurid  shadows; 
of  the  hollow  breakers  are  east  upon  the  mist  of  the  night,  whicb 
gathers  cold  and  low,  advancing  like  the  shadow  of  death  upon  the- 
guilty  (she  is  a  slaver)  ship  as  it  labors  amidst  the  lightning  of  the  sea,, 
its  thin  masts  written  upon  the  sky  in  lines  of  blood,  girded  with  con-- 
demnation  in  that  fearful  hue  which  signs  the  sk}'  with  horror  and 
mixes  its  flaming  flood  with  the  sunlight,  and,  cast  along  the  deso- 
late  heave  of  the  sepulchral  -v^-aves,  incarnadines  the  multitudinous 

RUSKIN. 
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RIP  ^'AX  WIXKLE. 
Rip's  character. 

Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  iip  the  Hudson  miist  remember  the 
Kaatskill  Mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the  grpat 
Appalaehiaii  family.  aiid  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  riveî*, 'swell- 
ing  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding  eountry. 
Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed  every  hour 
of  the  day,  produces  some  changes  in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes 
of  thèse,  mountain^.  and  they  are  regarded  by  ail  the  good  wives,  far 
and  near,  as  perfeet  barometers.  When  the  weather  is  fair  and  set- 
tVd,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  prmt  their  bold  outlines 
on  the  clear  evening  sky  ;  but  sometimes  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape 
Is  cloudless  they  ^nll  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their  suni- 
mits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  settiug  sun,  will  elow  and  light  up 
like  a  crowu  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  thèse  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager  may  hâve  de- 
seried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle  roofs 
gleam  auiong  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  melt 
away  into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  little  vil- 
lage of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  some  of  the  Dutcli 
colouists  in  the  early  time  of  the  province,  just  about  the  beginniug 
of  the  government  of  the  good  Peter  Stu^-vesant  (may  he  rest  in 
peace!),  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of  the  original  settlers 
standing  within  a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow  bricks  brought 
from  Holland,  having  latticed  Windows  and  gable  fronts,  surmounted 
"with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  thèse  very  houses  (which,  to 
tell  the  précise  truth,  was  sadh'  time-worn  and  weatherbeateu)  there 
lived  many  years  since,  while  the  eountry  was  yet  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  a  simple,  good-natured  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Rip  Van  TVin- 
kle.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gal- 
lantly  in  the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter  Stu^-^^esaut,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  siège  of  Fort  Christina.  He  inherited,  however,  but  little 
of  the  martial  character  of  his  ancestors.  I  hâve  observed  that  he  was 
a  simple,  good-natured  man  :  he  was,  moreover,  a  kind  neighbor,  and 
an  obedient  hen-pecked  husband.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  circumstance 
might  be  owning  that  meekness  of  spirit  which  gained  him  such  uni- 
versal  popularity. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  amoug  ail  the  good  wives 
of  the  village,  who,   as  usual  with  the  amiable  sex,   took  his  part 
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iii  ail  tlie  family  squabbles  ;  and  never  failed,  when  they  talked  those 
matters  over  in  tlieir  evening  gossipings.  to  lay  ail  the  blâme  on  Dame 
Van  "Winkle. 

The  children  at  the  village,  too,  would  shoiit  with  joy  whenever 
lie  approached.  He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings,, 
tanght  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told  them  long  stories; 
of  ghosts,  witches,  and  Indians.  Whenever  he  went  dodging  about: 
the  .-Pliage,  he  was  snrrounded  by  a  troop  of  them,  hanging  on  his, 
skirts,  elambering  on  his  back,  and  playing  a  thonsand  tricks  on  him 
with  impnnity  ;  and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  throughont  tha 
neighboi'hood. 

Rip  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a 
Tartars  lance,  and  fish  ail  day  withont  a  murmur,  even  although  he 
shonld  not  be  encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulders  for  hours  together,  trudging  through 
woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale,  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels. 
or  wild  pigeons. 

He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor,  even  in  the  roughest 
toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at  ail  countr}'  frolics  for  hdsking  Indian 
corn,  or  building  stone  fences;  the  women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to 
employ  him  to  ruu  their  errands,  and  to  do  sueh  little  odd  jobs  as  their- 
less  obliging  husbands  would  not  do  for  them.  In  a  word,  Rip  was 
ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his  own;  but  as  to  keeping 
his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on  his  farm  ;  it  was 
the  most  pestilent  little  pièce  of  ground  in  the  whole  eountry  ;  every- 
thing  about  it  went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong,  in  spite  of  him.  His 
fences  were  continuaUy  falling  to  pièces  ;  his  cow  would  eitlier  go 
astray  or  get  among  the  cabbages  :  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quieker 
in  his  fields  than  everywhere  else  ;  the  rain  always  made  a  point  of  set- 
ting  in  just  as  he  had  some  outdoor  work  to  do;  so  that  though  his 
patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled  away  under  his  management,  acre  by 
acre,  until  there  was  little  more  left  than  a  mère  patch  of  Indian  corn 
and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst-conditioned  farm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Rip  Van  AVinkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals,  of 
foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take  the  world  easy,  eat  white 
bread  or  brown,  whichever  can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble, 
?nd  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left 
to  himself ,  he  would  hâve  whistled  life  away  in  perfect  contentment  ; 
but  his  wife  kept  dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  careless- 
ness,  and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his  family. 
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Rip  hacl  but  one  way  of  replying  to  ail  lectures  of  the  kind,  and 
that,  by  fréquent  use,  had  grown  into  a  habit.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  shook  his  head,  east  up  his  eyes.  but  said  nothing.  This, 
however,  always  provoked  a  fresh  voljey  from  his  wife;  so  that  he 
was  faiu  to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside  of  the  house. 

Rip 's  sole  domestic  adhèrent  was  his  dog  Wolf.  Dame  Van  "Winkle 
regarded  them  as  companions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon 
Wolf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  the  master's  going  so  often 
astray.  True  it  is,  in  ail  points  of  spirit  befitting  an  honorable  dog, 
he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever  seoured  the  woods.  But  the 
moment  Wolf  entered  the  house  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the 
ground,  or  eurled  between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about  with  a  gallows 
air,  easting  many  a  sidelong  glanée  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the 
least  flourish  of  the  broomstick  or  ladle  he  would  fiy  to  the  door 
yelping. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  as  years  rolled 
on  ;  a  tart  temi)er  never  mellows  with  âge,  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the 
only  edged  tool  that  grows  keener  with  constant  use.  For  a  long 
while  he  used  to  console  himself,  when  driven  from  home,  by  fre- 
quenting  a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubicund  portrait  of  his  Majes- 
ty  George  the  Third. 

Hère  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  through  a  long  lazy  summer's 
day,  talking  listlessly  over  village  gossip,  or  telling  endless  sleepy  sto- 
ries  about  nothing.  But  it  would  hâve  been  worth  any  statesman's 
money  to  hâve  heard  the  profound  discussion  that  sometimes  took 
place,  when,  by  chance,  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands  from 
some  passing  traveler.  How  solemnly  they  would  listen  to  the  con- 
tents as  drawled  out  bj'  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the  sehoolmaster,  a 
dapper  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  most 
gigantic  word  in  the  dictionary  ;  and  how  sagely  they  would  deliberate 
upon  public  events  some  months  after  they  had  taken  place. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completeh*  controlled  by  Nicholas 
Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door 
of  which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till  night,  just  moving  suffi- 
ciently  to  avoid  the  sun  and  keep  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  ;  so  that 
the  neighbors  could  tell  the  hour  by  his  movements  as  accurately  as 
"by  a  sun-dial. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was  at  length  routed 
lay  his  termagant  wife,  who  would  suddenly  break  in  upon  the  tran- 
quility  of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  members  ail  to  naught  ;  nor  was 
that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  himself,  sacred  from  the 
daring  tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who  eharged  him  outright  with 
encouraging  her  husband  in  habits  of  idleness. 
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Poor  Rip  was  at  last  almost  rediiced  to  despair;  and  his  only 
aUernative,  to  escape  from  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  clamor  of  his 
wife,  was  to  take  his  gun  in  hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  woods.  Hère 
he  woukl  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share  the 
contents  of  h: s  wallet  with  Wolf,  with  whom  he  sympathized  as  a 
fellow-sufferer  in  persécution.  "Poor  Wolf,"  he  would  say,  "thy 
mistress  leads  thee  a  dog-'s  life  of  it  ;  but  never  mind,  my  lad;  whilst 
I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  f riend  to  stand  by  thee  !  '  '  Wolf  would 
wag  his  tail,  look  wistfullj^  in  his  master's  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel 
pity,  I  verily  believe  he  returned  the  sentiment  with  ail  his  heart. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Locate  the  Kaatskill  Houutains.  —  2.  What  descriptions 
are  giveu  in  the  first  two  paragraphs?  What  words  iii  them  are  picturesque  iu 
effects?  —  3.  Describe  Bip  Van  Winkle.  Why  was  Rip  a  favorite  with  the  women 
of  the  neighborhoodf  Why  did  the  chiklren  like  him?  —  4.  What  great  error 
in  Rip 's  composition?  Mention  two  thiugs  which  tend  to  show  his  persévérance. 

—  5.  What  cjualities  of  character  are  shown  in  Rip  's  favorite  pursuits  and  pas- 
tinies?  —  6.  Is  the  autlior  sympathetic  or  satirical  in  his  attitude  toward  Rip? 

—  7.  What  keeps  Rip  from  '  '  whistling  his  life  away  in  perf ect  contentment  '  '  ? 
Give  the  meaniug  of  "a  torrent  of  househohl  éloquence " ;  of  what  is  torrent 
suggestive?  —  8.  Explain  "well-oiled"  disposition.  —  9.  Compare  Wolf 's  ac- 
tions while  in  the  house  with  those  wliile  outside  ;  give  reasons  for  his  acting 
differently.  —  10.  How  does  Wolf  refleet  his  master?  —  11.  Point  out  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  frequenters  of  the  inn  bencli. 


The  Hunting  Trip. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind  one  fine  autumnal  day,  Rip  had 
unconsciouslj'  scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill 
Mountains.  He  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel  shooting,  and 
the  still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  reëehoed  with  the  reports  of  his 
gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
on  a  green  knoll,  covered  with  mountain  herbage,  that  cro\\Tied  the 
brow  of  a  précipice.  From  an  opening  between  the  trees  he  could 
overlook  ail  the  lower  country  for  many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland.  He 
saw  at  a  distance  the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moving  on 
its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of  a  purple  cloud, 
or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bark,  hère  and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy 
bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side,  he  looked  down  into  a  deep  mountain  glen,  wild^ 
lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottom  filled  with  fragments  from  the 
impending  clitïs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  retlected  raj^s  of  the 
setting  sun.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scène  ;  the  evening 
was  gradually  advancing;  the  mountains  began  to  throw  their  long, 
blue  shadows  over  the  valleys  ;  and  he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long 
before  he  could  reach  the  village. 
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As  he  was  about  to  descend,  be  beard  a  voice  from  tbe  distance 
hallooing,  "Rip  Van  AVinkle!  Rij)  Van  "Winkle!"  He  looked  round, 
but  could  see  notbing  but  a  crow  winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the 
mountain.  He  thougbt  bis  fancy  must  bave  deeeived  him,  and  turned 
again  to  descend,  wben  be  beard  tbe  same  cry  ring  tbrougb  tbe  still, 
evening  air  :  "Rip  Van  AVinkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!''  At  tbe  same 
time,  "Wolf  bristled  up  bis  back,  and  giving  a  low  growl,  skulked  to  bis 
master's  side.  looking  fearfully  down  into  tbe  glen. 

Rip  now  felt  a  vague  apprebension  stealing  over  bim.  He  looked 
anxiously  in  tbe  same  direction  and  perceived  a  strange  figure  slowl}- 
toiling  up  tbe  Voeks,  and  bending  under  tbe  weigbt  of  sometbing  be 
carried  en  bis  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see  any  buman  being  in  tbis 
lonely  and  unfrequented  place  ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of 
the  neigbborbood  in  need  of  bis  assistance,  he  hastened  down  to  yield 
it. 

On  nearer  approach,  be  was  still  more  surprised  at  tbe  singu- 
larity  of  tbe  stranger's  appearance.  He  was  a  short,  square-built  old 
fellow,  with  tbick,  busby  bair  and  a  grizzled  beard.  His  dress  was  of 
the  anti(iue  Dutch  fashion  :  a  clotb  jerkin  strapioed  around  the 
waist,  several  pairs  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample  volume,  dec- 
orated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  tbe  knees. 
He  bore  on  bis  sboulder  a  stout  keg  that  seemed  fuU  of  liquor,  and 
niade  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist  him  with  tbe  load.  Tbough 
rather  sln'  and  distrustful  of  tbis  new  aequaintance,  Rip  complied 
with  his  usual  alacrity;  and  mutually  relieving  one  another,  tbey 
clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently  tbe  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent. 

As  tbey  ascended,  Rip  every  now  and  tbeu  beard  long  rolling 
peals  like  distant  thunder,  that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine, 
or  rather  cleft,  between  lofty  rocks,  towards  whieli  their  rugged  path 
eonducted.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the 
muttering  of  one  of  those  transient  thunder  showers  whieh  often  take 
place  in  mountain  beights,  he  proceeded.  Passing  tbrougb  the  ravine, 
tbey  came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphithéâtre,  surrounded  by  per- 
pendicular  précipices,  over  the  brinks  of  whicb  trees  shot  their  bran- 
ches, so  that  you  only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azuré  sky  and  the  bright 
evening  cloud.  During  the  whole  time,  Rip  and  his  companion  had 
labored  on  in  silence. 

On  eutering  tbe  amphithéâtre,  new  objects  of  wonder  presented 
themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the  centre  was  a  company  of  odd- 
looking  personages  playing  at  ninepins.  Tbey  were  dressed  in  a 
quaint,  outlandish  fashion;  some  wore  short  doublets,  others  jerkins, 
with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of  them  had  enormous  bree- 
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ches  of  similar  stj^le  to  tliat  of  the  guide 's.  Tlieir  visages,  too,  were 
peculiar  :  one  had  a  large  beard,  broad  face,  and  sniall,  piggish  eyes; 
the  face  of  anotlier  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  nose,  and  was  sur- 
mounted  by  a  white  siigar-loaf  hat  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  tail. 
Tliey  ail  had  beards  of  varions  shapes  and  colors. 

There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout 
old  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten  countenance;  he  wore  a  laced 
doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger,  high-crowned  hat  and  feather,  red 
stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes  with  roses  in  them. 

AVhat  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that  though  thèse  folks 
were  evidently  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  maintaincd  the  gravest 
faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the  most  melan- 
choly  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing  interrupted 
the  stillness  of  the  scène  but  the  noise  of  the  balls,  wliich,  whenever 
they  w^ere  rolled,  echoecl  along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they  suddenly  de- 
sisted  from  their  play,  and  starecl  at  him  with  such  fixed,  statue- 
like  gaze,  and  such  strange,  uncouth  countenances,  that  his  heart 
turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote  together.  His  companion  now 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg  into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to 
him  to  wait  upon  the  company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling; 
they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and  then  returned  to  their 
game. 

By  degrees  Rip  's  awe  and  appréhension  subsisted.  He  even  ven- 
tu.red,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  beverage,  which 
he  found  had  much  of  the  flavor  of  excellent  Hollands.  He  was 
naturally  a  thirsty  soûl,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the  draught. 
One  taste  provoked  another  ;  and  he  reiterated  his  visits  to  the 
flagon  so  often  that  at  length  his  sensés  were  overpowered,  his  head 
gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

QUESTIONS  :  —  1.  Wliat  does  Eip  hear  as  he  is  about  to  descend  from 
the  mountains?  What  effect  had  the  call  upon  Rip  and  his  dog ?  —  2.  How  does 
the  niau  with  the  keg  suggest  the  strangeness  of  the  comiiig  event?  —  3.  Whom 
does  Rip  see  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  journey?  How  does  the  author 
suggest  the  time  to  which  the  men  in  the  amphithéâtre  belonged?  —  4.  What 
seems  particularly  odd  to  Rip?  Explatn  "most  melaneholy  party  of  pleasure". 
—  5.  Of  what  kind  is  the  description  of  the  strange  men?  —  What  détails  are 
given?  For  what  purpose?  —  6.  What  overcomes  Eip 's  appréhension?  Is  there 
any  characteristic  hère  shown?  What  effect  has  the  liquor  upon  Rip? 

Rip's  Return  to  the  Village. 

On  waking,  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll  whence  he  had 
'first  seen  the  old  man  of  the  glen.  He  rubbed  his  eves  —  it  was  a 
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brig-ht,  sunny  mornino-.  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering  among 
the  biishes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft,  and  breasting  the  pure 
uiountain  breeze.  "Sureh-,  "  thought  Rip,  "I  hâve  not  slept  hère  ail 
night.  '  '  He  recalled  the  occurrences  before  he  f ell  asleep.  The  strange 
man  with  the  keg  of  liquor  —  the  mountain  ravine  —  the  wild 
retreat  among  the  rocks  —  the  woe-begone  party  at  ninepins  —  the 
flagon.  "Oh!  that  flagon!"  thought  Rip.  "What  excuse  shall  I  make 
to  Dame  Van  Winkle?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun  ;  but  in  place  of  the  clean,  well-oiled 
fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  fire-lock  lying  by  him,  the  barrel  in- 
crusted  with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten.  He 
now  suspected  that  the  grave  roisterers  of  the  mountain  had  put  a 
trick  upon  him,  and  having  dosed  him  with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of 
his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disappeared,  but  he  might  hâve  strayed  away 
after  a  squirrel  or  a  partridge.  He  Avhistled  after  him,  and  shouted 
his  name,  but  ail  in  vain  ;  the  echoes  repeated  his  whistle  and  shout, 
but  no  dog  was  to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scène  of  last  evening's  gambol,  and 
if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun.  As  he 
rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  wanting  in  his 
usual  activity.  "Thèse  mountain  beds  do  not  agrée  with  me,"  thought 
Rip,  "and  if  this  frolic  should  lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism, 
I  shall  hâve  a  blessed  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle." 

AVith  some  difficulty  he  got  down  into  the  glen  ;  he  found  the  gully 
up  which  he  and  his  companion  had  ascended  the  preceding  evening  ; 
but  to  his  astonishment  a  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it, 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling  murmurs. 
He,  however,  made  a  shift  to  scramble  up  its  sides,  working  his  toil- 
some  way  through  thickets  of  birch,  sassafras,  and  grape  vines  that 
twisted  their  eoils  of  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  spread  a  kind  of 
net-work  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had  opened  through  the 
cliffs  to  the  amphithéâtre  ;  but  no  traces  of  such  opening  remained. 
The  rocks  presented  a  high,  impénétrable  wall,  over  which  the  torrent 
came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and  fell  into  a  broad,  deep 
basin.  Hère,  then,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand. 

He  again  called  and  whistled  after  his  dog;  he  was  only  answered 
by  the  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a  dry 
tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  précipice,  and  who,  secure  in  their  éléva- 
tion, seemed  to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man 's  perplexities. 
"What  was  to  be  donc?  The  morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt 
famished  for  want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to  give  up  his  dog  and. 
g^un  ;  he  dreaded  to  meet  his  wif e  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among 
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tlie  moimtains.  He  shook  his  head,  shoiilderecl  the  rusty  fire-lock,  and, 
with  a  heart  fiill  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  nnmber  of  people,  but  none 
whom  he  knew,  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  thought  him- 
self  acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  country  round.  Their  dress, 
too,  was  of  a  différent  fashion  from  that  to  which  he  wf.s  aecustomed. 
They  ail  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of  surprise,  and,  whenever 
they  cast  their  ej'es  upon  him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The 
constant  récurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip  to  do  the  same,  when, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  f oimd  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long  ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A  troop  of  strange 
children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting  after  him,  and  pointing  at  his  gray 
beard.  The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old 
acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very  village  was  al- 
tered  ;  it  was  larger  and  more  populous.  There  were  rows  of  houses 
^\hich  he  had  never  seen  before;  and  those  which  had  been  his  fami- 
l^ar  haunts  had  disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors  — • 
si  range  faces  at  the  wiiidows  —  everything  was  strange. 

His  mind  now  misgave  him  ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  both  he 
and  the  world  around  him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his 
native  village,  which  he  had  left  the  day  before.  There  stood  the 
Kaatskill  Mountains  — -  there  ran  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance  — 
there  was  every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it  had  always  been  —  Rip 
was  sorely  perplexed.  "That  flagon  last  night, "  thought  he,  "has 
addled  my  poor  head  sadly  !  '  ' 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way  to  his  own  house, 
which  he  approached  with  silent  awe,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house  gone  to 
decay  —  the  roof  fallen  in,  the  Windows  shattered,  and  the  doors  off 
the  hinges.  A  half-starved  dog  that  looked  like  Wolf  was  skulking 
about  it.  Rip  called  him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  showed  his 
teeth,  and  passed  on.  This  was  an  unkind  eut  indeed.  "My  very 
dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip.  "has  forgotten  me!" 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth.  Dame  Van  Winkle 
had  always  kept  in  good  order.  It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparent- 
ly  abandoned.  He  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children  —  the 
lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then  again 
ail  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth  and  hastened  to  his  old  resort,  the  village 
inn  —  but  it,  too,  was  gone.  A  large  rickety  wooden  building  stood  in 
its  place,  with  great  gaping  Windows,  some  of  them  broken  and  mended 
with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the  door  was  painted,  "The 
Union  Hôtel,  by  Jonathan  Doolittle."  Instead  of  the  great  tree  that 
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iised  to  shelter  the  qinet  little  Diitch  inn  of  vore,  ther-e  was  iiow  reared 
a  tal]  naked  pôle,  Avith  something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red 
nightcap,  and  from  it  was  fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular 
a&semblage  of  stars  and  stripes. 

He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however,  the  ruby  face  of  King  George, 
iinder  which  he  had  smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe  ;  but  even  this 
was  singiilarly  metamorphosed.  The  red  coat  was  changed  for  oue 
of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre, 
the  head  was  decorated  with  a  eoeked  hat,  and  nnderneath  wàs  painted 
in  large  characters,  'GENERAL  WASHINGTON' 

There  was,  as  usual  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the  door,  but  none 
that  Rip  reeollected.  The  very  character  of  the  people  seemed  chan- 
ged. There  was  a  busy,  bustling  tone  about  it,  'instead  of  the  accus- 
tomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranc[uility.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the 
sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his  broad  face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long 
pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  instead  of  idle  speeehes,  or  Yan 
Eummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient 
new^spaper.  In  place  of  thèse  a  lean  bilious  looking  fellow  was  haran- 
guing-  about  the  rights  of  citizens,  élections,  members  of  Cougress, 
liberty.  Bunker 's  Hill,  heroes  of  seventy-six,  and  other  words,  which 
were  a  perfect  jargon  to  the  bewildered  Yan  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled  beard,  his  rusty 
fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress,  an  army  of  women  and  children  at 
his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavern  politicians.  They 
crowded  round  him,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot  with  great  carios- 
ity.  The  orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and,  drawing  him  partly  aside, 
inquired  "on  which  side  he  voted?"  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stupidity. 
Another  short  but  busy  little  fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising 
on  tiptoe,  inquired  in  his  ear,  "Whether  he  was  a  Fédéral  or  Demo- 
crat?" 

Rip  was  equalh'  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question  when  a  know- 
ing,  self-important  old  gentleman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  ancl  left  with  his 
elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before  Yân  "Winkle,  with 
one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  resting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes  and  sharp 
hat  penetrating,  at  is  were,  into  his  very  soûl,  demanded  in  an  austère 
tone,  "what  brought  him  to  the  élection  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  mob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the 
village?" 

"Alas!  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "I  am  a  poor 
quiet  man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  king,  God 
bless  him!" 
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Hère  a  gênerai  slioiit  burst  frnm  tlie  bystanders  —  "A  tory! 
a  tory!  a  spy  !  a  refugee  1  Inistie  h:ni!  away  with  Jiim!''  It  was 
A\ith  great  difficiilty  that  the  self-iiuportaiit  maii  in  tlie  eocked  luit 
restored  order;  and,  having  assiimed  a  tenfold  a.isterity  of  brow, 
demanded  again  of  the  unknown  cnlprit  "what  lie  came  there  for,  and 
whom  he  was  seeking?"  The  poor  man  humbly  assured  him  that 
he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came  there  in  searcli  of  some  of  his 
nëighbors  who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well,  who  are  they?  name  them." 

Rip  bethought  hjmself  a  moment,  and  iii([uired,  "Where's 
Xicholas  Yedder?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  old  man  replied,  in 
a  thin,  piping  voice  <  "Nicholas  Vedder!  why,  he  is  dead  and  gone 
thèse  eighteen  years!  There  was  a  wooden  tombstone  in  the  ehnrch- 
yard  tliat  used  to  tell  ab:»ut  him,  but  that  "s  rotten  and  gone,  too.  " 

Where  's  Broni  Dutcher  ?  "  ' 

"Oh,  he  went  oiï  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  some 
?ny  he  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  otliers  say  he  was 
drowned  in  a  squall  at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  I  don't  know.; 
h<-  never  came  back  again." 

"Where  s  Van  Bummel,  the  sehoolmaster ? " 

"He  went  off  to  the  wars,  was  a  great  militia  général,  and  is  now 
i:i  Congress.  "  Rip 's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  îhese  sad  changes 
in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Evory  auswer  puzzled  him,  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous  lapses  of 
time,  and  of  matters  which  he  eould  not  understand  :  war,  Congress, 
Stony  Point;  he  had  no  courage  to  ask  after  any  more  friends,  but 
cried  out  in  despair.  "Does  nobody  hère  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

"Oh,  Rip  Van  AVinkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three.  Oh,  to  be  sure! 
that 's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  ttee. '' 

Rip  looked  and  beheld  a  précise  counterpart  of  himself,  as  he 
went  up  the  mountain  ;  apparently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as  ragged. 
Ile  doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another 
man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment,  the  man  in  the  eocked  luU 
demanded  "who  he  was  and  what  was  his  name?" 

"God  knows,  "  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end.  "  l'm  not  myself, 
Cm  somebody  else;  that 's  me  yonder,  —  no.  that  "s  somebody  else  got 
iuto  my  shoes.  1  was  myself  last  night,  but  1  fell  asleep  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  theyVe  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's  changed,  and  l'm 
changed;  and  I  can't  tell  what 's  my  liame,  or  who  1  am!" 

The  bj'standers  now  began  to  look  at  each  other,  nod,  wink  signif- 
icantly,  and  tap  tlieir  fingers  against  their  toreheads.  There  was  a 
whisper,  also,  about  securing  the  gun.  and  kee[)ing  the  old  fellow  from 
La  classe  en  anglais,  Coues  Sup.  16 
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doing  miscliief,  at  the  very  suggestion  nf  which  tlie  self-important 
man  in  the  cocked  hat  retired. 

At  this  critical  moment  a  fresh,  comely  woman  pressed  thronah 
the  throng  to  get  a  pecp  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a  ehubby 
child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began  to  cry.  "Hnsh, 
Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush;  the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of 
the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her  voice,  ail  awakened 
a  train  of  reeolleetions  in  liis  niiiul.  ''  AVliat  is  yonr  name,  my  good 
woman  ?  '  "  he  asked. 

"Judith  Gardeuier." 

"And  your  father's  name?" 

"Ah,  poor  nftin,  Rip  Van  AVinkle  was  his  name,  bn*^  it  is  twenty 
years  since  he  went  away  froni  home  with  his  gnn,  and  never  has  been 
heard  of  since,  —  his  dog  came  home  without  him  ;  but  whether  he 
shot  himself,  or  was  earried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobodj'  can  tell. 
I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  more  (jucstion  to  ask,  and  he  i)ut  it  with  a  fal- 
tering  voice   :  — 
.  '  '  Where  's  your  mother  ?  '  ' 

"Oh,  she,  too,  died  but  a  short  time  since.  Slie  broke  a  blood- 
vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New  England  peddlv^r. " 

The  honest  man  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  He  caught  his 
daughter  and  her  child  in  his  arms. 

"I  am  your  father!"  cried  he.  "Young  Rip  Van  "Winkle  once  — 
okl  Rip  Van  AVinkle  now!  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

Ail  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tottering  out  from  the 
crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under  it  in  his  face 
for  a  moment,  exclaimed.  "Sure  enough,  it  is  Rip  Van  AVinkle  — 
it  is  himself!  Welcome  home  again,  old  neighbor.  Why  where  hâve 
yru  been  thèse  twenty  long  years?"' 

Rip 's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty  years  had  been 
to  him  as  one  night.  The  neighbors  stared  when  they  heard  it  ;  some 
were  seen  to  wink  at  eaeh  other,  and  put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks 
and  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm 
was  over,  had  returned  to  the  field,  screwed  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  shook  his  head,  upon  which  tliere  was  a  gênerai  shaking  of 
the  head  tliroughout  thé  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  old  Peter 
Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  advancing  up  the  road.  Peter  was 
the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village.  He  recollected  Ri])  at  once, 
and  corroborated  his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  as- 
sured  the  com])any  that  it  was  a  fact.  handed  down  from  his  ancestor, 
the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  Mountains  had  always  been  haunted 
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by  strange  beiiigs.  He  sait!  it  was  affirmed  that  tlio  great  Ilondrick 
Hud.son,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  river  and  eoiintry,  kept  a  kiiid  of 
vigil  there  every  tweiity  years  with  his  crew  of  the  Ilalf-Moon,  beiiig 
l)ermitted  in  this  way  to  revisit  the  scènes  of  h"s  enterprise,  and  keep 
a  gnardian  eye  upon  the  river  and  the  great  city  called  by  his  naine. 
His  father  had  once  soen  them  in  their  old  Diitch  dresses  i)laying  at 
nincjiins  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain  ;  and  he  himself  had  hcard,  one 
snmmer  afternoon,  the  soiind  of  their  balls  like  distant  peals  of 
thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  conipany  broke  ip,  and  returned 
to  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  élection.  Rip's  daughter  took 
liim  liome  to  live  with  her.  She  had  a  snug,  well-fiirnished  honse, 
and  a  stout,  cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom  Rip  reeollected  for 
one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb  npon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son 
and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree, 
he  was  employed  to  work  on  the  farra  ;  but  evinced  an  hereditary  dis- 
position to  attend  to  anything  else  but  his  business 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits  ;  he  soon  found  many 
of  his  former  cronies,  though  ail  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time:  and  preferred  making  friends  among  the  rising  génér- 
ation, witli  whom  he  .soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived  at  that  hap])y  âge 
when  a  man  ean  be  idle  with  imi)unity,  he  took  place  once  more 
on  the  bench  at  the  inn  door  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the  i)a- 
triarchs  of  the  village,  ançl  a  chroni.cle  of  the  old  times  "before  the 
war.  "  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  into  the  regular  track  of 
gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  .strange  events  that  had 
taken  i)lace  during  his  torpor.  —  How  that  there  liad  bcen  a  Revo- 
hilionary  War,  that  the  country  had  thrown  ofî'  the  yoke  of  old  Eng- 
land.  and  that  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  his  Majesty,  George 
the  Third,  he  was  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  aii'ivcd  at 
Mr.  Doolittle's  hôtel.  He  was  observed,  at  first,  to  vary  on  snme  p:)ints 
every  time  he  told  it,  which  was,  doublless,  owing  to  h's  having  so 
reccntly  awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  j)recisely  to  tlie  taie  1  hâve 
rt-lated,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  Ihe  neighborhood  but  knew 
it  l)y  heart.  Some  always  pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and 
insisted  that  Rij)  had  been  out  of  his  hcad,  and  that  this  was  one  poini- 
iii  which  he  always  remained  flighty. 

The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  universally  gave  it  fiill 
ciedit.  Eveil  to  this  d;>y  Ihey  never  hcar  a  tliunderstorm  of  a  summer 
al'ternoon  about  the  Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Henrick  Hudson  and  his 
crew  are  at  their  game  of  ninepins.  —  Washington  Irvixg. 
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QUESTIONS    :  —  1.  "\^aiat  iloes  Rip  do  ci  waking?  What  thought  is  upper- 
most  in  his  mind?  —  2.  What  does  he  think  has  become  of  his  gun?  Of  Wolf  ? 

—  3.  What  seenis  strange  to  him  as  he  descends  tho  mountains?  —  4.  Describe 
Rip 's  feelings  as  he  tiirns  homeward.  What  is  his  greatest  grief?  —  5.  What 
changes  does  he  note  in  the  village?  How  does  he  account  for  them?  —  6.  De- 
scribe Rip  's  feelings  upon  approaching  his  own  house.  —  7.  Where  does  Rip 
go  after  finding  his  house  deserted?  What  does  he  see?  —  8.  What  contrast  is 
given  betAveen  the  présent  inhabitants  and  Rip 's  old  friends?  —  9.  Why  is  Rip 
such  an  object  of  wonder?  How  do  the  people  regard  him?  —  10.  How  is  tlie 
spirit  of  the  time  treated  in  the  sketch?  —  11.  By  what  degrees  does  the  truth 
dawn  upon  Rip?  12.  What  light  does  Peter  Vanderdonk's  story  throw  on  the 
scènes  in  the  amphithéâtre?  —  13.  Contrast  Rip 's  former  life  with  his  life  now. 

—  14.  What  does  the  author  mean  to  suggest  by  the  fact  that  Rip  varied  his 
story?  —  15.  Could  the  story  be  as  interesting  if  the  slecper  had  been  made 
to  wake  after  ûfiy  or  a  hundred  years?  —  16.  What  do  you  think  was  Irving 's 
object  in  writing  this  story? 


LAUDATE  DOMINUM  DE  CŒLIS. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens  :  praise  ye  him  in  the  high 
places. 

Praise  ye  him,  ail  his  angels   :  praise  ye  him,  ail  his  hosts. 

Praise  ye  him,  0  sun  and  moon  :  praise  ye  him  ail  ye  stars  and 
light. 

Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens  :  and  let  ail  the  waters  that  are 
above  the  heavens  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

For  he  spoke,  and  they  were  made  :  he  commanded,  and  they  were 
created. 

He  hath  established  them  for  ever,  and  for  âges  of  âges;  he  hath 
made  a  decree,  and  it  shall  not  pass  away. 

Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  ail  ye  deeps. 

Fire,  hail,  snow,  ice,  stormy  winds  :  which  fiilfiU  his  word. 

Mountains  and  ail  hills   :  frnitful  trees  and  ail  cedars. 

Beasts,  and  ail  cattle   :  serpents  and  feathered  owls. 

Kings  of  the  earth,  and  ail  peoples  :  princes  and  ail  jndges  of  the 
earth. 

Yonng  men  and  maidens  :  let  the  old  with  the  j-ounger,  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

For  His  name  alone  is  exalted. 

The  praise  of  Him  is  above  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  has  exalted 
the  horn^  of  his  people. 

A  h;vTnn  to  ail  His  saints  :  to  the  children  of  Israël,  a  people 
approaching  to  Him.  Alléluia. 

(1)  Force. 
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